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My  Dear  Holmes, 

A  preface  is  a  formal  and  a  tedious  thing  at  best;  it 
is  at  its  worst  when  the  author,  as  has  been  common  in 
law-books,  writes  of  himself  in  the  third  person.  Yet  there 
axe  one  or  two  things  I  wish  to  say  on  this  occasion,  and 
cannot  well  say  in  the  book  itself ;  by  your  leave,  therefore, 
I  will  so  far  trespass  on  your  friendship  as  to  send  the  book 
to  you  with  an  open  letter  of  introduction.  It  may  seem 
a  mere  artifice,  but  the  assurance  of  your  sympathy  will 
enable  me  to  speak  more  freely  and  naturally,  even  in  print, 
than  if  my  words  were  directly  addressed  to  the  profession  at 
large.  Nay  more,  I  would  fain  sum  up  in  this  slight  token 
the  brotherhood  that  subsists,  and  we  trust  ever  shall, 
between  aU  true  followers  of  the  Common  Law  here  and 
on  your  side  of  the  water;  and  give  it  to  be  understood, 
for  my  own  part,  how  much  my  work  owes  to  you  and  to 
others  in  America,  mostly  citizens  of  your  own  Common- 
wealth, of  whom  some  are  known  to  me  only  by  their  published 
writing,  some  by  commerce  of  letters ;  there  are  some  also, 
fewer  than  I  could  wish,  whom  I  have  had  the  happiness  of 
meeting  face  to  face. 

When  I  came  into  your  jurisdiction,  it  was  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  a  part  of   Her  Majesty's  dominions 
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which  is  governed,  as  you  know,  by  its  old  French  law, 
lately  repaired  and  beautified  in  a  sort  of  Revised  Version  of 
the  Code  Napoleon.  This,  I  doubt  not,  is  an  excellent  thing-in 
its  place.  And  it  is  indubitable  that,  in  a  political  sense,  the 
English  lawyer  who  travels  from  Montreal  to  Boston 
exchanges  the  rights  of  a  natural-bom  subject  for  the  comity 
accorded  by  the  United  States  to  friendly  aliens.  But  when 
his  eye  is  caught,  in  the  every-day  advertisements  of  the  first 
Boston  newspaper  he  takes  up,  by  these  words — "  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts:  Suffolk  to  wit" — ^no  amount  of 
political  geography  will  convince  him  that  he  has  gone  into 
foreign  parts  and  has  not  rather  come  home.  Of  Harvard 
and  its  Law  School  I  will  say  only  this,  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  turn  to  practical  account  the  lessons  of  what 
I  saw  and  heard  there,  and  that  this  present  book  is  in  some 
measure  the  outcome  of  that  endeavour.  It  contains  the 
substance  of  between  two  and  three  years'  lectures  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  nearly  everything  advanced  in  it  has  been 
put  into  shape  after,  or  concurrently  with,  free  oral  exposition 
and  discussion  of  the  leading  cases. 

My  claim  to  your  good  will,  however,  does  not  rest  on 
these  grounds  alone.  I  claim  it  because  the  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  show  that  there  really  is  a  Law  of  Torts,  not 
merely  a  number  of  rules  of  law  about  various  kinds  of 
torts — ^that  this  is  a  true  living  branch  of  the  Common  Law, 
not  a  collection  of  heterogeneous  instances.  In  such  a 
cause  I  make  bold  to  count  on  your  sympathy,  though  I 
will  not  presume  on  your  final  opinion.  The  contention  is 
certainly  not  superfluous,  for  it  seems  opposed  to  the  weight 
of  recent  opinion  among  those  who  have  fairly  faced  the 
problem.  You  will  recognize  in  my  armoury  some  weapons 
of  your  own  forging,  and  if  they  are  ineffective,  I  must  have 
handled  them  worse  than  I  am  willing,  in  any  reasonable 
terms  of  humility,  to  suppose. 
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It  is  not  suiprifiiiig,  in  any  oase,  that  a  complete  theoiy 
of  Torts  is  yet  to  seek,  for  the  subject  is  altogether  modem. 
The  earliest  text-book  I  haye  been  able  to  find  is  a  meagre 
and  unthinking  digest  of  ''  The  Law  of  Actions  on  the  Case 
for  Torts  and  Wrongs,"  published  in  1720,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  depths  of  historical  ignorance  which  it  occa- 
sionally reyeab.  The  really  scientific  treatment  of  principles 
begins  only  with  the  decisions  of  the  last  fifty  years ;  their 
deyelopment  belongs  to  that  classical  period  of  our  jurispru- 
dence which  in  England  came  between  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act  and  the  Judicature  Act.  Lord  Blackburn 
and  Lord  Bramwell,  who  then  rejoiced  in  their  strength,  are 
still  with  us.  It  were  impertinent  to  weigh  too  nicely  the 
fame  of  liying  masters ;  but  I  think  we  may  securely  antici- 
pate posterity  in  ranking  the  names  of  these  (and  I  am  sure 
we  cannot  more  greatly  honour  them)  with  the  name  of  their 
colleague  Willes,  a  consummate  lawyer  too  early  cut  off,  who 
did  not  liye  to  see  the  full  fruit  of  his  labour. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Justice  "Willes  will  need  no  explana- 
tion of  this  book  being  dedicated  to  his  memory.  But  for 
others  I  wiU  say  that  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  profound 
leaxning  in  the  law,  joined  with  extraordinary  and  yaried 
knowledge  of  other  kinds,  but  one  of  those  whose  knowledge 
is  radiant,  and  kindles  answering  fire.  To  set  down  all  I 
owe  to  him  is  beyond  my  means,  and  might  be  beyond  your 
patience ;  but  to  you  at  least  I  shall  say  much  in  saying  that 
from  Willes  I  learnt  to  taste  the  Year  Books,  and  to  pursue 
the  history  of  the  law  in  authorities  which  not  so  long  ago 
were  collectiyely  and  compendiously  despised  as  ^' black 
letter."  It  is  strange  to  think  that  Manning  was  as  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  eyen  Kent  dismissed  the 
Year  Books  as  of  doubtful  yalue  for  any  purpose,  and 
certainly  not  worth  reprinting.  You  haye  had  a  noble 
reyenge  in  editing  Kent,  and  perhaps  the  laugh  is  on  our 
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side  by  this  time.  But  if  any  man  still  finds  offence,  you 
and  I  are  inoonigible  offenders,  and  like  to  maintain  one 
another  therein  as  long  as  we  have  breath ;  and  when  you 
have  cast  your  eye  on  the  historical  note  added  to  this  book 
by  my  friend  Mr.  P.  W.  Maitland,  I  think  you  will  say  that 
we  shall  not  want  for  good  suit. 

One  more  thing  I  must  mention  concerning  WUles,  that 
once  and  again  he  spoke  or  wrote  to  me  to  the  effect  of 
desiring  to  see  the  Law  of  Obligations  methodically  treated 
in  English.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  calling  him  to 
mind  on  the  completion  of  a  work  which  aims  at  being  a 
contribution  of  materials  towards  that  end:  of  materials 
only,  for  a  book  on  Torts  added  to  a  book  on  Contracts  does 
not  make  a  treatise  on  Obligations.  Nevertheless  this  is  a 
book  of  principles  if  it  is  anything.  Details  are  used,  not  in 
the  manner  of  a  digest,  but  so  far  as  they  seem  called  for  to 
develop  and  illustrate  the  principles;  and  I  shall  be  more 
than  content  if  in  that  regard  you  find  nothing  worse  than 
omission  to  complain  of.  But  the  toils  and  temptations  of 
the  craft  are  known  to  you  at  first  hand ;  I  will  not  add  the 
burden  of  apology  to  faults  which  you  will  be  ready  to  forgive 
without  it.  As  to  other  readers,  I  will  hope  that  some 
students  may  be  thankful  for  brevity  where  the  conclusions 
are  brief,  and  that,  where  a  favourite  topic  has  invited  expa- 
tiation  or  digression,  some  practitioner  may  some  day  be 
helped  to  his  case  by  it.  The  work  is  out  of  my  hands,  and 
wiU  fare  as  it  may  deserve :  in  your  hands,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
sure  of  both  justice  and  mercy. 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

FREDERICK  POLLOCK. 

LnrooLN'B  Ink, 
Chrittmas  Vacation,  1886. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO   THE   SECOND   EDITION. 


This  edition  has  been  revised  with  regard  to  recent  deci- 
sions, and,  in  particular,  several  pages  of  the  chapter  on 
Negligence  have  been  re-written. 

The  references  to  the  Law  Journal  are  now  brought  down 
to  date. 

The  same  forms  of  citation  are  used  as  in  my  book  on 
"  Principles  of  Contradi,"  6th  ed.,  1889. 

My  cousin  Mr.  Dighton  N.  Pollock,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  has 
given  me  valuable  help  in  the  revision  and  enlargement  of 
the  Index. 


P.  P. 


LiiircoitN's  Imr, 

Easter,  1890. 
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THE  LAW  OF  TORTS. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

THB  NATURE  OF  TORT  IN  GENERAL. 

Our  first  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  law  of  torts  is  to  What  is  a 
fix  the  contents  and  boundaries  of  the  subject.  If  we 
are  asked,  What  are  torts  P  nothing  seems  easier  than  to 
answer  by  giving  examples.  AssaiJt,  libel,  and  deceit  are 
torte.  Trespass^  to  land,  and  wrongful  dealing  with  goods 
by  trespass,  "  oonyersion,"  or  otherwise,  are  torts.  The 
creation  of  a  nuifiance  to  the  special  prej^udice  of  any 
gOTSon  is  a  tort.  Causing  harm  by  negligence  is  a  tort. 
So  is,  in  certain  cases,  the  mere  failure  to  prevent  acci- 
dental harm  arising  from  a  stato  of  things  which  one  has 
brought  about  for  one's  own  purposes.  Default  or  mis- 
carriage in  certain  occupations  of  a  public  nature  is  like- 
wise a  tort,  although  the  same  facts  may  constitute  a 
breach  of  contract,  and  may,  at  the  option  of  the  aggrieved 
party,  be  treated  as  such.  But  we  shall  have  no  such 
easy  task  if  we  are  required  to  answer  the  question,  What 
is  a  tort  ? — ^in  other  words,  what  principle  or  element  is 
common  to  all  the  classes  of  cases  we  have  enumerated,  or 
might  enumerate,  and  also  distinguishes  them  as  a  whole 
from  other  classes  of  facts  giving  rise  to  legal  duties  and 
liabilities?  It  is  far  from  a  simple  matter  to  define  a 
contract.  But  we  have  this  much  to  start  from,  that  there 
p.  B 
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are  two  parties,  of  whom  one  agrees  to  terms  offered  by 
the  other.  There  are  variant  and  abnormal  forms  to  be 
dealt  with,  but  this  is  the  normal  one.  In  the  law  of  torts 
we  have  no  such  starting-point,  nothing  (as  it  appears  at 
first  sight)  but  a  heap  of  miscellaneous  instances.  The 
word  itself  will  plainly  not  help  us.  Tort  is  nothing  but 
the  French  equivalent  of  our  English  word  tcivng,  and  was 
freely  used  by  Spenser  as  a  poetical  synonym  for  it.  In 
common  speech  everything  is  a  wrong,  or  wrongful,  which, 
is  thought  to  do  violence  to  any  right.  Manslaying,  false 
witness,  breach  of  covenant,  are  wrongs  in  this  sense. 
But  thus  we  should  include  all  breaches  of  all  duties,  and 
therefore  should  not  even  be  on  the  road  to  any  distinction 
that  oould  serve  as  the  base  of  a  legal  classification. 


History  In  the  history  of  our  law,  and  in  its  existing  authorities, 

^En^sh  ^^  ^^7  fi^^  ^^^  Utile  help,  but,  considering  the  magni- 
classifica-  ^^^Q  ^f  ^^q  subject,  singularly  little.  The  ancient  common 
law  knew  nothing  of  large  classifications.  There  were 
forms  of  action  with  their  appropriate  writs  and  process, 
and  authorities  and  traditions  whence  it  was  known,  or  in 
theory  was  capable  of  being  known,  whether  any  given 
set  of  facts  would  fit  into  any  and  which  of  these  forms. 
No  doubt  the  forms  of  action  fell,  in  a  manner,  into 
natural  classes  or  groups.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to 
discover  or  apply  any  general  principle  of  arrangement. 
In  modem  times,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  Restoration,  we 
find  a  certain  rough  classification  tending  to  prevail  (a). 
It  is  assimied,  rather  than  distinctly  asserted  or  established, 
that  actions  maintainable  in  a  court  of  common  law  must 
be  either  actions  of  contract  or  actions  of  tort.  This  divi- 
sion is  exclusive  of  the  real  actions  for  the  recovery  of 

(a)  Appendix  A. 
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landy  already  becoming  obsolete  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  finally  abolished  by  the  Conunon  Law  Procedure 
Act,  with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves :  in  the 
old  technical  terms,  it  is,  or  was,  a  division  of  personal 
actions  only.  Thus  torts  are  distinguished  from  one  im- 
portant class  of  causes  of  action.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
they  are  distinguished  in  the  modem  law  from  criminal 
offences.  In  the  medieval  period  the  procedure  whereby 
redress  was  obtained  for  many  of  the  injuries  now  classi- 
fied as  torts  bore  plain  traces  of  a  criminal  or  quasi- 
criminal  character,  the  defendant  against  whom  judgment 
passed  being  liable  not  only  to  compensate  the  plaintiff, 
but  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king.  PubUc  and  private  law 
were,  in  truth,  but  imperfectly  distinguished.  In  the 
modem  law^  however,  it  is  settled  that  a  tort^  as  suohf  is 
not  a  criminal  offence.  There  are  various  acts  which  may 
give  rise  both  to  a  civil  action  of  tort  and  to  a  criminal 
prosecution,  or  to  the  one  or  the  other,  at  the  injured 
party's  option ;  but  the  civil  suit  and  the  criminal  prose- 
cution belong  to  different  jurisdictions,  and  are  guided  by 
different  rules  of  procedure.  Torts  belong  to  the  subject- 
Tnatter  of  Pmnmon  VIma  ha  <liaf.iTipjnaTTfi(j^  fromPleafl  of 
ihe  Crgwix.  Again,  the  term  and  its  usage  are  derived 
wholly  from  the  Superior  Courts  of  Westminster  as  they 
existed  before  the  Judicature  Acts.  Therefore  the  law 
of  torts  is  necessarily  confined  by  the  limits  within  which 
those  Courts  exercised  their  jurisdiction.  Divers  and 
weighty  affairs  of  mankind  have  been  dealt  with  by  other 
Courts  in  their  own  fashion  of  procedure  and  with  their 
own  terminology.  These  lie  whoUy  outside  the  common 
law  forms  of  action  and  aU  classifications  founded  upon 
them.  According  to  the  common  imderstanding  of  words, 
breach  of  trust  is  a  wrong,  adultery  is  a  wrong,  refusal  to 
pay  just  compensation  for  saving  a  vessel  in  distress  is  a 

b2 
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wrong.  An  order  may  be  made  compelling  restitution 
from  the  defaulting  trustee ;  a  decree  of  judicial  separation 
may  be  pronounced  against  the  unfaithful  wife  or  husband ; 
and  payment  of  reasonable  salvage  may  be  enforced  against 
the  ship-owner.  But  that  which  is  remedied  in  each  case 
is  not  a  tort.  The  administration  of  trusts  belongs  to  the 
law  formerly  peculiar  to  the  Chancellor's  Court ;  the  settle- 
ment of  matrimonial  causes  between  husband  and  wife  to 
the  law  formerly  peculiar  to  the  King's  Ecclesiastical 
Courts ;  and  the  adjustment  of  salvage  claims  to  the  law 
formerly  peculiar  to  the  Admiral's  Court.  These  things 
being  unknown  to  the  old  common  law,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  tort  in  the  technical  sense. 

Excliudve  Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  in  this  country  the 
**^rt."  separation  of  courts  and  of  forms  of  action  has  disap- 
peared, though  marks  of  the  separate  origin  and  history 
of  every  branch  of  jurisdiction  remain,  we  may  now  say 
this  much.  A  tort  is  an  act  or  omission  giving  rise,  in 
virtue  of  the^  common  law  jimgdintioi;  of  thQ  Couit^lo.ii 
dvil  remedy  which  is^nqt  an_  action  of  Qontract.  To  that 
extent  we  know  what  a  tort  is  not.  We  are  secured 
against  a  certain  number  of  obvious  errors.  We  shall  not 
imagine  (for  example)  that  the  Married  Women's  Property 
Act  of  1882,  by  providing  that  husbands  and  wives  can- 
not sue  one  another  for  a  tort,  has  thrown  doubt  on  the 
possibility  of  a  judicial  separation.  But  whether  any 
definition  can  be  given  of  a  tort  beyond  the  restrictive 
and  negative  one  that  it  is  a  cause  of  action  (that  is,  of  a 
"  personal"  action  as  above  noted)  which  can  be  sued  on 
in  a  court  of  common  law  without  alleging  a  real  or  sup- 
posed contract,  and  what,  if  any,  are  the  common  positive 
characters  of  the  causes  of  action  that  can  be  so  sued 
upon : — ^these  are  matters  on  which  our  books,  ransack 
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them  as  we  will,  refuse  to  utter  any  certain  sound  what- 
ever. If  the  collection  of  rules  which  we  call  the  law  of 
torts  is  founded  on  any  general  principles  of  duty  and 
liability,  those  principles  have  nowhere  been  stated  with 
authority.  And,  what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  the  want 
of  authoritative  principles  appears  to  have  been  felt  as  a 
want  by  hardly  any  one  (b). 

We  have  no  right,  perhaps,  to  assume  that  by  fair  Are  anv 
means  we  shall  discover  any  general  principles  at  all.  The  prindplea 
history  of  English  usage  holds  out,  in  itself,  no  great  aS«7^ 
encouragement.  .  In  the  earlier  period  we  find  a  current 
distinction  between  wrongs  accompanied  with  violence  and 
wrongs  which  are  not  violent ;  a  distinction  important  for 
a  state  of  society  where  open  violence  is  common,  but  of 
little  use  for  the  arrangement  of  modem  law,  though  it  is 
still  prominent  in  Blackstone's  exposition  (c).  Later  we 
find  a  more  consciously  and  carefully  made  distinction  be- 
tween contracts  and  causes  of  action  which  are  not  con- 
tracts. This  is  very  significant  in  so  far  as  it  marks  the 
ever  gaining  importance  of  contract  in  men's  affairs. 
That  which  is  of  contract  hap  come  to  fill  so  vast  a  bulk  in 
the  whole  frame  of  modem  law  that  it  may,  with  a  fair 
appearance  of  equality,  be  set  over  against  everything 
which  is  independent  of  contract.  But  this  unanalysed 
remainder  is  no  more  accounted  for  by  the  dichotomy  of 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  than  it  was  before.  It 
may  have  elements  of  coherence  within  itself,  or  it  may 
not.  If  it  has,  the  law  of  torts  is  a  body  of  law  capable 
of  being  expressed  in  a  systematic  form  and  under  appro- 
priate general  principles,  whether  any  particular  attempt 

{b)  The  first,  or  almost  the  first,       See  the  chapter  on  Liability  in  his 
writer  who  has  clearly  called  at-       "Elements  of  Law.'* 
tention  to  it  is  Sir  William  Markby.  {e)  Comm.  iii.  118. 
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BO  to  express  it  be  successful  or  not.  If  not,  then  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  law  of  torts  in  the  sense  in  which 
there  is  a  law  of  contracts,  or  of  real  property,  or  of  trusts, 
and  when  we  make  use  of  the  name  we  mean  nothing  but 
a  collection  of  miscellaneous  topics  which,  through  his- 
torical accidents,  have  never  been  brought  into  any  real 
classification. 

The  The  only  way  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  matter  is  to 

toris  in      examine  what  are  the  leading  heads  of  the  English  law  of 
la^  torts  as  commonly  received.     If  these  point  to  any  sort  of 

common  principle,  and  seem  to  furnish  acceptable  lines  of 
construction,  we  may  proceed  in  the  directions  indicated ; 
well  knowing,  indeed,  that  excrescences,  defects,  and  ano- 
malies will  occur,  but  having  some  gmde  for  our  judgment 
of  what  is  normal  and  what  is  exceptional.  Now  the  civil 
wrongs  for  which  remedies  are  provided  by  the  common 
law  of  England,  or  by  statutes  creating  new  rights  of 
action  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  axe  capable  of  a  three- 
fold division  according  to  their  scope  and  effects.  There 
are  wrongs  affecting  a  man  in  the  safety  and  freedom  of 
his  own  person,  in  honour  and  reputation  (which,  as  men 
esteem  of  things  near  and  dear  to  them,  come  next  after 
the  person,  if  after  it  at  all),  or  in  his  estate,  condition, 
and  convenience  of  life  generally  :  the  word  estate  being 
here  imderstood  in  its  widest  sense,  as  when  we  speak  of 
those  who  are  "  afflicted  or  distressed  in  mind,  body,  or 
estate."  There  are  other  wrongs  which  affect  specific  pro- 
perty, or  specific  rights  in  the  nature  of  property :  property, 
again,  being  taken  in  so  large  a  sense  as  to  cover  possessory 
rights  of  every  kind.  There  are  yet  others  which  may 
affect,  as  the  case  happens,  person  or  property,  either  or 
both.  We  may  exhibit  this  division  by  arranging  the 
familiar  and  typical  species  of  torts  in  groups,  omitting 
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for  the  present  such  as  are  obscure  or  of  little  practioal 
moment. 

Group  A. 
Personal  Wrongs.  VsaasBUl 

wrongs. 

1.  Wrongs  aflfecting  safety  and  freedom  of  the  person : 

Assault,  battery,  false  imprisonment. 

2.  Wrongs  affecting  personal  relations  in  the  family : 

Seduction,  enticing  away  of  servants. 

3.  Wrongs  afifecting  reputation : 

Slander  and  libel. 

4.  Wrongs  affecting  estate  generally : 

Deceit,  slander  of  title. 
Malicious  prosecution,  conspiracy. 

&ROUP    B. 

Wrongs  to  Property.  HEcQa^i/) 

1.  Trespass:  (a)  to  land. 

(b)  to  goods. 
Conversion  and  unnamed wrongs^Wtfew^ew^rw. 
Disturbance  of  easements,  &c. 

2.  Interference  with  rights  analogous  to  property,  such 

as  private  franchises,  patents,  copyrights. 

Group  C. 
Wrongs  to  Person^  Estate^  and  Property  generally.  'S^r^f^^ 

1.  Nuisanoe..  P^^"? 

2.  Negligence. 

3.  Breach  of  absolute  duties  specially  attached  to  the 

occupation  of  fixed  property,  to  the  ownership  and 
custody  of  dangerous  things,  and  to  the  exercise 
of  certain  public  callings.     This  kind  of  liability 
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results,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  partly  from  ancient 
rules  of  the  common  law  of  which  the  origin  is  still 
doubtful,  partly  from  the  modem  development  of 
the  law  of  negligence. 

All  the  acts  and  omissions  here  specified  are  undoubtedly 
torts,  or  wrongs  in  the  technical  sense  of  English  law. 
They  are  the  subject  of  legal  redress,  and  under  our  old 
judicial  system  the  primary  means  of  redress  would  be  an 
action  brought  in  a  common  law  court,  and  governed  by 
the  rules  of  common  law  pleading  (c). 

We  put  aside  for  the  moment  the  various  grounds  of 
justification  or  excuse  which  may  be  present,  and  if  present 
must  be  allowed  for.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  student  of 
Boman  law  that  our  list  includes  approximately  the  same 
matters  (d)  as  in  the  Boman  system  are  dealt  with  (though 
much  less  fully  than  in  oui  own)  under  the  title  of  obliga- 
tions ex  delicto  and  qtuiM  ex  delicto.  To  pursue  the  com- 
parison at  this  stage,  however,  would  only  be  to  add  the 
difficulties  of  the  Boman  classification,  which  are  consider- 
able, to  those  already  on  our  hands. 

Charaoier  The  groups  above  shown  have  been  formed  simply  with 
f ul  acta,  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  wrongful  act  or  omission. 
5m)  ^eral  ^^^  ^^^^  appear,  on  further  examination,  to  have  certain 
olaaaes.  distinctive  characters  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
^ng3^      act  or  omission  itself.     In  Group  A.,  generally  speaking, 

{e)  In  some  oases  the  reaUy  ef-  {d)  Trespass  to  land  mayor  may 

lectoal  remedies  were  administered  not  be  an  exception,  according  to 

by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  only  the  view  we  take  of  the  nature  of 

as  auxiliary  to  the  legal   right.  the  liabilities  enforced  by  the  pos- 

whioh  it  was  often  necessary  to  sessory  remedies  of  the  Roman  law. 

establish  in  an  action  at  law  before  Some  modem  authorities,  though 

the  Court  of  Chanceiy  would  inter-  not  most,  regard  these  as  ex  delicto, 
ffere. 
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the  wrong  is  wilful  or  wanton.  Either  the  act  is  intended 
to  do  harm,  or,  being  an  act  evidently  likely  to  cause  harm, 
it  is  done  with  reckless  indifference  to  what  may  befall  by 
reason  of  it.  Either  there  is  deliberate  injury,  or  there  is 
something  like  the  self-seeking  indulgence  of  passion,  in 
contempt  of  other  men's  rights  and  dignity,  which  the 
Greeks  called  ^g^ir^  Thus  the  legal  wrongs  are  such  as  to 
be  also  the  object  of  strong  moral  condemnation.  It  is 
needless  to  show  by  instances  that  yiolence,  evil-speaking, 
and  deceit,  have  been  denounced  by  righteous  men  in  all 
ages.  If  anyone  desires  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  he  may 
open  Homer  or  the  Psalter  at  random.  What  is  more,  we 
have  here  to  do  with  acts  of  the  sort  that  are  next  door  to 
crimes.  Many  of  them,  in  fact,  are  criminal  offences  as 
well  as  civil  wrongs.  It  is  a  common  border  land  of  [ 
criminal  and  civil,  public  and  private  law. 

In  Ghroup  B.  this  element  is  at  first  sight  absent,  or  at  Wrongs 
any  rate  indifferent.     Whatever  may  or  might  be  the  case  SS^^  ^ 
in  other  legal  systems,  the  intention  to  violate  another's  ^|^^f^oral 
rights,  or  even  the  knowledge  that  one  is  violating  them,  blame, 
is  not  in  English  law  necessary  to  constitute  the  wrong  of 
trespass  as  regards  either  land  or  goods,  or  of  conversion  as 
regards  goods.     On  the  contrary,  an  action  of  trespass — or 
of  ejectment,  which  is  a  special  form  of  trespass — ^has  for 
centuries  been  a  common  and  convenient  method  of  trying 
an  honestly  disputed  claim  of  right.    Again,  it  matters  not 
whether  actual  harm  is  done.     "  By^thejaws  of  England^ 
every  invasion  of  private^ property,  be  it  ever  so  minute,. i8_ 
a  trespass^    No  man  can  set  his  foot  upon  my  ground 
without  my  licence,  but  he  is  liable  to  an  action,  though 
the  damage  be  nothing;   which  is  proved  by  every  de- 
claration in  trespass,  where  the  defendant  is  called  upon  to 
answer  for  bruising  the  grass  and  even  treading  upon  the 
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soU  "  (/).  Nor  is  this  all;  for  dealing  with  another  man's 
goods  without  lawful  authority,  but  under  the  honest  and 
even  reasonable  belief  that  the  dealing  is  lawful,  may  be 
an  actionable  wrong  notwithstanding  the  innocence  of  the 
mistake  {g).  Still  less  will  good  intentions  afford  an  excuse. 
I  find  a  watch  lying  in  the  road ;  intending  to  do  the 
owner  a  good  turn,  I  take  it  to  a  watchmaker,  who  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  is  competent,  and  leave  it  with  him 
to  be  cleaned.  The  task  is  beyond  him,  or  an  incompetent 
hand  is  employed  on  it,  and  the  watch  is  spoilt  in  the 
attempt  to  restore  it.  Without  question  the  owner  may 
hold  me  liable.  In  one  word,  the  duty  which  the  law  of 
^ngland  ei^orces  is  an  absolute  duty  not  to  meddle  with.-- 
out  lawful  authority  with  land  or  goods  that  belong  to 
others.  And  the  same  principle  applies  to  rights  which, 
though  not  exactly  property,  are  analogous  to  it.  There 
are  exceptions,  but  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who 
claim  their  benefit.  The  law,  therefore,  is  stricter,  on  the 
face  of  things,  than  morality.  There  may,  in  particular 
circumstances,  be  doubt  what  is  mine  and  what  is  my 
neighbour's ;  but  the  law  expects  me  at  my  peril  to  know 
what  is  my  neighbour's  in  every  case.  Reserving  the  expla- 
nation of  this  to  be  attempted  afterwards,  we  pass  on. 

Wrongs  of  In  Group  C.  the  acts  or  omissions  complained  of  have  a 
denoeand  kind  of  intermediate  character.  They  are  not  as  a  rule 
omission.  ,|,,^j[ifuiiy  qj  wantonly  harmful ;  but  neither  are  they  morally 
indifferent,  save  in  a  few  extreme  cases  imder  the  third  head. 
The  party  has  for  his  own  purposes  done  acts,  or  brought 
about  a  state  of  things,  or  brought  other  people  into  a 
situation,  or  taken  on  himself  the  conduct  of  an  operation, 
which  a  prudent  man  in  his  place  would  know  to  be 

(/)  Per  Cur.  Enlicky.  Caning-  (y)  Bqq  Eollins  v.  Fowler,  L.  R. 

ton,  19  St.  Tr.  1066.  7  H.  L.  757,  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  169. 
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attended  with  oertain  risks.  A  maa  who  fails  to  take 
order,  in  things  within  his  control,  against  risk  to  others 
which  he  actuaUy  foresees,  or  which  a  man  of  oonunon 
sense  and  competence  would  in  his  place  foresee,  will 
scarcely  be  held  blameless  by  the  moral  judgment  of  his 
fellows.  Legal  liability  for  negligence  and  similar  wrongs 
corresponds  approximately  to  the  moral  censure  on  this 
kind  of  default.  The  commission  of  something  in  itself 
forbidden  by  the  law,  or  the  omission  of  a  positive  and 
specific  legal  duty,  though  without  any  intention  to  cause 
harm,  can  be  and  is,  at  best,  not  more  favourably  con- 
sidered than  imprudence  if  harm  happens  to  come  of  it ; 
and  h&ce  too  morality  will  not  dissent.  In  some  condi- 
tions, indeed,  and  for  special  reasons  which  must  be  con- 
sidered later,  the  legal  duty  goes  beyond  the  moral  one. 
There  are  cases  of  this  class  in  which  liability  cannot  be 
avoided,  even  by  proof  that  the  utmost  diligence  in  the  way 
of  precaution  has  in  fact  been  used,  and  yet  the  party 
liable  has  done  nothing  which  the  law  condemns  (A). 

Except  in  these  cases,  the  liability  springs  from  some 
shortcoming  in  the  care  and  caution  to  which,  taking  hiunan 
affairs  according  to  the  common  knowledge  and  experience 
of  mankind,  we  deem  ourselves  entitled  at  the  hands  of 
our  fellow-men.  There  is  a  point,  though  not  an  easily 
defined  one,  where  such  shortcoming  gives  rise  even  to 
criminal  liability,  as  in  the  case  of  manslaughter  by  negli- 
gence. 

We  have,  then,  three  main  divisions  of  the  law  of  torts.  Relation 
In  one  of  them,  which  may  be  said  to  have  a  quasi-  of  torts  to 

(A)  How  far  such  a  doctrine  can  has  been  explicitly^  afifirmed  hy  the 

be  theoretically  or  historically  jnsti-  House  of  Lords:  Rylands  y.  Flet" 

fied  is  not  an  open  question  for  eher   (1S68}   L.    B.  3  H.  L.  330, 

English  courts  of    justice,  for  it  37  L.  J.  Ex.  161. 
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the  semi-    criminal  character,  there  is  a  very  strong  ethical  element. 

ethical  . 

precept  In  another  no  such  element  is  apparent.  In  the  third  such 
noniaedere.  ^^  element  is  present,  though  less  manifestly  so.  Can  we 
find  any  category  of  human  duties  that  will  approxi- 
mately cover  them  all,  and  bring  them  into  relation  with 
any  single  principle?  Let  us  turn  to  one  of  the  best- 
known  sentences  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  Insti- 
tutes, copied  from  a  lost  work  of  Ulpian.  **  luris  praecepta 
sunt  haec :  honeste  vivere,  altenmi  non  laedere,  suum 
cuique  tribuere."  Honeste  mve^^e  is  a  vague  phrase  enough ; 
it  may  mean  refraining  from  criminal  offences,  or  possibly 
general  good  behaviour  in  social  and  familjr  relations. 
Suum  cuique  tribu^re  seems  to  fit  pretty  well  with  the  law 
of  property  and  contract.  And  what  of  altef^um  non 
laedere?  "Thou  shalt  do  no  hurt  to  thy  neighbour." 
Our  law  of  torts,  with  all  its  irregularities,  has  for  its 
main  purpose  nothing  else  than  the  development  of  this 
precept  (e).  This  exhibits  it,  no  doubt,  as  the  technical 
working  out  of  a  moral  idea  by  positive  law,  rather  than 
the  systematic  application  of  any  distinctly  legal  con- 
ception. But  all  positive  law  must  pre-suppose  a  moral 
standard,  and  at  times  more  or  less  openly  refer  to  it ;  and 
the  more  so  in  proportion  as  it  has  or  approaches  to  having 
a  penal  character. 

Hiatorical  The  real  difficulty  of  ascribing  any  rational  unity  to  our 
of  law  of  Ifl-w  of  t<>rts  is  made  by  the  wide  extent  of  the  liabilities 
ajTd^-  mentioned  under  Group  B.,  and  their  want  of  intelligible 
versioii.      relation  to  any  moral  conception. 

A  right  of  property  is  interfered  with  "  at  the  peril  of 

(i)    Compare   the    statement  of  of  Ely,  who  was  a  learned  civilian: 

**  duty  towards  my  neighbour,"  in  **To   hurt   nobody    by  word  nor 

the    Church  Catechism,   probably  deed:  to  be  true  and  just  in  all 

from  the  hand  of  Goodrich,  Bishop  my  dealing  ..." 
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the  person  interf ering  with  it,  and  whether  his  interference 
be  for  his  own  use  or  that  of  anybody  else  "  {k). 

And  whether  the  interference  be  wilf ul,  or  reckless,  or 
innocent  but  imprudent,  or  innocent  without  imprudence, 
the  legal  consequences  and  the  form  of  the  remedy  are 
for  English  justice  the  same. 


The  truth  is  that  we  have  here  one  of  the  historical  Early 
anomalies  that  abound  in  English  law.     Formerly  we  t(^a^i 
had  a  clear  distinction  in  the  forms  of  procedure  (the  ^^^' 
only  evidence  we  have  for  much  of  the  older  theory  of  the 
law)  between  the  simple  assertion  or  vindication  of  title 
and  claims  for  redress  against  specific  injuries.     Of  course 
the  same  facts  would  often,  at  the  choice  of  the  party 
wronged,  afford  ground  for  one  or  the  other  kind  of  claim, 
and  the  choice  would  be  made  for  reasons  of  practical  con- 
venience, apart  from  any  scientific  or  moral  ideas.    But  the 
distinction  was  in  itself  none  the  less  marked.     For  asser-  Write  of 
tion  of  title  to  land  there  was  the  writ  of  right ;  and  the  wnts  of 
writ  of  debt,  with  its  somewhat  later  variety,  the  writ  of  ^^^ion 
detinue,  asserted  a  plaintiff's  title  to  money  or  goods  in  oi^p^j^^w^- 
a  closely  corresponding  form  (/).    Injuries  to  person  or 
property,  on  the  other  hand,  were  matter  for  the  writ 
of  trespass  and  certain  other  analogous  writs,  and  (from 
the  13th  century  onwards)  the  later  and  more  compre- 

(k)  Lord    O'Hagan,    L.    R.    7  salutem :  Praecipe  N.  quod  iuste 

H.  L.  at  p.  799.  et  sine  dilatione  reddat  R.  oentum 

{I)  The  -writ  of  right  (Glanyill,  maroas  quaa  ei  debet,  ut  dioit,  et 
Bk.  i.  c.  6)  runs  thus  :  *<  Rex  rice-  iinde  queritur  quod  ipse  ei  iniuste 
comiti  salutem :  Praecipe  A.  quod  deforceat.  Et  nisi  fecerit,  sum- 
sine  dilatione  reddat  B.unamhidam  mone  eumi"  &c.  The  writs  of 
teirae  in  rilla  ilia,  nnde  idem  B.  covenant  and  account,  which  were 
qneritur  quod  praedictus  A.  ei  de-  deyeloped  later,  also  contain  the 
forceat:  et  nisi  fecerit,  summone  characteristic  words  iusit  gt  sine 
eum,"  &c.  The  writ  of  debt  (Bk.  dilatione. 
z.  c.  2)   thus:    ''Rex  Tioeoomiti 
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hensive  writ  of  trespass  on  the  case  (w).  In  the  former 
kind  of  process,  restitution  is  the  object  sought;  in  the 
latter,  some  redress  or  compensation  which,  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe,  was  originally  imderstood  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  retaliation  or  private  vengeance.  Now  the  writs 
of  restitution,  as  we  may  collectively  call  them,  were  asso- 
ciated with  many  cumbrous  and  archaic  points  of  proce- 
dure, exposing  a  plaintiff  to  incalculable  and  irrational 
risk ;  while  the  operation  of  the  writs  of  penal  redress  was 
by  comparison  simple  and  expeditious.  Thus  the  interest 
of  suitors  led  to  a  steady  encroachment  of  the  writ  of  tres- 
pass and  its  kind  upon  the  writ  of  right  and  its  kind. 
Not  only  was  the  writ  of  right  first  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  various  writs  of  assize — forms  of  possessory 
real  action  which  are  a  sort  of  link  between  the  writ  of 
right  and  the  writ  of  trespass — ^and  then  superseded  by 
the  action  of  ejectment,  in  form  a  pure  action  of  trespass ; 
but  in  like  manner  the  action  of  detinue  was  largely  sup- 
planted by  trover,  and  debt  by  assumpsit,  both  of  these 
new-fashioned  remedies  being  varieties  of  action  on  the 
case  {n).  In  this  way  the  distinction  between  proceedings 
taken  on  a  disputed  claim  of  right,  and  those  taken  for 
the  redress  of  injuries  where  the  right  was  assumed  not  to 
be  in  dispute,  became  quite  obliterated.     The  forms  of 

(m)  Blackstone,  iii.  122;  F.  N.  trespass  itself  is  by  no  means  one 

B.  92.    The  mark  of  this  class  of  of  the  most  ancient :   see  F.  W. 

actions  is  the   conclusion  of  the  Maitland  in  Harv.  Law  "Rev.  iiL 

writ  contra  pacem,    "Writs  of  assize,  217—219. 

including  the  assize  of  nuisance,  {n)  For  the  advantages  of  suing 

did   not   so   conclude,    but    show  in  case  over  the  older   forms  of 

analogies  of  form  to  the  writ  of  actions,  see    Blackstone,  iii.    163, 

trespass  in  other  respects.    Actions  165.    The  reason  given  at  p.  162 

on  the  case  might  be  founded  on  for  the  wager  of  law  (as  to  which, 

other  writs  besides  that  of  trespass,  see  Co.  litt.  295  a)  being  allowed 

t,  g.    deceit,     which    contributed  in  debt  and  detinue  is  some  one's 

largely  to    the   formation  of  the  idle  guess,  due  to  mere  ignorance 

action  of  assumpsit.    The  writ  of  of  the  earlier  history. 
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action  were  the  sole  embodiment  of  such  legal  theory  as 
existed ;  and  therefore,  as  the  distinction  of  remedies  was 
lost,  the  distinction  between  the  rights  which  they  pro- 
tected was  lost  also.  By  a  series  of  shifts  and  devices 
introduced  into  legal  practice  for  the  ease  of  litigants  a 
great  bulk  of  what  really  belonged  to  the  law  of  property' 
was  transferred,  in  forensic  usage  and  thence  in  the  tra- 
ditional habit  of  mind  of  English  lawyers,  to  the  law  of 
torts.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  our  early  forms  of  action 
contract,  as  such,  has  no  place  at  all  (o) ;  an  additional 
proof  of  the  relatively  modem  character  both  of  the  im- 
portance of  contract  in  practical  life,  and  of  the  growth  of 
the  corresponding  general  notion. 

We  are  now  independent  of  forms  of  action.     Trespass  Ration- 

.        .  alized 

and  trover  have  become  historical  landmarks,  and  the  version  of 

question  whether  detinue  is,  or  was,  an  action  founded  trespaaa. 

on  contract  or  on  tort  (if  the  foregoing  statement  of  the 

history  be  correct,  it  was  reaUy  neither)  survives  only  to 

raise   difficulties  in   applying  certain  provisions  of   the 

County  Courts  Act  as  to  the  scale  of  costs  in  the  Superior 

Courts  (p).     It  would  seem,  therefore,   that   a  rational 

exposition  of  the  law  of  torts  is  free  to  get  rid  of  the 

extraneous  matter  brought  in,  as  we  have  shown,  by  the 

practical  exigency  of  conditions  that  no  longer  exist.     At 

the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of  excuse  may  be  made 

on  rational  grounds  for  the  place  and  function  of  the  law 

of  trespass  to  property  in  the  English  system.     It  appears 

morally  unreasonable,  at  first  sight,  to  require  a  man  at 

his  peril  to  know  what  land  and  goods  are  his  neighbour's. 

(p)  Except  what  ma  J  be  implied  tract:  F.  N.  B.  119;  Blackstone, 

from  the  technical  rule  that  the  iii.  156. 

word  debet  was  proper  only  in  an  (p)  Bryant  y.  Herbert  (1878)  3 

action  for  a  som  of  money  between  G.  F.  Div.  389,  47  L.  J.  G.  F. 

the  original  parties   (o  the  con-  670. 
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But  it  is  not  so  evidently  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to 
know  what  is  his  own,  which  is  only  the  statement  of  the 
same  rule  from  the  other  side.  A  man  can  but  seldom  go 
by  pure  xmwitting  misadventure  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  dominion.  Either  he  knows  he  is  not  within  his 
legal  right,  or  he  takes  no  heed,  or  he  knows  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  his  right,  but,  for  causes  deemed  by  him 
sufficient,  he  is  content  to  abide  (or  perhaps  intends  to 
provoke)  a  legal  contest  by  which  the  doubt  may  be 
resolved.  In  none  of  these  cases  can  he  complain  with 
moral  justice  of  being  held  to  answer  for  his  act.  If  not 
wilfully  or  wantonly  injurious,  it  is  done  with  some  want 
of  due  circumspection,  or  else  it  involves  the  conations 
acceptance  of  a  risk.  A  form  of  procedure  which  attempted 
to  distinguish  between  these  possible  cases  in  detail  would 
for  practical  purposes  hardly  be  tolerable.  Exceptional 
cases  do  occur,  and  may  be  of  real  hardship.  One  can 
only  say  that  they  are  thought  too  exceptional  to  count  in 
determining  the  general  rule  of  law.  From  this  point  of 
view  we  can  accept,  though  we  may  not  actively  approve, 
the  inclusion  of  the  morally  innocent  with  the  morally 
guilty  trespasses  in  legal  classification. 

Analogy  "We  may  now  turn  with  profit  to  the  comparison  of  the 
Bomaa  Eoman  system  with  our  own.  There  we  find  strongly 
tionlsMf  marked  the  distinction  between  restitution  and  penalty, 
delicto.  which  was  apparent  in  our  old  forms  of  action,  but  became 
obsolete  in  the  manner  above  shown.  Mr.  Moyle  (q)  thus 
describes  the  specific  character  of  obligations  ex  delicto. 

"Such  wrongs  as  the  withholding  of  possession  by  a 
defendant  who  bona  fide  believes  in  his  own  title  are  not 
delicts,  at  any  rate  in  the  specific  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  used  in  the  Institutes ;  they  give  rise,  it  is  true,  to  a 

(q)  In  his  edition  of  the  Institutes,  note  to  Bk.  iy.  tit.  1,  p.  497. 
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right  of  aotion,  but  a  right  of  action  is  a  different  thing 
from  an  obligatio  ex  delicto ;  they  are  redressed  by  mere 
reparation,  by  the  wrong-doer  being  compelled  to  put  the 
other  in  the  position  in  which  he  would  have  been  had  the 
wrong  never  been  committed.  But  delicts,  as  contrasted 
with  them  and  with  contracts,  possess  three  peculiarities. 
The  obligations  which  arise  from  them  are  independent, 
and  do  not  merely  modify  obligations  already  subsisting ; 
they  ahcays  invoke  dolus  or  culpa  ;  and  the  remedies  by  which 
they  are  redressed  are  penal.^^ 

The  Latin  dolus,  as  a  technical  term,  is  not  properly  j),jiui  and 
rendered  by  "fraud"  in  English;  its  meaning  is  much  ^'*^^' 
wider,  and  answers  to  what  we  generally  signify  by  "  un- 
lawful intention."  Cul2)a  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by 
"  negligence,"  the  falling  short  of  that  care  and  circum- 
spection which  is  due  from  one  man  to  another.  The 
rules  specially  dealing  with  this  branch  have  to  define  the 
measure  of  care  which  the  law  prescribes  as  due  in  the  case 
in  hand.  The  Eoman  conception  of  such  rules,  as  worked 
out  by  the  lawyers  of  the  classical  period,  is  excellently 
illustrated  by  the  title  of  the  Digest  "ad  legem  Aqui- 
liam,"  a  storehouse  of  good  sense  and  good  law  (for  the 
principles  are  substantially  the  same  as  ours)  deserving 
much  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  English  lawyers  than 
it  has  received.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Eoman 
theory  was  built  up  on  a  foundation  of  archaic  materials 
by  no  means  unlike  our  own ;  the  compensation  of  the 
civilized  law  stands  instead  of  a  primitive  retaliation  which 
was  still  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  If 
then  we  put  aside  the  English  treatment  of  rights  of 
property  as  being  accounted  for  by  historical  accidents, 
we  find  that  the  Boman  conception  of  delict  altogether 
supports  (and  by  a  perfectly  independent  analogy)  the 
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conception  that  appears  really  to  underlie  the  English  law 
of  tort.  liability  for  delict,  or  civil  wrong  in  the  strict 
sense,  is  the  result  either  of  wilful  injury  to  others,  or 
wanton  disregard  of  what  is  due  to  them  (dolus)  y  or  of  a 
failure  to  observe  due  care  and  caution  which  has  similar 
though  not  intended  or  expected  consequences  (culpa). 
We  have,  moreover,  apart  from  the  law  of  trespass,  an 
Liability  exceptionidly  stringent  rule  in  certain  cases  where  liability 
dsiieto'^  is  attached  to  the  befalling  of  harm  without  proof  of 
either  intention  or  negligence,  as  was  mentioned  under 
Gfroup  0  of  our  provisional  scheme.  Such  is  the  case  of 
J  the  landowner  who  keeps  on  his  land  an  artificial  reservoir 
,  of  water,  if  the  reservoir  bursts  and  floods  the  lands  of  his 
neighbours.  Not  that  it  was  wrong  of  him  to  have  a 
reservoir  there,  but  the  law  says  he  must  do  so  at  his  own 
risk  (r).  This  kind  of  liability  has  its  parallel  in  Roman 
law,  and  the  obligation  is  said  to  be  not  ex  delidOy  since 
true  delict  involves  either  dolus  or  culpa^  but  quasi  ex 
delwto  («).  Whether  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  proving 
ii^gligence,  or  in  order  to  sharpen  men's  precaution  in 
hazardous  matters  by  not  even  allowing  them,  when  harm 
is  once  done,  to  prove  that  they  have  been  diligent,  the 
mere  fact  of  the  mischief  happening  gives  birth  to  the 
obligation.  In  the  cases  of  carriers  and  innkeepers  a 
similar  liability  is  a  very  ancient  part  of  our  law.  What- 
ever the  original  reason  of  it  may  have  been  as  matter  of 
history,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  something  quite  imlike 
the  reasons  of  policy  governing  the  modem  dass  of  cases 
of  which  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  (t)  is  the  type  and  leading 

(r)  Bykinda  y[^.I7dieJ^f  L.    B.  that  the  application  of  the  tenn  in 

3  H.  L.  330,  37  L.  J.  Ex.  161.  the  Institutes    is  not  qnite    eon- 

(«)  Austin's  perverse  and  unin-  sistent    or    complete.      See    Mr. 

telligent  critioism  of  this  perfectly  Moyle*s  notes  on  I.  iv.  5. 

rational    terminology     has     been  {t)  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  330.    See  Ch. 

treated  with  far  more  respect  than  XII.  below, 
it  deserves.    It  is  tme,  however, 
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authority;  by  such  reasons,  nevertheless,  the  rules  must 
be  defended  as  part  of  the  modem  law,  if  they  can  be 
defended  at  all. 

On  the  whole,  the  result  seems  to  be  partly  negative,  but  Summary, 
also  not  to  be  barren.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  frame  a 
definition  of  a  tort  that  will  satisfy  all  the  meanings  in 
which  the  term  has  been  used  by  persons  and  in  documents 
of  more  or  less  authority  in  our  law,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  not  be  wider  than  any  of  the  authorities  warrant. 
But  it  appears  that  this  difficulty  or  impossibility  is  due  to 
particular  anomalies,  and  not  to  a  total  want  of  general 
^  principles.  Disregarding  those  anomalies,  we  may  try  to 
sum  up  the  normal  idea  of  tort  somewhat  as  follows : — 

Tort  is  an  act  or  omission  (not  being  merely  the  breach 
of  a  duty  arising  out  of  a  personal  relation,  or  undertaken 
l)y  contract)  which  is  related  to  harm_8ufEered  by  a  deter- 
minate person  in  one  of  the  following  ways  :— 

(a)  It  may  be  an  act  which,  without  lawful  justification 

or  excuse,  is  intended  by  the  agent  to  cause  harm, 
and  does  cause  the  harm  complained  of. 

(b)  It  may  be  an  act  in  itself  contrary  to  law,  or  an 

omission  of  specific  legal  duty,  which  causes  harm 
not  intended  by  the  person  so  acting  or  omitting. 

(c)  It  may  be  an  act  or  omission  causing  harm  which  the 

person  so  acting  or  omittiug  did  not  intend  to 
cause,  but  might  and  should  with  due  diligence 
have  foreseen  and  prevented. 

(d)  It  may,  in  special  cases,  consist  merely  in  not 

avoiding  or  preventing  harm  which  the  party  was 
bound,  absolutely  or  within  limits,  to  avoid  or 
prevent. 

A  special  duty  of  this  last  kind  may  be  (i)  absolute, 

c2 
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(ii)  limited  to  answering  for  harm  which  is  assignable  to 
negligence. 

In  some  positions  a  man  becomes,  so  to  speak,  an  insurer 
to  the  public  against  a  certain,  risk,  in  others  he  warrants 
only  that  all  has  been  done  for  safety  that  reasonable  care 
can  do. 

Connected  in  principle  with  these  special  liabilities,  but 
running  through  the  whole  subject,  and  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  almost  every  division  of  it,  is  the  rule  that  a 
master  is  answerable  for  the  acts  and  defaults  of  his  ser- 
vants in  the  course  of  their  employment. 

This  is  indication  rather  than  definition :  but  to  have 
guiding  principles  indicated  is  something.  We  are  en- 
titled, and  in  a  manner  bound,  not  to  rush  forthwith  into 
a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  several  classes  of  torts,  but  to 
seek  first  the  common  principles  of  liability,  and  then  the 
common  principles  of  immunity  which  are  known  as  matter 
of  justification  and  excuse.  There  are  also  special  condi- 
tions and  exceptions  belonging  only  to  particular  branches, 
and  to  be  considered,  therefore,  in  the  places  appropriate  to 
those  branches. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  LIABILITY, 

There  is  no  express  authority  that  I  know  of  for  stating  Want  of 
as  a  general  proposition  of  English  law  that  it  is  a  wrong  ^^j  ^ 
to  do  wilful  harm  to  one's  neighbour  without  lawful  justi-  ^^' 
fieation  or  excuse.  Neither  is  there  any  express  authority 
for  the  general  proposition  that  men  must  perform  their 
contracts.  Both  principles  are,  in  this  generality  of  form 
or  oonceptiony  modem,  and  there  was  a  time  when  neither 
was  true.  Law  begins  not  mth  autheaiio  .gfflioral  prineir 
plesjbut  with  enumfication  of  partiouldr.remediga.  There 
is  no  law  of  contracts  in  the  modem  lawyer's  sense,  only  a 
list  of  certain  kinds  of  agreements  which  may  be  enforced. 
Neither  is  there  any  law  of  delicts,  but  only  a  list  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  injury  which  have  certain  penalties  assigned 
to  them.  Thus  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  early  Ger- 
manic laws  we  find  minute  assessments  of  the  compensation 
due  for  hurts  to  every  member  of  the  human  body,  but 
there  is  no  general  prohibition  of  personal  violence ;  and  a 
like  state  of  things  appears  in  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  (a).    Whatever  agreements  are  outside  the  specified 

{a)  In  Gaiufl  iii.  223,   224,  the  garde  the  stage  of  development  at- 

contrast  between  the  ancient  law  tained,  the  law  of  Justinian,  and 

of  fixed  penalties  and  the  modem  often  that  of  Gains,  is  far  more 

law  of  damages  assessed  bj  judicial  modem  than  the  English  law  of 

authority  is  dearly  shown.    The  the  Year- Books, 
student  will  remember  that,  as  re- 
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forms  of  obligation  and  modes  of  proof  are  incapable  of 
enforcement;  whatever  injuries  are  not  in  the  table  of 
compensation  must  go  without  legal  redress.  The  phrase 
damnum  aim  iniuriay  which  for  the  modem  law  is  at  best 
insignificant,  has  meaning  and  substance  enough  in  such  a 
system.  Only  that  harm  which  falls  within  one  of  the 
specified  categories  of  wrong-doing  entitles  the  person 
aggrieyed  to  a  legal  remedy. 

(Jeneral  Such  is  not  the  modem  way  of  regarding  legal  duties  or 

to  ^  harm  remedies.  It  is  not  only  certain  favoured  kinds  of  agree- 
m^odem  jj^^j^^  ^j^^t  q^q  protected,  but  all  agreements  that  satisfy 
certain  general  conditions  are  valid  and  binding,  subject 
to  exceptions  which  are  themselves  assignable  to  general 
principles  of  justice  and  policy.  So  we  can  be  no  longer 
satisfied  in  the  region  of  tort  with  a  mere  enumeration  of 
actionable  injuries.  The  whole  modem  law  of  negligence,' 
with  its  many  developments,  enforces  the  duty  of  fellow- 
citizens  to  observe  in  varying  circumstances  an  appropriate 
measure  of  prudence  to  avoid  causing  harm  to  one  another. 
The  situations  in  which  we  are  under  no  such  duty  appear 
at  this  day  not  as  normal  but  as  exceptional.  A  man  cannot 
keep  shop  or  walk  into  the  street  without  being  entitled  to 
expect  and  bound  to  practise  observance  in  this  kind,  as  we 
shall  more  fully  see  hereafter.  If  there  exists,  then,  a 
positive  duty  to  avoid  harm,  much  more  must  there  exist 
the  negative  duty  of  not  doing  wilful  harm ;  subject,  as  all 
general  duties  must  be  subject,  to  the  necessary  exceptions. 
The  three  main  heads  of  duty  with  which  the  law  of  torts 
is  concerned — namely,  to  abstain  from,  wilful  injnryj  to 
respect  the  property  of  others,  and  to  use  due  diligence  to 
avoidoausing  harm  to  others-r-are  all  alike  of  a  comprehen- 
sive nature.  As  our  law  of  contract  has  been  generalized 
by  the  doctrine  of  consideration  and  the  action  of  assumpsit^ 
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SO  has  our  law  of  civil  wrongs  by  the  wide  and  various 
application  of  actions  on  the  case  (b). 

The  commission  of  an  act  specifically  forbidden  by  law,  Acts  in 
or  the  omission  or  failure  to  perform  any  duty  specifically  specific^ 
imposed  by  law,  is  generally  equivalent  to  an  act  done  with  ^^i^alduty. 
intent  to  cause  wrongful  injury.  Where  the  harm  that 
ensues  from  the  unlawful  act  or  omission  is  the  very  kind 
of  harm  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  law  to  prevent  (and 
this  is  the  commonest  case),  the  justice  and  necessity  of 
this  rule  are  manifest  without  further  comment.  Where 
a  statute,  for  example,  expressly  lays  upon  a  railway  com- 
pany the  duty  of  fencing  and  watching  a  level  crossing, 
this  is  a  legislative  declaration  of  the  diligence  to  be 
required  of  the  company  in  providing  against  harm  to 
passengers  using  the  road.  Even  if  the  mischief  to  be 
prevented  is  not  such  as  an  ordinary  man  would  foresee  as 
the  probable  consequence  of  disobedience,  there  is  some 
default  in  the  mere  fact  that  the  law  is  disobeyed ;  at  any 
rate  a  court  of  law  cannot  admit  discussion  on  that  point ; 
and  the  defaulter  must  take  the  consequences.  The  old- 
fashioned  distinction  between  malu  prohibita  and  mala  in  se 
is  long  since  exploded.  The  simple  omission,  after  notice, 
to  perform  a  legal  duty,  may  be  a  wilful  offence  within  the 
meaning  of  a  penal  statute  (c).  As  a  matter  of  general 
policy,  there  are  so  many  temptations  to  neglect  public 
duties  of  all  kinds  for  the  sake  of  private  interest  that  the 
addition  of  this  quasi-penal  sanction  as  a  motive  to  their 
observance  appears  to  be  no  bad  thing.  Many  public 
duties,  however,  are  wholly  created  by  special  statutes.    In 

(h)  The  developed  Boman  law  pluribuB   modis   admitfi  ininriam 

had  dther  attained  or  was  on  Uie  nuuiifeBtam  est"  :  I.  iv.  4,  1. 

point  of  attaining  a  like  generality  (e)  Gully  y.  Smith,  12  Q.  B.  D. 

of  application.      <<Denique   aliis  121,  53  L.  J.  M.  0.  35. 
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such  cases  it  is  not  an  iiniyersal  proposition  that  a  breach 
of  the  duty  confers  a  private  right  of  action  on  any  and 
every  person  who  suffers  particular  damage  from  it.  The 
extent  of  the  liabilities  incident  to  a  statutory  duty  must 
be  ascertained  from  the  scope  and  terms  of  the  statute 
itself.  Acts  of  Parliament  often  contain  special  provisions 
for  enforcing  the  duties  declared  by  them,  and  those  provi- 
sions may  be  so  framed  as  to  exclude  expressly,  or  by 
implication,  any  right  of  private  suit  (rf).  Also  there  is  no 
cause  of  action  v^here  the  damage  complained  of  "  is  some- 
thing totally  apart  from  the  object  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment," as  being  evidently  outside  the  mischiefs  which  it 
was  intended  to  prevent.  What  the  legislature  has  declared 
to.be  wrongful  for  a  definite  purpose  cannot  be  therefore 
treated  as  wrongful  for  another  and  different  purpose  {c). 

Duty  of         As  to  the  duty  of  respecting  proprietary  rights,  we  have 
^^rty.^  already  mentioned  that  it  is  an  absolute  one.     Further 

illustration  is  reserved  for  the  special  treatment  of  that 

division  of  the  subject. 


Duties  of 
diligence. 


Then  we  have  the  general  duty  of  using  due  care  and 
caution.  What  is  due  care  and  caution  under  given  cir- 
cumstances has  to  be  worked  out  in  the  special  treatment 
of  negligence.  Here  we  may  say  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  standard  of  duty  is  fixed  by  reference  to  what  we 
should  expect  in  the  like  case  from  a  man  of  ordinary 
sense,  knowledge,  and  prudence. 

Afisiimp-        Moreover,  if  the  party  has  taken  in  hand  the  conduct  of 

skill.  anything  requiring  special  skill  and  knowledge,  we  require 

of  him  a  competent  measure  of  the  skill  and  knowledge 


(rf)  Atkinson  v.  NeiceattU  Water^ 
works  Co.  (1877)  2  Ex.  Div.  441, 
46  L.  J.  Ex.  776. 


W  Gorris  v.  Seott  (1874)  L,  E. 
9  Ex.  126,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  92 ;  Ward 
V.  Hobbs  (1878)  4  App.  Ca.  13,  23, 
48  L.  J.  Q.  B.  281. 
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usually  found  in  persons  who  undertake  such  matters. 
And  this  is  hardly  an  addition  to  the  general  rule ;  for  a 
man  of  common  sense  knows  wherein  he  is  competent  and 
wherein  not,  and  does  not  take  on  himself  things  in  which 
he  is  incompetent.  If  a  man  will  drive  a  carriage,  he  is 
bound  to  have  the  ordinary  competence  of  a  coachman ; 
if  he  will  handle  a  ship,  of  a  seaman ;  if  he  will  treat  a 
woimd,  of  a  surgeon ;  if  he  will  lay  bricks,  of  a  bricklayer ; 
and  so  in  every  case  that  can  be  put.  Whoever  takes  on 
himself  to  exercise  a  craft  holds  himself  out  as  possessing 
at  least  the  common  skill  of  that  craft,  and  is  answerable 
accordingly.  If  he  fails,  it  is  no  excuse  that  he  did  the 
best  he,  being  unskilled,  actually  could.  He  must  be 
reasonably  skilled  at  his  peril.  As  the  Romans  put  it, 
imperitia  cuipae  adnumeratur  (/).  A  good  rider  who  goes 
out  with  a  horse  he  had  no  cause  to  think  ungovernable, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  he  can  do  to  keep  his  horse  in 
hand,  is  run  away  with  by  the  horse,  is  not  liable  for  what 
mischief  the  horse  may  do  before  it  is  brought  under  con- 
trol again  (g) ;  but  if  a  bad  rider  is  run  away  with  by  a 
horse  which  a  fairly  good  rider  could  have  kept  in  order, 
he  will  be  liable.  An  exception  to  this  principle  appears  Exception 
to  be  admissible  in  one  uncommon  but  possible  kind  of  ^ty.^^" 
circumstances,  namely,  where  in  emergency,  and  to  avoid 
imminent  risk,  the  conduct  of  something  generally  en- 
trusted to  skilled  persons  is  taken  by  an  unskilled  person  ; 
as  if  the  crew  of  a  steamer  were  so  disabled  by  tempest 
or  sickness  that  tiie  whole  conduct  of  the  vessel  fell  upon 
an  engineer  without  knowledge  of  navigation,  or  a  sailor 
without  knowledge  of  steam-engines.  So  if  the  driver 
and  stoker  of  a  train  were  both  disabled,  say  by  sunstroke 

(/)  D.  60.  17,  de  div.  reg.  iuiiB  (g)  Eammaek  v.  White  (1862)  II 

fintiqni,  132  ;  cf.  D.  9.  2,  ad  legem  G.  B.  N.  S.  588,  31  L.  J.  G.  P. 

Aqpiliam,   8.     Both  passages  are  129 ;  Molmes  y.  Mather  (1876)  L.  R. 

from  Gains.  10  Ex.  261,  44  L.  J.  Ex.  176. 
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torts,  points  th^t  are  in  truth  of  the  very  substance  of  the 
law.  It  is  under  the  head  of  "  measure  of  damages  "  that 
these  for  the  most  part  occur  in  practice,  and  are  familiar 
to  lawyers;  but  their  real  connexion  with  the  leading 
principles  of  the  subject  must  not  be  overlooked  here. 


Meaning 
of  **  imme- 
diate 
cause." 


The  meaning  of  the  term  "immediate  cause"  is  not 
capable  of  perfect  or  general  definition.  Even  if  it  had  an 
ascertainable  logical  meaning,  which  is  more  than  doubtful, 
it  would  not  follow  that  the  legal  meaning  is  the  same. 
In  fact,  our  maxim  only  points  out  that  some  consequences 
are  held  too  remote  to  be  counted.  What  is  the  test  of 
remoteness  we  still  have  to  inquire.  The  view  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  justify  is  that,  for  the  purpose  of  civil 
liability,  those  consequences,  and  those  only,  are  deemed 
"  immediate,"  "  proximate,"  or,  to  anticipate  a  little, 
"  natural  and  probable,"  which  a  person  of  average  com- 
petence, and  inQwledge,  being  in  Jhe  like  case  wth  the. 
person  whose  conduct  is  complained  of,  and  having  the  like 
opportunities  of  observation,  might  be  expected  to  foresee 
as  likely  to  follow  upon  such  conduct.  This  is  only  where 
the  particular  consequence  is  not  known  to  have  been  in- 
tended or  foreseen  by  the  actor.  If  proof  of  that  be  forth- 
coming, whether  the  consequence  was  "  immediate  "  or  not 
does  not  matter.  That  which  a  man  actually  foresees  is 
to  him,  at  all  events,  natural  and  probable. 


Liability 
for  oon- 
seqnenoes 
of  wilful 
act: 


In  the  case  of  wilful  wrong-doing  we  have  an  act  in- 
tended to  do  harm,  and  harm  done  by  it.  The  inference 
of  liability  from  such  an  act  (given  the  general  rule,  and 
assuming  no  just  cause  of  exception  to  be  present)  may 
seem  a  plain  matter.  But  even  in  this  first  case  it  is  not 
so  plain  as  it  seems.  We  have  to  consider  the  relation  of 
that  which  the  wrong-doer  intends  to  the  events  which  in 
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fact  are  brought  to  pass  by  his  deed ;  a  relation  which  is 
not  constant,  nor  always  evident.  A  man  strikes  at  another 
with  his  fist  or  a  stick,  and  the  blow  takes  effect  as  he  meant 
it  to  do.  Here  the  connexion  of  act  and  consequence  is 
plain  enough,  and  the  wrongful  actor  is  liable  for  the  re- 
sulting hurt.  But  the  consequence  may  be  more  than  was  it  extenda 
intended,  or  different.  And  it  may  be  different  either  in  ^^^ 
respect  of  the  event,  or  of  the  person  affected.  Nym  ^^^f^oefl 
quarrels  with  Pistol  and  knocks  him  down.  The  blow  is  tended, 
not  serious  in  itself,  but  Pistol  falls  on  a  heap  of  stones 
which  cut  and  bruise  him.  Or  they  are  on  the  bank  of  a 
deep  ditch ;  Nym  does  not  mean  to  put  Pistol  iuto  the 
ditch,  but  his  blow  throws  Tistol  off  his  balance,  whereby 
Pistol  does  fall  into  the  ditch,  and  his  clothes  are  spoilt. 
These  are  simple  oases  where  a  different  consequence  from 
that  which  was  intended  happens  as  an  incident  of  the  same 
action.  Again,  one  of  Jack  Cade's  men  throws  a  stone  at 
an  alderman.  The  stone  misses  the  alderman,  but  strikes 
and  breaks  a  jug  of  beer  which  another  citizen  is  carrying. 
Or  Nym  and  Bardolph  agree  to  waylay  and  beat  Pistol 
after  dark.  Poins  comes  along  the  road  at  the  time  and 
place  where  they  expect  Pistol ;  and,  taking  him  for  Pistol, 
Bardolph  and  Nym  seize  and  beat  Poins.  Clearly,  just  as 
much  wrong  is  done  to  Poins,  and  he  has  the  same  claim  to 
redress,  as  if  Bardolph  and  Nym  meant  to  beat  Poins,  and 
not  Pistol  (m).     Or,  to  take  an  actual  and  well-known  case 

(m)  In  criminal  law  there  is  Bome  doubtful  whether  he  can  be  said 

difficulty  in  the  case  of  attempted  to  have  attempted  to  kiU  either  X. 

personal  offences.      There    is   no  or  Z.    Cf.  S,  v.  Latimer  (1886)  17 

doubt  that  if  A.  shoots  and  kills  Q.  B.  D.  359,  56  L.  J.  M.  C.  135. 

or  wounds  X.,  under   the    belief  In  Germany  there  is  a  whole  litera- 

that  the  man  he  shoots  at  is  Z.,  ture  of  modem  controversy  on  the 

be  is  in  no  way  excused  by  the  mis-  subject.    See  Dr.  R.  Franz,  *  *  Vor- 

take,  and  cannot  be  heard  to  say  steUung  und  WiUe  in  der  modemen 

that  he  had  no  unlawful  intention  Doluslehre,"  Ztsch.  fiir  die  gesamto 

as  toX. :  Ji.  V.  Smith  (1856)  Dears.  Strafrechtswissenschaft,  x.  169. 
669.    But  if  he  misses,  it  seems 
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in  our  books  («),  Shepherd  throws  a  Kghted  squib  into  a 
building  full  of  people,  doubtless  intending  it  to  do  mis- 
chief of  some  kind.  It  falls  near  a  person  who,  hy  an 
instant  and  natural  act  of  self-protection,  casts  it  from  him. 
-  A  third  person  again  does  the  same.  In  this  third  flight 
the  squib  meets  with  Scott,  strikes  him  in  the  face,  and 
explodes,  destroying  the  sight  of  one  eye.  Shepherd 
neither  threw  the  squib  at  Scott,  nor  intended  such  grave 
harm  to  any  one ;  but  he  is  none  the  less  liable  to  Scott. 
And  so  in  the  other  cases  put,  it  is  clear  law  that  the 
wrong-doer  is  liable  to  make  good  the  consequences,  and  it 
is  likewise  obvious  to  common  sense  that  he  ought  to  be. 
He  went  about  to  do  harm,  and  having  begun  an  act  of 
wrongful  nuschief ,  he  cannot  stop  the  risk  at  his  pleasure, 
nor  confine  it  to  the  precise  objects  he  laid  out,  but  must 
abide  it  fully  and  to  the  end. 


"Natural  This  principle  is  commonly  expressed  in  the  maxim  that 
quences:"  "  a  man jsjreaimed  to  mtend  the  natural  j^msequences  of 
the  rX  to  hi?_^^*^ '  "  ^  proposition  which,  with  due  explanation  and 

the  actor's  within  due  limits,  is  acceptable,  but  which  in  itself  is 
mtention,  ^  '  r  7 

ambiguous.  To  start  from  the  simplest  case,  we  may  know 
that  the  man  intended  to  produce  a  certain  consequence,  and 
did  produce  it.  And  we  may  have  independent  proof  of 
the  intention ;  as  if  he  announced  it  beforehand  by  threats 
or  boasting  of  what  he  would  do.  But  oftentimes  the  act 
itself  is  the  chief  or  sole  proof  of  the  intention  with  which 
it  is  done.  If  we  see  Nym  walk  up  to  Pistol  and  knock 
him  down,  we  infer  that  Pistol's  fall  was  intended  by  Nym 

(»)  /?/;/>/<  Y»  a^^^mWt  2  ^*  ^1*  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^  <^tL6e  about  as  ob- 

892  ;  and  in  1  Sm.  L.  G.    No  doubt  yious  as  it  can  be  ;  it  was,  however, 

was  entertained  of  Shepherd's  lia-  not  necessary,  squib -throwing,  as 

bilitj ;  the  only  question  being  in  .Nares  J.  pointed  out,  haying  been 

what  form  of  action  he  was  liable.  declared  a  nuisance  by  statute. 
The  inference  of  wrcjngful  inten- 
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as  the  consequence  of  the  blow.  We  may  be  mistaken  in 
this  judgment.  Possibly  Nym  is  walking  in  his  sleep,  and 
has  no  real  intention  at  all,  at  any  rate  none  which  can  be 
imputed  to  Nym  awake.  But  we  do  naturally  infer  inten- 
tion, and  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  our  being 
right.  So  nobody  could  doubt  that  when  Shepherd  threw 
a  lighted  squib  into  a  crowded  place  he  expected  and  meant 
mischief  of  some  kind  to  be  done  by  it.  Thus  far  it  is  a 
real  inference,  not  a  presimiption  properly  so  called.  Now 
take  the  case  of  Nym  knocking  Pistol  over  a  bank  into  the 
ditch.  We  will  suppose  there  is  nothing  (as  there  well  may 
be  nothing  but  Nym's  own  worthless  assertion)  to  show 
whether  Nym  knew  the  ditch  was  there ;  or,  if  he  did  know, 
whether  he  meant  Pistol  to  fall  into  it.  These  questions 
are  like  enough  to  be  insoluble.  How  shall  we  deal  with 
them  ?  We  shall  disregard  them.  From  Nym's  point  of 
view  his  purpose  may  have  been  simply  to  knock  Pistol 
down,  or  to  knock  him  into  the  ditch  also ;  from  Pistol's 
point  of  view  the  grievance  is  the  same.  The  wrong-doer 
cannot  call  on  us  to  perform  a  nice  discrimination  of  that 
which  is  willed  by  him  from  that  which  is  only  conse- 
quential on  the  strictly  wilful  wrong.  We  say  that  inten- 
tion is  presumed,  meaning  that  it  does  not  matter  whether 
intention  can  be  proved  or  not ;  nay,  more,  it  would  in  the 
majority  of  cases  make  no  difference  if  the  wrong-doer 
could  disprove  it.  Such  an  explanation  as  this — "  I  did 
mean  to  knock  you  down,  but  I  meant  you  not  to  faU  into 
the  ditch" — ^would,  even  if  believed,  be  the  lamest  of 
apologies,  and  it  would  no  less  be  a  vain  excuse  in  law. 

The  habit  by  which  we  speak  of  presumption  comes  Meauing 
probably  from  the  time  when,  inasmuch  as  parties  could  tiLal^d 
not  give  evidence,  intention  could  hardly  ever  be  matter  probable*' 
of  direct  proof.    Under  the  old  system  of  pleading  and  quence. 
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procedure,  Brian  0.  J.  might  well  say,  "  the  thought  of 
man  is  not  triable  "  (o).  Still  there  is  more  in  our  maxim 
than  this.  For  although  we  do  not  care  whether  the  man 
intended  the  particular  consequence  or  not,  we  have  in 
mind  such  consequences  as  he  might  have  intended,  or, 
without  exactly  intending  them,  contemplated  as  possible ; 
so  that  it  would  not  be  absurd  to  infer  as  a  fact  that  he 
either  did  mean  them  to  ensue,  or  recklessly  put  aside  the 
risk  of  some  such  consequences  ensuing.  This  is  the  limit 
introduced  by  such  terms  as  "natural" — or  more  fully, 
"natural  and  probable"  —  consequence  (jo).  What  is 
natural  and  probable  in  this  sense  is  commonly,  but  not 
always,  obvious.  There  are  consequences  which  no  man 
could,  with  common  sense  and  observation,  help  foreseeing. 
There  are  others  which  no  human  prudence  could  have 
foreseen.  Between  these  extremes  is  a  middle  region  of 
various  probabilities  divided  by  an  ideal  boundary  which 
vrill  be  differently  fixed  by  different  opinions ;  and  as  we 
approach  this  boundary  the  difficulties  increase.  There  is 
a  point  where  subsequent  events  are,  according  to  common 
understanding,  the  consequence  not  of  the  first  wrongful 
act  at  all,  but  of  somethiug  else  that  has  happened  in  the 
meanwhile,  though,  but  for  the  first  act,  the  event  might 
or  could  not  have  been  what  it  was  ((7).  But  that  point 
cannot  be  defined  by  science  or  philosophy  (r) ;  and  even  if  it 


1 


{0)  Year-Book  17  Ed?r.  IV.  1, 
translated  in  Blackburn  on  Sale, 
at  p.  193  in  Ist  ed.,  261  in  2nd  ed. 
by  Graham. 

{p)  **  Normal,  or  likely  or- pro- 
bable of  occurrence  in  the  t)rdinary 
course  of  things,  would  perhaps 
be  the  better  expression**  :  Grove 
J.  in  Smith  V.  Green^  I  0.  P.  D. 
at  p.  96.  But  what  is  normal  or 
likely  to  a  specialist  may  not  bo 


normal  or  likely  to  a  plain  man^s 
knowledge  and  experience. 

{q)  Thus  Quain  J.  said  {Sneahy 
V.  L.  ^  Y.  Sail.  Co.y  L.  R.  9  Q.  B. 
at  p.  268) :  "  In  tort  the  defendant 
is  liable  for  all  the  consequences 
of  his  illegal  act,  where  they  are 
not  so  remote  as  to  have  no  direct 
oonneidon  with  the  act,  as  by  the 
lapse  of  time  for  instance." 

(r)  "The  doctrine  of  causation," 
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could,  the  definition  would  not  be  of  much  use  lor  the 
guidanoe  of  juries.  If  English  law  seems  vague  on  these 
questions,  it  is  because,  in  the  analysis  made  necessary  by 
the  separation  of  findings  of  fact  from  conclusions  of  law, 
it  has  grappled  more  closely  with  the  inherent  vagueness 
of  facts  than  any  other  system.  We  may  now  take  some 
illustrations  of  the  rule  of  "  natural  and  probable  conse- 
quenoes "  as  it  is  generally  accepted.  In  whatever  form 
we  stftte  it,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  a  logical 
definition,  but  only  a  guide  to  the  exercise  of  common 
sense.  The  lawyer  cannot  afford  to  adventure  himself 
with  philosophers  in  the  logical  and  metaphysical  con- 
troversies that  beset  the  idea  of  cause. 

In  Vandenburah  v.  Tniax{s).  decided  by  the  Supreme  Vanden- 
Court  of  New  York  in  1847,  the  plainti£f'8  servant  and  the  Truax. ' 
defendant  quarrelled  in  the  street.  The  defendant  took 
hold  of  the  servant,  who  broke  loose  from  him  and  ran 
away ;  '^  the  defendant  took  up  a  pick-axe  and  followed 
the  boy,  who  fied  into  the  plaintifiPs  store,  and  the  de- 
fendant pursued  him  there,  with  the  pick-axe  in  his  hand." 
In  running  behind  .the  counter  for  shelter  the  servant 
knocked  out  the  faucet  from  a  cask  of  wine,  whereby  the 
wine  ran  out  and  was  lost.  Here  the  defendant  (whatever 
the  merits  of  the  original  quarrel)  was  clearly  a  wrong- 
doer in  pursuing  the  boy;  the  plaintiff's  house  was  a 
natural  place  for  his  servant  to  take  refuge  in,  and  it  was 
also  natural  that  the  servant,  ^^  fleeing  for  his  life  from  a 
man  in  hot  pursuit  armed  with  a  deadly  weapon,"  should, 
in  his  hasty  movements,  do  some  damage  to  the  plaintiff's 
property  in  the  shop. 

said  Ely  L.  J.,  ''inyolves  much  B.  416. 

difBcultj    in    philosophy     as   in  («)  4  Benio,  464.     The  decision 

law":  Seton   y.  Zafime   (1887)  19  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  as 

Q.  B.  Diy.  at  p.  74,  56  L.  J.  Q.  good  law. 

P.  V 
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Guiiu  T.         There  was  a  onrious  earlier  ease  in  the  same  State  (/), 

Sican, 

where  one  GuiUe,  after  going  up  in  a  balloon,  came  down 
in  Swan's  garden.  A  crowd  of  people,  attracted  by  the 
balloon,  broke  into  the  garden  and  trod  down  the  yege- 
tables  and  flowers.  Gnille's  descent  was  in  itself  plainly 
a  trespass ;  and  he  was  held  liable  not  only  for  the  damage 
done  by  the  balloon  itself  but  for  that  which  was  done  by 
the  crowd.  ^^  If  his  descent  under  such  circumstances 
would,  ordinarily  and  naturally,  draw  a  crowd  of  people 
about  him,  either  from  curiosity,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  him  from  a  perilous  situation ;  all  this  he  ought 
to  have  foreseen,  and  must  be  responsible  for  "  {u) .  In  both 
these  cases  the  squib  case  was  commented  and  relied  on. 
Similarly  it  has  many  times  been  said,  and  it  is  undoubted 
law,  that  if  a  man  lets  loose  a  dangerous  animal  in  an 
inhabited  place  he  is  liable  for  all  the  mischief  it 
may  do. 

LiabiiHy        The  balloon  case  illustrates  what  was  observed  in  the 

for  0011B6- 

quenoes  of  first  chapter  on  the  place  of  trespass  in  the  law  of  torts. 

"'^***""  The  trespass  was  not  in  the  common  sense  wilful ;  QuiUe 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  come  down  into  Swan's  garden, 
which  he  did,  in  fact,  with  some  danger  to  himself.  But 
a  man  who  goes  up  in  a  balloon  must  know  that  he  has  to 
come  down  somewhere,  and  that  he  cannot  be  sure  of 
coming  down  in  a  place  which  he  is  entitled  to  use  for 
that  purpose,  or  where  his  descent  will  cause  no  damage 
and  excite  no  objection.  Guille's  liability  was  accordingly 
the  same  as  if  the  balloon  had  been  under  his  control,  and 
he  had  guided  it  into  Swan's  garden.     If  balloons  were  as 


(0  GuiUe  V.  Sv>an  (1822)  19 
JohnB.  381. 

(tt)  Per  Spencer  O.J.  It  appeared 
that  the  defendant  (plaintifl  in 
error)  had  called  for  help ;  bat  thia 
was  treated  as  immaterial.  The 
recent    Scottish    case    of     ScotVs 


Trustees  v.  Ifoae  (1889),  17  Ct.  of 
Sees.  0.  4th  S.  32,  is  hardly  so 
strong,  for  there  a  parachute 
descent  was  not  only  contemplated 
bnt  advertised  as  a  public  enter- 
tainment. 
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manageable  as  a  vessel  at  sea,  and  by  some  aocident  which 
oould  not  be  ascribed  to  any  fault  of  the  traveller  the 
steering  apparatus  got  out  of  order,  and  so  the  balloon 
drifted  into  a  neighbour's  garden,  the  result  might  be 
difiPerent.  So,  if  a  landslip  carries  away  my  land  and 
house  from  a  hillside  on  which  the  house  is  built,  and 
myself  in  the  house,  and  leaves  aU  overlying  a  neighbour's 
field  in  the  valley,  it  cannot  be  said  that  I  am  liable  for 
the  damage  to  my  neighbour's  land ;  indeed,  there  is  not 
even  a  technical  trespass,  for  there  is  no  voluntary  act  at 
all.  But  where  trespass  to  property  is  conmiitted  by  a 
voluntary  act,  known  or  not  known  to  be  an  infringement 
of  another's  right,  there  the  trespasser,  as  regards  liability 
for  consequences,  is  on  the  same  footing  as  a  wilful 
wrong-doer. 

A  simple  example  of  a  consequence  too  remote  to  be  Conae- 

,  .      ,  quence  too 

ground  for  liability,  though  it  was  part  of  the  incidents  remote : 
following  on  a  wrongful   act,  is  afforded  by  Glover  v.  z,^sJir, 
London  and  South    Western  Railtcay  Compani/iv).    The  ^^*^'  ^^• 
plaintiff,  being  a  passenger  on  the  railway,  was  charged 
by  the  company's  ticket  collector,  wrongly  as  it  turned  out, 
with  not  having  a  ticket,  and  was  removed  from  the  train 
by  the  company's  servants  with  no  more  force  than  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose.     He  left  a  pair  of  race-glasses 
in  the  carriage,  which  were  lost;  and  he  sought  to  hold 
the  company  liable  not  only  for  the  personal  assault  com- 
mitted by  taking  him  out  of  the  train,  but  for  the  value  of 
these  glasses.     The  Court  held  without  difficulty  that  the 
loss  was  not  the  "  necessary  consequence  "  or  "  immediate 
result "  of  the  wrongful  act :  for  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  plaintiff  was  prevented  from  taking  his  glasses 

{v)  (1867)  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  26,  37  L.  J,  Q.  B.  67. 
d2 
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-with  him,  or  that  he  would  not  have  got  them  if  after 
leaying  the  carriage  he  had  asked  for  them. 

^'^  t^-  In  criminal  law  the  question  not  unfrequently  occurs,  on 
killing  in  a  charge  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  whether  a  certain  act 
law.  or  neglect  was  the  "  immediate  cause  "  of  the  death  of  the 

deceased  person.  We  shall  not  enter  here  upon  the  cases 
on  this  head;  hut  the  comparison  of  them  will  be  found  in- 
teresting.    They  are  collected  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  (a?). 

Liability  The  doctrine  of  "natural  and  probable  consequence'*  is 
genoe  most  clearly  illustrated,  however,  in  the  law  of  negligence, 
on^.  For  there  the  substance  of  the  wrong  itself  is  failure  to 
bability  of  ^  y^^  ^^^  foresight :  it  has  been  defined  as  "  the  omis- 

conse-  ^ 

quenoe,      gion  to  do  something  which  a  reasonable  man,  guided  upon 
capability  those  considerations  which  ordinarily  regulate  the  conduct 
foreseen      ^^  human  aflEairs,  would  do,  or  doing  something  which  a 
3S^ii,nabl    pmdent  and  reasonable  man  would  not  do"  (y).     Now  a 
man.         reasonable  man  can  be  guided  only  by  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  probabilities.     If  men  went  about  to  guard  them- 
selves against  every  risk  to  themselves  or  others  which 
might  by  ingenious  conjecture  be  conceived  as  possible, 
human  affairs  could  not  be  carried  on  at  aU.     The  reason- 
able man,  then,  to  whose  ideal  behaviour  we  are  to  look  as 
the  standard  of  duty,  will  neither  neglect  what  he  can  fore- 
cast as  probable,  nor  waste  his  anxiety  on  events  that  are 
barely  possible.     He  will  order  his  precaution  by  the 
measure  of  what  appears  likely  in  the  known  course  of 
things.     This  being  the  standard,  it  follows  that  if  in  a 
particular  case  (not  being  within  certain  special  and  more 
stringent  rules)  the  harm  complained  of  is  not  such  as  a 

{»)  IHgest  of  the  Criminal  Law,  This  is  not  a  oomplete  definition, 

Arts.  219,  220.  since  a  man  is  not  liable  for  even 

(y)  Alderson    B.    in    Blyth    r.  wilful  omission  without  some  ante- 

Birmingham  WaUncarks  Co.  (1866)  cedent  ground  of  duty.     But  of 

11   Ex.  781;   25  L.  J.  Ex.  212.  that  hereafter. 
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reasonable  man  in  the  defendant's  place  should  have  fore- 
seen as  likely  to  happen,  there  is  no  wrong  and  no  liability. 
And  the  statement  proposed,  though  not  positively  laid 
down,  in  Crreenland  v.  Chaplin  (z).  namely,  "  that  a  person 
is  expected  to  antioipate  and  guard  against  aU  reasonable 
consequences,  but  that  he  is  not,  by  the  law  of  Englcmd, 
expected  to  anticipate  and  guard  against  that  which  no 
reasonable  man  would  expect  to  occur,"  appears  to  contain 
the  only  rule  tenable  on  principle  where  the  liability  is 
founded  solely  on  negligence.  "  Mischief  which  could  by 
no  possibility  have  been  foreseen,  and  which  no  reasonable 
person  would  have  anticipated,"  may  be  the  ground  of 
legal  compensation  under  some  rule  of  exceptional  severity, 
and  such  rules,  for  various  reasons,  exist ;  but  under  an 
ordinary  rule  of  due  caxe  and  caution  it  cannot  be  taken 
into  account. 

We  shall  now  give  examples  on  either  side  of  the  line.     Examples: 
In  Sill  V.  New  River  Company  (a) ,  the  defendant  company  jfew  iiver 
had  in  the  course  of  their  works  caused  a  stream  of  water  ^* 
to  spout  up  in  the  middle  of  a  public  road,  without  making 
any  provision,  such  as  fencing  or  watching  it,  for  the 
safety  of  persons  using  the  highway.    As  the  plaintiff's 
horses  and  carriage  were  being  driven  along  the  road,  the 
horses  shied  at  the  water,  dashed  across  the  road,  and  fell 
into  an  open  excavation  by  the  roadside  which  had  been 
made  by  persons  and  for  purposes  unconnected  with  the 
water  company.     It  was  argued  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  injuries  to  man,  horses,  and  carriage  ensuing  upon 
this  fall  was  not  the  unlawful  act  of  the  water  company, 
but  the  neglect  of  the  contractors  who  had  made  the  cutting 
in  leaving  it  open  and  unf  enced.     But  the  Court  held  that 

(z)  Per  Follook  0.  B.   (1850)  6      Harria  y.  Mohh*  (Denman  J.  1878) 
Ex.  at  p.  248.  3  Ex.  D.   268,    whiofa,    perhaps, 

(fl)  9  B.  &  S.  303  (1868) ;   cp.       goes  a  step  farther. 
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the  "proximate  cause"  was  "the  first  negligent  act  which 
drove  the  carriage  and  horses  into  the  excavation. "  In 
fact,  it  was  a  natural  consequence  that  frightened  horses 
should  holt  off  the  road ;  it  could  not  be  foreseen  exactly 
where  they  would  go  off,  or  what  they  might  run  against 
or  fall  into.  But  some  such  harm  as  did  happen  was 
probable  enough,  and  it  was  immaterial  for  the  purpose 
in  hand  whether  the  actual  state  of  the  ground  was 
temporary  or  permanent,  the  work  of  nature  or  of  man. 
If  the  carriage  had  gone  into  a  river,  or  over  an  embank- 
ment, or  down  a  precipice,  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
possible  to  raise  the  doubt. 

ynuiama  WilUams  v.  Oreat  Western^  Railway  Company  (b)  is  a 
:Raii'.  Co!  stronger  case,  if  not  an  extreme  one.  There  were  on  a 
portion  of  the  company's  line  in  Denbighshire  two  level 
crossings  neax  one  another,  the  railway  meeting  a  carriage- 
road  in  one  place  and  a  footpath  (which  branched  off  from 
the  road)  in  the  other.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  company 
tmder  certain  Acts  to  have  gates  and  a  watchman  at  the 
road  crossing,  and  a  gate  or  stile  at  the  footpath  crossing ; 
but  none  of  these  things  had  been  done. 

"  On  the  22nd  December,  1871,  the  plaintiff,  a  child  of 
four  and  a-half  years  old,  was  found  lying  on  the  rails  by 
the  footpath,  with  one  foot  severed  from  his  body.  There 
was  no  evidence  to  show  how  the  child  had  come  there, 
beyond  this,  that  he  had  been  sent  on  an  errand  a  few 
minutes  before  from  the  cottage  where  he  lived,  which  lay 
by  the  roadside,  at  about  300  yards  distance  from  the  rail- 
way, and  farther  from  it  than  the  point  where  the  footpath 
diverged  from  the  road.  It  was  suggested  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants  that  he  had  gone  along  the  road,  and  then, 
reaching  the  railway,  had  strayed  down  the  line;  and  on 

(b)  L.  B.  9  Ex.  157,  43 L.  J.  Ex.       Central  Sail.  Co.  (1883)  111  U.  S. 
105  (1874).    Op.  KaifM  v.  Michigan      228. 
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the  part  of  the  plamtifF,  that  he  had  gone  along  the  open 
footpath,  and  was  orosamg  the  line  when  he  was  knooked 
down  and  injured  by  the  passing  train." 

On  these  facts  it  was  held  that  there  was  evidenoe  proper 
to  go  to  a  juiy,  and  on  which  they  might  reasonably  find 
that  the  accident  to  the  child  was  caused  by  the  railway 
company's  omission  to  provide  a  gate  or  stile.  ^*  One  at 
least  of  the  objects  for  which  a  gate  or  stile  is  required  is 
to  warn  people  of  what  is  before  them,  and  to  make  them 
pause  before  reaching  a  dangerous  place  like  a  railroad  "  (c) . 

In  ^'^ilif*  Y   ^^fflffj?!/  j/argA   v>   Trinity  Souse  (d)^  a  BaUifiof 
Trinity  House  cutter  had  by  negligent  nayigation  struck  on  Mmvh^T. 
a  shoal  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  outside  the  plaintiffs'  jj^^ 
sea-wall.     Becoming  unmanageable,  the  vessel   was  in- 
evitably driven  by  strong  wind  and  tide  against  the  sea- 
wall, and  did  much  damage  to  the  wall.     It  was  held 
without   difficulty  that   the   Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House  was  liable  (under  the  ordinary  rule  of  a  master's 
responsibility  for  his  servants,  of  which  hereafter)  for  this 
damage,  as  being  the  direct  consequence  of  the  first  default 
which  rendered  the  vessel  unmanageable. 

Something  like  this,  but  not  so  simple,  was  Lt/nch  v.  Zyneh  t. 
Nurdin  (g),  where  the  owner  of  a  horse  and  cart  left  them 
imwatched  in  the  street;  some  children  came  up  and  began 
playing  about  the  cart,  and  as  one  of  them,  the  plaintiff  in 

(e)  Amphlett  B.  at  p.  162.  gation  ran  into  a  bark,  and  disabled 

(d)  L.  B.  5  Ex.  204y  39  L.  J.  her;  the  bark  was  driven  on  shore  ;• 

Ex.  163  (1870) ;  in  Ex.  Ch.  L.  B.  held  that  the  owners  of  the  brig 

7  Ex.  247  (1872) .    This  oomes  near  were  liable  for  injury  ensuing  from 

the  case  of  letting  loose  a  danger-  the  wreck  of  the  bark  to  persons  on 

ous  animal :  a  drifting  vessel  is  in  board  her. 

itself  a  dangerous  thing.    In  The  {e)  1  Q.  B.  29, 10 L.  J.  Q.  B.  73 

Oeorge  and  Riehard,  L.  B.  3  A.  &  (1841) ;  cp.  Clark  v.  ChamberSy  3  Q. 

E.  466,  a  brig  by  negligent  navi-  B.  B.  at  p.  331. 


Nurdin, 
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the  cause,  was  climbing  into  the  cart  another  pulled  the 
horse's  bridle,  the  horse  moved  on,  and  the  plaintiff  fell 
down  under  the  wheel  of  the  cart  and  was  hurt.  The 
owner  who  had  left  the  cart  and  horse  unattended  was 
held  liable  for  this  injury.  The  Court  thought  it  strictly 
within  the  province  of  a  jury  "  to  pronounce  on  all  the 
drcumstanoes,  whether  the  defendant's  conduct  was  want- 
ing in  ordinary  care,  and  the  harm  to  the  plaintifE  such  a 
result  of  it  as  might  have  been  expected  "  (/). 


Con- 
trasted 
oftseaof 
non- 
liability 
andlia- 
biUty: 
Coxy. 
Burbidffe, 
ZeeY. 
Itiley. 


It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  the  disposition  of  the 
Courts  has  been  to  extend  rather  than  to  narrow  the  range 
of  "  natural  and  probable  consequences."  A  pair  of  cases 
at  first  sight  pretty  much  alike  in  their  facts,  but  in  one  of 
which  the  claim  succeeded,  while  in  the  other  it  failed,  will 
show  where  the  line  is  drawn.  If  a  horse  escapes  into  a 
public  road  and  kicks  a  person  who  is  lawfully  on  the 
road,  its  owner  is  not  liable  unless  he  knew  the  horse  to  be 
vicious  {g).  He  was  bound  indeed  to  keep  his  horse  from 
straying,  but  it  is  not  an  ordinary  consequence  of  a  horse 
being  loose  on  a  road  that  it  should  kick  human  beings 
without  provocation.  The  rule  is  different  however  if  a 
horse  by  reason  of  a  defective  gate  strays  not  into  the  road 


(/)  Thifl  case  was  relied  on  in 
Massachusetts  in  PoweU  y.  Devmey 
(1849)  3  Gush.  300,  where  the  de- 
fendant's truck  had,  contrary  to 
local  regulations,  been  left  out  in 
the  street  for  the  night,  the  shafts 
,  being  shored  up  and  projecting  into 
the  road :  a  second  truck  was  simi- 
larly placed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road:  the  driver  of  a  third 
truck,  endeayouring  with  due  cau- 
tion, as  it  was  found,  to  drive  past 
through  the  narrowed  fairway  thus 
left,  struck  the  shafts  of  the  de- 


fendant's truck,  which  whirled 
round  and  struck  and  icjured  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  on  the  sidewalk. 
Held,  the  defendant  was  liable.  If 
the  case  had  been  that  the  shafts 
of  the  truck  remained  on  the  side- 
walk, and  the  plaintiff  afterwards 
stumbled  on  them  in  the  dark,  it 
would  be  an  almost  exact  parallel 
to  Clark  v.  Chambers  (3  Q.  B.  D. 
827,  47  L.  J.  Q.  B.  427  ;  see  below). 
{jf)  C^£^V;^g«rfti^^(1863)  13  0. 
B.  N.  S.  430,  32  L.  J.  0.  P.  89. 
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but  into  an  adjoining  field  Yfhere  there  are  other  horses, 
and  kioks  one  of  those  horses.  In  that  ease  the  person 
whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain  the  gate  is  liable  to  the 
owner  of  the  injured  horse  (A). 

The  leading  case  oi  Metropolitan  Rail,  Co.  v.  Jackson  (t)  Metropolis 
is  in  truth  of  this  class,  though  the  problem  arose  and  was  Co.  y. 
considered,  in  form,  upon  the  question  whether  there  was 
any  eyidenoe  of  negligence.  The  plaintiff  was  a  passenger 
in  a  carriage  already  over-full.  As  the  train  was  stopping 
at  a  station,  he  stood  up  to  resist  yet  other  persons  who 
had  opened  the  door  and  tried  to  press  in.  While  he  was 
thus  standing,  and  the  door  was  open,  the  train  moved  on. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  the  door-lintel  for  support,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  porter  came  up,  turned  ofE  the  intruders, 
and  quickly  shut  the  door  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
plaintiff's  thumb  was  caught  by  the  door  and  crushed. 
After  much  difference  of  opinion  in  the  courts  below, 
mainly  due  to  a  too  literal  following  of  certain  previous 
authorities,  the  House  of  Lords  unanimously  held  that, 
assuming  the  failure  to  prevent  overcrowding  to  be  negli- 
gence on  the  company's  part,  the  hurt  suffered  by  the 
plaintiff  was  not  nearly  or  certainly  enough  connected 
with  it  to  give  him  a  cause  of  action.  It  was  an  accident 
which  might  no  less  have  happened  if  the  carriage  had 
not  been  overcrowded  at  alL 

Unusual  conditions  brought  about  by  severe  frost  have  N<m-^ 
more  than  once  been  the  occasion  of  accidents  on  which  f ^  oo^ 


(h)  Lee  Y.  Sileif  (1866)  18  0.  B.  mU  v.  Zqftus  Iron  Co.,  L.  B.  10 

N.  S.  722,  34  L.  J.  C.  P.   212.  0.  P.  10,  44  L.  J.  C.  P.  24. 
Both   deoiaioDs  were   nnaiiimoiu,  (i)  3  App.   Cs.   193,  47  L.  J. 

and  two  judgea  (Erie  0.  J.  and  G.  P.  303  (1877). 
Keating  J.)  took  part  in  both.    Op. 
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Beqnenoes  untenable  claims  for  oompensation  haye  been  founded,  the 

Ptate  of      Courts  holding  that  the  mishap  was  not  such  as  the  party 

^/wf^T.     charged  with  causing  it  by  his  negligence  could  reason- 

£irmiiv-    a^y  \yQ  expected  to  provide  against.    In  the  memorable 

fTater-       "  Crimean  winter  "  of  1854-5  a  fire-plug  attached  to  one 

of  the  mains  of  the  Birmingham  Waterworks  Company 

was  deranged  by  the  frost,  the  expansion  of  superficial  ice 

forcing  out  the  plug,  as  it  afterwards  seemed,  and  the 

water  from  the  main  being  dammed  by  incrusted  ice  and 

snow  above.     The  escaping  water  found  its  way  through 

the  ground  into  the  cellar  of  a  private  house,  and  the 

occupier  sought  to  recover  from  the  company  for  the 

damage.    The  Court  held  that  the  accident  was  manifestly 

an  extraordinary  one,  and  beyond  any  such  foresight  as 

could  be   reasonably  required  (^•).      Here   nothing   was 

alleged  as  constituting  a  wrong  on  the  company's  part 

beyond  the  mere  fact  that  they  did  not  take  extraordinary 

precautions. 

{>harp  V.  The  later  case  of  Sharp  v.  Powell  {I)  goes  farther,  as  the 
story  begins  with  an  act  on  the  defendant's  part  which 
was  a  clear  breach  of  the  law.  He  caused  his  van  to  be 
washed  in  a  public  street,  contrary  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Act.  The  water  ran  down  a  gutter,  and  would  in 
fact  {m)  (but  for  a  hard  frost  which  had  then  set  in  for 
some  time)  have  run  harmlessly  down  a  grating  into  the 
sewer,  at  a  comer  some  twenty-five  yards  from  where  the 
van  was  washed.     As  it  happened,  the  grating  was  frozen 

(k)  BUfth  Y.  Birmingham  Water'  pariaon  with  the  others  here  dted. 

works  Co.  (1856)  11  Ex.  781,   26  Cp.  Kayne  on  Damages,  Preface 

L.  J.  Ex.  212.    The  question  was  to  the  first  edition, 
notreallyof  remoteness  of  damage,  (/)  L.  R.  7  0.  P.  263,  41  L.  J. 

but  whether  there  was  any  evidence  0.  P.  95  (1872). 
of  negligence  at  all :  nevertheless  (m)  So  the  Court  found,  having 

the  case  is   instructive  for  com-  power  to  draw  inferences  of  fact. 
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over,  the  water  spread  out  and  froze  into  a  sheet  of  ioe, 
and  a  led  horse  of  the  plaintiff's  slipped  thereon  and  broke 
its  knee.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  defendant  or  his 
servants  knew  of  the  stoppage  of  the  grating.  The  Court 
thought  the  damage  was  not  ^^  within  the  ordinary  conse- 
quences "  (»)  of  such  an  act  as  the  defendant's,  not  ^'  one 
which  the  defendant  oould  fairly  be  expected  to  anticipate 
as  likely  to  ensue  from  his  act "  (o) :  he  '^  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  foresee  that  the  water  would 
accumulate  and  freeze  at  the  spot  where  the  accident  hap- 
pened "(^). 

Some  doubt  appears  to  be  cast  on  the  rule  thus  laid  Q^efition, 

,  ,  ,  ,  II  the  same 

down — ^which,  it  is  submitted,  is  the  right  one — by  what  rule  holds 
was  said  a  few  years  later  in  Clark  y.  Chambers  (g),  though  q^en^of 
not  by  the  decision  itself.     This  case  raises  the  question  ^^ 
whether  the  liability  of  a  wrong-doer  may  not  extend  Clark  y, 
even  to  remote  and  unlikely  consequences  where  the  origi- 
nal wrong  is  a  wilful  trespass,  or  consists  in  the  unlawful 
or  careless  use  of  a  dangerous  instrument.    The  main  facts 
were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  defendant  without  authority  set  a  barrier,  partly 
aimed  with  spikes  (chevaux-de-frise),  across  a  road  subject 
to  other  persons'  rights  of  way.  An  opening  was  at  most 
times  left  in  the  middle  of  the  barrier,  and  was  there  at 
the  time  when  the  mischief  happened. 

2.  The  plaintiff  went  after  dark  along  this  road  and 
through  the  opening,  by  the  invitation  of  the  occupier  of 
one  of  the  houses  to  which  the  right  of  using  the  road 
belonged,  and  in  order  to  go  to  that  house. 

3.  Some  one,  not  the  defendant  or  any  one  authorized  by 
him,  had  removed  one  of  the  chevaux-de-frise  barriers,  and 

(«)  Grove  J.  (q)  3  Q.  B.  D.  327,  47  L.  J.  Q. 

(o)  Eeatmg  J.  B.  427  (1878). 

(jp)  BoviUC.  J. 
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set  it  on  end  on  the  footpath.  It  was  suggested,  but  not 
proved,  that  this  was  done  by  a  person  entitled  to  use  the 
road,  in  exercise  of  his  right  to  remove  the  unlawful 
obstruction. 

4.  Eetuming  later  in  the  evening  from  his  friend's 
house,  the  plaintifP,  after  safely  passing  through  the 
central  opening  above  mentioned,  turned  on  to  the  foot- 
path. He  there  came  against  the  chevaux-de-frise  thus 
displaced  (which  he  could  not  see,  the  night  being  very 
dark),  and  one  of  the  spikes  put  out  his  eye. 

After  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  the  case  was  reserved 
for  further  consideration,  and  the  Court  (r)  held  that  the 
damage  was  nearly  enough  connected  with  the  defendant's 
first  wrongful  act  —  namely,  obstructing  the  road  with 
instruments  dangerous  to  people  lawfully  using  it — ^f or  the 
plaintiff  to  be  entitled  to  judgment.  It  is  not  obvious  why 
and  how,  if  the  consequence  in  Clark  v.  Chambei^a  was 
natural  and  probable  enough  to  justify  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  that  in  Sharp  v.  Potcell  was  too  remote  to  be 
submitted  to  a  jury  at  all.  The  Court  did  not  dispute  the 
correctness  of  the  judgments  in  Sharp  v.  Potcell  "  as  appli- 
cable to  the  circimistances  of  the  particular  case;"  but  their 
final  observations  («)  certainly  tend  to  the  opinion  that  in 
a  case  of  active  wrong-doing  the  rule  is  different.  Such 
an  opinion,  it  is  submitted,  is  against  the  general  weight  of 
authority,  and  against  the  principles  underlying  the  autho- 
rities it).    However,  their  conclusion  may  be  supported, 

(r)  Gockbum  G.  J.  and  Manisly  («)  3  Q.  B.  B.  at  p.  338. 

J.    The  point  chiefly  argued  for  {t)  Compare  the  cafles  on  slander 

the  defendant  seems  to  have  been  coUected  in  the  notes  to  Vicars  y. 

that  the  interrention  of  a  third  Wileoekt,  2  Sm.  L.  0.    Compare 

person's  act  prevented  him  from  also,  as  to  oonseqnential  liability 

being  liable:  a  position  whioh  is  for  disregard  of  statutory  provi- 

olearly    untenable    (see    SeoU    ▼.  sions,  Oorris  y.  Scott  (1874),  L.  R. 

Shepherd  ;    but  the  judgment   is  9  Ex.  125,  48  L.  J.  Ex.  92. 
of  wider  scope. 
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and  may  have  been  to  some  extent  determined,  by  the 
speoial  rule  impofling  the  duty  of  what  has  been  called 
"  oonsummate  caution"  on  persons  dealing  with  dangerous 
instruments. 

Perhaps  the  real  solution  is  that  here,  as  in  Hill  v.  Ifew  Conae- 
Biver  Co,y  the  kind  of  harm  which  in  fact  happened  might  natural  in 
have  been  expected,  though  the  precise  manner  in  which  it  J^^^ 
happened  was  determined  by  an  extraneous  accident.     If  ^*  "^ 
in  this  case  the  spikes  had  not  been  disturbed,  and  the  stanoe. 
plaintiff  had  in  the  dark  missed  the  free  space  left  in  the 
barrier,  and  run  against  the  spiked  part  of  it,  the  defen- 
dant's liability  could  not  have  been  disputed.     As  it  was, 
the  obstruction  was  not  exactly  where  the  defendant  had 
put  it,  but  still  it  was  an  obstruction  to  that  road  which 
had  been  wrongfully  brought  there  by  him.     He  had  put 
it  in  the  plaintifiE's  way  no  less  thsm  Shepherd  put  his  squib 
in  the  way  of  strikiug  Scott ;  whereas  in  Shaiy  v.  Powell 
the  mischief  was  not  of  a  kind  which  the  defendant  had 
any  reason  to  foresee. 

The  turn  taken  by  the  discussion  in  Clark  v.  Chambers 
wasy  in  this  view,  unnecessary,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  considered  judgment  was  delivered  in  a  form  tend- 
ing to  unsettle  an  accepted  rule  without  putting  anything 
definite  in  its  place.  On  the  whole,  I  submit  that,  whether 
Clark  V.  Chambers  can  stand  with  it  or  not,  both  principle 
and  the  current  of  authoriiy  concur  to  maintain  the  law 
as  declared  in  Sharp  v.  Powell. 

Where  a  wrongful  or  negligent  act  of  A.,  threatening  Damages 
Z.  with  immediate  bodily  hurt,  but  not  causing  such  hurt^  toos  or 
produces  in  Z.  a  sudden  terror  or  "nervous  shock"  from  Siock*' 
which  bodily  illness  afterwards  ensues,  is  this  damage  too  J^®*^®' 
remote  to  enter  into  the  measure  of  damages  if  A.'s  act  mote. 
was  an  absolute  wrong,  or  to  give  Z.  a  cause  of  action  if 
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actual  damage  is  the  gist  of  the  action?  The  Judicial 
Committee  decided  in  1888  {u)  that  such  consequences  are 
too  remote ;  but  it  is  submitted  that  the  decision  is  not 
satisfactory.  A  husband  and  wife  were  driving  in  a  buggy 
across  a  level  railway  crossing,  and,  through  the  obvious 
and  admitted  negligence  of  the  gatekeeper,  the  buggy  was 
nearly  but  not  quite  run  down  by  a  train ;  the  husband 
"  got  the  buggy  across  the  line,  so  that  the  train,  which 
was  going  at  a  rapid  speed,  passed  close  to  the  back  of  it 
and  did  not  touch  it."  The  wife  then  and  there  fainted, 
and  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  below 
"  that  she  received  a  severe  nervous  shock  from  the  fright, 
and  that  the  illness  from  which  she  afterwards  suffered 
was  the  consequence  of  the  fright."  It  may  be  conceded 
that  the  passion  of  fear,  or  any  other  emotion  of  the  mind, 
however  painful  and  distressing  it  be,  and  however  reason- 
able the  apprehension  which  causes  it,  cannot  in  itself  be 
regarded  as  measurable  temporal  damage ;  and  that  the 
judgment  appealed  from,  if  and  so  far  as  it  purported  to 
allow  any  distinct  damages  for  "  mental  injuries  "  (ir),  was 
erroneous.  But  their  Lordships  seem  to  have  treated  this 
as  obviously  involving  the  further  proposition  that  physical 
illness  caused  by  reasonable  fear  is  on  the  same  footing. 
This  does  not  follow.  The  true  question  would  seem  to  be 
whether  the  fear  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  put  by  the 
defendant's  wrongful  or  negligent  conduct  was  such  as,  in 
the  circumstances,  would  naturally  be  suffered  by  a  person 
of  ordinary  courage  and  temper,  and  such  as  might  there- 
upon naturally  and  probably  lead,  in  the  plaintiff's  case,  to 

(f#)  Victorian  Railway    Commit'  The  physioal  injuriee  were  sub- 

9totier9  V.  CouUatjlZ  App.  Ga.  222,  staatial  enough,  for  they  inoluded 

67  L.  J.  P.  0.  69.  a  miacarriage  (ibid.)   Whether  that 

(x)  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  was  really  dne  to  the  fright  was 

saoh  was  the  intention  or  effect.  eminently  a  qnestion  of  fact,  and 

See  the  report,  12  V.  L.  B.  S95.  this  was  not  disputed  or  discussed. 
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the  physical  effects  complained  of.  Fear  taken  alone  falls 
short  of  being  actual  damage,  not  because  it  is  a  remote  or 
unlikely  consequence,  but  because  it  can  be  proved  and 
measured  only  by  physical  effects.  The  opinion  of  the 
Judicial  Committee,  outside  the  colony  of  Victoria,  is  as 
extra-judicial  as  the  contrary  and  (it  is  submitted)  better 
opinion  expressed  in  two  places  (y)  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
as  to  the  possible  commission  of  murder  or  manslaughter 
by  the  wilful  or  reckless  injBiction  of  "  nervous  shock." 
And  if  the  reasoning  of  the  Judicial  Committee  be  correct, 
it  becomes  rather  difficult  to  see  on  what  principle  assault 
without  battery  is  an  actionable  wrong  (a). 


(y)  Dig.  Cr.  Law,  note  to  art. 
221 ;  Hist.  Or.  Law,  iii.  5. 

(«)  Gp.  Mr.  Beren's  oriticisia  of 
this  case,  Frinoiples  of  the  Law  of 
Kegligence,  66 — 71.  Ashe  justly 
points  out,  it  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned that  an  action  may  lie  for 
damage  done  by  an  animal  which 


has  been  frightened  by  the  defen- 
dant's negligent  act:  Mtmehetter 
South  Jn,  £.  Co.  y.  FuUarton  (1863) 
14  0.  B.  N.  S.  54 ;  Simkin  y.  X.  # 
N.  W,  £.  Co,  (1888)  21  Q.  B.  DIy. 
463;  JBroumY.JEattem  and  Midlands 
R.  Co,  (1889)  22  Q.  B.  Div.  891. 
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PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY  TORTS. 
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1. — Limitaiiom  of  Personal  Capacity. 

ly  the  law  of  contract  various  grottnds  of  personal  dis- 
ability have  to  be  considered  with  some  care.  Infants, 
married  women,  lunatics,  are  in  different  degrees  and  for 
different  reasons  incapable  of  the  duties  and  rights  arising 
out  of  contracts.  In  the  law  of  tort  it  is  otherwise. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  limit  to  personal  capacity 
either  in  becoming  liable  for  civil  injuries,  or  in  the  power 
of  obtaining  redress  for  them.  It  seems  on  principle 
that  where  a  particular  intention,  knowledge,  or  state  of 
mind  in  the  person  charged  as  a  wrong-doer  is  an  element, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  in  constituting  the  alleged  wrong,  the 
age  and  mental  capacity  of  the  person  may  and  should  be 
taken  into  account  (along  with  other  relevsmt  circum- 
stances) in  order  to  ascertain  as  a  fact  whether  that  in- 
tention, knowledge,  or  state  of  mind  was  present.  But  in 
every  case  it  would  be  a  question  of  fact,  and  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  would  be  established  or  propounded  (a). 
An  idiot  would  scarcely  be  held  answerable  for  incoherent 
words  of  vituperation,  though,  if  uttered  by  a  sane  man. 


(a)  Ulpian,  in  B.  9,  2,  ad  legr. 
Aqnil.  b,  {  2.  Qnaerimiu,  si 
f uriosns  damnnm  dederit,  an  legis 
Aquiliae  actio  sitP  Et  Pegasus 
negavit:  quae  enim  in  eo  culpa  sit, 
cum  suae  mentis  non  dtP    Et  hoc 


est  Terissimam.  .  .  .  Quod  si 
impubes  id  f eoerit,  Labeo  ait,  quia 
forti  tenetur,  teneri  et  Aquilia 
eum;  et  hoc  puto  Terum,  si  sit 
iam  iniaziae  capax. 
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thej  might  be  slander.  But  this  would  not  help  a  mono- 
maniac who  should  write  libellous  post-cards  to  all  the 
people  who  had  refused  or  neglected,  say  to  supply  him 
with  funds  to  recover  the  Crown  of  England.  The  amount 
of  damages  recovered  might  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
evident  insignificance  of  such  libels ;  but  that  would  be 
all.  Again,  a  mere  child  could  not  be  held  accountable 
for  not  using  the  discretion  of  a  man ;  but  an  infant  is 
oertamly  liable  for  all  wrongs  of  omission  as  well  as  of 
commission  in  matters  where  he  was,  in  the  common 
phrase,  old  enough  to  know  better.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  sense,  just  as  we  do  not  expect  of  a  blind  man 
the  same  actions  or  readiness  to  act  as  of  a  seeing  man. 

There  exist  partial  exceptions,  however,  in  the  case  of  Partial  or 

apparent 

convicts  and  alien  enemies,  and  apparent  exceptions  as  to  excep- 
infants  and  married  women.  °^ ' 


A  convicted  felon  whose  sentence  is  in  force  and  unex-  Convicts 
pired,  and  who  is  not  "  lawfully  at  large  under  any  enemies. 
licence,"  cannot  sue  "  for  the  recovery  of  any  property, 
debt,  or  damage  whatsoever  "  (b).  An  alien  enemy  cannot 
sue  in  his  own  right  in  any  English  court.  Nor  is  the 
operation  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations  suspended,  it 
seems,  by  the  personal  disability  (c). 

With  regard  to  infants,  there  were  certain  cases  under  Infants : 
the  old  system  of  pleading  in  which  there  was  an  option  to  not  to  be 
sue  for  breach  of  contract  or  for  a  tort.    In  such  a  case  an  ^^^J^^ 
infant  could  not  be  made  liable  for  what  was  in  truth  a  ^y  «°^« 

in  tort. 

(b)  33  &  34  Viot.  c.  28,  as.  8,  80.  (e)  See  De  Wahl  y.  Braune  (1856) 

Can  he  sue  for  an  injunction  P    Or  1  H.  &  K.  178,  25  L.  J.  Ex.  343 

for  a  dissdlntion  of  maniage  or  (alien  enemj :  tlie  law  must  be  the 

judicial  separation  P  same  of  a  convict). 

P.  B 
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breach  of  contract  by  frammg  the  action  ex  delicto.  "  Ton 
cannot  convert  a  contract  into  a  tort  to  enable  you  to  sue 
an  infant :  Jennings  v.  RundaUy  {d).  And  the  principle 
goes  to  this  extent,  that  no  action  lies  against  an  infant  for 
a  fraud  whereby  he  has  induced  a  person  to  contract  with 
him,  such  as  a  false  statement  that  he  is  of  full  age  (e). 


Limits  of 
the  mle: 
indepen- 
dent 
-wrongs. 


But  where  an  infant  commits  a  wrong  of  which  a  con- 
tract, or  the  obtaining  of  something  imder  a  contract,  is 
the  occasion,  but  only  the  occasion,  he  is  liable.  In 
BumardY.  Hadgiaif),  the  defendant  in  the  Ooimty  Court, 
an  infant  undergraduate,  hired  a  horse  for  riding  on  the 
express  condition  that  it  was  not  to  be  used  for  jumping ; 
he  went  out  with  a  friend  who  rode  this  horse  by  his  de- 
sire, and,  maMng  a  cut  across  coimtry,  they  jumped  divers 
hedges  and  ditches,  and  the  horse  staked  itself  on  a  fence 
and  was  fatally  injured.  Having  thus  caused  the  horse  to 
be  used  in  a  manner  wholly  imauthorized  by  its  owner, 
the  defendant  was  held  to  have  committed  a  mere  trespass 
or  "independent  tort,"  for  which  he  was  liable  to  the 
owner  apart  from  any  question  of  contract,  just  as  if  he 
had  mounted  and  ridden  the  horse  without  hiring  or  leave. 


Infant  Also  it  has  been  established  by  various  decisions  in  the 

take  ad-      Court  of  Chancery  that  "  an  infant  cannot  take  advantage 
Msovm  ^  of  his  own_fraud  :*^  that  is,  he  maybe  compelled  to  specific 
fraad.        restitution,  where  that  is  possible,  of  anything  he  has  ob- 
tained by  deceit,  nor  can  he  hold  other  persons  liable  for 


(^  8  T.  B.  335,  thus  dted  bj 
I  Parke  B.,  Fair  hurst  y.  Liverpool 
\Adelphi  Loan  Attoeiation  (1854)  9 
Ex.  422,  23  L.  J.  Ex.  168. 

{e)  Johnson  v.  JPie,  1  Sid.  258,  &o. 
See  the  report  f  ally  cited  by  Knight 
Bruce  V.-C.  (1847)  in  Stikeman  v. 


Dawson,  IDeOr,  &  Sm.  at  p.  113 ; 
cp.  the  remarks  at  p.  110. 

(/)  14  0.  B.  N.  S.  45,  32  L.  J. 
C.  P.  189  (1863).  The  wrongful 
act  was  such  as  to  determine  the 
bailment.  Ck>mpare  the  authori- 
ties on  conversion,  Ch.  DC.  below. 
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acts  done  on  the  faith  of  his  false  statement,  whioh  would 
have  been  duly  done  if  the  statement  had  been  true  {g). 
Thus,  where  an  infant  had  obtained  a  lease  of  a  furnished 
house  by  representing  himself  as  a  responsible  person  and 
of  full  age,  the  lease  was  declared  void,  and  the  lessor  to 
be  entitled  to  delivery  of  possession,  and  to  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  lessee  from  dealing  with  the  furniture  and 
effects,  but  not  to  damages  for  use  and  occupation  {g). 

As  to  married  women,  a  married  woman  was  by  the  Married 
conmion  law  incapable  of  binding  herself  by  contract,  and  the  oom- 
therefore,  Hke  an  infant,  she  could  not  be  made  liable  as  °^°^    ^' 
for  a  wrong  in  an  action  for  deceit  or  the  like,  when  this 
would  have  in  substance  amounted  to  making  her  liable  on 
a  contract  {h).    In  other  cases  of  wrong  she  was  not  imder 
any  disability,  nor  had  she  any  immunity ;  but  she  had  to 
sue  and  be  sued  jointly  with  her  husband,  inasmuch  as 
her  property  was  the  husband's ;  and  the  husband  got  the 
benefit  of  a  favourable  judgment  and  was  liable  to  the 
consequences  of  an  adverse  one. 

Since  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1882,   a  Married 
married  woman  can  acquire  and  hold  separate  property  in  -^^^^ 
her  own  name,  and  sue  and  be  sued  without  joining  her  ^^^  ^^®^- 
husband ;  if  she  is  sued  alone,  damages  and  costs  recovered 
against  her  are  payable  out  of  her  separate  property  (*). 

(^)  Lemprtkre  y.  Lang^  (1879)  12  whioh  arose  before  it  came  into 

Gh.  D.  675 ;  and  see  other  cases  in  operation :      Weldon    y.    JFinalow 

the  writer's  "Principles  of  Con-  (1884)  13  Q.  B.  Div.  784,  53  L.  J. 

tradr,"  p.  75,  5th  ed.  Q.  B.   528.      In   such   case   the 

(A)  FairhurttT,  Liverpool  Ade^hi  Statute    of   Limitation   runs   not 

Zoan  Asioeiaiion  (1854)  9  Ex.  422,  from  the  conunitting  of  the  wrong, 

23  L.  J.  Ex.  163.  but  from  the  commencement  of  the 

(t)  45  &  46  Vlot.  c.  75,  s.   1.  Act :  Lowe  y.  Fox  (1885)  15  Q.  B. 

The  right  of  action  giyen  by  the  Diy.  667,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  561. 
statnte  applies  to  a  cause  of  action 

b2 
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She  may  sue  her  own  husband,  if  necessary,  "  for  the  pro-, 
teetion  and  security  of  her  own  separate  property ; "  but 
otherwise  auctions  for  a  tort  between  husband  and  wife 
cannot  be  entertained  {j).  That  is,  a  wife  may  sue  her 
husband  in  an  action  which  under  the  old  forms  of  plead- 
'  ing  would  have  been  trover  for  the  recovery  of  her  goods, 
or  for  a  trespass  or  nuisance  to  land  held  by  her  as  her 
separate  property ;  but  she  may  not  sue  him  in  a  civil 
action  for  a  personal  wrong,  such  as  assault,  libel,  or  injury 
by  negligence.  Divorce  does  .not  enable  the  divorced  wife 
to  sue  her  husband  for  a  personal  tort  committed  during 
the  coverture  {k) .  There  is  not  anything  in  the  Act  to  pre- 
vent a  husband  and  wife  from  suing  or  being  sued  jointly 
according  to  the  old  practice ;  the  husband  is  not  relieved 
from  liability  for  wrongs  committed  by  the  wife  during 
coverture,  and  may  still  be  joined  as  a  defendant  at  need. 
If  it  were  not  so,  a  married  woman  having  no  separate 
property  might  commit  wrongs  with  impunity  (f).  If 
husband  and  wife  are  now  jointly  sued  for  the  wife's 
wrong,  and  execution  issues  against  the  husband's  property, 
a  question  may  possibly  be  raised  whether  the  husband  is 
entitled  to  indemnity  from  the  wife's  separate  property,  if 
in  fact  she  has  any  {m). 

Common        There  is  some  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  by  the 

law  lia-  "^ 

(J)  Sect.   12.    A  trespasser  on  {k)  FhiUips  y.  Bamet  (1876)  1 

the  wife^s  separate  property  cannot  Q.  B.  Diy.  436,  45  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

justify  under  the  husband's  autho-  277. 

rity.    Whether  the  husband  him-  (/)  Seroka  y.   Kattenhurg  (1886) 

self  could  justify  entering  a  house,  17  Q.  B.  Diy.  177,  56  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

his  wife*s  separate  properfy,  ao-  875. 

quired  as  such  before  or  since  the  (m)  Sect.    13,    which  expressly 

Act,  in  which  she  is  Hying  apart,  proyides  for  ante-nuptial  liabilities, 

qiiare  :  VeUhn  y.  De  Bathe  (1884)  is  rather  against  the  existence  of 

14  Q..B.  Diy.  339,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  such  a  right. 
118. 
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common  law  both  infants  (/i)  and  maxried  women  (o)  are  UHtyof 
liable  only  for  '^  aotual  torts  "  such  as  trespass,  whioh  were  and  mar- 
formerly  laid  in  pleading  as  cofitra  pacem,  and  are  not  in  men^^' 
any  case  liable  for  torts  in  the  nature  of  deceit,  or,  in  the  li™i*^» 

*f  ,  ,  ,    acoording 

old  phrase,  in  actions  whioh  "  sound  in  deceit."     But  this  to  aome, 

does  not  seem  acceptable  on  principle.  eontra 

paam. 

As  to  corporations,  it  is  evident  that  personal  injuries  Corpora- 
cannot  be  inflicted  upon  them.  It  would  seem  at  first 
sight,  and  it  was  long  supposed,  that  a  corporation  also 
cannot  be  liable  for  personal  wrongs  (p).  But  this  is 
really  part  of  the  larger  question  of  the  liability  of  prin- 
cipals and  employers  for  the  conduct  of  persons  employed 
by  them ;  for  a  corporation  can  act  and  become  liable  only 
through  its  agents  or  serrants.  In  that  connexion  we 
recur  to  the  matter  further  on. 

The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  (and  by  some  good 
authorities  still  is)  felt  in  those  kinds  of  cases  where  '^  malice 
in  fact " — actual  ill-will  or  evil  motive — ^has  to  be  proved. 


Where  bodies  of  persons,  incorporated  or  not,  are  in-  Respon- 
trusted  with  the  management  and  maintenance  of  works,  public 


(ff)  Johnson  y.  IHe,  p.  60,  supra  authorities   coUected    by  Serjeant 

(a  dictmn  wider  than  the  dedflion).  Kaxming  in  the  notes  to  Maund  y. 

(o)  Wright  y.  Leonard  (1861)  11  Monmouthshire  Canal  Co,,  4  M.  & 

C.  B.  K.  S.  258,  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  Or.  452.    But  it  was  decided  in  the 

366,  by  Erie  G.  J.  and  Byles  J.,  case  just  cited  (1842)  that  trespass, 

against  Willes  J.  and  Williams  J.  as  earlier  in  Yarborough  y.  Bank  of 

The  judgment  of  Willes  J.  seems  Etigland  (1812)   16    East    6,   that 

to  me  condusiye.  trover,  would  lie  against  a  oorpora- 

(p)  The  difficulty  felt  in  earlier  tion  aggregate.     In  Massachusetts 

times  was  one  purely  of  process  ;  a  corporation  has  been  held  liable 

not  that  a  corporation  was  meta-  for  the  publication  of  a  Ubel :  Fogg 

physically     incapable     of     doing  y.  Boston  and  Lowell  B.  Co,  (1889) 

wrong,  but  that  it  was  not  physi-  148  Mass.  513.    And  see  per  Lord 

cally  amenable  to  capias  or  exigent :  Bramwell,  11  App.  Ca.  at  p.  264. 
22  Ass.    100,    pi.  67,   and   other 
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bodkfl  for  or  the  perf ormanoe  of  other  duties  of  a  publio  nature,  they 

mrat  of "  ar©  in  their  corporate  or  quasi-oorpareA/Q  capacity  respon- 

^dCT*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *^®  proper  conduct  of  their  undertakings  no  less 

^^^  ,  than  if  they  were  private  owners :  and  this  whether  they 

control.  *f  M. 

derive  any  profit  from  the  undertaking  or  not  (q). 

The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  management 
of  a  public  harbour  by  the  executive  government  of  a 
British  colony  (r).  The  rule  is  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
special  statutory  provisions  as  to  liability  and  remedies 
that  may  exist  in  any  particular  case  (s). 


Effect  of 
death  of 
either 
party. 
Actio  per* 
Bonalis 
moritur 
cum  per' 
tona. 


2.— Effect  of  a  Party's  Death. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  effect  produced  on  liability 
for  a  wrong  by  the  death  of  either  the  person  wronged  or  the 
wrong-doer.  This  is  one  of  the  least  rational  parts  of  our 
law.  The  common  law  maxim  is  actio  j)ersonalis  moritur 
cum  persona^  or  the  right  of  action  for  tort  is  put  an  end  to 
by  the  death  of  either  party,  even  if  an  action  has  been 
commenced  in  his  lifetime.  This  maxim  "  is  one  of  some 
antiquity,  but  its  origin  is  obscure  and  post-classical "  {t). 
Causes  of  action  on  a  contract  are  quite  as  much  "  personal" 
in  the  technical  sense,  but,  with  the  exception  of  promises 
of  marriage,  and  (it  seems)  injuries  to  the  person  by  neg- 
ligent performance  of  a  contract,  the  maxim  does  not  apply 
to  these.     In  cases  of  tort  not  falling  within  statutory  excep- 


{q)  Mersey  DoeJct  Tnuieee  ▼. 
Gibba  (1864-6)  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  93, 
36  L.  J.  £x.  225  :  see  the  yerj  fuU 
and  careful  opinion  of  the  judges 
deliyered  bj  Blackburn  J.,  L.  B.  1 
H.  L.  pp.  \02  sqq.f  in  which  the 
previouB  authorities  are  reviewed. 

(r)  Rfff.     T.    JTilliams     (appeal 


from  New  Zealand)  9  App.  Ga. 
418. 

(«)  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  107,  110. 

(0  Bowen  and  FryL.JJ.,  Finlajf 
v.  Chimey  (1888)  20  Q.  B.  Div. 
494,  502,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  247 :  see 
this  judgment  on  the  history  of 
the  maxim  generally. 
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tionsy  to  be  presently  mentioned,  the  estate  of  the  person 
'wronged  has  no  claim,  and  that  of  the  wrong-doer  is  not 
liable.  Where  an  action  on  a  tort  is  referred  to  arbitration, 
and  one  of  the  parties  dies  after  the  hearing  but  before  the 
making  of  the  award,  the  cause  of  action  is  extinguished  not- 
withstanding a  clause  in  the  order  of  reference  providing  for 
delivery  of  the  award  to  the  personal  representatives  of  a 
party  dying  before  the  award  is  made.  Such  a  clause  is  in- 
sensible with  regard  to  a  cause  of  action  in  tort ;  the  agree- 
ment for  reference  being  directed  merely  to  the  mode  of  trial, 
and  not  extending  to  alter  the  rights  of  the  parties  (w).  A 
very  similar  rule  existed  in  Eoman  law,  with  the  modifi- 
cation that  the  inheritance  of  a  man  who  had  increased  his 
estate  by  dolus  was  bound  to  restore  the  profit  so  gained, 
and  that  in  some  cases  heirs  might  sue  but  could  not  be 
sued  {x).  Whether  derived  from  a  hasty  following  of  the 
Eoman  rule  or  otherwise,  the  common  law  knew  no  such 
variations ;  the  maxim  was  absolute.  At  one  time  it  may 
have  been  justified  by  the  vindictive  and  quasi-rnxxnusX 
character  of  suits  for  civil  injuries.  A  process  which  is 
still  felt  to  be  a  substitute  for  private  war  may  seem 
incapable  of  being  continued  on  behalf  of  or  against  a 
dead  man's  estate,  an  impersonal  abstraction  represented 
no  doubt  by  one  or  more  living  persons,  but  by  persons  who 
need  not  be  of  kin  to  the  deceased.  Some  such  feeling 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  dictum, ''  If  one  doth  a  trespass 
to  me,  and  dieth,  the  action  is  dead  also,  because  it  should 
be  inconvenient  to  recover  against  one  who  was  not  par<y 

{ti)  Bowlar  y.  Evam  (1886)   15  litis  eontestaiio  did  not  abate  the 

Q.  B.  Diy.  666,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  421.  aotion  in  any  case.     It  Has  been 

(x)  I.  iy.   12,   de   peipetniB  et  conjectured  that  personalit  in  the 

temporalibnBaotiombnB,  1.  Another  Engliah  maxim  is  nothing  bat  a 

differenoe  in  fayonr  of  the  Boman  misreading  oipomaiit, 
law  is  that  death  of  a  party  after 
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to  the  wrong"  (y).     Indeed,  the  survival  of  a  cause  ofj 
action  was  the  exception  in  the  earliest  English  law  (z).      I 

•^  ^^^^'  But  when  once  the  notion  of  vengeance  has  been  put 
aside,  and  that  of  compensation  substituted,  the  rule  actio 
personalis  moritur  cum  persona  seems  to  be  without  plausible 
ground.  First,  as  to  the  liability,  it  is  impossible  to  see 
why  a  wrong-doer's  estate  should  ever  be  exempted  from 
making  satisfaction  for  his  wrongs.  It  is  better  that  the 
residuary  legatee  should  be  to  some  extent  out  short  than 
that  the  person  wronged  should  be  deprived  of  redress. 
The  legatee  can  in  any  case  take  only  what  prior  claims 
leave  for  him,  and  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  his 
taking  subject  to  all  obligations,  ex  delicto  as  well  as  ex 
contractu^  to  which  his  testator  was  liable.  Still  less  could 
the  reversal  of  the  rule  be  a  just  cause  of  complaint  in  the 
case  of  intestate  succession.  Then  as  to  the  right:  it  is 
supposed  that  personal  injuries  cause  no  damage  to  a 
man's  estate,  and  therefore  after  his  death  the  wrong- 
doer has  nothing  to  account  for.  But  this  is  oftentimes 
not  so  in  fact.  And,  in  any  case,  why  should  the  law, 
contrary  to  its  own  principles  and  maxims  in  other  depart- 
ments, presume  it,  in  favour  of  the  wrong-doer,  so  to  be  P 
Here  one  may  almost  say  that  omnia  praesumuntur  pro 
apoliatore.  Personal  wrongs,  it  is  allowed,  may  "  operate 
to  the  temporal  injury  '*  of  the  personal  estate,  but  without 
express  allegation  the  Court  will  not  intend  it  (a),  though 
in  the  case  of  a  wrong  not  strictiy  personal  it  is  enough  if 
such  damage  appears  by  necessary  implication  (6).    The 

(y)  Newton  C.  J.  in  Year-Book  (a)  Chamberlain  t.  WilHanmnf  2 

19  Hen.  VI.  66,  pi.  10  (▲.».  1440-  M .  &  S.  at  p.  414. 

41).  {b)  TwycroM  v.   Qrant  (1878)  4 

(«)  20  Q.  B.  Div.  603.  0.  P.  Dir.  40,  48  L.  J.  0.  P.  1, 
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burden  ehould  rather  lie  on  the  wrong-doer  to  show  that 
the  eetate  has  not  suffered  appreciable  damage.  But  it  is 
needless  to  pursue  the  argument  of  principle  against  a  rule 
which  has  been  made  at  all  tolerable  for  a  dyilized  country 
only  by  a  series  of  exceptions  (c) ;  of  which  presently. 

The  rule  has  even  been  pushed  to  this  extent,  that  the  Extensioik 

,  of  the  mlfl 

death  of  a  human  being  cannot  be  a  cause  of  action  in  a  mOibom 
civil  Court  for  a  person  not  claiming  through  or  represent-  ^l— ^ — ' 
ing  the  person  killed,  who  in  the  case  of  an  injury  short  of 
death  would  have  been  entitled  to  sue.  A  master  can  suei 
for  injuries  done  to  his  servant  by  a  wrongful  act  or 
neglect,  whereby  the  service  of  the  servant  is  lost  to  the 
master.  But  if  the  injury  causes  the  servant's  death,  it  is 
held  that  the  master's  right  to  compensation  is  gone  (d) 
We  must  say  it  is  so  held,  as  the  decision  has  not  been 
overruled,  or,  that  I  know  of,  judicially  questioned.  But 
the  dissent  of  Lord  Bramwell  is  enough  to  throw  doubt 
upon  it.  The  previous  authorities  are  inconclusive,  and 
the  reasoning  of  Lord  Bramwell's  (then  Baron  Braitiwell's) 
judgment  is,  I  submit,  unanswerable  on  principle.  At  all 
events  "  actio  personalis  moritur  cum  persona "  wiQ  not 
serve  in  this  case.  Here  the  person  who  dies  is  the  servant; 
his  own  cause  of  action  dies  with  him,  according  to  the 
maxim,  and  his  executors  cannot  sue  for  the  benefit  of  his 
estate  {e).  But  the  master's  cause  of  action  is  altogether 
a  different  one.  He  does  not  represent  or  claim  through 
the  servant ;  he  sues  in  his  own  right,  for  another  injury, 
on  another  estimation  of  damage;  the  two  actions  are 


(0)  Cp.    Beotham,    Tndtee   de  (e)  Under  Lord  CampbeU's  Aot 

Legislation,  yoI.  ii.  pt.  2,  c.  10.  {iftfra)  they  may  have  a  right  of 

(iQ  OBbam  T.  GilUU  (1873)  L.  B.  suit  for  the  benefit  of  certain  per- 

S  Ex.  8S»  42  L.  J.  Ex.  63,  diw.  sons,  not  the  estate  as  sooh. 
BnunweU  B. 
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independent,  and  reooyery  in  the  one  action  is  no  bar  to 
recovery  in  the  other.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  positive 
authority  can  be  shown  against  the  action  being  maintain- 
able. And  if  want  of  authority  were  fatal,  more  than  one 
modem  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Common  Law 
must  have  been  rejected  (/).  It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that 
"  the  policy  of  the  law  refuses  to  recognize  the  interest  of 
one  person  in  the  death  of  another  "  {g) — a  reason  which 
would  make  life  insurance  and  leases  for  lives  illegal. 
Another  and  equally  absurd  reason  sometimes  given  for 
the  rule  is  that  the  value  of  human  life  is  too  great  to  be 
estimated  in  money  :  in  other  words,  because  the  compen- 
sation cannot  be  adequate  there  shall  be  no  compensation 
at  all  {h).  It  is  true  that  the  action  by  a  master  for  loss 
of  service  consequential  on  a  wrong  done  to  his  servant 
belongs  to  a  somewhat  archaic  head  of  the  law  which  has 
now  become  almost  anomalous;  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  our  own  time  the  Courts  have  dis- 
couraged it.  This  we  shall  see  in  its  due  place.  But  that 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  discouraging  the  action  in  a 
particular  case  by  straining  the  application  of  a  rule  in 
itself  absurd.  Oshoim  v.  OilUtt  stands  in  the  book,  and 
we  cannot  actually  say  it  is  not  law ;  but  one  would  like 
to  see  the  point  reconsidered  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  (t). 


(/)  E.g.  Collm  y.  Wright^  Ex.  oonsider hereafter. 

Ch.  8  E.  &  B.  647,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  {g)  L.  R.  8  Ex.  at  p.  90,  arg. 

215  (agent's  implied  warranty  of  {h)  The  Roman  lawyers,  how- 

anfhority— a  doctrine  introduced,  ever,  seem  to  hare  held  a  like  view, 

by  the  way,  for  the  very  purpose  ^*  Libenim  oorpns  nnllam  redpit 

of  escaping  the  iniquitous  effect  of  aestimationem :  "  D.  9.  3,  de  his 

the  maxim  now  in  question,  by  qui  effud.,  1,  §  5 ;  cf .  h.  t.  7,  and 

getting  a  cause  of  action  in  con-  D.   9.   1,   si   quadrnpes,  8.     See 

tract  which  could  be  maintained  Gmeber  on  the  Lex  Aqnilia,  p.  17. 

against  executors) ;  LumUy  y.  Gy  (t)  Cp.  Mr.  Horace  Smith's  re- 

(1863)  2  E.  &  B.  216,   22  L.  J.  marhs   on   this   case    (Smith    on 

Q.  B.  463,  which  we  shall  haye  to  Negligence,  2nd  ed.  2|56). 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  exoeptioiifl.    The  first  amend-  Excep- 
jnent  was  made  as  long  ago  as  1330^  by  the  statute  s^teaof 
4  Ed.  Ill,  c.  7,  of  which  the  English  version  runs  thus :      ^;  ^^' 

. = '       ^        ^  "  giving 

Item,  whereas  in  times  past  executors  have  not  had  executors 

.  right  of 

actions  for  a  trespass  done  to  their  testators,  as  of  the  smtfor 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  same  testators  carried  away  in  P«*«^* 
their  life,  and  so  such  trespasses  have  hitherto  remained 
unpunished ;  it  is  enacted  that  tiie  executors  in  such  cases 
fihaU  have  an  action  against  the  trespassers  to  recover 
damages  in  like  manner  as  they,  whose  executors  they  be, 
should  have  had  if  they  were  in  life. 

The  right  was  expressly  extended  to  executors  of  execu- 
tors by  25  Ed.  DT-  w^-  >?,  ff,  *%  and  was  construed  to  extend 
to  administrators  (k).  It  was  held  not  to  include  injuries 
to  the  person  or  to  the  testator's  freehold,  and  it  does  not 
include  personal  defamation,  but  it  seems  to  extend  to  all 
other  wrongs  where  special  damage  to  the  personal  estate 
is  shown  (/). 

Then  by  3  &  4  WiU.  IV.  o.  42  (a.d.  1833^  actionable  Of  WiU. 
injuries  to  the  real  estate  of  any  person  committed  within  injuries  to 
six  calendar  months  before  his  death  may  be  sued  upon  by  P^'P®^- 
his  personal  representatives,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pei33onal 
estate,  wif.liiTi  nn^  jf^nv  n.fffiT'  ]\\a  f\aa^h  ;  and  a  man's  estate 
can  be  made  liable,  through  his  personal  representatives, 
for  wrongs  done  by  him  within  six  calendar  months  before 
his  death  "  to  another  in  respect  of  his  property,  real  or 
personal."    In  this  latter  case  the  action  must  be  brought 
against  the  wrong-doer's  representatives  within  six  months 
after  they  have  entered  on  their  office.    Under  this  statute 

{k)  See  note  to  JPinehon^s  ease,  Eatehard  y.  Mhge  (1887)  18  Q.  B. 

9  Go.  Kep.  89  a,  vol.  y.  p.  161  in  D.  771,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  397  ;  Oakey 

ed.  1826.  T.  DaUon  (1887)  85  Oh.  D.  700,  66 

(/)  TwyeroM  v.   Grant  (1878)  4  L.  J.  Oh.  823. 
C.  P.^Div.  40,  46, 48  L^  J.  0.  P.  1 ; 
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the  executor  of  a  tenant  for  life  has  been  held  liable  to  the 
remainderman  for  waste  committed  during  the  tenancy  {m) . 

No  T^ht  Nothing  in  these  statutes  affects  the  case  of  a  personal 
fordam^  injury  causing  deaths  for  which  according  to  the  maxim 
estotl^n-  there  is  no  remedy  at  all.  It  has  been  attempted  to  main- 
^^^  tain  that  damage  to  the  personal  estate  by  reason  of  a  per- 
Bonal  sonal  injury,  such  as  expenses  of  medical  attendance,  and 
loss  of  income  through  inability  to  work  or  attend  to  busi- 
ness, will  bring  the  case  within  the  statute  of  Edward  III. 
But  it  is  held  that  "  where  the  cause  of  action  is  in  sub- 
stance an  injury  to  the  person,"  an  action  by  personal 
representatives  cannot  be  admitted  on  this  ground:  the 
original  wrong  itself,  not  only  its  consequences,  must  be 
an  injury  to  property  {n). 

Lord  Eailway  accidents,  towards  the  middle  of  the  present 

beU's  Act:  century,  brought  the  hardship  of  the  common  law  rule  into 
nghts  prominence.  A  man  who  was  maimed  or  reduced  to  im- 
CTeated  by  becility  by  the  negligence  of  a  railway  company's  servants 

lb* 

might  recover  heavy  damages.  If  he  died  of  his  injuries, 
or  was  killed  on  the  spot,  his  family  might  be  ruined,  but 
there  was  no  remedy.  This  state  of  things  brought  about 
the  passing  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act  (9  &  10  Yict.  c.  93^ 
A.i).  1846),  a  statute  extremely  characteristic  of  English 
legislation  (o).     Instead  of  abolishing  the  barbarous  rule 

(m)  JToodhouM  T.  Walker  (1880)  G.  P.  148,  is  doubted,  bufc  distin- 

6  Q.  B.  Diy.  404,  49  L.  J.  Q.  B.  goiahed  as  being  on  an  aotlon  of 

609.  contract. 

(fi)  ^4mngjv^_G^_KJt^_Oo^  (1882)  (o)  It  appears  to  have  been  sag- 

9  Q.  B.  D.  110, 61 L.  J.  Q.  B.  463  ;  gested   by   the  law  of  Scotland, 

op.  Leggott  t.  O,  N,  R.  Co.  (1876)  which  already  gave  a  remedy :  see 

1  Q.  B.  D.  699, 46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  667 ;  GampbeU  on  Negligence,  20  (2nd 

the  earlier   case   of  Bradshaw  y.  edit.);  Bjoidi  Blake  y.  Midland  R,  Co, 

Laneathire  and    Yorkshire   B.   Co.  (1862)  18  Q.  B.  93,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

(1876)  L.  B.  10  G.  P.  189,  44  L.  J.  233  (in  argoment  for  plaintiff). 
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which  was  the  root  of  the  mischief  complained  of,  it  created 
a  new  and  anomalous  kind  of  right  and  remedy  by  way  of 
exception.  It  is  entitled  "^An  Act  for  compensating  the 
Families  of  Persons  killed  by  Accidents " :  it  confers  a 
right  of  action  on  tiie  personal  representatives  of  a  person 
whose  death  has  been  caused  by  a  wrongful  act,  neglect, 
or  default  such  that  if  death  had  not  ensued  that  person 
might  have  maintained  an  action ;  but  the  right  conferred 
is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  personal  estate,  but  '^  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wife,  husband,  parent,  and  child  ( p)  of  the 
person  whose  death  shall  have  been  so  caused."  Damages 
have  to  be  assessed  according  to  the  injury  resulting  to  the 
parties  for  whose  benefit  the  action  is  brought,  and  appor- 
tioned between  them  by  the  j  ury  {q) .  The  nominal  plaintiff 
must  deliver  to  the  defendant  particulars  of  those  parties 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  claim  made  on  their  behalf. 

By  an  amending  Act  of  1864,  27  &  28  Yiot.  c.  95.  if 
there  is  no  personal  representative  of  the  person  whose 
death  has  been  caused,  or  if  no  action  is  brought  by  per- 
sonal representatives  within  six  months,  all  or  any  of  the 

{p)  "Parent"  includes  father  Admiralty  had  no  juriBdiotion  to 
andmother,  grandfather andgrand-  entertain  olaims  under  Lord  Camp- 
mother,  stepfather  and  stepmother.  beU's  Act;  and  after  some  doubt 
"  Child  "  includes  son  and  dangh-  this  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by 
ter,  grandson  and  granddaughter,  the  House  of  Lords :  Seward  v. 
stepson  and  stepdaughter :  sect.  6.  The  Vera  Cruz  (1884)  10  App.  Ca. 
It  does  not  include  illegitimate  59,  oyermling  The  Franeonia  (1877) 
children :  Diekinson  y.  N.  E.  R,  Co,  2  P.  D.  163. 
(1863)  2  H.  &  C.  736,  33  L.  J.  Ex.  {q)  Where  a  daim  of  this  kind 
91 .  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  is  satisfied  by  payment  to  executors 
itindudes  an  unborn  child.  Seel%«  without  an  action  being  brought, 
George  and  Richard  (1871)  L.  R.  the  Court  will  apportion  the  fund, 
3  A.  &  E.  466,  which,  howerer,  is  in  proceedings  taken  for  that  pur- 
not  of  judicial  authority  on  this  pose  in  the  Chancery  Diyision,  in 
point,  for  a  few  months  later  {Smith  like  manner  as  a  jury  could  haye 
T.  Brown  (1871)  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  729)  done :  Bulmor  t.  Bulmer  (1883)  25 
tiie  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  held  Ch.  D.  409. 
in  prohibition  that  the  Court  of 
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persons  for  whose  benefit  the  right  of  action  is  given  by 
Lord  Campbell's  Act,  may  sue  in  their  own  names  (r). 

CoD^o-       The  principal  Act  is  inaccurately  entitled  to  begin  with 
Lord  (for  to  a  lay  reader  "  accidents"  might  seem  to  include 

bell's  Act.  iJievitable  accidents,  and  again,  "accident"  does  not 
include  wilful  wrongs,  to  which  the  Act  does  apply) ;  nor 
is  this  promise  much  bettered  by  the  performance  of  its 
enacting  part.  It  is  certain  that  the  right  of  action,  or  at 
any  rate  the  right  to  compensation,  given  by  the  statute  is 
not  the  same  which  the  person  killed  would  have  had  if  he 
had  lived  to  sue  for  his  injuries.  It  is  no  answer  to  a 
claim  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  to  show  that  the  deceased 
would  not  himself  have  sustained  pecuniary  loss.  "  The 
statute  .  .  .  gives  to  the  personal  representative  a  cause 
of  action  beyond  that  which  the  deceased  would  have  had 
if  he  had  survived,  and  based  on  a  different  principle  "  (s). 
But  "  the  statute  does  not  in  terms  say  on  what  principle 
the  action  it  gives  is  to  be  maintainable,  nor*  on  what  prin- 
ciple the  damages  axe  to  be  assessed ;  and  the  only  way 
to  ascertain  what  it  does,  is  to  show  what  it  does  not 
mean"(^).  It  has  been  decided  that  some  appreciable 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  beneficiaries  (so  we  may  conveniently 
call  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  the  right  is  created) 
must  be  shown;  they  cannot  maintain  an  action  for 
nominal  damages  (u) ;  nor  recover  what  is  called  solatium 
in  respect  of  the  bodily  hurt  and  suffering  of  the  deceased, 
or  their  own  affliction  (x) ;  they  must  show  "  a  reasonable^ 

(r)  Also,    by   sect.  2,    "money  p.  406. 
paid  into  Court  may  be  paid  in  (Q  Pollock  C.  B.  in  Franklin  v. 

one  snm,  withoat  regard   to   its  8.  K  R,  Co.  (1868)  3  H.  &  N.  at 

division   into    shares"    (marginal  p.  213. 
note).  («)  JDuekworth  v.  Johnson  (1860) 

(»)  Erie  0.  J.,   Fym  v.  O.  If.  4  H.  &  N.  663,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  26. 
F,  Co,  (1863)  Ex.  Ch.  4  B.  &  S.  at  {x)  JBlakey,  MidlmdS.  Co.  (1862) 
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expectation  of  peoaniary  benefit^  as  of  right  0^  nfliftrwiflft/^ 
had  the  deceased  remamed  alive.  But  a  legal -right  to 
receive  benefit  from  him  need  not  be  shown  (y).  Thus, 
the  fact  that  a  grown-up  son  has  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  making  presents  of  money  and  other  things  to  his 
parents,  or  even  has  occasionally  helped  them  in  bad 
times  (z),  is  a  ground  ef  expectation  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  assessing  the  loss  sustained.  Funeral  and  mourn- 
ing expenses,  however,  not  being  the  loss  of  any  benefit 
that  could  have  been  had  by  the  deceased  person's  continu- 
ing in  life,  are  not  admissible  (a). 

The  interests  conferred  by  the  Act  on  the  several  bene-  Interegte 
ficiaries  are  distinct.    It  is  no  answer  to  a  daim  on  behalf  Tiyon 
of  some  of  a  man's  children  who  are  left  poorer  that  all 
his  children,  taken  as  an  undivided  class,  have  got  the 
whole  of  his  property  (6). 

It  is  said  that  the  Act  does  not  transfer  to  representa-  Thestatu- 
tives  the  right  of  action  which  the  person  killed  would  of  action  ia 
have  had,  "but  gives  to  the  reprft«fiTifii.f.iYfi  r  f/^fjtlly  Ti^^y?-  S^nfnot 
-right  of  action  on  fli%yftTii.  pT^'j^mplfls  "  (c).     Nevertheless  ^^niula- 
the  cause  of  action  is  so  far  the  same  that  if  a  person  who 
ultimately  dies  of  injuries  caused  by  wrongful  act  or  neg- 


18  Q.  B.  93,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  233.  {b)  Fym  v.  G.  N.  B,  Co.  (1863) 

In   Scotland    it   is    otherwiae:    1  4  B.  &  S.  396,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  377* 

Maoq.  752,  n.  The  deceased  had  settled  real  estate 

(y)  Franklin  y.  8.  E.  R,  Co.  (1858)  on  his  eldest  son,  to  whom  other 

3  H.  &  N.  211.  estates  also  passed  as  heir-at-law. 
(z)  Hetheringtm  y.  N.  £»  J2.  Co.,  As   to   the  measure  of  damages 

9  Q.  B.  B.  160,  51  L.  J.  Q.  B.  where  the  deceased  has  insured  his 

496.  own  life  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the 

(a)  I>aUon  y.  S.  E.  E.  Co.  (1858)  plaintiff,   see  Grand  Trunk  R.  of 

4  C.  B.  N.  S.  296,  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  Canada  y.  Jenningt  (1888)  13  App. 
227,  closely  following  Franklin  y.  Ga.  800,  58  L.  J.  P.  G.  1. 

S.  E.  E.  Co.  (c)  18  Q.  B.  at  p.  110. 
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leot  has  aooepted  satisfaction  for  them  in  his  lifetime,  an 
action  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  is  not  afterwards  main- 
tainable (rf).  For  the  injury  sued  on  must,  in  the  words 
of  the  Act,  be  "  such  as  would,  if  death  had  not  ensued, 

have  entitled  tb^  pm^y  injnrAil  ^n  nun'Ti^iy^  flj^  ^4mTi  RTirl 

recover  d«.Tir^ftyfta  iii  fAgpftfif.  fViftronf  '^ :  and  this  must  mean 
that  he  might  immediately  before  his  death  have  maintained 
an  action,  which,  if  he  had  already  recovered  or  accepted 
compensation,  he  could  not  do. 


Soottish  In  Scotland,  as  we  have  incidentally  seen,  the  surviving 
ricanlawB.  kindred  are  entitled  by  the  common  law  to  compensation 
in  these  cases,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  actual  damage  but 
by  way  of  solatium.  In  the  United  States  there  exist 
almost  everywhere  statutes  generally  similar  to  Lord 
Campbell's  Act;  but  they  differ  considerably  in  details 
from  that  Act  and  from  one  another  (e).  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  confer  on  the  survivors,  both  in  legislation 
and  in  judicial  construction,  larger  rights  than  in  England. 

Biffht  to  In  one  class  of  oases  there  is  a  right  to  recover  against  a 
prop^y  wrong-doer's  estate,  notwithstanding  the  maxim  of  actio 
fSlyuiea  P^sonaliSj  yet  not  so  as  to  constitute  a  formal  exception, 
yertedas  ^'^^^  ^^  ©omes  to  the  point  of  direct  conflict,  the  maxim 
against      has  to  prevail. 

wrong- 

doer's  As  Lord  Mansfield  stated  the  rule,  "  where  property  is 

acquired  which  benefits  the  testator,  there  an  action  for  the 
value  of  the  property  shall  survive  against  the  exeoutoy  "  ( Z*^ . 
Or,  as  Bowen  L.  J.  has  more  fully  expressed  it,  the  cases 


estate. 


[d)  Sead  ▼.  G.  E,  R.  Co.  (1868)      In  Arkansas  the  doctrine  of  actio 
L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  655,  87  L.  J.  Q.  B.      pcnonalit,  &c.  appears  to  have  been 


278. 


wholly  abrogated  by  statute:  t^. 
s.  2S 

field  on  Negligence,  ss.  203  igq,      875. 


(*)  Cooley   on   Torts    (Chicago,      s.  295. 
1880)  262  «yy./  Shearman  &  Red-  (/)  ffambly  ▼.   Troit,  1   Cowp. 
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under  this  head  are  those  "  in  which  property,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds or  value  of  property,  belonging  to  another,  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  deceased  person  and  added  to  his  own 
estate  or  moneys."  In  such  cases,  ioasmuch  as  the  action 
brought  by  the  true  owner,  in  whatever  form,  is  in  sub- 
stance to  recover  property,  the  action  does  not  die  with  the 
person,  but  "  the  property  or  the  proceeds  or  value  which, 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  wrong-doer,  could  have  been  recovered 
from  him,  can  be  traced  after  his  death  to  his  assets  "  (by 
suing  the  personal  representatives)  ^^  and  recaptured  by  the 
rightful  owner  there."  But  this  rule  is  b'Tn^t^iil  in  tha 
recovery  of  specific  acquisitiona  or  thmrvahiR.  It  does  not 
include  the  recovery  of  damages,  as  such,  for  a  wrong, 
though  the  wrong  may  have  increased  the  wrong-doer's 
estate  in  the  sense  of  being  useful  to  him  or  saving  him 
expense  (g). 

If  A.  wrongfully  gets  and  carries  away  coal  from  a  mine  The  rale 
under  B.'s  land,  and  B.  sues  for  the  value  of  the  coal  and  recovery 
damages,  and  inquiries  are  directed,  pending  which  A.  dies,  p^^^° 
B.  is  entitled  as  a&fainst  A.'s  estate  to  the  value  of  the  coal  <^}^ 
wrongfully  taken,  but  not  to  damages  for  the  use  of  the  P&i/Zf>j  v^ 
passages  through  which  the  coal  was  carried  out,  nor  for — ^Jfisy* 
the  injury  to  the  mines  or  the  surface  of  the  ground  conse- 
quent on  A.'s  workings  (A). 

Again,  A.,  a  manufacturer,  fouls  a  stream  with  refuse  to 
the  damage  of  B.,  a  lower  riparian  owner ;  B.  sues  A.,  and 
pending  the  action,  and  more  than  six  months  after  its 
commencement  (t),  A.  dies.     B.  has  no  cause  of  action 

(ff)  The  technical  rale  was  that  (A)  Phillips  v.  Somfray  (1883)  24 

executors  could   not  be  saed   in  Gh.  Dir.  439,  454,  62  L.  J.  Gh. 

respect  of  an  act  of  their  testator  833.     The    authorities    are   fully 

in  his  lifetime   in  any   form    of  examined   in    the    judgment    of 

action  in  which  the  plea  was  not  Bowen  and  Cotton  L. JJ. 

guilty :  Hamhly  v.  Trott,  1  Cowp.  (•)  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42,  p.  67, 

376.  above. 

P.  F 
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against  A.'s  representatives,  for  there  has  been  no  specific 
benefit  to  A.'s  estate,  only  a  wrong  for  which  B.  might  in 
A/s  lifetime  have  recovered  unliquidated  damages  (A). 

The  like  law  holds  of  a  director  of  a  company  who  has 
committed  himself  to  false  representations  in  the  prospectus, 
whereby  persons  have  been  induced  to  take  shares,  and 
have  acquired  a  right  of  suit  against  the  issuers.  If  he 
dies  before  or  pending  such  a  suit,  his  estate  is  not 
liable  (/).  In  short,  this  right  against  the  executors  or 
administrators  of  a  wrong-doer  caji  be  maintained  only  if 

there  is  "  some  benftfifiia)  prnpArfy  nv  vulnft  nflpal^lff  ^f  hftinp 

measured,  followed,  and  recovered  *'  (m).  For  the  rest,  the 
dicta  of  the  late  Sir  George  Jessel  and  of  the  Lords  Justices 
are  such  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  maxim  which  they 
felt  bound  to  enforce  was  far  from  commanding  their 
approval. 


3. — LiabiKtyfor  the  Torts  of  Agents  and  Servants, 

Command        "WjmftVftrjgoTTiiTiif.^  ft  ^'^J^Z  '^^  J W^  ^^^  j^-  hiniflplf,      It  is 
cipaTdoes  ^^  excuse  that  he  was  acting,  as  an  agent  or  servant,  on 
not  excuse  behalf  and  for  the  benefit  of  another  (n).    But  that  other 
wrong.       may  well  be  also  liable :  and  in  many  cases  a  man  is  held 
answerable  for  wrongs  not  committed  by  himself.     The 
rules  of  general  application  in  this  kind  are  those  con- 
cerning the  liability  of  a  principal  for  his  agent,  and  of  a 
master  for  his  servant.     Under  certain  conditions  respon- 
sibility goes  farther,  and  a  man  may  have  to  answer  for 

(k)  Kirk  v.  7\>dd  (1882)  21  Ch.  and  Kerr,  4  Macq.  424,  432.   <<  For 

Div.  484,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  224.  the  contract  of  agency  or  aeryioe 

{})  Feek  v.  Oumey  (1873)  L.  B.  6  cannot  impose  any  obligation  on 

H.  L.  at  p.  392.  the  agent  or  serrant  to  commit  or 

(m)  24  Ch.  D.  at  p.  463.  assist  in  the  committing  of  fraud," 

(n)  OuUm  y.  ThofMon^s  Tmti&et  or  any  other  wrong. 
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wrongs  which,  as  regards  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
damage,  are  not  those  of  either  his  agents  or  his  servants. 
Thus  we  have  cases  where  a  man  is  sub^'ect  to  a  positive  Caaefl  of 
duty^  and  is  held  liable  for  failure  to  perform  it.     Here,  positive 
the  absolute  character  of  the  duty  being  once  established,  ^^, 
the  question  is  not  by  whose  hand  an  unsuccessful  attempt  g^^^ed : 
was  made,  whether  that  of  the  party  himself,  of  his  servant, 
or  of  an  "independent  contractor  "  (o),  but  whether  the 
duty  has  been  adequately  performed  or  not.     If  it  has, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  considered,  and  liability,  if  any, 
must  be  sought  in  some  other  quarter  {p) .    If  not,  the  non- 
performance in  itself,  not  the  causes  or  conditions  of  non* 
performance,  is  the  ^aaBd..iif  linbility      Special  duties 
created  by  statute,  as  conditions  attached  to  the  grant  of 
exceptional  rights  or  otherwise,  afford  the  chief  examples 
of  this  kind.    Here  the  liability  attaches,  irrespective  of  any 
question  of  agency  or  personal  negligence,  if  and  when  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  legislature  are  not  satisfied  (g). 

There  occur  likewise,  though  as  an  exception,  duties  of  also  duties 
this  kind  imposed  by  the  common  law.   Such  are  the  duties  of  war- 
of  common  carriers,  of  owners  of  dangerous  animals  or  other  '^  ^' 
things  involving,  by  their  nature  or  position,  special  risk  of 
harm  to  their  neighbours ;  and  such,  to  a  limited  extent, 
is  the  duty  of  occupiers  of  fixed  property  to  have  it  in 
reasonably  safe  condition  and  repair,  so  far  as  that  end 
can  be  assured  by  the  due  care  on  the  part  not  only  of 
themselves  and  their  servants,  but  of  all  concerned. 

The  degrees  of  responsibility  may  be  thus  arranged, 
beginning  with  the  mildest : 

(o)  The  distinction  mil  be  ex-  L.  J.  Q.  B.  21. 

plained  below.  (g)  See  Orai/  ▼.  Ihillen  (1864)  Ex. 

{p)  See  Hyams  v.  JFebtier  (1868)  Ch.  5  B.  &  S.  970,  84  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.   138,   38  26.5. 

f2 
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(i)     For  oneself  and  specifically  authorized  agents  (this 

holds  always), 
(ii)    For  servants  or  figflTita  gATiAfftHy  (limited  to  course 

of  employment), 
(iii)  For  both  servants   and  independent  contractors 

(duties  as  to  safe  repair,  &c.). 
(iv)  For  everything, J)uL!-^^-.gigZgy'  (exceptional:  some 

oases  of  special  risk,  and  anomalously,  certain 

public  occupations). 

ModMof       Apart  from  the  cases  of  exceptional  duty  where  the 

forwi^g-  responsibility  is  in  the  nature  of  insurance  or  warranty)  a 

^^*'     man  may  be  liable  for  another's  wrong — 

othew.  (1)  j^  having  authorized  or  ratified  that  particular 

wrong: 

(2)  As  standing  to  the  other  person  in  a  relation  making 
him  answerable  for  wrongs  committed  by  that  person  in 
virtue  of  their  relation,  though  not  specifically  authorized. 
The  former  head  presents  little  or  no  difficulty.  The 
latter  includes  considerable  difficulties  of  principle,  and  is 
often  complicated  with  troublesome  questions  of  fact. 


Command 
and  ratifi- 
cation. 


fjC^kxy  /'?/»«4« 


It  scarce  needs  authority  to  show  that  a  man  is  liable 
for  wrongful  acts  which  have  been  done  according  to  his 
express  command  or  request,  or  which,  having  been  done 
on  his  account  and  for  his  benefit,  he  has  adopted  as  his 
own.  "  A  trespasser  may  be  not  only  he  who  does  the  act, 
but^ho  comnfflids  or jgrocuTQs  jt  to  be  donQ  .  .  .  who  aids 
"  pr  assists  in  it  .  .  .  or  who  assentsafterwards  "  (r).  This 
is  not  the  less  so  because  the  person  employed  to  do  an 
imlawf  ul  act  may  be  employed  as  an  "  independent  con- 
tractor," so  that,  supposing  it  lawful,  the  employer  would 

(r)  De   Grey  C.  J.   in    Barker  x.   Braham    (1773)    2    W.  Bl.    866, 
Bigelow,  L.  C.  235. 
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not  be  liable  for  bis  negligence  abont  doing  it.  A  gas 
company  employed  a  finn  of  contractors  to  break  open  a 
pnblio  street,  haying  therefore  no  lawful  authority  or  ex- 
cuse ;  the  thing  contracted  to  be  done  being  in  itself  a 
public  nuisance,  the  gas  company  was  held  liable  for 
injury  caused  to  a  foot-passenger  by  falling  over  some  of 
the  earth  and  stones  excavated  and  heaped  up  by  the  con- 
tractors («).  A  point  of  importance  to  be  noted  in  this 
connexion  is  that  only  such  acts  bind  a  principal  by  sub- 
sequent ratification  as  were  done  at  the  time  on  the  prin- 
oipal's_behalf .  What  is  done  by  the  immediate  actor  on 
his  own  account  cannot  be  effectually  adopted  by  another ; 
neither  can  an  act  done  in  the  name  sftid  on  behalf  of 
Peter  be  ratified  either  for  gain  or  for  loss  by  John. 
"  Batum  quis  habere  non  potest,  quod  ipsius  nomime  nQ^ 
est  gestimi"  {t). 

The  more  general  rule  governing  the  other  and  more  Ma«ter 
difficult  branch  of  the  subject  was  expressed  by  Willes  J.  yant. 
in  a  judgment  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  classical 
authority.  "  The  master  is  answerable  for  every  such 
wrong  of  the^jOTvant  or  agent  as  la  ^.nmvn\HA(\  in  ih^ 
oourseof  the  service  and  for  the  mastfti^fl  bflnflfif.,  f.hnngh  n^ 
express  command  prjpriyity  of  .the  pft^^^  "^  -prmrfiA  "  (u). 

No  reason  for  the  rule,  at  any  rate  no  satisfying  one,  is  Bewon  of 
commonly  given  in  our  books.    Its  importance  belongs  ter'eiia- 
altogether  to  the  modem  law,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be      ^' 

(»S  EUia  T.  SheMeld  Oat  Contumen  («)   Barwiek    v.    Engliah    Joint^ 

Co^  (1853)  2  E.  &  B.  767,  23  L.  J.  Stock  Bank  Q867]  Ex.  Ch.  L.'  E. 

Q.  B.  42.  2  Ex.  269,  266,  3d  L.  J.  Ex.  147. 

(0  WiUon  V.  Tumman  (1848)  6  The  point  of  the  decision  is  that 

H.  A  G.  236 ;  and  Serjeant  Mann-  fiand  is  herein  on  the  same  footing 

ing^s  note,  t^.  239.  as  other  wrongs :  of  which  in  doe 

conrBe. 
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illustrated  by  any  early  authority  (x).  Blackstone  (i.  417) 
is  short  in  his  statement,  and  has  no  other  reason  to  give 
than  the  fiction  of  an  "  implied  command."  It  is  cur- 
rently said,  Respondeat  superior;  which  is  a  dogmatic 
statement,  not  an  explanation.  It  is  also  said,  (^ui  facit 
per  alkim  Jacit^^ii^iLM ;  but  this  is  in  terms  applicable  only 
to  authorized  acts,  not  to  acts  that,  although  done  by  the 
agent  or  servant  "  in  the  course  of  the  service,"  are  speci- 
fically unauthorized  or  even  forbidden.  Again,  it  is  said 
that  a  master  ought  to  be  careful  in  choosing  fit  servants ; 
but  if  this  were  the  reason,  a  master  could  discharge  him- 
self by  showing  that  the  servant  for  whose  wrong  he  is 
sued  was  choseif  by  him  with  due  care,  and  was  in  fact 
generally  well  conducted  and  competent:  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  law. 

A  better  account  was  given  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of 
Massachusetts.  "This  rule,"  he  said,  "is  obviously 
founded  on  the  great  principle  of  social  duty,  that  every 
man  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  whether  by 
himself  or  by  his  agents  or  servants,  shall  so  conduct 
them  as  not  to  injure  another ;  and  if  he  does  not,  andi 
another  thereby  sustains  damage,  he  shall  answer  fon 
it"  (y).  This  is,  indeed,  somewhat  too  widely  expressed, 
for  it  does  not  in  terms  limit  the  responsibility  to  cases 
where  at  least  negligence  is  proved.  But  no  reader  is 
likely  to  suppose  that,  as  a  general  rule,  either  the  servant 

(z)  Joseph  Brown  Q.O.  in  evi-  on  the  subjeot,  well  says :   ''La 

denoe  before  Select  Committee  on  i^esponsabilit^  da  fait  d'antrui  n'est 

Employers'  liability,  1876,  p.  88  ;  pas  une  fiction  invent^e  par  la  loi 

Brett  L.  J.,  1877,  p.  114.  positive.     C'est  nne  exigence  de 

(y)  Farwell  y.  Boston  and  Wor»  I'ordre  social:"  De  la  Besponsa- 

eester  Railroad  Corporation  (1842)  4  bilit^  et  de  la  Garantie,  p.   124. 

Met.  49,  and  Bigelow  L.  0.  688.  Paley  (Mor.  Phil.  bk.    3,   c.    11) 

The  judgment  is  also  reprinted  in  found  it  difficult  to  refer  the  rule 

3  Maoq.  316.  So,  too,  M.  Saino-  to  any  principle  of  natural  justice, 
telette,  a  recent  Continental  writer 
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or  the  master  can  be  liable  where  there  is  no  default  at 
all.  And  the  true  principle  is  otherwise  dearly  enounced. 
I  am  answerable  for  the  wrongs  of  my  servant  or  agent, 
not  because  he  is  authorized  by  me  or  personally  re- 
presents me,  but  because  he  is  about  my  affairs,  and  I 
am  bound  to  see  that  my  affairs  are  conducted  with  due 
regard  to  the  safety  of  others. 

Some  time  later  the  rule  was  put  by  Lord  Cranworth 
in  a  not  dissimilar  form :  the  master  "  is  considered  as 

bound  to  fTUar^T^t^^  ^^^'^  r""^^^"  ngRinRf.  r11  Imrf.  ftriCTTig 
from  the  careWfin^pa  nf  liJTpffftlf  or  of  i}\t}^  ^u^^^fr  imHa^ 

hisOTdOTsJnJ^e_cpurse  of. hi^  (s). 

The  statement  of  Willes  J.  that  the  master  "  has  put 
the  agent  in  his  place  to  do  that  class  of  acts "  is  also  to 
be  noted  and  remembered  as  a  guide  in  many  of  the 
questions  that  arise.  A  just  view  seems  to  be  taken, 
though  artificially  and  obscurely  expressed,  in  one  of  the 
earliest  reported  cases  on  this  branch  of  the  law :  **  It 
shall  be  intended  that  the  servant  had  authority  from  his 
master,  it  being  for  his  master's  benefit "  (a). 

The  rule,  then  (on  whatever  reason  founded),  being  that  Questions 
a  master  is  liable  for  the  acts,  neglects,  and  defaults  of  aidered 
his  servants  in  the  course  of  the  service,  we  have  to  define  ^*^"*- 
further — 

fl.  Who  is  a  servant. 
2.  What  acts  are  deemed  to  be  in  the  course  of  service. 
3.  How  the  rule  is  affected  when  the  person  injured  is 
himself  a  servant  of  the  same  master. 

1.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  work  Who  is  a 
for  a  man,  in  the  popular  sense,  and  even  to  be  his  agent  ^^^. 
for  some  purposes,  without  being  his  servant.     The  relation  J^^^jf^J 

(z)  Barton's  Mill  Coal  Co.  y.  £eid  (a)  TuberviUs  y.  Stampe  (end  of 

(1858)  8  Maoq.  266,  283.  17th  oentory)  1  Ld.  Baym.  264. 
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and  oon-  of  master  and  servant  exists  only  between  persons  of  whom 
the  one  has  the  order  and  control  of  the  work  done  by  the 
other.  A  master  is  one  who  not  only  prescribes  to  the 
workman  the  end  of  his  work,  but  directs,  or  at  any 
moment  may  direct  the  means  also,  or,  as  it  has  .been  put, 
"  retains  the  power  of  controlling  the  work  "  (6) ;  and  he 
who  does  work  on  those  terms  is  in  law  a  servant  for 
whose  acts,  neglects,  and  defaults,  to  the  extent  to  be 
specified,  the  master  is  liable.  An  independent  contractor 
is  one  who  undertakes  to  produce  a  given  result,  but  so 
that  in  the  actual  execution  of  the  work  he  is  not  under 
the  order  or  control  of  the  person  for  whom  he  does  it, 
and  may  use  his  own  discretion  in  things  not  specified 
beforehand.  For  the  acts  or  omissions  of  such  a  one 
about  the  performance  of  his  undertaking  his  employer 
is  not  liable  to  strangers,  no  more  than  the  buyer  of  goods 
is  liable  to  a  person  who  may  be  injured  by  the  careless 
handling  of  them  by  the  seller  or  his  men  in  the  course 
of  delivery.  If  the  contract,  for  example,  is  to  build  a 
wall,  and  the  builder  "  has  a  right  to  say  to  the  employer, 
*I  will  agree  to  do  it,  but  I  shall  do  it  after  my  own 
fashion;  I  shall  begin  the  wall  at  this  end,  and  not  at 
the  other ; '  there  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  does 
not  exist,  and  the  employer  is  not  liable "  (c),  "  In 
ascertaining  who  is  liable  for  the  act  of  a  wrong-doer,  you 
must  look  to  the  wrong-doer  himself  or  to  the  first  person 
in  the  ascending  line  who  is  the  employer  and  has  control 
over  the  work.  You  cannot  go  further  back  and  make  the 
employer  of  that  person  liable  "  (d).    He  who  controls  the 

{b)  Grompton  J.,  Sadler  v.  Sen*  of  importance  by  a  great  master  of 

lock  (1856)  4  E.  &  B.  570,  578,  24  the  oommon  law. 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  138,  141.  (d)  WiUee  J.,  Murray  y.  Curris 

{e)  BramweU  L.  J.,  Emp.   L.  (1870)  L.  R.  6  G.  P.  24,  27,  40 

1877,   p.   58.     An   extra-judicial  L.  J.  C.  P.  26. 
statement,  bat  made  on  an  occasion 
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work  ifl  answerable  for  the  workman ;  the  remoter  em- 
ployer who  does  not  oontrol  it  is  not  answerable.  This 
distinction  is  thoroughly  settled  in  onr  law ;  the  difficulties 
that  may  arise  in  applying  it  are  difficulties  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  (e).  It  may  be  a  nice  question  whether  a  man 
has  let  out  the  whole  of  a  given  work  to  an  "  independent 
contractor,"  or  reserved  so  much  power  of  control  as  to 
leave  him  answerable  for  what  is  done  (/). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  remoter  employer,  if  at  Specific 
any  point  he  does  interfere  and  assume  specific  control,  tionof 
renders  himself  answerable,  not  as  master,  but  as  principal.  ^^**^^" 
He  makes  himself  "dominus  pro  tempore."     Thus  the 
hirer  of  a  carriage,  driven  by  a  coachman  who  is  not  the 
hirer's  servant  but  the  letter's,  is  not,  generally  speaking, 
liable  for  harm  done  by  the  driver's  negligence  (g).    But 
if  he  orders,  or  by  words  or  conduct  at  the  time  sanctions, 
a  specific  act  of  rash  or  careless  driving,  he  may  well  be 


(e)  One  comparatively  early  case, 
£tuh  y.  SUinman,  1  B.  &  P.  404, 
disregards  the  rule ;  bat  tliat  case 
has  been  repeatedly  commented  on 
with  disapproval,  and  is  not  now 
law.  See  the  modem  authorities 
well  reviewed  in  Hillurd  v.  Richard- 
ton  (Sup.  Court,  Mass.  1855)  3 
Gray  349 ;  and  in  Bigelow  L.  C. 
Exactiy  the  same  distinction  ap- 
pears to  be  taken  under  the  Code 
Napoleon  in  fixing  the  limits  within 
which  the  very  wide  language  of 
Art.  1384  is  to  be  applied :  Sainc- 
telette,  op.  oil.  127. 

(/)  PendUburyY,Qreenhalgh  (1875) 
1  Q.  B.  IHv.  36,  45  L.  J.  Q.  B.  3, 
differing  from  the  view  of  the  same 
facts  taken  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 


Bench  in  Tayhr  v.  Grunhalgh  (1 874) 
L.  R.  0  Q.  B.  487,  43  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
168. 

(^)  Even  if  the  driver  was  selected 
by  himself  :  Quarman  v.  Burnett 
(1840)  6  M.  &  W.  499.  So  where  a 
vessel  is  hired  with  its  crew:  Dafyell 
Y.  Tyrer  (1858)  8  E.  B.  &  E.  899,  28 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  52.  So  where  a  con- 
tractor finds  horses  and  drivers  to 
draw  watering-carts  for  a  munici- 
pal corporation,  the  driver  of  such 
a  cart  is  not  the  servant  of  the  cor- 
poration :  Jon&8  V.  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  (1885)  14  Q.  B.  D.  890, 
54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  345;  cp.  Little  v. 
Saekott  (1886)  116  U.S.  at  pp. 
371—3,  377. 
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liable  (A).     Eather  slight  evidenoe  of  personal  inteiferenoe 
has  been  allowed  as  sufficient  in  this  class  of  cases  {i). 

'r®™^-  One  material  result  of  this  principle  is  that  a  person  who 

fer  of  is  habitually  the  servant  of  A.  may  become,  for  a  certain 
time  and  for  the  purpose  of  certain  work,  the  servant  of  B. ; 
and  this  although  the  hand  to  pay  him  is  still  A.'s.  The 
owner  of  a  vessel  employs  a  stevedore  to  unload  the  cargo. 
The  stevedore  employs  his  own  labourers;  among  other 
men,  some  of  the  ship's  crew  work  for  him  by  arrangement 
with  the  master,  being  like  the  others  paid  by  the  steve- 
dore and  imder  his  orders.  In  the  work  of  unloading 
these  men  are  the  servants  of  the  stevedore,  not  of  the 
owner  (k).  ♦ 

Owners  of  a  colliery,  after  partly  sinking  a  shaft,  agree 
with  a  contractor  to  j&nish  the  work  for  them,  on  the  terms, 
among  others,  that  engine  power  and  engineers  to  work  the 
engine  are  to  be  provided  by  the  owners.  The  engine  that 
has  been  used  in  excavating  the  shaft  is  handed  over 
accordingly  to  the  contractor :  the  same  engineer  remains 
in  charge  of  it,  and  is  still  paid  by  the  owners,  but  is  under 
the  orders  of  the  contractor.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  work  on  these  terms  the  engineer  is  the  servant  not  of 
the  colliery  owners  but  of  the  contractor  (/). 

"Powerof      It  ifl  proper  to  add  that  the  "  power  of  controlling  the 
ling  the      work  "  which  is  the  legal  criterion  of  the  relation  of  a 

(A)  McLaughlin  v.  Pryor  (1842)  pp.  893-4,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  346. 

4  M.  &  G-.  48.  {k)  Murray  t.  Currie  (1870)  L.  R. 

(•)  lb. ;  Burgm  v.  Gray  (1846)  1  6  C.  P.  24,  40  L.  J.  C.  P.  26. 

C.  B.  678,  14  L.  J.  C.  P.  184.      It  (/)  Rourke  v.  White  Moss  Colliery 

is  difficult  in  either  case  to  see  proof  Co.  (1877)  2  G.   P.  Div.  206,  46 

of  more  than  adoption  or  acqnies-  L.  J.  C.  P.  283.     Cp.  Johnson  t. 

cence.     Cp.  Joties  v.  Corporation  of  Lindsay  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  Div.  608, 

Liverpool  (1886)  14  Q.  B.   D.  at  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  681. 
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master  to  a  servant  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  present  work^ez- 
and  physical  ability.  Shipowners  are  answerable  for  the 
acts  of  the  master,  though  done  under  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  with  the  owners  (w). 
It  is  enough  that  the  servant  is  bound  to  obey  the  master's 
directions  if  and  when  communicated  to  him.  The  legal 
power  of  control  is  to  actual  supervision  what  in  the 
doctrine  of  possession  animus  domini  is  to  physical  deten- 
tion. But  this  much  is  needful :  therefore  a  compulsory 
pilot,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  vessel  independently  of  the 
owner's  will,  and,  so  far  from  being  bound  to  obey  the 
owner's  or  master's  orders,  supersedes  the  master  for  the 
time  being,  is  not  the  owner's  servant,  and  the  statutory 
ekemption  of  the  owner  from  liability  for  such  a  pilot's  acts 
is  but  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law  (n). 

2..  Next  we  have  to  see  what  is  meant  by  the  course  of  What  is  in 
service  or  employment.     The  injury  in  respect  of  which  a  employ- 
master  becomes  subject  to  this  kind  of  vicarious  liability  ^^^' 
WAj  be  caused  in  the  following  ways : — 

(a)  It  may  be  the  natural  consequence  of  something 

being  done  by  a  servant  with  ordinary  care  in 
execution  of  the  master's  specific  orders. 

(b)  It  may  be  due  to  the  servant's  want  of  care  in  car- 

rying on  the  work  or  business  in  which  he  is 
employed.     This  is  the  commonest  case. 

(o)  The  servant's  wrong  may  consist  in  excess  or  mis- 
taken execution  of  a  lawful  authority. 

(d)  Or  it  may  even  be  a  wilful  wrong,  such  as  assault, 

(m)  See  Maude  and  Pollock,  Mer-  the  other  hand  there  may  be  a 

chant  Shipping,  i.  168,  4th  ed.  statutory  relation  which  does  re- 

(n)  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  semble  that  of  master  and  servant 

B.  388;   The  Halley  (1868)  L.  R.  2  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  duty  to 

P.  G.  at  p.  201.    And  see  Karsden  the  public :  King  v.  London  Improved 

on  GoUlBions  at  Sea,  oh.  5.     On  Cab  Co,  (1889)  23  Q.  6.  Diy.  281. 
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proyided  the  act  is  done  on  the  master's  behalf 
and  -with  the  intention  of  serving  his  purposes. 
Let  us  take  these  heads  in  order. 

Erecution  (a)  Here  the  servant  is  the  master's  agent  in  a  proper 
orders.  sense,  and  the  master  is  liable  for  that  which  he  has  truly, 
not  by  the  fiction  of  a  legal  maxim,  commanded  to  be 
done.  He  is  also  liable  for  the  natural  consequences  of 
his  orders,  even  though  he  wished  to  avoid  them,  and 
desired  his  servant  to  avoid  them.  Thus,  in  Oregory  v. 
Piper  (q),  a  right  of  way  was  disputed  between  adjacent 
occupiers,  and  the  one  who  resisted  the  claim  ordered  a 
labourer  to  lay  down  rubbish  to  obstruct  the  way,  but  so 
as  not  to  touch  the  other's  wall.  The  labourer  executed 
the  orders  as  nearly  as  he  could,  and  laid  the  rubbish  some 
distance  from  the  wall,  but  it  soon  "  shingled  down  "  and 
ran  against  the  wall,  and  in  fact  could  not  by  any  ordinary 
care  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so.  For  this  the 
employer  was  held  to  answer  as  for  a  trespass  which  he 
had  authorized.  This  is  a  matter  of  general  principle,  not 
of  any  special  kind  of  liability.  No  man  can  authorize  a 
thing  and  at  the  same  time  affect  to  disavow  its  natural 
consequences ;  no  more  than  he  can  disclaim  responsibility 
for  the  natural  consequences  of  what  he  does  himself. 

Negli-  (b)  Then  comes  the  case  of  the  servant's  negligence  in 

conduoTof  ^®  performance  of  his  duty,  or  rather  while  he  is  about 
master's  ^nA  master's  business.  What  constitutes  negligence  does 
not  just  now  concern  us ;  but  it  must  be  established  that 
the  servant  is  a  wrong-doer,  and  liable  to  the  plaintiff, 
before  any  question  of  the  master's  liability  can  be  enter- 
tained.   ABsuming  this  to  be  made  out,  the  question  may 

(o)  9  B.  &  C.  691  (1829). 
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oocur  whether  the  servant  was  in  truth  on  his  master^s 
business  at  the  time,  or  engaged  on  some  pursuit  of  his 
own.    In  the  latter  case  the  master  is  not  liable.     ^*  If  the 
servant,  instead  of  doing  that  whioh  he  is  employed  to  do, 
does  something  whioh  he  is  not  employed  to  do  at  all,  the 
master  cannot  be  said  to  do  it  by  his  servant,  and  therefore 
is  not  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  his  servant  in  doing 
it "  {p).    For  example :  " If  a  servant  driving  a  carriage,  \ 
in  order  to  effect  some  purpose  of  his  own,  wantonly  strike  1 
the  horses  of  another  person,  .  .  .  the  master  will  not  be  ( 
liable.    But  if,  in  order  to  perform  his  master's  orders,  he 
strikes  but  injudiciously,  and  in  order  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  difficulty,  that  will  be  negligent  and  careless  con- 
duct, for  which  the  master  wiU  be  liable,  beiug  an  act  done 
in  pursuance  of  the  servant's  employment"  (q). 

Whether  the  servant  is  really  bent  on  his  master's  affairs  Departure 
or  not  is  a  question  of  fact,  but  a  question  which  may  be  tion  from 
troublesome.    Distinctions  are  suggested  by  some  of  the  J^S^j^. 
reported  cases  which  are  almost  too  fine  to  be  acceptable. 
The  principle,  however,  is  intelligible  and  rational.     Not 
every  deviation  of  the  servant  from  the  strict  execution  of 
duly,  nor  every  disregard  of  particular  instructions,  will 
be  such  an  interruption  of  the  course  of  employment  as  to 
determine  or  suspend  the  master's  responsibility.     But 
where  there  is  not  merely  deviation,  but  a  total  departure  i 
from  the  course  of  the  master's  business,  so  that  the/ 
servant  may  be  said  to  be  "on  a  frolic  of  his  own"  (r),l 
the  master  is  no  longer  answerable  for  the  servant's  con-' 
duct.    Two  modem  cases  of  the  same  class  and  period, 

{p)  Manle  J.,  Mitehell  y.  Crau-  (r)  Parke   B.,  Joel  v.  Jforison 

weUtr  (1863)  13  C.  B.  237,  22  L.  J.  (1834)  6  G.  &  P.  503 :  a  nisi  priuB 

G.  P.  100.  case,  bat  often  cited  with  approval ; 

is)  Croft  T.  Aliton  (1821)  4  B.  &  see  Burm  y.  Pouhom  (1878)  L.  R.  » 

A.  690.  G.  P.  at  p.  667,  42  L.  J.  G.  P.  302. 
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one  on  either  side  of  the  line,  will  illustrate  this  dis- 
tinction. 


JJ'hatman 
V.  Fearhon. 


Storey  v. 
Aihion, 


In  Whatman  v.  Pearson  Is),  a  carter  who  was  employed 
by  a  contractor,  having  the  allowance  of  an  hour's  time  for 
dinner  in  his  day's  work,  but  also  having  orders  not  to 
leave  his  horse  and  cart,  or  the  place  where  he  was 
employed,  happened  to  live  hard  by.  Contrary  to  his 
instructions,  he  went  home  to  dinner,  and  left  the  horse 
and  cart  unattended  at  his  door;  the  horse  ran  away  and 
did  damage  to  the  plaintiff's  railings.  A  jury  was  held 
warranted  in  finding  that  the  carman  was  throughout  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  as  the  contractor's  servant 
"  acting  within  the  general  scope  of  his  authority  to  con- 
duct the  horse  and  cart  during  the  day  "  (J). 

In  Stoi^e}/  V.  Ashtonju)^  a  carman  was  returning  to  his 
employer's  office  with  returned  empties.  A  clerk  of  the 
same  employer's  who  was  with  him  induced  him,  when  he 
was  near  home,  to  turn  ofE  in  another  direction  to  call  at 
a  house  and  pick  up  something  for  the  clerk.  While  the 
carman  was  driving  in  this  direction  he  ran  over  the 
plaintiff.  The  Court  held  that  if  the  carman  "  had  been 
merely  going  a  roundabout  way  home,  the  master  would 
have  been  liable ;  but  he  had  started  on  an  entirely  new 

I  journey  on  his  own  or  his  fellow-servant's  account,  and 
could  not  in  any  way  be  said  to  be  carrying  out  his 
master's  employment"  {x).    More  lately  it  has  been  held 


(*)  L.  R.  3  C.  p.  422  (1868). 

(t)  Byles  J.  at  p.  425. 

(m)  (1869)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  476,  38 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  228.  Mitehell  v.  Oraaf- 
wsUer,  died  on  the  foregoing  page, 
was  a  very  similar  case. 

(x)  Lush  J.  at  p.  480.  It  was 
<*  an  entirely  new  and  independent 


journey,  which  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  his  employment :  *' 
Cookbum  C.  J.  "Every  step  he 
drove  was  away  from  his  duty : " 
Mellor  J.,  ibid.  But  it  could  have 
made  no  difference  if  the  accident 
had  happened  as  he  was  coming 
back.    See  the  next  case. 
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that  if  the  servant  begins  using  his  master's  property  for 
purposes  of  his  own,  the  fact  that  by  way  of  afterthought 
he  does  something  for  his  master's  purposes  also  is  not 
necessarily  such  a  "  re-entering  upon  his  ordinary  duties  " 
as  to  make  the  master  answerable  for  him.  A  journey 
undertaken  on  the  servant's  own  account  "  cannot  by  the 
mere  fact  of  the  man  making  a  pretence  of  duty  by 
stopping  on  his  way  be  converted  into  a  journey  made  in 
the  course  of  his  employment "  (y). 

The  following  is  a  curious  example.  A  carpenter  was  Wtiiiams 
employed  by  A.  with  B.'s  permission  to  work  for  him  in  a  -  *^"^'* 
shed  belonging  to  B.  This  carpenter  set  fire  to  the  shed 
in  lighting  his  pipe  with  a  shaving.  His  act,  though 
negligent,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  purpose  of  his 
employment,  A.  was  not  liable  to  B.  (2).  It  does  not  seem 
difficult  to  pronounce  that  lighting  a  pipe  is  not  in  the 
course  of  a  carpenter's  employment ;  but  the  case  was  one 
of  difficulty  as  being  complicated  by  the  argument  that  A., 
having  obtained  a  gratuitous  loan  of  the  shed  for  his  own 
purposes,  was  answerable,  without  regard  to  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  for  the  conduct  of  persons  using  it. 
This  failed  for  want  of  anything  to  show  that  A.  had 
acquired  the  exclusive  use  or  control  of  the  shed.  Apart 
from  this,  the  facts  come  very  near  to  the  case  which  has 
been  suggested,  but  not  dealt  with  by  the  Courts  in  any 
reported  decision,  of  a  miner  opening  his  safety-lamp  to 
get  a  light  for  his  pipe,  and  thereby  causing  an  explosion  : 

f  where  "it  seems  clear  that  the  employer  would  not  be 
held  liable  "(a). 

(y)  JZgyw^  ▼.  Mitchell  (1877)  2  Ex.  297 ;  diae.  Mellor  and  Black- 

O.  P.  D.  357.  bum  JJ. 

(f)  WilHaau  v.  Johm  (1866)  Ex.  (a)  B.  S.  Wxight,  Emp.  L.  1876, 

Cb.  8  H.  &  C.  266,  602,  33  L.  J.  p.  47. 
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Excess  or        (c)  Another  kind  of  wrong  which  may  be  done  by  a 

mistake  in  .,.  9     i       • 

execution  servant  in  his  masters  business,  and  so  as  to  make  the 
^^^  °'  master  liable,  is  the  excessive  or  erroneous  execution  of  a 
lawful  authority.  To  establish  a  right  of  action  against 
the  master  in  such  a  case  it  must  be  shown  that  (a)  the 
servant  intended  to  do  on  behalf  of  his  master  something 
of  a  kind  which  he  was  in  fact  authorized  to  do  y  (0)  the 
act,  if  done  in  a  Broker  manner,  or  nnrlftr  fhft  nim^^Tpj^fanoAfl 
erroneously  supposed  hy  Jia-aenaudL.tQ_existj.jTO]44-]^ave 
been  lawluL, 

The  master  is  chargeable  only  for  acts  of  an  authorized 
class  wbich  in  the  particular  instance  are  wrongful  by 
reason  of  excess  or  mistake  on  the  servant's  part.  For 
acts  which  he  has  neither  authorized  in  kind  nor  sanctioned 
in  particular  he  is  not  chargeable. 

interfer-        Most  of  the  cases  on  this  head  have  arisen  out  of  acts  of 

oDce  with 

passengers  railway  servants  on  behalf  of  the  companies.  A  porter 
&o!^  ^  whose  duty  is,  among  other  things,  to  see  that  passengers 
do  not  get  into  wrong  trains  or  carriages  (but  not  to 
remove  them  from  a  wrong  carriage),  asks  a  passenger  who 
has  just  taken  his  seat  where  he  is  going.  The  passenger 
answers,  "To  Macclesfield."  The  porter,  thinking  the 
passenger  is  in  the  wrong  train,  pulls  him  out;  but  the 
train  was  in  fact  going  to  Macclesfield,  and  the  passenger 
was  right.  On  these  facts  a  jury  may  well  find  that  the 
porter  was  acting  within  his  general  authority  so  as  to 
make  the  company  liable  (i).  Here  are  both  error  and 
excess  in  the  servant's  action :  error  in  supposing  facts  to 
exist  which  make  it  proper  to  use  his  authority  (namely, 
that  the  passenger  has  got  into  the  wrong  train) ;  excess 

(b)  Bayley  y.  Manchester,  Sheffield,       278,  in  Ex.  Ch.  8  C.  P.  148,  42 
and   Lineolnshire  R,   Co.   (1872^)      L.  J.  C.  P.  78. 
L.  R.  7  C.  P.  416,  41  L.  J.  C.  P. 
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in  the  manner  of  executing  his  authority,  even  had  the 
faets  been  as  he  supposed*  But  they  do  not  exclude  the 
master's  liability, 

'^  A  person  who  puts  another  in  his  place  to  do  a  class 
of  acts  in  his  absence  necessarily  leaves  him  to  determine^, 
according  to  the  circumstances  that  arise,  when  an  act  of 
that  class  is  to  be  done,  and  trusts  him  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done ;  and  consequently  he  is  held  responsible 
for  the  wrong  of  the  person  so  intrusted  either  in  the 
manner  of  doing  such  an  act,  or  in  doing  such  an  aci 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
done;  provided  that  what  was  done  was  done,  not  froml 
any  caprice  of  the  servant,  but  in  the  course  of  the  em-i 
ployment"  (c). 

Sef/mour  v.  Greenwood  (d)  is  another  illustrative  case  of 
this  class.  The  guard  of  an  omnibus  removed  a  passenger 
whom  he  thought  it  proper  to  remove  as  being  drunken 
and  offensive  to  the  other  passengers,  and  in  so  doing  used 
excessive  violence.  Even  if  he  were  altogether  mistaken 
as  to  the  conduct  and  condition  of  the  passenger  thus 
removed,  the  owner  of  the  omnibus  was  answerable.  "The 
master,  by  giving  the  guard  authority  to  remove  offensive 
passengers,  necessarily  gave  him  authority  to  determine 
whether  any  passenger  had  misconducted  himself." 

Another  kind  of  case  under  this  head  is  where  a  servant  Arrest  of 
takes  on  himself  to  arrest  a  supposed  offender  on  his  offenders, 
employer's  behalf.     Here  it  must  be  shown,  both  that  the 
arrest  would  have  been  justified  if  the  offence  had  really 
been  committed  by  the  party  arrested,  and  that  to  make 
such  an  arrest  was  within  the  employment  of  the  servant 

{e)  Per Wflles  J.,  Bayley  v.  Jfow-  O.  P.  278. 
Chester,   Sheffield,  and   Lincolnshire  (rf)  7  H.  &  N.  355,  30  L.  J.-  Ex. 

B.  Co.,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  416,  41  L.  J.  189,  327,  Ex.  Ch.  (1861). 

P.  O 
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who  made  it.  As  to  the  latter  point,  however,  "  where 
there  is  a  necessity  to  have  a  person  on  the  spot  to  act  on 
an  emergency,  and  to  determine  whether  certain  things 
shall  or  shall  not  be  done,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  person 
on  the  spot  who  is  acting  as  if  he  had  express  authority  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  he  had  authority  (e).  Eailway 
companies  have  accordingly  been  held  liable  for  wrongful 
arrests  made  by  their  inspectors  or  other  officers  as  for 
attempted  frauds  on  the  company  punishable  under  statutes 
or  authorized  by-laws,  and  the  like  (/). 

ActwhoUy  But  the  master  is  not  answerable  if  the  servant  takes  on 
authority,  himself,  though  in  good  faith  and  meaning  to  further  the 
U^le'  ^^^  master's  interest,  that  which  the  master  has  no  right  to  do 
even  if  the  facts  were  as  the  servant  thinks  them  to  be:  as 
where  a  station-master  arrested  a  passenger  for  refusing  to 
pay  for  the  carnage  of  a  horse,  a  thing  outside  the  com- 
pany's powers  {g).  The  same  rule  holds  if  the  particular 
servant's  act  is  plainly  beyond  his  authority,  as  where  the 
officer  in  charge  of  a  railway  station  arrests  a  man  on  sus- 
picion of  stealing  the  company's  goods,  an  act  which  is  not 
part  of  the  company's  general  business,  nor  for  their 
apparent  benefit  (A).  In  a  case  not  clear  on  the  face  of  it, 
as  where  a  bank  manager  commences  a  prosecution,  which 
turns  out  to  be  groundless,  for  a  supposed  theft  of  the 
bank's  property — a  matter  not  within  the  ordinary  routine 
of  banking  business,  but  which  might  in  the  particular 
case  be  within  the  manager's  authority — the  extent  of  the 

(0)  'Bla/fi\ihvom.J.yMoorey.Meirop,  (1867)  L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  634,  36  L.  J. 

JR.  Co,  (1872)  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  36,  39,  Q.  B.  294. 

42  L.  J.  Q.  B.  23.  (h)  Edwards  v.  L.  %  N.  W,  R.  Co, 

(/)  lb.,  foUowing  Ooffy.  Q.  N,  (1870)  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  446,  89  L.  J. 

R,  Co.  (1861)  3  E.  &  E.  672,  30  0.  P.  241 ;  cp.  AUm  y.  X.  ^  8,  W. 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  148.  R.  Co.  (1870)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  66,  40 

is)  FouUon  V.  Z.  ^  8.  W,  JR.  Co.  L.  J.  Q.  B.  66. 
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servant's  authority  is  a  question  of  fact  (t).  Muoh  must 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  matter  in  which  the  authority 
is  given.  Thus  an  agent  entrusted  with  general  and  ample 
powers  for  the  management  of  a  farm  has  been  held  to  be 
clearly  outside  the  scope  of  his  authority  in  entering  on 
the  adjacent  owner's  land  on  the  other  side  of  a  boundary 
ditch  in  order  to  cut  underwood  which  was  choking  the 
ditch  and  hindering  the  drainage  from  the  farm.  If  he 
had  done  something  on  his  employer's  own  land  which 
was  an  actionable  injury  to  adja-cent  land,  the  employer 
might  have  been  liable.  But  it  was  thought  unwarrant- 
able to  say  "  that  an  agent  entrusted  with  authority  to  be 
exercised  over  a  particular  piece  of  land  has  authority  to 
commit  a  trespass  on  other  land"  (A;). 

(d)  Lastly,  a  master  may  be  liable  even  for  wilful  and  Wilfnl 
deliberate  wrongs  committed  by  the  servant,  provided  they  ST^^' 
be  done  on  the  master's  account  and  for  his  purposes :  and  ISJJSj^ 
this,  no  less  than  in  other  cases,  although  the  servant's 
conduct  is  of  a  kind  actually  forbidden  by  the  master. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  said  that  a  master  is  not  liable  for 
the  ''wilful  and  malicious"  wrong  of  his  servant.     If 
''  malicious"  means  ''  committed  exclusively  for  the  ser- 
vant's private  ends,"  or  "  malice"  means  "  private  spite"  (/), 
this  is  a  correct  statement ;   otherwise  it  is  contrary  to 
modem  authority.     The   question  is_  not  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  turf;  ii\  jitfi^^^  but  vrhfitihfir  ^^*^  aftrvATif.  infftTif^oH 

This  was  decided  by  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Limpus 
V.  London  Oeneral  Omnibus  Company  {m),  where  the  de- 

(<)  Bmk  of  N9U>  South  Walet  y.  L.  J.  C.  P.  676. 

OwBton  (1879)  (J.  G.)  4  App.  Oa.  (0  See  per  Blackburn  J.,  1  H.  & 

270,  48  L.  J.  P.  C.  26.  O.  643. 

{k)  Bolinglfroke  t.  Swindon  Local  (m)  1  H.  &  C.  626, 32  L.  J.  Ex.  34 

Botard  (1874)  L.  R.  9  0.  P.  676,  43  (1862).    Thia  and  Seffmoury.  Or$m- 

g2 
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fendant  company's  driver  had  obstructed  the  plaintifi's 
omnibiLS  by  pulling  across  the  road  in  front  of  it,  and 
caused  it  to  upset.  He  had  printed  instructions  not  to 
race  with  or  obstruct  other  omnibuses.  Martin  B.  directed 
the  jury,  in  effect,  that  if  the  driver  acted  in  the  way  of 
his  employment  and  in  the  supposed  interest  of  his 
employers  as  against  a  rival  in  their  business,  the 
employers  were  answerable  for  his  conduct,  but  they  were 
not  answerable  if  he  acted  only  for  some  purpose  of  his 
own :  and  this  was  approved  by  the  Court  (n)  above.  The 
driver  "  was  employed  not  only  to  drive  the  onmibus,  but 
also  to  get  as  much  money  as  he  could  for  his  master,  and 
to  do  it  in  rivalry  with  other  omnibuses  on  the  road.  The 
act  of  driving  as  he  did  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  em- 
ployment, when  explained  by  his  desire  to  get  before  the 
other  omnibus."  As  to  the  company's  instructions,  "  the 
law  is  not  so  futQe  as  to  allow  a  master,  by  giving  secret 
instructions  to  his  servant,  to  discharge  himself  from 
liabiUty''(o). 


Frandof 
agent  or 
Bervaat. 


That  an  employer  is  liable  for  frauds  of  his  servant 
committed  without  authority,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
service  and  for  the  employer's  purposes,  was  established 
with  more  difficulty ;  for  it  seemed  harsh  to  impute  deceit 
to  a  man  personally  innocent  of  it,  or  (as  in  the  decisive 
oases)  to  a  corporation,  which,  not  being  a  natural  person, 
is  incapable  of  personal  wrong-doing  (p).    But  when  it  was 


wood  (above)  overrule  M*Manua  v. 
Cfickett,  1  Eagt  106. 

(ft)  Williams,  Crompton,  Willes, 
Bjlee,  Blaokbiim  JJ.,  dias.  Wight- 

tnqji  J. 

(o)  Willes  J.  1  H.  &  O.  at  p.  639. 

(p)  This  particular  dif&culty  is 
f allaoioiis.  It  is  in  truth  neither 
more  nor  less  easy  to  think  of  a 


oorporation  as  deceiving  (or  being 
deceived)  than  as  having  a  con- 
senting mind.  In  no  case  can  a 
corporation  be  invested  mth  either 
lights  or  duties  except  through 
natural  persons  who  are  its  agents. 
Cp.  British  Mutual  Banking  Co,  Y. 
Chamwood  Forest  By,  Co,  (1887)  18 
Q.  B.  Div.  714,  56  L.  J.  Q.  B.  449. 
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fully  realized  that  in  all  these  cases  the  master's  liability 
is  imposed  by  the  policy  of  the  law  without  regard  to  per- 
sonal default  on  his  part,  so  that  his  express  command  or 
privity  need  not  be  shown,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence 
that  fraud  should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other 
wrong  (^).  So  the  matter  is  handled  in  our  leading 
authority,  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  de- 
livered by  Willes  J.  in  Barvnck  v.  English  Joint  Stock 
Bank. 

"  With  respect  to  the  question,  whether  a  principal  is 
answerable  for  the  act  of  his  agent  in  the  course  of  his 
master's  business,  and  for  his  master's  benefit,  no  sensible 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  case  of  fyanrl  strid  tVift 
case  of  any  other  wrong  "  (r). 

This  has  been  more  than  once  fully  approved  in  the 
Privy  Council  («),  and  may  now  be  taken,  notwithstand- 
ing certain  appearances  of  conflict  (^),  to  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House  of  Lords  also  (w).  What  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary  was  either  extra-judicial,  as  going 
beyond  the  ratio  decidendi  of  the  House,  or  is  to  be 
accepted  as  limited  to  the  particular  case  where  a  member 
of  an  incorporated  company,  not  having  ceased  to  be  a 
member,  seeks  to  charge  the  company  with  the  fraud  of  its 
directors  or  other  agents  in  inducing  him  to  join  it  {x). 


{q)  It  makes  no  difference  if  the 
fraud  includes  a  forgery :  Shaw  y. 
JPori  Fhilip  Gold  Mining  Co,  (1884) 
13  Q.  B.  D.  103. 

(r)  (1867)  L.  R.  2  Ex.  at  p.  265. 

(«)  Mackay  y.  Commercial  Bank 
of  New  Brunswiek  (1874)  L.  B.  6 
P.  0. 412,  43  L.  J.  P.  C.  31 ;  Swire 
V.  Francis  (1877)  3  App.  Ca.  106, 
47  L.  J.  P.  C.  18. 

(t)  Addie  y.  Western  Bank  of 
Scotland  (1867)  L.  B.  1  So.  &  D. 
146,  diota  at  pp.  158,  166,  167. 


(u)  Souldsworth  y.  City  of  Glas" 
ffow  Bank  (1880)  5  App.  Ca.  317. 

(x)  lb.,  Lord  Selbome  at  p.  326, 
Lord  Hatherley  at  p.  331 ;  Lord 
Blackburn's  language  at  p.  339  is 
more  cautious,  perhaps  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  was  a  party  to  the 
decision  of  Barwick  y.  English 
Joint  Stock  Bank.  Shortly,  the 
shareholder  is  in  this  dilenmia: 
while  he  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany, he  is  damnified  by  the  alleged 
deceit,  if  at  all,  solely  in  that  he  is 
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But  conversely  a  false  and  fraudulent  statement  of  a 
servant  made  for  ends  of  his  own,  though  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  a  kind  he  was  authorized  to  answer  on  his 
master's  behalf,  will  not  render  the  master  liable  in  an 
action  for  deceit  (y). 

The  leading  case  of  Mersey  Dock  CompanY  v.  Gibbs  (z) 
may  also  be  referred  to  in  this  connexion,  as  illustrating 
the  general  principles  according  to  which  liabilities  are 
imposed  on  corporations  and  public  bodies. 

Liability  There  is  abundant  authority  in  partnership  law  to  show 
fraud  of  a  that  a  firm  is  answerable  for  fraudulent  misappropriation 
pa  nor.  ^£  f^^^jg^  q^^^  ^j^q  jj^^^  committed  by  one  of  the  partners 
in  the  course  of  the  firm's  business  and  within  the  scope  of 
his  usual  authority,  though  no  benefit  be  derived  therefrom 
by  the  other  partners.  But,  agreeably  to  the  principles^ 
above  stated,  the  firm  is  not  liable  if  the  transaction  xmde: 
taken  by  the  defaulting  partner  is  outside  the  course  oj 
partnership  business.  Where,  for  example,  one  of  a  firm' 
of  solicitors  receives  money  to  be  placed  in  a  specified 
investment,  the  firm  must  answer  for  his  application  of  it, 
but  not,  as  a  rule,  if  he  receives  it  with  general  instructions 
to  invest  it  for  the  client  at  his  own  discretion  (a).  Again, 
the  firm  is  not  liable  if  the  facts  show  that  exclusive  credit 

liable  aa  a  shareholder  to  ooatribute  remedy  as  against  the  company: 

to  the  company's  debts :  this  liabi-  though  the  fraudulent  agent  re- 

lity  being  of  the  essence  of  a  share-  mains  x)er8onally  liable, 

holder's   position,   claiming   com-  {y)  British  Mutual  Banking  Co, 

pensation  from  the  company  for  it  ▼.  Charnwood  Forest  By.  Co.  (1887) 

involves  him  in  a  new  liability  to  18  Q.  B.  Div.  714,  6Q  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

contribute   to   that   compensation  449. 

itself,  which  is  an  absurd  circuity.  («)  L.  B.  1  H.  L.  93  (1864-6). 

But  if  his  liability  as  a  shareholder  (a)  Op.  Blair  y,  JBromZay,  2  Ph. 

has  ceased,  he  is  no  longer  damni-  354,  and  duathery.  TwiscUn  (1883) 

fied.      Therefore  restitution  only  24  Gh.  D.  731,  with  Earman  y. 

(by  rescission  of  his  contract),  not  Johfuon,  2  E.  &  B.  61,  22  L.  J. 

«ompensation,  is  the  shareholder's  Q.  B.  297. 


^ 
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was  given  to  the  actual  wroDg-doer(6).  In  all  these  oases 
the  wrong  is  evidently  wilful.  In  all  or  most  of  them, 
however,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  hreach  of  contraot  or 
trust.  And  it  seems  to  he  on  this  ground  that  the  firm 
is  held  liahle  even  when  the  defaulting  partner,  though 
professing  to  act  on  hehalf  of  the  firm,  misapplies  funds  or 
securities  merely  for  his  own  separate  gain.  The  reasons 
given  are  not  always  free  from  admixture  of  the  Protean 
doctrine  of  "  making  representations  good,"  which  is  now, 
I  venture  to  think,  exploded  (c). 

3.  There  remains  to  he  considered  the  modification  of  a  Injuries  to 
master's  liability  for  the  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default  by  fault  of 
of  his  servant  when  the  person  injured  is  himself  in  and  j^^^'^g 
about  the  same  master's  service.  It  is  a  topic  far  from 
clear  in  principle;  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880, 
has  obscurely  indicated  a  sort  of  counter  principle,  and  in- 
troduced a  nimiber  of  minute  and  empirical  exceptions, 
or  rather  limitations  of  the  exceptional  rule  in  question. 
That  rule,  as  it  stood  before  the  Act  of  1880,  is  that  a 
master  is  not  liable  to  his  servant  for  injury  received  from^ 
any  ordinary  risk  of  or  incident  to  the  service,  including 
acts  or  defaults  of  any  other  person  employed  in  the  same 
service.  Our  law  can  show  no  more  curious  instance  of  a 
rapid  modem  development.  The  first  evidence  of  any 
such  rule  is  in  Priestley  v.  Fowler  (d),  decided  in  1827, 
which  proceeds  on  the  theory  (if  on  any  definite  theory) 
that  the  master  ^^  cannot  be  bound  to  take  more  care  of 

(b)  ExvarteEyre,  1  Ph.  227.  See  p.  473,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  737. 
more  illustrations  in  my  <<  Digest  (<Q  3  M.  &  W.  1.    All  the  case 

of  the  Law  of  Partnership,"  art.  24.  aotuaUy  decided  was  that  a  master 

(r)  I  have  discussed  it  in  Appen-  does  not  warrant  to  his  sonrant  the 

dix  K.  to  "Principles  of  Contract,"  sufBcioncy  and  safety  of  a  carriage 

6th  ed.  p.  707.    See  now  Maddison  in  which  he  sends  him  out. 
y.  Aldm-son  (1883)  8  App.  Ga.  at 


Common 
law  rule  of 
master's 
immunity. 


caseB. 
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the  servant  than  he  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  of 
himself ;"  that  a  servant  has  better  opportunities  than  his 
master  of  watching  and  controlling  the  conduct  of  his 
fellow-servants ;  and  that  a  contrary  doctrine  would  lead 
to  intolerable  inconvenience,  and  encourage  servants  to  be 
negligent.  According  to  this  there  would  be  a  sort  of 
presumption  that  the  servant  suffered  to  some  extent  by 
want  of  diligence  on  his  own  part.  But  it  is  needless  to 
pursue  this  reasoning ;  for  the  like  result  was  a  few  years 
afterwards  arrived  at  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  another  way,  and  in  a  judgment  which  is  the 
fountain-head  of  all  the  later  decisions  {e).  The  accepted 
Reason  doctrine  is  to  this  effect.  Strangers  can  hold  the  masterf 
the  later  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a  servant  about  his  businessf 
But  in  the  case  where  the  person  injured  is  himself  a 
servant  in  the  same  business  he  is  not  in  the  same  position 
as  a  stranger.  He  has  of  his  free  will  entered  into  the 
business  and  made  it  his  own.  He  cannot  say  to  the 
master,  You  shall  so  conduct  your  business  as  not  to  injure 
me  by  want  of  due  care  and  caution  therein.  For  he  has 
agreed  with  the  master  to  serve  in  that  business,  and  his 
claims  on  the  master  depend  on  the  contract  of  service. 
Why  should  it  be  an  implied  term  of  that  contract,  not 
being  an  express  one,  that  the  master  shall  indemnify  him 
against  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  or  any  other 
current  risk  P  It  is  rather  to  be  implied  that  he  contracted 
with  the  risk  before  his  eyes,  and  that  the  dangers  of  the 
service  taken  all  round,  were  considered  in  fixing  the  rate 
of  payment.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  summary  of  the 
reasoning  which  has  prevailed  in  the  authorities.  With 
its  soundness  we  are  not  here  concerned.  It  was  not  only 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords  for  England,  but  forced  by 

(e)  Fartc^^  y.  ^osUm  and  Worcester  Railroad  Corporation,  4  Met.  49. 
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ihem  upon  the  reluctant  Courts  of  Scotland  to  make  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  two  countries  uniform  (/).  No  such 
doctrine  appears  to  exist  in  the  law  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  The  following  is  a  clear  judicial  statement  of 
it  in  its  settled  form :  '^  A  servant,  when  he  engages  toll 
serve  a  master,  imdertakes,  as  between  himself  and  his 
master,  to  run  all  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  service,  in« 
duding  the  risk  of  negligence  upon  the  part  of  a  fellow- 
servant  when  he  is  acting  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
servant  of  him  who  is  the  common  master  of  both  "  (g). 

The  phrase  "  common  employment "  is  frequent  in  this  The  ser- 
olass  of  cases.     But  it  is  misleading  in  that  it  suggests  a  not  be 
limitation  of  the  rule  to  circumstances  where  the  injured  J^ J^  j^j^d 
servant  had  in  fact  some  opportunity  of  observing  and  o^^ork: 
guarding  against  the  conduct  of  the  negligent  one ;    a 
limitation  rejected  by  the  Massachusetts  Court  in  Far- 
well's  case,  where  an  engine-driver  was  injured  by  the 
negligence  of  a  switchman   (pointsman,   as  we  say  on 
English  railways)  in  the  same  company's  service,  and 
afterwards  constantly  rejected  by  the  English  Courts. 

"  When  the  object  to  be  accomplished  is  one  and  the 
same,  when  the  employers  are  the  same,  and  the  several 
persons  employed  derive  their  authority  and  their  com- 
pensation from  the  same  source,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  what  constitutes  one  department 
and  what  a  distinct  department  of  duty.  It  would  vary 
with  the  circumstances  of  every  case.  If  it  were  made  to 
depend  upon  the  nearness  or  distance  of  the  persons  from 
each  other,  the  question  would  immediately  arise,  how  near 

(/)  See  Wilson  v.  Merty  (1868)  p.   296 ;  Axohibald  J.  naed  very 

L.  B.  1  So.  &  D.  326.  similar  langaage  in  LoveU  t.  SoweU 

isD  Erie  0.  J.  in  Tunney  v.  Mid-  (1876)  1  0.  P.  D.  at  p.  167,  46 

land  R.  Co,  (1866)  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  at  L.  J.  0.  P.  387. 
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or  how  distant  must  they  be  to  be  in  the  same  or  different 
departments.  In  a  blacksmith's  shop,  persons  working  in 
the  same  building,  at  different  fires,  may  be  quite  indepen- 
dent of  eaeh  other,  though  only  a  few  feet  distant.  In  a 
ropewalk  several  may  be  at  work  on  the  same  piece  of 
cordage,  at  the  same  time,  at  many  hundred  feet  distant 
from  each  other,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  sight  or  voice, 
and  yet  acting  together. 

^^  Besides,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  argument  rests  upon 
an  assumed  principle  of  responsibility  which  does  not  exist. 
The  master,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  not  exempt  from  lia- 
bility because  the  servant  has  better  means  of  providing  for 
his  safety  when  he  is  employed  in  immediate  connexion 
with  those  from  whose  negligence  he  might  suffer,  but 
because  the  implied  contract  of  the  master  does  not  extend 
to  indemnify  the  servant  against  the  negligence  of  any  one 
but  himself ;  and  he  is  not  liable  in  tort,  as  for  the  negli- 
gence of  his  servant,  because  the  person  suffering  does  not 
stand  towards  him  in  the  relation  of  a  stranger,  but  is 
one  whose  rights  are  regulated  by  contract,  express  or 
impUed"(A). 

proYided  So  it  has  been  said  that  "  we  must  notpyer-re^e,  but 
general  199^.^*  ^^?.  ^^?B?^n  obj^ct,  and  not  at  the  common  ^Tnmfl- 
^^t^     diate  object "  (0-    All  persons  engaged  under  the  same 

(A)  Shaw  C.  J.,  Fancell  v.  5<w-  ferent  result  of  holding  the  master 

toHy  ^.  Corporation,  4  Met.  49.    M.  bounds  as  an  implied  term  of  the 

Sainotelette  of  Bmsselsy  and  M.  oontraot,    to    insure    the    servant 

Sauzet  of  Lyons,  whom  he  quotes  against  all  accidents  in  the  course 

{op.  eii.  p.   140),   differ  from  the  of  the  service,  and  not  due  to  the 

current  view  among  French-speak-  servant's  own  fault  or  vis  mq/or, 

ing  lawyers,  and  agree  with  Shaw  (i)  PoUook  C.  B.,  Moryan  v.  Vale 

0.  J.  and  our  Courts,  in  refeiring  of  Neath  It.   Co.   (1866)  Ex.   Ch. 

the  whole  matter  to  the  contract  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  149,  156    85  L.  J. 

between  the  master  and  servant ;  Q.  B.  23. 
but  they  arrive  at  the  widely  dif- 
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employer  for  the  purposes  of  the  same  busmess,  however 
different  in  detail  those  purposes  may  be,  are  f ellow-ser- 
Tants  in  a  oommon  employment  within  the  meaning  of 
this  rule :  for  example,  a  carpenter  doing  work  on  the  roof 
of  an  engine-shed  and  porters  moving  an  engine  on  a  turn- 
table (y).  "  Where  there  is  one  common  general  object, 
in  attaining  which  a  servant  is  exposed  to  risk,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  sue  the  master  if  he  is  injured  by  the  negligence 
of  another  servant  whilst  engaged  in  furthering  the  same 
object  "(yfc). 


It  makes  no  difference  if  the  servant  by  whose  negli-  Relatiye 
gence  another  is  injured  is  a  foreman,  manager,  or  other  I^anta  ^ 
superior  in  the  same  employment,  whose  orders  the  other  ^?|J"*®- 
was  by  the  terms  of  his  service  bound  to  obey.     The  fore- 
man or  manager  is  only  a  servant  having  greater  authority  : 
foreman  and  workmen,  of  whatever  rank,  and  however 
authority  and  duty  may  be  distributed  among  them,  are 
"  aU  links  in  the  same  chain '*  (/).     The  master  is  bound,  j 
as  between  himself  and  his  servants,  to  exercise  due  care 
in  selecting  proper  and  competent  persons  for  the  work 
(whether  as  fellow- workmen  in  the  ordinary  sense,  or  as 
superintendents  or  foremen),  and  to  furnish  suitable  means 
and  resources  to  accomplish  the  work  (w),  and  he  is  not 
answerable  further  (n). 


{fj  See  last  note. 

(*)  Thedger  L.  J.,  Charles  v. 
Taulor  (1878)  3  0.  P.  Div.  492,  498. 

(/)  FeUham  r,  England  (1866) 
L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  33,  36  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
14 ;  WiUon  y.  Merry  (1868)  L.  R.  1 
Sc.  &  D.  326 :  see  per  Lord  Cairns 
at  p.  333,  and  per  Lord  Colonsay 
at  p.  345.  The  French  word  m/- 
laboraieur,  which  does  not  mean 
"feUow- workman"  at  all,  was  at 
one  time  absurdly  introdnoed  into 


these  oases,  it  is  belieyed  by  Lord 
Brougham,  and  occurs  as  late  as 
Wilson  V.  Merry, 

(m)  Acoording  to  some  decisions, 
which  seem  on  principle  doubtful, 
he  is  bound  only  not  to  furnish 
means  or  resources  which  are  to 
his  own  knowledge  defective :  Gal' 
lagher  v.  Piper  (1864)  16  C.  B.  N.  S. 
669,   33  L.  J.  0.  P.  329.     And 


(»)  See  next  page. 
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Serrants . 
of  sub- 
con- 
tractor. 


It  has  further  been  held  that  the  servants  of  sub- 
contractors for  portions  of  a  general  undertaking  were  for 
this  purpose  fellow-servants  with  the  servants  directly  em- 
ployed by  the  principal  oon,traetors ;  and  this  although 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  sub-contractors'  work  was 
under  the  direction  or  control  of  the  chief  contractors, 
beyond  the  fact  of  its  being  carried  on  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  building  (o). 


Volimteer 
assistant  is 
on  samo 
footing  as 
Bcrrant. 


Moreover,  a  stranger  who  gives  his  help  without  reward 
to  a  man's  servants  engaged  in  any  work  is  held  to  put 
himself,  as  regards  the  master's  liability  towards  him,  in 
the  same  position  as  if  he  were  a  servant.  Having  of  his 
free  vdll  (though  not  under  a  contract  of  service)  exposed 
himself  to  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  work  and  made  himself 
a  partaker  in  them,  he  is  not  entitled  to  be  indemnified 
against  them  by  the  master  any  more  than  if  he  were  in 
his  Tegular  employment  {p). 


quite  lately  it  has  been  decided  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  that  where  a 
servant  seeks  to  hold  his  master 
liable  for  injury  caused  by  the 
dangerous  condition  of  a  building 
-where  he  is  employed,  he  must 
allege  distinctly  both  that  the 
master  knew  of  the  danger  and 
that  he,  the  servant,  was  ignorant 
of  it:  Gr^pths  v.  London  and  8t, 
Katharine  Docks  Co.  (1884)  13  Q.  B. 
Div.  259.  Cp.  Thomas  v.  Quarter- 
maine  (1887)  18  Q.  B.  Div.  685,  56 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  340. 

(n)  Lord  Cairns,  as  above:  to 
same  effect  Lord  Wensleydale, 
Weema  v.  Mathieeon  (1861)  4  Haoq. 
at  p.  227  :  '*  All  that  the  master  is 
bound  to  do  is  to  provide  machinery 
fit  and  proper  for  the  work,  and  to 
take  care  to  have  it  superintended 


by  himself  or  his  workmen  in  a  fit 
and  proper  manner."  In  Skipp  v. 
£.  a  JR.  Co.  (1853)  9  Ex.  223,  23 
L.  J.  Ex.  23,  it  was  said  that  this 
duty  does  not  extend  to  having  a 
sufficient  number  of  servants  for 
the  work:  aed  qu.  The  decision 
was  partly  on  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiff  was  in  fact  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  risk  and  had 
never  made  any  complaint. 

{o)  Johnson  v.  Lindsay  (1889)  23 
Q.  B.  Div.  508,  58  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
581  {diss.  Fry  L.  J.),  foUowing  and 
perhaps  extending  Wiggett  v.  Fox^ 
11  Ex.  832,  25  L.  J.  Ex.  188. 

{p)  Potter  V.  Faulkner  (1861)  Ex. 
Ch.  1  B.  &  S.  800,  31  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
30,  approving  JDegg  v.  Midland  R, 
Co.  (1857)  1  H.  &  N.  773,  26  L.  J, 
Ex.  174. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  master  who  takes  an  active  part  in  Ezoeption 
his  own  work  is  not  only  himself  liable  to  a  servant  injured  master 
by  his  negligence,  but,  if  he  has  partners  in  the  business,  ^  ^ea^. 
makes  them  liable  also.    For  he  is  the  agent  of  the  firm, 
but  not  a  servant  (q) :  the  partners  are  generally  answerable 
for  his  conduct,  yet  cannot  say  he  was  a  fellow-servant  of 
the  injured  man. 

Such  were  the  results  arrived  at  by  a  number  of  modem  Em- 
authorities,  which  it  seems  useless  to  cite  in  more  detail  (r) :  liability 
the  rule,  though  not  abrogated,  being  greatly  limited  in  ^^  ^®®^' 
application  by  the  statute  of  188(L  Thia  Anf.  U^  &  44 
"Vict,  c.  42)  is  on  the  face  of  it  an  experimental  and  em- 
pirical compromise  between  conJBicting  interests.  It  was 
temporary,  being  enacted  only  for  seven  years  and  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  and  since  continued  till  De- 
cember 31,  1890  (s) ;  it  is  confined  in  its  operation  to 
certain  specified  causes  of  injury ;  and  only  certain  kinds 
of  servants  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  and  then  upon 
restrictive  conditions  as  to  notice  of  action,  mode  of  trial, 
and  amount  of  compensation,  which  are  unknown  to  the 
common  law.  The  effect  is  that  a  '^ workman"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  is  put  as  against  his  employer  in 
approximately  (not  altogether,  I  think)  the  same  position 
as  an  outsider  as  regards  the  safe  and  fit  condition  of  the 
material  instruments,  fixed  or  moveable,  of  the  master's 
bujBiness.  He  is  also  entitled  to  compensation  for  harm 
incurred  through  the  negligence  of  another  servant  exer- 
cismg  superintendence,  or  by  the  effect  of  specific  orders  or 
rules  issued  by  the  master  or  some  one  representing  him ; 

{q)  Ashiporth  v.  Stantpix  fl861)  8  ligenoe,  pp.  78—76,  2nd  ed.). 
E.  &  E.  701,  30  L.  J.  Q.  B.  183.  (<)  62  &  63  Viot.  o.  67,  aohed.  1, 

(r)  They  aie  well  oolleoted  by  part  1  (26). 
Hr.  Horaoe  Smith  (Law  of  Keg- 
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and  there  is  a  special  wider  provision  for  the  benefit  of 
railway  servants,  which  virtually  abolishes  the  master's 
immunity  as  to  railway  accidents  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  term.  fcJo  far  as  the  Act  has  any  principle,  it  is  that 
oi  holding  the  employer  answerable  for  the  conduct  of 
those  who  are  in  delegated  authority  under  him.  It  is 
noticeable  that  almost  all  the  litigation  upon  the  Act  has 
been  caused  either  by  its  minute  provisions  as  to  notice  of 
action,  or  by  desperate  attempts  to  evade  those  parts  of  its 
language  which  are  plain  enough  to  common  sense.  The 
text  of  the  Act,  and  references  to  the  decisions  upon  it, 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (Note  B). 

Resulting       On  the  whole  we  have,  in  a  matter  of  general  public 

complica-     .  **  i      r*     i«         i  i  <•  ^ 

tion  of  miportance.and  aiiectmg  large  classes  of  persons  who  are 
®  ^'  neither  learfned  in  the  law  nor  well  able  to  procure  learned 
advice,  the  following  singularly  intricate  and  clumsy  state 
of  things. 

First,  there  is  the  general  rule  of  a  master's  liability 
for  his  servants  (itself  in  some  sense  an  exceptional  rule  to 
begin  with). 

Secondly,  the  immunity  of  the  master  where  the  person 
injured  is  also  his  servant. 

Thirdly,  in  the  words  of  the  marginal  notes  of  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  "amendment  of  law"  by  a 
series  of  elaborate  exceptions  to  that  immunity. 

Fourthly,  "  exceptions  to  amendment  of  law  "  by  pro- 
visoes which  are  mostly  but  not  wholly  re-statements  of 
the  common  law. 

Fifthly,  minute  and  vexatious  regulations  as  to  pro- 
cedure in  the  cases  within  the  first  set  of  exceptions. 

It  is  incredible  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  nowa- 
days be  permanently  accepted  either  in  substance  or  in 
form.    This  however  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  prin* 
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oiples  of  the  controversy,  which  I  have  attempted  to  do 
elsewhere  (i) .  In  the  United  States  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  Farwell's  case 
has  been  very  generally  followed.  Except  in  Massachu- 
setts, however,  an  employer  does  not  so  easily  avoid 
responsibility  by  delegating  his  authority,  as  to  choice  of 
servants  or  otherwise,  to  an  intermediate  superintendent  {u). 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  State  legislation,  but  mostly 
for  the  protection  of  railway  servants  only.  Massachusetts 
has  a  more  recent  and  more  comprehensive  statute  based  on 
the  English  Act  of  1880  (x).  A  collection  of  more  or  less 
detailed  reports  "  on  the  laws  regulating  the  liability  of 
employers  in  foreign  countries  "  has  been  published  by  the 
Foreign  Office  (y).  ^ 

(0  Essays  in  JnrisprudeoDioe  and  #  S.  Jt.  Co.  v.  Hoss  (1884)  112  U.  S. 

Ethics  (1882)  ch.  6.    See  for  very  377 ;  and  the  Columbia  Jurist,  ii. 

full  information  and  discussion  on  554.      Also  a  stricter  view  than 

the   whole    matter    the    evidence  ours  is  taken  of  a  master's  duty  to 

taken  by  the  Select  Committees  of  disclose  to  his  servant  any  non- 

the  House  of  Commons  in  1876  and  apparent  risks  of  the  employment 

1877  (Pari.  Papers,  H.  0.   1876,  which  are  within  his  own  know- 

372 ;  1877,  285).    And  see  the  re-  ledge :  Wheeler  t.  Mason  Manufae- 

port  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  turing  Co.  (1883)  135  Mass.  294. 
House  of  Commons  on  amending  {x)  See  Mr.  McKinney's  article 

Bills,  1886,  192.  in  L.  Q.  B.  vi.  189,  April  1890,  at 

(«)  Cooley  on  Torts,  560 ;  Shear-  p.  197. 
man  and  Rediield,  ss.  86,  88,  102.  (y)  Pari.    Papers,    Commercial, 

And  see  the  late  case  of  Chieoffo  M,  No.  21,  1886. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OENERAL    EXCEPTIONS. 

Conditiona  Wb  have  ooiuddered  the  general  principles  of  liability  for 
liability  oivil  wTongs.  It  now  becomes  needful  to  consider  the 
pH^ facie  g^i^^ral  exceptions  to  which  these  principles  are  subject,  or 
wrongful,  in  other  words  the  rules  of  immunity  which  limit  the  rules 
of  liability.  There  are  various  conditions  which,  when  pre- 
sent, will  prevent  an  act  from  being  wrongful  which  in  their 
absence  would  be  a  wrong.  Under  such  conditions  the  act 
is  said  to  be  justified  or  excused.  And  when  an  act  is  said 
in  general  terms  to  be  wrongful,  it  is  assumed  that  no  such 
qualifying  condition  exists.  It  is  an  actionable  wrong, 
generally  speaking,  to  lay  hands  on  a  man  in  the  way  of 
force  or  restraint.  But  it  is  the  right  of  every  man  to 
defend  himself  against  unlawful  force,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  officers  of  justice  to  apply  force  and  restraint  in 
various  degrees,  from  simple  arrest  to  the  infliction  of  death 
itself,  in  execution  of  the  process  and  sentences  of  the  law. 
Here  the  harm  done,  and  wilfully  done,  is  justified. 
There  are  incidents,  agcdn,  in  every  football  match  which 
an  uninstructed  observer  might  easily  take  for  a  confused 
fight  of  savages,  and  grave  hurt  sometimes  ensues  to 
one  or  more  of  the  players.  Tet,  so  long  as  the  play  is 
fairly  conducted  according  to  the  rules  agreed  upon,  there 
is  no  wrong  and  no  cause  of  action.  For  the  players  have 
joined  in  the  game  of  their  own  free  will,  and  accepted  its 
risks.  Not  that  a  man  is  bound  to  play  football  or  any 
other   rough  game,  but   i£  he  does  he  must  abide  its 
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ordinary  chances.  Here  the  harm  done,  if  not  justified 
(for,  though  in  a  manner  unavoidable,  it  was  not  in  a  legal 
sense  necessary),  is  nevertheless  excused  {a).  Again,  defa- 
mation is  a  wrong;  but  there  are  certain  occasions  on  which 
a  man  may  with  impunity  make  and  publish  untrue  state- 
ments to  the  prejudice  of  another.  Again,  **  sic  utere  tuo 
ut  alienum  non  laedas  "  is  said  to  be  a  precept  of  law;  yet 
there  are  divers  things  a  man  may  freely  do  for  his  own 
ends,  though  he  well  knows  that  his  neighbour  will  in 
some  way  be  the  worse  for  them. 

Some  of  the  principles  by  which  liability  is  excluded  are  General 
applicable  indifferently  to  all  or  most  kinds  of  injury,  tkular  ex- 
while  others  are  confined  to  some  one  species.  The  rule  as  ^^  ^^' 
to  "  privileged  communications  "  belongs  only  to  the  law 
of  libel  and  slander,  and  must  be  dealt  with  imder  that 
particular  branch  of  the  subject.  So  the  rule  as  to 
"contributory  negligence"  qualifies  liability  for  negli- 
gence, and  can  be  understood  only  in  connexion  with  the 
special  rules  determining  such  liability.  Exceptions  like 
those  of  consent  and  inevitably  accident^  on  the  other  hand, 
are  of  such  wide  application  that  they  cannot  be  conve- 
niently dealt  with  under  any  one  special  head.  This  class 
is  aptly  denoted  in  the  Indian  Penal  Code  (for  the  same 
or  similar  principles  apply  to  the  law  of  criminal  liability) 
by  the  name  of  (^flnftral  |Fx9eption8.  And  these  are  the 
exceptions  which  now  concern  us.  The  following  seem  to 
be  their  chief  categories.  An  action  is  within  certain 
lunits^not  maintainable  in  respect  of  th.e  acts,  of  political 
power  called  "  acts  of  state^''  nor  of  judicial  acts.     Execu- 

{a}  Justification  seems  to  be  the  excuse,  when  it  is  but  an  accident : 

proper  word  when  the  harm  suf  -  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  pre- 

fered   is   inseparably  incident   to  else  distinction  is  always  possible 

the  performance  of  a  legal  duty  or  to  observe,  or  that  anything  turns 

the  exercise  of  a  common  right ;  on  it. 

P.  H 
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tive  acts  of  lawful  authority  form  another  similar  class. 
Then  a  class  of  acts  has  to  be  considered  which  may  be 
called  quasi-judicial,  and  which,  also  within  limits,  are 
protected.  Also,  there  are  various  cases  in  which  un- 
qualified or  qualified  immunity  is  conferred  upon  private 
persons  exercising  an  authority  or  power  specially  conferred 
by  law.  We  may  regard  all  these  as  cases  of  privilege  in 
respect  of  the  person  or  the  occasion.  After  these  come 
exceptions  which  are  more  an  affair  of  common  right: 
inevitable  accident  (a  point,  strange  to  say,  not  clearly  free 
from  doubt),  harm  inevitably  incident  to  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  rights,  harm  suffered  by  consent  or  under 
conditions  amounting  to  acceptance  of  the  risk,  and  harm 
inflicted  in  self-defence  or  (in  some  cases)  otherwise  by 
necessity.  These  grounds  of  exemption  from  civil  liability 
for  wrongs  have  to  be  severally  examined  and  defined. 
And  first  of  "  Acts  of  State." 


state. 


1. — Acta  of  State. 

Acta  of  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  what  an  act  of  state  is, 

though  the  term  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  to  signify — (1)  An  act  done  or  adopted ' 
by  the  prince  or  rulers  of  a  foreign  independent  State  in 
their  political  and  sovereign  capacity,  and  within  the  limits 
of  their  de  facto  political  sovereignty;  (2)  more  particu- 
larly (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  (6) ),  "  an  ad 
injurious  to  the  person  or  to  the  property  of  some  person 
who  is  not  at  the  time  of  that  act  a  subject  (c)  of  her 

{b)  History  of  the  Criminal  Law,  under  the  protection  of   English 

li.  61.  law:  therefore  an  act  of  state  in 

{e)  This  includes  a  friendly  alien  this   sense  cannot   take  place  in 

living  in  "  temporary  allegiance  "  England  in  time  of  peace. 
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Majesty ;  'which  act  is  done  by  any  representative  of  her 
Majesty's  authority,  civil  or  military,  and  is  either  previ- 
ously sanctioned,  or  subsequently  ratified  by  her  Majesty" 
(such  sanction  or  ratification  being,  of  course,  expressed  in 
the  proper  manner  through  responsible  ministers). 

Our  courts  of  justice  profess  themselves  not  competent  C^eneral 
to  discuss  acts  of  these  kinds  for  reasons  thus  expressed  exemp- 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council : — "  The 
transactions  of  independent  States  between  each  other" 
(and  with  subjects  of  other  States),  "are  governed  by  other 
laws  than  those  which  municipal  courts  administer ;  such 
courts  have  neither  the  means  of  deciding  what  is  right, 
nor  the  power  of  enforcing  any  decision  which  they  may 
make  "  (d). 

A  series  of  decisions  of  the  Indian  Supreme  Courts  and 
the  Privy  Council  have  applied  this  rule  to  the  dealings 
of  the  East  India  Company  with  native  States  and  with 
the  property  of  native  princes  (e).  In  these  cases  the  line 
between  public  and  private  property,  between  acts  of 
regular  administration  and  acts  of  war  or  of  annexation, 
is  not  always  easy  to  draw.  Most  of  them  turn  on  acts 
of  political  annexation.  Persons  who  by  such  an  act 
become  British  subjects  do  not  thereby  become  entitled  to 
complain  in  municipal  courts  deriving  their  authority 
'  from  the  British  Government  of  the  act  of  annexation 
itself  or  anything  incident  to  it.  In  such  a  case  the 
only  remedy  is  by  petition  of  right  to  the  Crown.  And 
the  effect  is  the  same  if  the  act  is  originally  an  excess  of 
authority,  but  is  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Crown. 

{d)  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  {e)  See  Lose  v.  Secretary  of  State 

of  India  y.  Kamaekee  Boye  Sahaba  for  India  in  Council  (1875)  19  £q. 
(1859)  13  Koo.  P.  G.  22,  76.  509,  and  the  case  last  cited. 

h2 
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**  The  leading  case  on  this  subject  is  Buron  v.  Denmanl  f  . 
This  was  an  action  against  Captain  Denman,  a  captain  in 
the  navy,  for  burning  certain  barracoons  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  releasing  the  slaves  contained  in  them. 
His  conduct  in  so  doing  was  approved  by  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Stephen,  then  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  by  the  direction  of  Lord  John  Russell,  then 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  held  that  the  owner  of  the 
slaves  [a  Spanish  subject]  could  recover  no  damages  for 
his  loss,  as  the  effect  of  the  ratification  of  Captain  Den- 
man's  act  was  to  convert  what  he  had  done  into  an  act  of 
state,  for  which  no  action  would  lie." 

So  far  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  in  his  History  of  the  Criminal 
Law  {g).  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  as  he  does  on  the 
next  page,  that  ''as  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  act  of  state.  Courts  of 
law  are  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  limiting 
public  authority  in  its  conduct  towards  individuals.  If 
one  British  subject  puts  another  to  death  or  destroys  his 
property  by  the  express  command  of  the  King,  that  com- 
mand is  no  protection  to  the  person  who  executes  it  unless 
it  is  in  itself  lawful,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  proper  courts 
of  justice  to  determine  whether  it  is  lawful  or  not " :  as, 
for  example,  when  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  decided  that 
a  Secretary  of  State  had  no  power  to  issue  general  warrants 
to  search  for  and  seize  papers  and  the  like  (A).  * 

"^^^  Another  question  which  has  been  raised  in  the  colonies 

actionB 

a^ainat      and  Ireland,  but  which  by  its  nature  cannot  come  before 

go^amor'  *^  English  court  for  direct  decision,  is  how  far  an  action 

is  maintainable  against  an  officer  in  the  nature  of  a  viceroy 

during  his  term  of  office,  and  in  the  local  courts  of  the 

(/)  (1847)  2  Ex.  167.  (A)  Entiek  v.  Carrington,  19  St. 

iff)  Vol.  ii.  p.  64.  Tr.  1043. 
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territory  in  which  he  represents  the  Crown.  It  has  been 
held  by  the  Judicial  Committee  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  a  colony  is  not  exempt  from  suit  in  the  courts 
of  that  colony  for  a  debt  or  other  merely  private  cause  of 
action  («) ;  and  by  the  Irish  courts,  on  the  yther  hand,  that 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  exempt  from  being  sued  in  Ireland 
for  an  act  done  in  his  official  or  "  politic  "  capacity  (k).      ^iM^^  '  %^fl 

There  is  another  quite  distinct  point  of  jurisdiction  in  Acta  of 
connexion  with  which  the  term  "  act  of  state  '*  is  used.  ^^^, 
A  sovereign  prince  or  other  person  representing  an  inde- 
pendent power  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  in  the  courts  of 
this  coimtry  for  acts  done  in  a  sovereign  capacity;  and 
this  even  if  in  some  other  capacity  he  is  a  British  subject, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  King  of  Hanover,  who  remained 
an  English  peer  after  the  personal  imion  between  the 
Crowns  of  England  and  Hanover  was  dissolved  (/).  This 
rule  is  included  in  a  wider  one  which  not  only  extends 
beyond  the  subject  of  this  work,  but  belongs  to  inter- 
national as  much  as  to  municipal  law.  It  has  been  thus 
expressed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal :  "  As  a  consequence  of 
the  absolute  independence  of  every  sovereign  authority, 
and  of  the  international  comity  which  induces  every  sove- 
reign state  to  respect  the  independence  of  every  other 

(•)  mil  r,  MU/ae  (1841)  3  Moo.  Tandy    v.     Westmoreland,    27    St. 

P.  C.  466;  diseentmg  from  Lord  Tr.    1246.    These    cases   go  very 

Mansfield's  dictum  in  Mostyn  v.  far,  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 

FabriffoSy  Cowp.  172,  that  "locally  not  even  called  on   to  plead  his 

dming  his  gfovemment  no  civil  or  privilege,    but    the  Court    stayed 

criminal  ar/to»  willlie  against  him ; '  *  proceedings  against  him  on  motion, 

though  it  may  be  that  he  is  pri-  As  to  the  effect  of  a  local  Act  of 

vUeged  from  personal  arrest  where  indemnity,    see    Phillips   v.   Eyre 

arrest  would,  by  the  local  law,  be  (1870)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  1. 

part  of  the  ordinary  process.  (0  -0"^'<?  <{f  Brunswick  v.   King 

(k)  Zuby  V.    n'odekouse,    17   Lr.  of  Hanover  {lSi3-i)  6  Beav.  1,  67; 

C.  L.  R.  618 ;  Sullivan  v.  Spencer^  affirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

Ir.    R.    6    C.    L.    173,   following  2  H.  L.  C.  1. 
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soyereign  state,  each  and  every  one  declines  to  exeroise 
by  means  of  any  of  its  Courts,  any  of  its  territorial  juris- 
diction over  the  person  of  any  sovereign  or  ambassador  of 
any  other  state,  or  over  the  public  property  of  any  state 
which  is  destined  to  its  public  use,  or  over  the  property  of 
any  ambassador  (m),  though  such  sovereign,  ambassador,  or 
property  be  within  its  territory,  and  therefore,  but  for  the 
common  agreement,  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  "  (w). 

Summaiy.  If  we  may  generalize  from  the  doctrine  of  our  own 
courts,  the  result  seems  to  be  that  aji  act  done  bv  the 
ftuthorit^,  ff evioii8j)r_subsejg[uentj  of  the  government  of  a 
soverei^  state  in  the  exercise  of  de /ado  myGTeigjit}[{o), 
.  is  not  examinable  at  aU  in  the^coiirts,_ of  justice  of  any 
other  state.  So  far  forth  as  it  affects  persons  not  subject 
to  the  government  in  question,  it  is  not  examinable  in  the 
ordinary  courts  of  that  state  itself.  If  and  so  far  as  it 
affects  a  subject  of  the  same  state,  it  may  be,  and  in 
England  it  is,  examinable  by  the  courts  in  their  ordinary 
jurisdiction.  In  most  Continental  countries,  however,  if 
not  in  all,  the  remedy  for  such  acts  must  be  sought  before 
a  special  tribimal  (in  France  the  Conseil  d'Etat :  the 
preliminary  question  whether  the  ordinary  court  or  the 
Conseil  d'Etat  has  jurisdiction  is  decided  by  the  Tribunal 
des  Conflits,  a  peculiar  and  composite  court)  (p). 

(w)  What  if  cattle  belonging  to  of  every  state's  sovereign  rights 

a   foreign  ambassador  were   dis-  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  Plainly 

trained  damag^e  feasant  ?    It  would  the  command  of  a  foreign  gpovem* 

seem  he  could  not  get  them  back  ment  would  be  no  answer  to  an 

without  submitting  to  the  juris-  action  for  trespass  to  land,  or  for 

diction.  the  arrest  of  an  alleg^  offender 

(n)  The  FarUment    Beige  (1880)  against  a  foreign  law,  within  the 

5  P.  D.  197,  214.  body  of  an  English  couniy. 

{o)  I  have  not  met  with  a  dis-  [p)  Law  of  May  24,  1872.    But 

tinot  statement  of  this  quaMca-  the  principle  is  ancient,  and  the 

tion  in  existing  authorities,  but  it  old  law  is  still  cited  on  various 

is  evidently  assumed  by  them,  and  points, 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
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2. — Judicial  Acts. 

Next  as  to  judicial  acts.  The  rule  is  that  "no  aotion  J^^dioial 
•will  lie  against  a  ]udge  for  auY  acts  done  or  words  spoken  in 
his  judicial  capacity  in  a  nonrt  of  jnafinA  "  {q).  And  the 
exemption  is  not  confined  to  judges  of  superior  courts.  It 
is  founded  on  the  necessity  of  judges  being  independent  in 
the  exercise  of  their  office,  a  reason  which  applies  equally 
to  all  judicial  proceedings.  But  in  order  to  establish  the 
exemption  as  regards  proceedings  in  an  inferior  court,  the 
judge  must  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  wrong- 
doing some  matter  was  before,  him  in  which  he  had 
jurisdiction  (whereas  in  the  case  of  a  superior  court  it  is 
for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  want  of  jurisdiction) ;  and  the 
act  complained  of  must  be  of  a  kind  which  he  had  power 
to  do  as  judge  in  that  matter. 

Thus  a  revising  barrister  has  power  by  statute  (r)  "  to 
order  any  person  to  be  removed  from  his  court  who  shall 
interrupt  the  business  of  the  court,  or  refuse  to  obey  his 
lawful  orders  in  respect  of  the  same  " :  but  it  is  an  action- 
able  trespass  if  under  colour  of  this  power  he  causes  a 
person  to  be  removed  from  the  court,  not  because  that 
person  is  then  and  there  making  a  disturbance,  but  because 
in  the  revising  barrister's  opinion  he  improperly  suppressed 
facts  within  his  knowledge  at  the  holding  of  a  former 
court  («).  The  like  law  holds  if  a  county  court  judge 
commits  a  party  without  jurisdiction,  and  being  informed 
of  the  facts  which  show  that  he  has  no  jurisdiction  {i) ; 
though  an  inferior  judge  is  not  liable  for  an  act  which  on 


{q)  Seott  Y.  Siansfleld  (1868)  L. 
R.  3  Ex.  220,  37  L.  J.  Ex.  166, 
which  oonfinns  and  suhib  up  the 
effect  of  many  previous  decisiona. 

(r)  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  36,  a.  16. 


(«)  WiUU  T.  MMlaehlan  (1876) 
1  Ex.  D.  376,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  689. 

(0  ffwlden  V.  Smith  (I860)  14 
Q.  B.  841,  19  L.  J.  Q.  B.  170. 
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the  facts  apparent  to  him  at  the  time  was  within  his 
jurisdiction,  but  by  reason  of  facts  not  then  shown  was  in 
truth  outside  it  (w). 

A  judge  is  not  liable  in  trespass  for  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion, unless  he  knew  or  ought  to  have  known  of  the  defect ; 
and  it  lies  on  the  plaintiff,  in  every  such  case,  to  prove  that 
fact  (a?).  And  the  condusion  formed  by  a  judge,  acting 
judicially  and  in  good  faith,  on  a  matter  of  fact  which  it 
is  within  his  jurisdiction  to  determine,  cannot  be  disputed 
in  an  action  against  him  for  anything  judicially  done  by 
him  in  the  same  cause  upon  the  footing  of  that  con- 
clusion (y). 

Allegations  that  the  act  complained  of  was  done  ^'  mali- 
ciously and  ooiruptly,"  that  words  were  spoken  "  falsely 
and  maliciously,"  or  the  like,  wiH  not  serve  to  make  an 
action  of  this  kind  maintainable  against  a  judge  either  of 
a  superior  (2)  or  of  an  inferior  {a)  court. 

Liability        There  are  two  cases  in  which  by  statute  an  action  does  I 

by  statate  ....  .  .  I 

in  special  or  did  lie  against  a  judge  for  misconduct  in  his  office, 
namely,  if  he  refuses  to  grant  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
vacation  time  (6),  and  if  he  refused, J;9.  fieal -a— bilLof 
exceptions  (c). 

Judicial  The  rule  of  immunity  for  judicial  acts  is  applied  not 

acts  of  ,  . 

persona       Only  to   judges  of  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals,  but  to 
judges.       members  of  naval  and  military  courts-martial  or  courts  of 

(u)  Lowiher  v.  Earl  of  Madnor  cited. 

(1806)  8  East  113,  118.  (2)  Fray  v.  Blackburn  (1862)    3 

(x)  Colder   t.    Halket    (1839)    3  B.  &  S.  676. 

Moo.  P.  C.  28,  78.  (a)  Scott  v.  Stamfeld  (1868)  L. 

(y)  Kemp   v.    NevHU  (1861)   10  R.  3  Ex.  220,  37  L.  J.  Ex.  155. 

0.  B.    N.  S.  523,  31  L.  J.  0.  P.  (b)  31  Car.  II.  c.  2,  s.  9. 

168  (an  action  against  the  Vice-  (e)  13  Edw.  I.  (Stat.  Westm.  2) 

Chancellor  of    the    University  of  c.  31,  cf.  Blackstone,  iii.  372. 
Cambridge),  and  authorities  there 
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inquiry  constituted  in  aooordance  with  military  law  and 
usage  {d).  It  is  also  applied  to  a  limited  extent  to  arbi- 
trators, and  to  any  person  who  is  in  a  position  like  an 
arbitrator's,  as  having  been  chosen  by  the  agreement  of 
parties  to  decide  a  matter  that  is  or  may  be  in  difference 
between  them.  Such  a  person,  i£  he  acts  honestly,  is  not 
liable  for  errors  in  judgment  {e).  He  would  be  liable  for 
a  corrupt  or  partisan  exercise  of  his  office ;  but  if  he  really 
does  use  a  judicial  discretion,  the  Tightness  or  competence 
of  his  judgment  cannot  be  brought  into  question  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  personally  liable. 

The  doctrine  of  our  courts  on  this  subject  appears  to  be 
fully  and  uniformly  accepted  in  the  United  States  (/). 


3. — Executive  Acts. 

As  to  executive  acts  of  public  officers,  no  legal  wrong  Execa- 
oan  be  done  by  the  regular  enf  orcOTient  of  any  sentence  or    ^® 
process  of  law,  nor  by  the  necessary  use  nf  f  nmft  i(\r  pra, 
serving  the  peace.    It  will  be  observed  that  private  persons 
are  in  many  cases  entitled,  and  in  some  bound,  to  give  aid 
and  assistance,  or  to  act  by  themselves,  in  executing  the 


{d)  This  may  be  collected  from 
SQch  authorities  as  Dawhins  y. 
Lord  Rokeby  (1876)  L.  R.  7  H.  L. 
744,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  8 ;  Dawkins  v. 
Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar 
(1876)  1  Q.  B.  D.  499,  46  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  667,  which  however  go  to 
some  extent  on  the  doctrine  of 
*' privileged  communications, "  a 
doctrine  wider  in  one  sense,  and 
more  special  in  another  sense,  than 
the  mle  now  in  question.  Partly, 
also,  they  deal  with  acts  of  autho- 
rity not  of  a  judicial  kind,  which 
will  be  mentioned  presently. 


(e)  Pappa  v.  Itow  (1872)  Ex.  Oh. 
L.  R.  7  0.  P.  626,  41  L.  J.  0.  P. 
187  (broker  authorized  by  sale  note 
to  decide  on  quality  of  gpoods) ; 
TharaU  Sulphur  Co,  v.  Loftut  (1872) 
L.  R.  8  0.  P.  1,  42  L.  J.  0.  P.  6 
(average  adjuster  nominated  to 
ascertain  proportion  of  loss  as  be- 
tween ship  and  cargo) ;  Stwenson  v. 
JFaison  (1879)  4  C.  P.  D.  148,  48 
L.  J.  G.  P.  318  (architect  nomi- 
nated to  certify  what  was  due  to 
contractor). 

(/)  Cooley  on  Torts,  Ch.  14. 
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law ;  and  in  so  doing  they  are  similarly  protected  (g).  | 

Were  not  this  the  rule,  it  is  evident  that  the  law  could  not 
be  enforced  at  aU.    But  a  public  officer  may  err  by  going  , 

beyond  his  authority  in  various  ways.     When  this  happens  ' 

(and  such  cases  are  not  uncommon),  there  are  distinctions 
to  be  observed.     The  principle  which  runs  through  both  If 

common  law  and  legislation  in  the  matter  is  that  an  officer 
is  not  protected  from  the  ordinary  consequence  of  unwar- 
ranted acts  which  it  rested  with  himself  to  avoid,  such  as 
using  needless  violence  to  secure  a  prisoner;  but  he  is 
protected  if  he  has  only  acted  in  a  manner  in  itself 
reasonable,  and  in  execution  of  an  apparently  regular 
warrant  or  order  which  on  the  face  of  it  he  was  bound  to 
obey  (A).     This  applies  only  to  irregularity  in  the  process  ^ 

of  a  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  alleged  cause. 
Where  an  order  is  issued  by  a  court  which  has  no  juris- 
diction at  all  in  the  subject-matter,  so  that  the  proceedings 
are,  as  it  is  said,  "coram  non  judice,"  the  exemption 
ceases  (t).  A  constable  or  officer  acting  under  a  justice's 
warrant  is,  however,  specially  protected  by  statute,  not-2<f§ebij^. 
withstanding  any  defect  of  jurisdiction,  if  he  produces 
the  warrant  on  demand  (k).  Many  particular  statutes 
contain  provisions  which  give  a  qualified  protection  to 
persons  acting  xmder  the  statute,  by  requiring  notice  of 
action  to  be  given,  or  the  action  to  be  brought  within  a 
limited  time,  or  both.     It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  j 

to  attempt  a  collection  of    such  provisions,  which  are 

(^)  The  details  of  thia  Bubjeot  (t)  The  case  of  The  MarthaUea^ 

belong  to  crimmal  law.  10  Co.  Bep.  76  a ;  Clark  ▼.  Woodt 

(A)  Mauor  of  London  v.  Cox  (1867)  (1848)  2  Ex.  396, 17  L.  J.  M.  0. 189. 

L.  R.  2  H.  L.  at  p.  269  (in  opinion  (k)  24  Geo.  II.  c.  44,  s.  6.    (Ac- 

of  judg^,   per  Willes  J.).     The  tion    lies    only    if    a   demand   in 

law  seems  to  be  understood  in  the  writing  for  perusal  and  copy  of 

same  way  in  the  United  States.  the  warrant  is  refused  or  neglected 

Cooley  on  Torfc^,  469—462.  for  six  days.) 
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important,  and  sometimes  intelligible,  only  in  oonnexion 
with  the  special  branches  of  public  law  in  which  they 
occur  (/). 

As  to  a  mere  mistake  of  fact,  such  as  arresting  the  body 
or  taking  the  goods  of  the  wrong  person,  an  officer  of  the 
law  is  not  excused  in  such  a  case.  He  must  lay  hands  on 
the  right  person  or  property  at  his  peril,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  on  the  principle  of  estoppel,  where  he  is  misled 
by  the  party's  own  act  (m). 

Acts  done  by  naval  and  military  officers  in  the  execution  Acts  of 
or  intended  execution  of  their  duty,  for  the  enforcement  of  ^tary 
the  rules  of  the  service  and  preservation  of  discipline,  fall  <>®^"- 
to  some  extent  under  this  head.  The  justification  of  a 
superior  officer  as  regards  a  subordinate  partly  depends  on 
the  consent  implied  (or  indeed  expressed)  in  the  act  of  a 
man's  joining  the  service  that  he  will  abide  by  its  regula- 
tions and  usages ;  partly  on  the  sanction  expressly  given  to 
military  law  by  statutes.  There  is  very  great  weight  of 
opinion,  but  no  absolute  decision,  that  an  action  does  not 
lie  in  a  civil  court  for  bringing  an  alleged  offender  against 
military  law  (being  a  person  subject  to  that  law)  before  a 
court-martial  without  probable  cause  (n).  How  far  the 
orders  of  a  superior  officer  justify  a  subordinate  who  obeys 
them  as  aga-inst  third  persons  has  never  been  fully  settled. 
But  the  better  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  subordinate  is 

{I)  Gf.  Jyicej  on  Parties,   430.  authorities   collected   in   Fisher*s 

Sect.  170  of  the  Army  Act,  1881,  Digest,  ed.  Mews,  sub  tit.  Sheriff, 
will  serre  as  a  recent  specimen.  («)  Johnttone  v.  Sutton  (1786-7) 

Of.  the  Indian  Code  of  Ciyil  Pro-  Ex.  Gh.  1  T.  B.  610,  548 ;  affirmed 

oednre  (Act  XTV.  1882),  s.  424.  in  H.  L.  ibid.  784,  1  Bro.  0.  P.  76. 

(m)  See  QUutpoole  y.  Young  (1829)  The  Ex.  Ch.  thought  the  action 

9  B.  &  G.  696 ;  Balme  ▼.  Hutton  did  not  lie,  but  the  defendant  was 

Ex.  Gh.  (1833)  9  Bing.  471 ;  Dun-  entitled  to  judgment  even  if  it  did. 

»Um  T.  Faterson  (1857)  2  G.  B.  N.  S.  No  reasons  appear  to  have  been 

495,  26  L.  J.  G.  P.  267 ;  and  other  given  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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in  the  like  position  with  an  officer  executing  an  apparently 
regular  civil  process,  namely,  that  he  is  protected  if  he 
acts  under  orders  given  by  a  person  whom  he  is  generally 
bound  by  the  rules  of  the  service  to  obey,  and  of  a  kind 
which  that  person  is  generally  authorized  to  give,  and  if 
the  particular  order  is  not  necessarily  or  manifestly 
unlawful  (o). 

Of  other  The  same  principles  apply  to  the  exemption  of  a  person 
authori-  acting  under  the  orders  of  any  public  body  competent  in 
the  matter  in  hand.  An  action  does  not  lie  against  the 
Serjeant-at-arms  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  excluding 
a  member  from  the  House  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  itself ;  this  being  a  matter  of  internal  disci- 
pline in  which  the  House  is  supreme  (p). 

Indian  The  principles  of  English  law  relating  to  the  protection 

YVTTT  of  of  judicial  officers  and  persons  acting  under  their  orders 
I860.         jjj^yg  jjj  British  India  been  declared  by  express  enactment 
(Act  XVIII.  of  1850). 


4. — Quusi'judidal  Acts. 

Acts  of  Divers    persons    and  bodies  are   called  upon,  in  the 

judicial      management  of  public  institutions  or  government  of  volun- 
diBcretion.  ^^  associations,  to  exercise  a  sort  of  conventional  jurisdic- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  inferior  courts  of  justice.     These 

(o)  See  per  WiUes  J.  in  Keighly  12  Q.  B.  D.  271,  63  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

V.  Bell  (1866)  4  F.  &  F.  at  p.  790.  209.    Ab  to  the  limits  of  the  privi- 

In  tin&e  of  war  the  protection  may  legfe,  see  per  Stephen  J.  at  p.  283. 

perhaps  be  more  extensive.    Ab  to  As   to    the   power  of    a  oolonial 

criminal  responsibility  in  such  cases,  legislative  assembly  over  its  own 

of.  Stephen,  Dig.  Cr.  Law,  art.  202,  members,  see  Barton  v.  Taylor  (J. 

Hist.  Cr.  Law,  i.  200—206.  C.  1886)  11  App.  Ca.  197,  66  L.  J. 

(;;)  Bradlauph  v.    Goisett  (1884)  P.  0.  1. 
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quasi-judicial  functions  are  in  many  cases  created  or  con- 
firmed by  ParKament.  Such  are  the  powers  of  the  univer- 
sities over  their  officers  and  graduates,  and  of  colleges  in 
the  universities  over  their  fellows  and  scholars,  and  of  the 
General  Council  of  Medical  Education  over  registered 
medical  practitioners  (q).  Often  the  authority  of  the  quasi- 
judicial  body  depends  on  an  instrument  of  foundation, 
the  provisions  of  which  are  binding  on  all  persons  who 
accept  benefits  under  it.  Such  are  the  cases  of  endowed 
schools  and  religious  congregations.  And  the  same  prin- 
ciple appears  in  the  constitution  of  modem  incorporated 
companies,  and  even  of  private  partnerships.  Further,  a 
quasi-judicial  authority  may  exist  by  the  mere  convention 
of  a  number  of  persons  who  have  associated  themselves  for 
any  lawful  purpose,  and  have  entrusted  powers  of  manage- 
ment and  discipline  to  select  members.  The  committees 
of  most  clubs  have  by  the  rules  of  the  club  some  such 
authority,  or  at  any  rate  an  initiative  in  presenting  matters 
of  discipline  before  the  whole  body.  The  Inns  of  Court  * 
exhibit  a  curious  and  unique  example  of  great  power  and 
authority  exercised  by  voluntary  unincorporated  societies 
in  a  legally  anomalous  manner.  Their  powers  are  for 
some  purposes  quasi-judicial,  and  yet  they  are  not  subject 
to  any  ordinary  jurisdiction  (r). 

The  general  rule  as  to  quasi -judicial  powers  of  this  class  Rules  of 
is  that  persons  exercising  them  are  protected  from  civil  j^^tioe 
liability  if  they  observe  the  rules  of  natural  justice,  and  ^^^ 
also  the  particular  statutory  or  conventional  rules,  if  any,  ^  ^^J* 
which  may  prescribe  their  course  of  action.     The  rules  of  obeerved. 
natural  justice  appear  to  m^an,  for  this  purpose,  that  a  man 
is  not  to  be  removed  from  office  or  membership,  or  other- 

{g)  BeeAUbutiY.  General  Council,      Ch.  Div.  366. 
ie.  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  Div.  400 ;  Zeeton  (r)  See  Negate  v.  Demnnn  (\M^) 

y.   General  QntnHl,  ^e,  (1889),  43       18  £q.  127. 
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wise  dealt  with  to  his  disadvantage,  without  having  fair 
and  sufficient  notice  of  what  is  alleged  against  him,  and  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  defence  ;  and  that  the  decision, 
whatever  it  is,  must  be  arrived  at  in  good  faith  with  a  view 
to  the  common  interest  of  the  society  or  institution  con- 
cerned. If  these  conditions  be  satisfied,  a  court  of  justice 
will  not  interfere,  not  even  if  it  thinks  the  decision  was  in 
fact  wrong  (s).  If  not,  the  act  complained  of  will  be 
declared  void,  and  the  person  affected  by  it  maintained  in 
his  rights  until  the  matter  has  been  properly  and  regularly 
dealt  with  (t).  These  principles  apply  to  the  expulsion  of 
a  partner  from  a  private  firm  where  a  power  of  expulsion 
is  conferred  by  the  partnership  contract  (u). 

It  may  be,  however,  that  by  the  authority  of  Parliament 
(or,  it  would  seem,  by  the  previous  agreement  of  the  party 
to  be  affected)  a  governing  or  administrative  body,  or  the 
majority  of  an  association,  has  power  to  remove  a  man 
from  office  or  the  like  without  anything  in  the  nature  of 
judicial  proceedings,  and  without  showing  any  cause  at  all. 
Whether  a^particular  authority  is  judicial  or  absolute  must 
be  determined  by  the  terms  of  the  particular  instrument 
creating  it  (tj). 


(«)  Indertciek  v.  Snell  (1850)  2 
Mac.  &  G.  216  (removal  of  a  direc- 
tor of  a  company) ;  Dawkins  v. 
Antrobut  (1881)  17  Ch.  Div.  616 
(expulsion  of  a  member  from  a 
club) ;  cf.  13  Ch.  D.  352. 

(0  Fisher  v.  Keatie  (1878)  11  Ch. 
D.  353,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  11  (a  club 
case,  no  notice  to  the  member) ; 
Labouehere  v.  Whameliffe  (1879)  13 
Ch.  D.  346  (the  like,  no  sufficient 
inquiry  or  notice  to  the  member, 
calling  and  proceedings  of  general 
meeting  irregular) ;  DeanY,  Bennett 
(1870)  6  Ch.  489,  40  L.  J.  Ch.  462 
(minister  of  Baptist  chapel  under 


deed  of  settlement,  no  sufficient 
notice  of  specific  charges  either  to 
the  minister  or  in  calling  special 
meeting). 

{u)  miaaet  v.  Daniel  (1853)  10 
Ha.  493 ;  Wood  v.  TToad  (1874) 
L.  R.  9  Ex.  190,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  190. 
"Without  an  express  power  in  the 
articles  a  partner  cannot  be  ex- 
pelled at  all. 

(f?)  S,  g.  Dean  v.  Bennett,  supra 
(power  judicial) ;  Sayman  v.  Oo^ 
vemors  of  Rugby  School  (1874)  18 
Eq.  28,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  834  (power 
absolute). 
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On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  question  whether  the  Quostiona 
duties  of  a  particular  office  be  quasi-judicial,  or  merely  dutyjudi- 
ministerial,  or  judicial  for  some  purposes  and  ministerial  ^^^^^ 
for  others.     It  seems  that  at  common  law  the  returning  or  *«"*^  • 
presiding  officer  at  a  parlicunentary  or  other  election  has  whiuj^, 
a  judicial  discretion,  and  does  not  commit  a  wrong  if  by  an 
honest  error  of  judgment  he  refuses  to  receive  a  vote  {x) : 
but  now  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  such  officers  ) 
are  under  absolute  statutory  duties  (y),  which  they  must  | 
perform  at  their  peril. 


5. — Parental  and  qumi-parental  Authoi*ity. 
Thus  much  of  private  quasi-judicial  authority.     There  Auftority 
are  also  several  kinds  of  authority  in  the  way  of  summary  sudper- 
f  orce  or  restraint  which  the  necessities  of  society  require  to  !^^;,*^'|,, 
be  exercised  by  private  persons.    And  such  persons  are 
protected  in  exercise  thereof,  if  they  act  with  good  faith 
and  in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner.    Parental 
authority  (whether  in  the  hands  of  a  father  or  guardian^ 
or  of  a  person  to  whom  it  is  delegated,  such  as  a  school- 
master) is  the  most  obvious  and  universal  instance  (s).     It 
is  needless  to  say  more  of  this  here,  except  that  modem 
civilization  has  considerably  diminished  the  latitude  of 

(x)  Tosgr  V.  Child  (1857)  Ex.  Ch.  (y)  6  &  7  Vict,  o.  18.  a.  82.    Aa 

7  E.  &  B.  377,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  151,  to   presiding    officers   under  The 

explaining  Athhy  v.    White,   Ld.  Ballot  Act,  1872,  i^A:m»^  Y.7am«« 

Baym.  938,  and  in  1  Sm.  L.  C. ;  (1873)  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  489,  42  L.  J. 

and  see  the  special  report  of  Holt's  C.  P.  217 ;  Ackers  y,  Howard  (1886) 

judgment  published  in  1837  and  re-  16  Q.  B.  D.  739,  55  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

ferred  to  in  Tozer  y.  Child,    There  273. 

is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  («)  Blackstone,  i.  452.  See  modem 

America,  see  Cooley  on  Torts,  413,  examples  collected  in  Addison  on 

414.  Torts,  6th  ed.  p.  146. 
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what  judges  or  juries  are  likely  to  think  reasonable  and 
moderate  correction  (a). 
Ofous-  Persons  having  the  lawful  custody  of  a  lunatic,  and 

lunaacs,     those  acting  by  their  direction,  are  justified  in  using  such 
^'  reasonable  and  moderate  restraint  as  is  necessary  to  prevent 

the  lunatic  from  doing  mischief  to  himself  or  others,  or 
required,  according  to  competent  opinion,  as  part  of  his 
treatment.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  quasi-paternal 
power ;  but  I  conceive  the  person  entrusted  with  it  is  bound 
to  use  more  diligence  in  informing  himself  what  treatment 
is  proper  than  a  parent  is  bound  (I  mean,  can  be  held 
bound  in  a  court  of  law)  to  use  in  studying  the  best 
method  of  education.  The  standard  must  be  more  strict 
as  medical  science  improves.  A  century  ago  lunatics  were 
beaten,  confined  in  dark  rooms,  and  the  like.  Such  treat- 
ment could  not  be  justified  now,  though  then  it  would 
have  been  unjust  to  hold  the  keeper  criminally  or  civilly 
liable  for  not  having  more  than  the  current  wisdom  of 
experts.  In  the  case  of  a  drunken  man,  or  one  deprived  of 
self-control  by  a  fit  or  other  accident,  the  use  of  moderate 
restraint,  as  well  for  his  own  benefit  as  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  mischief  to  others,  may  in  the  same  way  be 
justified. 


6. — Authorities  of  Necessity. 

Of  the  The  master  of  a  merchant  ship  has  by  reason  of  necessity 

™^p.       the  right  of  using  force  to  preserve  order  and  discipline 

for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  the  persons  and  property 

(a)  The  ancient  light  of  a  hus-  as  a  husband  and  wife  cannot  in 
band  to  beat  his  wife  moderately  any  case  sue  one  another  for  assault 
(F.  N.  B.  80  F.  239  A.)  was  dis-  in  a  civil  court,  this  does  not  con- 
credited  by  Blackstone  (i.  445)  and  cem  us. 
is  not  recognized  at  this  day ;  but 
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on  board.  Thus,  if  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  belieye  that 
any  sailor  or  passenger  is  about  to  raise  a  mutiny,  he  may 
arrest  and  confine  him.  The  master  may  even  be  justified 
in  a  case  of  extreme  danger  in  inflicting  punishment  with- 
out any  form  of  inquiry.  But  "  in  all  cases  which  will 
admit  of  the  delay  proper  for  inquiry,  due  inquiry  should 
precede  the  act  of  punishment;  and  ....  the  party 
charged  should  have  the  benefit  of  that  rule  of  universal 
justice,  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defence"  {b).  In  fact, 
when  the  immediate  emergency  of  providing  for  the  safety 
and  discipline  of  the  ship  is  past,  the  master's  authority 
becomes  a  quasi-judicial  one.  There  are  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  leader  of  a  party  on  land,  such  as 
an  Alpine  expedition,  might  be  justified  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  exercising  compulsion  to  assure  the  common  safety 
of  the  party.  But  such  a  case,  though  not  impossible,  is 
not  likely  to  occur  for  decision. 


7. — Damage  incident  to  authorized  Acts. 
Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  cases  where  some  special  Damage 
relation  of  the  parties  justifies  or  excuses  the  intentional  dentallj 
doing  of  things  which  otherwise  would    be  actionable  fo^^*^ 
wrongs.     We  now  come  to  another  and  in  some  respects  a  J^J^' 
more  interesting  and  difficult  category.    Damage  suffered 
in  consequence  of  an  act  done  by  another  person,  not  for 
that  intent,  but  for  some  other  purpose  of  his  own,  and  not 
in  itself  imlawful,  may  for  various  reasons  be  no  groilhd  of 
action.     The  general  precept  of  law  is  commonly  stated  to 
be  "  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  ali^nnn  non  loftflftR."     If  this  were 

{b)  Lord  Stowell,  The  Agineourt  on  the  subject.  For  further  refer- 
(1824)'niagg.  jj  1,"I74^  This'  enoes  see  Maude  and  PoUook's 
judgment  is  the  classical  authority      Merchant  Shipping,  4th  ed.  i.  127. 

P.  I 
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literally  and  universally  applicable,  a  man  would  act  at  his 
peril  whenever  and  wherever  he  acted  otherwise  than  as 
the  servant  of  the  law.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be 
intolerable.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  example,  to  build 
or  repair  a  wall,  unless  in  the  middle  of  an  uninhabited 
plain.  But  the  precept  is  understood  to  be  subject  to  large 
exceptions.  Its  real  use  is  to  warn  us  against  the  abuse  of 
the  more  popular  adage  that  '^  a  man  has  a  right  to  do 
as  he  likes  with  his  own "  (c),  which  errs  much  more 
dangerously  on  the  other  side. 

There  are  limits  to  what  a  man  may  do  with  his  own ; 
and  if  he  does  that  which  may  be  harmful  to  his  neighbour, 
it  is  his  business  to  keep  within  those  limits.  Neither  the 
Latin  nor  the  vernacular  maxim  will  help  us  much,  how- 
ever, to  know  where  the  line  is  drawn.  The  problems 
raised  by  the  apparent  opposition  of  the  two  principles 
must  be  dealt  with  each  on  its  own  footing.  We  say 
apparent ;  for  the  law  has  not  two  objects,  but  one,  that  is, 
to  secure  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  of 
their  due  freedom  of  action.  In  its  most  general  form, 
therefore,  the  question  is,  where  does  the  sphere  of  a  man's 
proper  action  end,  and  aggression  on  the  sphere  of  his 
neighbour's  action  begin  P 

Damage  The  solution  is  least  difficult  for  the  lawyer  when  the 
cutionof"  question  has  been  decided  in  principle  by  a  sovereign 
wo^^!^^  legislature.  Parliament  has  constantly  thought  fit  to 
direct  or  authorize  the  doing  of  things  which  but  for  that 
direction  and  authority  might  be  actionable  wrongs.  Now 
a  man  cannot  be  held  a  wrong-doer  in  a  court  of  law  for 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  direction  or  allowance  of  the 
supreme  legal  power  in  the  State.     In  other  words  "  no 

(c)  Of.  Gkuns  (D.  50.  17,   de  diy.  reg.   56):   "KoIIub  videtor  dolo 
facere,  qui  suo  iure  utitur." 


\ 
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action  will  lie  for  doing  that  which  the  Legislature  has 
authorized,  if  it  he  done  without  negligence,  although  it 
does  occasion  damage  to  any  one."  The  meaning  of  the 
qualification  will  appeajr  immediately.  Subject  thereto, 
"  the  remedy  of  the  party  who  suffers  the  loss  is  confined 
to  recovering  such  compensation  "  (if  any)  "  as  the  Legis- 
lature has  thought  fit  to  give  him"(rf).  Instead  of  the 
ordinary  question  whether  a  wrong  has  been  done,  there 
can  only  be  a  question  whether  the  special  power  which 
has  been  exercised  is  coupled,  by  the  same  authority  that 
created  it,  with  a  special  duty  to  make  compensation  for 
incidental  damage.  The  authorities  on  this  subject  are 
voluminous  and  discursive,  and  exhibit  notable  differences 
of  opinion.  Those  differences,  however,  turn  chiefly  on 
the  application  of  admitted  principles  to  particular  facts, 
and  on  the  construction  of  particular  enactments.  Thus  it 
has  been  disputed  whether  the  compensation  given  by 
statute  to  persons  who  are  '^ injuriously  affected"  by 
authorized  railway  works,  and  by  the  same  statutes  de- 
prived of  their  common-law  rights  of  action,  was  or  was 
not  co-extensive  with  the  rights  of  action  expressly  or  by 
implication  taken  away ;  and  it  has  been  decided,  though 
not  without  doubts  and  weighty  dissent,  that  in  some  cases 
a  party  who  has  suffered  material  loss  is  left  without  either 
ordinary  or  special  remedy  (e). 

Apart  from  the  question  of  statutory  compensation,  it  is  No  action 
settled  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  for  loss  or  incon-  a^iXble 
venience  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  autho-  damage, 
rized  thing  being  done  in  an  authorized  manner.   A  person 

{d)  Lord  Blaokbam,    Oeddit  v.       Tnutee$  v.  Gibbt  (1864-6)  L.  R.  1 
Proprieiort  of  Bam  Eetervoir  (1878)      H.  L.  at  p.  112. 
3App.  Ca.  at  p.  456;  Caledonian  (e)  Hammertmith  R^  Co,  v.  Brand 

R.  Co.  V.  WaVcer'B  TrutUet  (1882)       (1869)  L.  R.  4  hT'L.  171,  38  L  ji' 
7  App.  Ga.  at  p.  293 ;  Meriey  Doekt      Q.  B.  265. 

l2 
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dwelling  near  a  railway  oonstmcted  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  being  worked  by  locomotive 
engines  cannot  complain  of  the  noise  and  vibration  caused 
by  trains  passing  and  repassing  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
traffic,  however  unpleasant  he  may  find  it  (/) ;  nor  of 
damage  caused  by  the  escape  of  sparks  from  the  engines,  if 
the  company  has  used  due  caution  to  prevent  such  escape 
so  far  as  practicable  (g).  So,  where  a  corporation  is 
empowered  to  make  a  river  navigable,  it  does  not  thereby 
become  bound  to  keep  the  bed  of  the  river  clear  beyond 
what  is  required  for  navigation,  though  an  incidental 
result  of  the  navigation  works  maybe  the  growth  of  weeds 
and  accumulation  of  silt  to  the  prejudice  of  riparian 
owners  (A). 

Gareond        But  in  order  to    secure    this   immunity  the   powers 

caution  , 

required     Conferred  by  the  Legislature  must  be  exercised  without 
me^rcue  nggiig^j^^j^^  qj,^  qj^  ^  ja  perhaps  better  expressed,  with, 
^1^^*^  judgment  and  caution  (i).     For  damage  which  could  not 
have  been  avoided  by  any  reasonably  practicable  care  on 

(/)  Hammertmith  R.  Co.  v.  Brand,  Thetford  (1869)  L.  B.  4  O.  P.  629, 

last  note,  oonfirming  and  extending  38  L.  J.  G.  P.  863,  decided  partly 

Rex  y.  Pttase  (1832)  4  B.  &  Ad.  30,  on  the  ground  that  the  corporation 

where   certain  members  and  ser-  were  not  even  entitled  to  enter  on 

vants  of  the  Stockton  and  Bar-  land  which  did  not  belong  to  them 

lington   Railway  Company   were  toremoye  weeds,  &o.,  for  any  pnr- 

indicted  for  a  nuisance  to  persons  poses  beyond  those  of  the  nariga- 

uflimg  a  high  road  near  and  parallel  tion.    A  rather  similar  case,  but 

to  the  railway.     Lord  BramweU  decided  the  other  way  in  the  last 

must  haye  forgotten  this  authority  resort  on  the  construction  of  the 

when  he  said  in  the  Oourt  of  Appeal  particular  statute  there  in  question, 

that  Rex  y.  Peaee   was   wrongly  is  Qeddii  y.  Froprietore  of  Rann 

decided  (5  Q.  B.  D.  601).  Rnervoir^  3  App.  Ga.  430.     Craek- 

'  {g)  Vaughan  y.  Taf  Vale  R,  Co,  neWa  eats  seems  just  on  the  line ; 

(1860)  Ex.  Ch.  6  H.  &  K.  679,  29  cp.  Biecoe  y.  O.  £,  R.  Co.  below. 
L.  J.  Ex.  247.    See  below  in  Ch.  (»)  Per  Lord  Truro,  Z.  ^iV.  IT. 

XII.  R.  Co.  y.  Bradley  (1861)  3  Mao.  & 

(A)  Craeknell    y.    Corporation    of  G.  at  p.  341, 
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the  part  of  those  who  are  authorized  to  exercise  the  power, 
there  is  no  right  of  action.  But  they  must  not  do  needless 
harm;  and  if  they  do,  it  is  a  wrong  against  which  the 
ordinary  remedies  are  available.  If  an  authorized  railway 
comes  near  my  house,  and  disturbs  me  by  the  noise  and 
vibration  of  the  trains,  it  may  be  a  hardship  to  me,  but  it 
is  no  wrong.  For  the  railway  was  authorized  and  made 
in  order  that  trains  might  be  run  upon  it,  and  without 
noise  and  vibration  trains  cannot  be  run  at  all.  But  if  the 
company  makes  a  cutting,  for  example,  so  as  to  put  my 
house  in  danger  of  falling,  I  shall  have  my  action ;  for 
they  need  not  bring  down  my  house  to  make  their  cutting. 
They  can  provide  support  for  the  house,  or  otherwise 
conduct  their  works  more  carefully.  "  When  the  company 
can  construct  its  works  without  injury  to  private  rights,  it 
is  in  general  bound  to  do  so"  (k).  Hence  there  is  a 
material  distinction  between  cases  where  the  Legislature 
"  directs  that  a  thing  shall  at  all  events  be  done  "  (/),  and 
those  where  it  only  gives  a  discretionary  power  with  choice 
of  times  and  places.  Where  a  discretion  is  given,  it  must 
be  exercised  with  regard  to  the  conmion  rights  of  others. 
A  public  body  which  is  by  statute  empowered  to  set  up 
hospitals  within  a  certain  area,  but  not  empowered  to  set 
up  a  hospital  on  any  specified  site,  or  required  to  set  up 
any  hospital  at  all,  is  not  protected  from  liability  if  a 
hospital  established  under  this  power  is  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbours  (w).  And  even  where  a  particular  thing  is 
required  to  be  done,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  person 
who  has  to  do  it  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  done  without 
creating  a  nuisance  (n).    A  railway  company  is  authorized 

{k)  Biseoe  v.  G.  E,  R.  Co,  (1873)  v.  Hill  (1881)  6  App.  Ca.  193. 
16  Eq.  636.  («)  Attorney 'General  v.  Gaslight 

(0  6  App.  Ca.  203.  and  Coke  Co.  (1877)  7  Ch.  D.  217, 

(«i)  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  221,  47  L.  J.  Oh.  634. 
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to  acquire  land  within  specified  limits,  and  on  any  part  of 
that  land  to  erect  workshops.  This  does  not  justify  the 
company,  as  against  a  particular  householder,  in  building 
workshops  so  situated  (though  within  the  authorized  limits) 
that  the  smoke  from  them  is  a  nuisance  to  him  in  the  occu- 
pation of  his  house  (o).  But  a  statutory  power  tg  carry 
cattle  by  railway,  and  provide  station  yards  and  other 
buildings  for  the  reception  of  cattle  and  other  things  to  be 
carried  (without  specification  of  particular  places  or  times) 
is  incidental  to  the  general  purposes  for  which  the  railway 
was  authorized,  and  the  use  of  a  piece  of  land  as  a  cattle 
yard  under  this  power,  though  such  as  would  be  a  nuisance 
at  common  law,  does  not  give  any  right  of  action  to  adjoin- 
ing occupiers  {p).  Such  a  case  falls  within  the  principle 
not  of  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  v.  Hillj  but  of  Rex 
V.  Pease, 

A  gas  company  was  authorized  by  statute  to  have  its 
pipes  laid  imder  certain  streets,  and  was  required  to  supply 
gas  to  the  inhabitants.  The  vestry,  being  charged  by 
statute  with  the  repair  of  the  streets,  but  not  required 
or  authorized  to  use  any  special  means,  used  steam  rollers 
of  such  weight  that  the  company's  pipes  were  often 
broken  or  injured  by  the  resulting  pressure  through  the 
soil.  It  was  held  that,  even  if  the  use  of  such  rollers  was 
in  itself  the  best  way  of  repairing  the  streets  in  the  interest 
of  the  ratepayers  and  the  public,  the  act  of  the  vestry  was 
wrongful  as  against  the  gas  company,  and  was  properly 
^restrained  by  injunction  {q). 

(o)  Majmohun  Bom  y.  JBoit  India  56  L.  J.  Gh.  354,  reyersixig  the 

It,    Co.    (High    Court,   Galoutta),  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  29 

10  Ben.  L.  R.  241.     Qu,  whether  Ch.  Div.  89. 

thia  be  oonBiBtent  with  the  ease  (j)  Gaa  Light   and  Coke  Co,  v. 

next  dted.  Vettry  of  St.  Mary  Abbott* $  (1886) 

{p)  London  and  Brighton  B.  Co.  16  Q.  B.  Div.  1,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

V.  Truman  (1886)  11  App.  Ca.  46,  414.    The  Court  also  reUed,  but 
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^'  An  Aot  of  Parliament  may  authorize  a  nuisance,  and 
if  it  does  so,  then  the  nuisance  which  it  authorizes  may  be 
lawfully  committed.  But  the  authority  given  by  the  Act 
may  be  an  authority  which  falls  short  of  authorizing  a 
nuisance.  It  may  be  an  authority  to  do  certain  works 
provided  that  they  can  be  done  without  causing  a  nuisance, 
and  whether  the  authority  falls  within  that  category  is 
again  a  question  of  construction.  Again  the  authority 
given  by  Parliament  may  be  to  carry  out  the  works  with- 
out a  nuisance,  if  they  can  be  so  carried  out,  but  in  the 
last  resort  to  authorize  a  nuisance  if  it  is  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  works  "  (r). 

An  authority  accompanied  by  compulsory  powers,  or  to 
be  exercised  concurrently  with  authorities  ejusdem  generis 
which  are  so  accompanied,  will,  it  seems,  be  generally 
treated  as  absolute ;  but  no  single  test  can  be  assigned  as 
decisive  («). 


8. — Inevitable  Accident. 
In  the  cases  we  have  just  been  considering  the  act  by  Inevitable 
which  the  damage  is  caused  has  been  specially  authorized,  resultiiig 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  class  of  cases  which  differ  from  ^^^^' 
these  in  that  the  aot  is  not  specially  authorized,  but  is 
simply  an  act  which,  in  itself,  a  man  may  lawfully  do 
then  and  there ;  or  (it  is  perhaps  better  to  say)  which  he 
may  do  without  breaking  any  positive  law.     We  shall 
assume  from  the  first  that  there  is  no  want  of  reasonable 
care  on  the  actor's  part.     For  it  is  undoubted  that  if  by 

only  by  way  of  confirmation,  on  (r)  Bowen  L.  J.,  29  Ch.  D.  at 

certain  special  Acta  dealing  with  p.  108. 

the  relationa  between  the  veetry  («)  See  cBpeciaUy  Lord   Black- 

and  the  company.  See  16  Q.  B.  D.  bum's    opinion    in    London    and 

at  p.  6.  Brighton  jB.  Cfo.  y.  IVwfkWf. 
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failure  in  due  care  I  cause  harm  to  another,  however  inno- 
cent my  intention,  I  am  liable.  This  has  abeady  been 
noted  in  a  general  way  (t).  No  less  is  it  certain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  I  am  not  answerable  for  mere  omission  to 
do  anything  which  it  was  not  my  specific  duty  to  do. 

It  is  true  that  the  very  fact  of  an  accident  happening  is 
commonly  some  evidence,  and  may  be  cogent  evidence, 
of  want  of  due  care.  But  that  is  a  question  of  f  swt,  and 
there  remain  many  cases  in  which  accidents  do  happen 
notwithstanding  that  all  reasonable  and  practicable  care  is 
used.  Even  the  "  consummate  care  "  of  an  expert  using 
special  precaution  in  a  matter  of  special  risk  or  import- 
ance is  not  always  successful.  Slight  negligence  may  be 
divided  by  a  very  fine  line  from  unsuccessful  diligence. 
But  the  distinction  is  real,  and  we  have  here  to  do  only 
with  the  class  of  cases  where  the  facts  are  so  given  or 
determined  as  to  exclude  any  negligence  whatever. 

ConditionB  The  question,  then,  is  reduced  to  this,  whether  an  action 
inquiry,  lies  against  me  for  harm  resulting  by  inevitable  accident 
from  an  act  lawful  in  itself,  and  done  by  me  in  a  reason- 
able and  careful  manner.  Inevitable  accident  is  not  a 
verbally  accurate  term,  but  can  hardly  mislead;  it  does 
not  mean  absolutely  inevitable  (for,  by  the  supposition,  I 
was  not  bound  to  act  at  all),  but  it  means  not  avoidable 
byan^sudb  precaution  jLS  ajreasonable  man,  doing  such 
an  act  then  and  there^  could Jbe  expeqted^to  tak^.  In  the 
words  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  an 
accident  such  as  the  defendant  could  not  have  avoided 
by  use  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  care  necessary  to  the 
exigency,  and  in  the  circumstances,  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

On  prin-        It  jnay  seem  to  modem  readers  that  only  one  solution 

ciple  such  "^  "^ 

(t)  p.  32,  above. 
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of  the  problem  thus  stated  is  possible,  or  rather  that  there  accident 
is  no  problem  at  all  (u).  No  reason  is  apparent  for  not  liability, 
accepting  inevitable  accident  as  an  excuse.  It  is  true  that 
we  may  suppose  the  point  not  to  have  been  considered  at 
all  in  an  archaic  stage  of  law,  when  legal  redress  was  but 
a  mitigation  of  the  first  impulse  of  private  revenge.  But 
private  revenge  has  disappeared  from  our  modem  law; 
moreover  we  do  not  nowadays  expect  a  reasonable  man  to 
be  angry  without  inquiry.  He  will  not  assume,  in  a  case 
admitting  of  doubt,  that  his  neighbour  harmed  him  by 
design  or  negligence.  And  one  cannot  see  why  a  man  is 
to  be  made  an  insurer  of  his  neighbour  against  harm 
which  (by  our  hypothesis)  is  no  fault  of  his  own.  For 
the  doing  of  a  thiug  lawful  in  itself  with  due  care  and 
caution  cannot  be  deemed  any  fault.  If  the  stick  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  am  using  in  a  reasonable  manner 
and  with  reasonable  care,  hurts  my  neighbour  by  pure 
accident,  it  is  not  apparent  why  I  should  be  liable  more 
than  if  the  stick  had  been  in  another  man's  hand  (v).  If 
we  go  far  back  enough,  indeed,  we  shall  find  a  time  and  an 
order  of  ideas  in  which  the  thing  itself  that  does  damage 
is  primarily  liable,  so  to  speak,  and  through  the  thing  its 
owner  is  made  answerable.  That  order  of  ideas  was  pre- 
served in  the  noxal  actions  of  Boman  law,  and  in  our  own 

(ii)  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  view  might  conclude  it  was  for  a  proper 

of  modem  juries;  see  Nichols  y.  purpose,    and    the    striking    the 

Maryland  (1876)  L.  R.  10  Ex.  at  p.  plaintiff  was  a  mere  accident  for 

256,  46  L.  J.  Ex.  174;  Holmes  y.  which    the    defendant    was    not 

Mather y  L.  R.  10  Ex.  at  p.  262.  answerable  :    Alderagn  v.    WaiaUll 

(0  Trespass  for  assault  by  strik-  (1844)  1  C.  &  K.  368  (before  Rolfe 

ing    the    plaintiff   with    a   stick  B.).    This,  if  it  could  be  accepted, 

thrown  by  the  defendant.     Plea,  would  prove  more  than  is  here 

not  g^ty.      The  jury  were  di-  contended  for.    But  it  is  evidently 

rected  that,  in  the  absence  of  evi-  a  rough  and  ready  summing-up 

dence  for  what  purpose  the  de-  given   without    reference   to    the 

fendant    threw    the    stick,    they  books. 
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oiixumal  law  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  offending  object 
which  had  moved,  as  it  was  said,  to  a  man's  death,  under 
the  name  of  deodand.  But  this  is  matter  of  history,  not 
of  modem  legal  policy.  So  much  we  may  concede,  that 
when  a  man's  act  is  the  apparent  cause  of  mischief,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  him  to  show  that  the  consequence 
was  not  one  which  by  due  diligence  he  could  have  pre- 
vented (x).  But  so  does  (and  must)  the  burden  of  proving 
matter  of  justification  or  excuse  fall  in  every  case  on  the 
person  taking  advantage  of  it.  If  he  were  not,  on  the 
first  impression  of  the  facts,  a  wrong-doer,  the  justification 
or  excuse  would  not  be  needed. 

Apparent  We  believe  that  our  modem  law  supports  the  view  now 
of  sutho-  indicated  as  the  rational  one,  that  inevitable  accident  is 
"**®*'  not  a  ground  of  liability.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
appearance  of  authority  in  the  older  books  for  the  contrary 
proposition  that  a  man  must  answer  for  all  direct  conse- 
quences of  his  volimtaiy  acts  at  any  rate,  or  as  Judge  0. 
W.  Holmes  (y)  has  put  it  '^  acts  at  his  peril."  Such  seems 
to  have  been  the  early  Germanic  law  (z),  and  such  was  the 
current  opinion  of  English  lawyers  until  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  if  not  later.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
seen  on  careful  examination  that  no  actual  decision  goes 
the  length  of  the  dicta  which  embody  this  opinion.  In 
ahnost  every  case  the  real  question  turns  out  to  be  of  the 
form  of  action  or  pleading.  Moreover,  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  such  doctrine  (that  I  can  find  or  heajr  of  at  least)  in 
Boman  or  modem  Continental  jurisprudence  (a) ;  and  this, 

{x)  Shaw  G.  J.  would  not  con-  ter  on ''Trespass  and  Nefrlig^oe." 

oede  even  this  in  the  leading  Mas-  (z)  Heusler,  Inst,  des  deutschen 

saohosetts  ease  of  Brown  y.  Kendall^  Friyatrechts,   ii.    263  ;    LI.   Hen. 

6  Gnsh.  at  p.  297.  Piimi,  o.  88,  §  6;  see  p.  128,  below. 

(y)  See  on    the  whole  of    this  (a)  '' Inpunitus  est  qui  sine  culpa 

matter  Mr.  Justice  Holmes's  ohap-  et  dolo  malo  casu  quodam  damnum 
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although  for  us  not  oonclusive  or  even  authoritatiye,  is 
worth  oonsidermg  whenever  our  own  authorities  admit  of 
doubt  on  a  point  of  general  principle.  And,  what  is  more 
important  for  our  purpose,  the  point  has  been  decided  in 
the  sense  here  contended  for  by  Courts  of  the  highest 
authority  in  the  United  States.  To  these  decisions  we 
shall  first  call  attention. 


In  The  Nitro-glycerine  Case  (6)  the  defendants,  a  firm  of  American 
carriers,  received  a  wooden  case  at  New  York  to  be  carried  The  mtro- 
to  Califomia.  "  There  was  nothing  in  its  appearance  cal-  c^^"* 
culated  to  awaken  any  suspicion  as  to  its  contents,''  and  in 
fact  nothing  was  said  or  asked  on  that  score.  On  arrival 
at  San  Francisco  it  was  found  that  the  contents  (which 
"  had  the  appearance  of  sweet  oil ")  were  leaking.  The 
case  was  then,  according  to  the  regular  course  of  business, 
taken  to  the  defendants'  offices  (which  they  rented  from 
the  plaintilF)  for  examination.  A  servant  of  the  defen- 
dants proceeded  to  open  the  case  with  a  mallet  and  chisel. 
The  contents,  being  in  fact  nitro-glycerine,  exploded. 
All  the  persons  present  were  kiUed,  and  much  property 
destroyed  and  the  building  damaged.  The  action  was 
brought  by  the  landlord  for  this  last-mentioned  damage, 
including  that  suffered  by  parts  of  the  building  let  to 

oominittifc.*'    Gkd.  3.  211.    PktnlaB  "inlegeAqniliaetleviasima  culpa 

indeed  saTS  (D.   9.   2,  ad  legem  yenit."    Paulna  himself  says  there 

Aquiliam,  45,  §4),  *'Si  defendendi  is  no  iniuria  if  the  master  of  a 

mei  causa  lapidem  in  adyersaiinm  slaye,  meaning*  to  strike  the  slave, 

miBero,  sed   non  earn  sed   prae-  acoidentaUy  strikes  a  free   man: 

terenntem  percnssero,  tenebor  lege  D.  47.  10,  de  iniuriis,  4.    Acoord- 

AqniUa ;    ilium    enim   solum  qui  ing  to  the  current  English  theory 

vim  infert  ferire  oonoeditur."    Bat  of    the    16th — 18th   oentories   an 

yarious   explanations  of   this  are  action  on  the  case  would  not  lie  on 

possible.     Perhaps  it  shows  what  such  facts,  but  trespass  vi  et  armit 

kind  of  cases  are  referred  to  by  the  would, 
otherwise  unexplained  dictum  of  (6)  16  Wall.  624  (1872). 

TJlpian  in  the  preoeding  fragment, 
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other  tenants  as  well  as  by  the  offices  of  the  defendants. 
Nitro-glyoerine  had  not  then  (namely,  in  1866)  become  a 
generally  known  article  of  commerce,  nor  were  its  proper- 
ties well  known.  It  was  found  as  a  fact  that  the  defen- 
dants had  not,  nor  had  any  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
handling  the  case,  knowledge  or  means  of  knowledge  of 
its  dangerous  character,  and  that  the  case  had  been  dealt 
with  "  in  the  same  way  that  other  cases  of  similar  appear- 
ance were  usually  received  and  handled,  and  in  the  mode 
that  men  of  prudence  engaged  in  the  same  business  would 
have  handled  cases  having  a  similar  appearance  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  when  ignorant  of  their  con- 
tents." The  defendants  admitted  their  liability  as  for 
waste  as  to  the  premises  occupied  by  them  (which  in  fact 
they  repaired  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  accident),  but 
disputed  it  as  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Doctrine  The  Circuit  Court  held  the  defendants  were  not  further 
preme  liable  than  they  had  admitted,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
liabili^^^  the  United  States  affirmed  the  judgment.  It  was  held 
for  aoci-     tj^j^^  jj;^  \}^q  Qj^^  place  the  defendants  were  not  bound  to 

dental  ^  ^  .  ^ 

result  of     know,  in  the  absence  of  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion, 

without      the  contents  of  packages  offered  them  for  carriage :  and 

cenoe         n^xt,  that  without  such  knowledge  in  fact  and  without 

negligence  they  were  not  liable  for  damage  caused  by  the 

accident  (c).    "  No  one  is  responsible  for  injuries  resulting 

from  unavoidable  accident,  whilst  engaged  in  a  lawful 

business The  measure   of    care  against  accident 

which  one  must  take  to  avoid  responsibility  is  that  which 

a  person  of  ordinary  prudence  and  caution  would  use  if  his 

own  interests  were  to  be  affected  and  the  whole  risk  were  | 

his  own." 

{e)  The  plaintiff's  proper  remedy  without  informing  the  carriers  of 
would  have  been  against  the  oon-  its  nature.  See  Lyell  y.  Ganga  Dai 
signorwho  despatched  the  explosive      (1876)  Indian  LawBep.  1  AU.  60. 
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The  Court  proceeded  to  cite  with  approval  the  case  of  £roum  v. 
Brotm  V.  Kendall  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu-  (Massa- 
setts  {d).  There  the  plaintiff's  and  the  defendant's  dogs  «*^^®**»)- 
were  fighting :  the  defendant  was  beating  them  in  order 
to  separate  them,  and  the  plaintiff  looking  on.  '^  The 
defendant  retreated  backwards  from  before  the  dogs,  strik- 
ing them  as  he  retreated ;  and  as  he  approached  the  plain- 
tiff, with  his  back  towards  him,  in  raising  his  stick  oyer 
his  shoulder  in  order  to  strike  the  dogs,  he  accidentally  hit 
the  plaintiff  in  the  eye,  inflicting  upon  him  a  severe  in- 
jury." The  action  was  trespass  for  assault  and  battery* 
It  was  held  that  the  act  of  the  defendant  in  itself  *'  was  a 
lawful  and  proper  act  which  he  might  do  by  proper  and 
safe  means ;"  and  that  if  ^'  in  doing  this  act,  using  due 
care  and  aU  proper  precautions  necessary  to  the  exigency 
of  the  case  to  avoid  hurt  to  others,  in  raising  his  stick  for 
that  purpose,  he  accidentally  hit  the  plaintiff  in  the  eye  and 
wounded  him,  this  was  the  result  of  pure  accident,  or  was 
involuntary  and  unavoidable  (^),  and  therefore  the  action 
would  not  lie."  All  that  could  be  required  of  the  defendant 
was  '^  the  exercise  of  due  care  adapted  to  the  exigency  of 
the  case."  The  rule  in  its  general  form  was  thus  ex- 
pressed :  "  If,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  lawful_  act,^  a  casualty 
purely  accidental  arises,  no  action  can  be  siigported  for  an 
injury  arising  therefrom." 

There  have  been  like  decisions  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Oiihep 

,  Ajnonosu 

New  York  (/)  and  Connecticut.     And  these  rulings  ap-  oases: 
pear  to  be  accepted  as  good  law  throughout  the  United  ^hii^in 
States  (jff).    The  general  agreement  of  American  authority  ^*^J' 

(<0  6  Gosh.  292  (1860).  yentable  hy  reasonable  diligence.      ^    '     ''' 

{e)  The  consequenee  was  inyolnn*  (/)  SarveyY^Dunlapy  Lalor  193, 

tary  or  rather  unintended,  though  cited  16  Wall.  639;  Morria  y.  Piatt, 

the  act  itself  was  yoluntaiy;  and  it  32  Conn.  76. 

was  also  unayoidable,  i.  e,  not  pre-  {ff)  Cooley  on  Torts,  80. 
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and  opinion  is  disturbed,  indeed,  bj  one  modem  case  in  tbe 
Court  of  Appeal  of  New  York,  that  of  Castle  v.  DuryfA  (h). 
But  the  conflicting  element  is  not  in  the  decision  itself, 
nor  in  anything  necessary  to  it.  The  defendant  was  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  New  York  militia,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  cause  of  action  were  firing  blank  cartridge 
under  his  immediate  orders  in  the  course  of  a  review. 
The  plaintiff  was  one  of  a  crowd  of  spectators  who  stood 
in  front  of  the  firing  line  and  about  350  feet  from  it. 
Upon  one  of  the  discharges  the  plaintifE  was  wounded  by 
a  bullet,  which  could  be  accounted  for  only  by  one  of  the 
men's  pieces  having  by  some  misadventure  been  loaded 
with  ball  cartridge.  It  appeared  that  one  company  had 
been  at  target  practice  an  hour  or  two  before,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  practice  arms  had  been  examined  in  the 
usual  way  (t),  and  surplus  ammunition  collected.  More- 
over, arms  had  again  been  inspected  by  the  commanding 
officers  of  companies,  in  pursuance  of  the  colonel's  orders, 
before  the  line  was  formed  for  the  regimental  parade. 
The  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  in  an  action  '^in  the 
nature  of  trespass  for  an  assault."  A  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  was  ultimately  affirmed  on  appeal,  the  Court  being 
of  opinion  that  there  was  evidence  of  negligence.  Knowing 
that  some  of  the  men  had  within  a  short  time  been  in  pos- 
session of  ball  ammunition,  the  defendant  might  well  have 
done  more.  He  might  have  cleared  the  front  of  the  line 
before  giving  orders  to  fire.  The  Court  might  further  have 
supported  its  decision,  though  it  did  not,  by  the  cases  which 
show  that  more  than  ordinary  care,  nay  ^^  consummate 
caution  "  (y),  is  required  of  persons  dealing  with  dangerous 

(h)  2  Keyes  169  (1S66).  happened  within  the  last  few  years 

(•)  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  an  Aldershot  field  day^  fortu- 

this  was  in  the  days  of  muzzle-  nately  without  hurt  to  any  one. 

loaders.    A  like  aocident,  however,  ij)  Erie  0.  J.  oHUry  in  Potter  y. 
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weapons.  The  Chief  Judge  added  that,  as  the  injury 
-was  the  result  of  an  act  done  bj  the  defendant's  express 
oommand,  the  question  of  negligence  was  immaterial. 
But  this  was  only  the  learned  judge's  individual  opinion. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  the  decision,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  rest  of  the  Court  agreed  to  it  (k). 

We  may  now  see  what  the  English  authorities  amount  English 
to.     They  have  certainly  been  supposed  to  show  that  ties:  cases 
inevitable  accident  is  no  excuse  when  the  immediate  result  ^d^!^ 
of  an  act  is  complained  of.     Erskine  said  a  centuiy  ago  in  ^• 
his  argument  in  the  celebrated  case  of  The  Dean  of  8t 
4^ph  (I)  (and  he  said  it  by  way  of  a  familiar  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  criminal  and  civil  liability)  that 
"  if  a  man  rising  in  his  sleep  walks  into  a  china  shop  and 
breaks  everything  about  him,  his  being  asleep  is  a  complete 
answer  to  an  indictment  for  trespass  (m),  but  he  must 
answer  in  an  action  for    everything    he    has   broken.' 
And  Bacon  had  said  earlier  to  the  same  purpose,  that  *^  if 
a  man  be  kiUed  by  misadventure,  as  by  an  arrow  at  butts, 
this  hath  a  pardon  of  course :  but  if  a  man  be  hurt  or 
maimed  only,  an  action  of  trespass  lieth,  though  it  be  done 
against  the  party's  mind  and  wiU  "  (n) .    Stronger  examples 
could  not  well  be  propounded.    For  walking  in  one's  sleep 


FmtlknWf  1  B.  &  S.  at  p.  805,  81  lie  for  simple  trespass  P    I  know 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  30 ;  IHxoti  y.  Bell,  6  not  of  any  authority  that  it  would, 

M.  &  S.  198.  though  the  action  of  trespass  ori- 

{k)  The  reporter  adds  this  sig-  ginally  had,  and  retained  in  form 

nificant  note:  *' The  Court  did  not  down  to  modem  times,  a  public 

pass  upon  the  first  branch  of  the  and  penal  character. 

case,  discussed  bj  the  Chief  Judge,  (n)  Maxims  of  the  Law,  Reg.  7, 

as  to  the  question  of  the  general  following  the  dictum  of  Rede  J.  in 

liability     of      the     commanding  21  Hen.  VII.  28.    We  cite  Bacon, 

officer."  not  as  a  writer  of  authority,  but 

(/)  21  St.  Tr.  1022  (a.d.  1783).  as    showing,    like    Erskine,    the 

(m)  Would  an  indictment  ever  ayerage  legal  mind  of  his  time. 
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is  not  a  voluntary  act  at  all,  though  possibly  an  act  that 
might  have  been  prevented :  and  the  practice  of  archery 
was,  when  Bacon  wrote,  a  positive  legal  duty  under  statutes 
as  recent  as  Henry  YIH/s  time,  though  on  the  other  hand 
shooting  is  an  extra-hazardous  act  (o).  We  find  the  same 
statement  about  accidents  in  shooting  at  a  mark  in  the 
so-called  laws  of  Hejiry  I.  (i?),  and  in  the  argimients  of 
counsel  in  a  case  in  the  Tear-Book  of  Edward  IV.,  where 
the  general  question  was  more  or  less  discussed  {q).  Brian 
(then  at  the  bar)  gave  in  illustration  a  view  of  the  law 
exactly  contrary  to  that  which  was  taken  in  Brown  v. 
Kendall.  But  the  decision  was  only  that  if  A.  cuts  his 
hedge  so  that  the  cuttings  ipso  invito  fall  on  B.'s  land,  this 
does  not  justify  A.  in  entering  on  B.'s  land  to  carry  them 
offi  And  by  Choke  C.  J.  it  is  said,  not  that  (as  Brian's 
view  would  require)  A.  must  keep  his  thorns  from  falling 
on  B.'s  land  at  all  events,  but  that  *'he  ought  to  show  that 
he  could  not  do  it  in  any  other  way,  or  that  he  did  all  that 
was  in  his  power  to  keep  them  out." 

Weaver  Y.  Another  case  usually  cited  is  Weai>€r  v.  Ward  (r).  The 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant  were  both  members  of  a  train- 
band exercising  with  powder,  and  the  plaintiff  was  hurt 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  the  defendant's  piece.  It 
is  a  very  odd  case  to  quote  for  the  doctrine  of  absolute  lia- 
bility, for  what  was  there  holden  was  that  in  trespass  no 
man  shall  be  excused,  "  except  it  may  be  judged  utterly 
without  his  fault;"  and  the  defendant's  plea  was  held  bad 

(o)  O.  W.  Holmes  103.  {q)  6  Ed.  IV.  7,  pi.  18 ;  O.  W. 

\p)  C.  88,  }  6.    <*  Si  quiB  in  Indo  Holmes  85 ;  cf.  21  Hen.  YII.  27, 

sagittandi    yd    alicoias    ezercitii  pi.  6,  a  case  of  trespass  to  goods 

iacnlo  vel  hniusmodi  casa  aliqaem  which  does  not  really  raise  the 

ocoidat,  reddat  earn ;  leg^  enim  question, 

est,  qui  inscienter  peocat,  scienter  (r)  Hob.  134,  a.d.  1616. 
emendet." 
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beoaoBe  it  only  denied  intention,  and  did  not  properly 
bring  before  the  Court  the  question  whether  the  accident 
was  inevitable.  A  later  case  («),  which  professes  to  follow 
Weaver  v.  Ward^  really  departs  from  it  in  holding  that 
"unavoidable  necesaitt/"  must  be  shown  to  make  a  valid 
excuse.  This  in  turn  was  apparently  followed  in  the  next 
century,  but  the  report  is  too  meagre  to  be  of  any 
yalue  {t). 

All  these,  again,  are  shooting  cases,  and  if  they  occurred 
at  this  day  the  duty  of  using  extraordinary  care  with 
dangerous  things  would  put  them  on  a  special  footing. 
In  the  celebrated  squib  case  they  are  cited  and  more  or  less 
relied  upon  (u).  It  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  the  judges 
intended  to  press  them.  According  to  Wilson's  report, 
inevitable  accident  was  allowed  by  all  the  judges  to  be  an 
excuse.  But  Blackstone's  judgment,  according  to  his  own 
report,  says  that  nothing  but  "  inevitable  necessity  "  wiU 
serve,  and  adopts  the  argument  of  Brian  in  the  case  of  the 
cut  thorns,  mistaking  it  for  a  judicial  opinion ;  and  the 
other  judgments  are  stated  as  taking  the  same  line,  though 
less  explicitly.  For  the  decision  itself  the  question  is 
hardly  material,  though  Blackstone  may  be  supposed  to 

(«)  Dicketon  y.    Watson,   Sir  T.  timeB  taken  for  the  judgment  of 

Jonee  205,  a.d.  1682.     Lambert  v..  the  Court.      At   most,  therefore, 

Bnaey,  T.  Raym.  421,  a  case  of  his  illustratioxis  are  eyidenoe  of  the 

false  imprisoxmient   in   the   same  notions  current  at  the  time, 
period,  cites  the  foregoing  autho-  (i)   Underwood     y.    Hewtony      1 

rities,    and     Raymond's    opinion  Strange  696,  ▲.D.  1723  (defendant 

certainly  assumes   the  yiew  that  was   uncocking   a   gun,    plaintiff 

ineyitable  aoddent   is   no  excuse  looking  on).      It  looks  yery  like 

eyen  when  the  act  is  one  of  lawful  contributory  negligence,  or  at  any 

self-defence.    But  then  Raymond's  rate  yoluntaiy  exposure  to  the  risk, 

opinion  is  a  dissenting  one:  8,  C,  on  the  plaintiffs  part.     But  the 

nom.  Betsey  y.  OUiotty  T.  Raym.  law  of  negligence  was  then  quite 

467:    being  giyen  in  the  former  undeyeloped. 
pUoe  alone  and  without  explana-  («)  Seott   y.   Sh^herd  (1778)    2 

tion,  it  has  apparently  been  some-  W.  Bl.  892,  3  Wils.  403. 
P.  K 
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represent  the  view  which  he  thought  the  more  favourable 
to  his  own  dissenting  judgment.  His  theory  was  that 
liability  in  trespass  (as  distinguished  from  an  action  on 
the  case)  is  unqualified  as  regards  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  a  man's  act,  but  also  is  limited  to  such  conse- 
quences. 


Zeame  y. 
Bray, 


Then  comes  Leame  v.  Braf/  (a?),  a  comparatively  modem 
case,  in  which  the  defendant's  chaise  had  run  into  the 
plaintiff's  curricle  on  a  dark  night.  The  defendant  was 
driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road ;  which  of  itself  is 
want  of  due  care,  as  every  judge  would  now  tell  a  jury  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  decision  was  that  the  proper  form 
of  action  was  trespass  and  not  case.  Ghrose  J.  seems  to 
have  thought  inevitable  accident  was  no  excuse,  but  this 
was  extra-judicial.  Two  generations  later,  in  Rylands  y. 
Fletcher^  Lord  Cranworth  inclined,  or  more  than  inclined, 
to  the  same  opinion  (y).  Such  is  the  authority  for  the 
doctrine  of  strict  liability.  Very  possibly  more  dicta  to 
the  same  piurpose  might  be  collected,  but  I  do  not  think 
anything  of  importance  has  been  left  out  (2).  Although 
far  from  decisive,  the  weight  of  opinion  conveyed  by  these 
various  utterances  is  certainly  respectable. 

Cases  On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  series  of  cases  which 

where  ex- 
ception      appear  even  more  strongly  to  imply,  if  not  to  assert,  the 

contrary  doctrine.     A.  and  B.  both  set  out  in  their  vessels 

[x)  3  East  593  (a..d.  1803).  quarrel  with  B.  Btruok  C.    NothiDg 

(y)  (l868)L.R.3H.L.atp.341.  shows  that  A.   would  have  been 

(z)  Sometimes  the  case  of  Jama  justified  or  excused  in  striking  B. 

V.  Campbell  (1832)  6  C.  &  P.  372,  is  And  if  the  blow  he  intended  was 

cited  in  this  connection.    But  not  not  lawful,  it  was  clearly  no  excuse 

only  is  it  a  Nisi  Frius  case  with  that   he   struck  the  wrong   man 

nothing  particular  to  recommend  (p.  29  above,  and  see  R.  v.  Latimer 

it,  but  it  is  irrelevant.    The  facts  (1886)  17  Q.  B.  D.  369,  65  L.  J. 

there  alleged  were  that  A.  in  a  If.  G.  135). 
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to  look  for  an  abandoned  raft  laden  with  goods.  A.  first 
gets  hold  of  the  raft,  then  B.,  and  A.'s  vessel  is  damaged 
by  the  wind  and  sea  driving  B.'s  against  it.  On  saoh 
facts  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  held  in  1770  that  A. 
could  not  maintain  trespass,  ^' being  of  opinion  that  the 
original  act  of  the  defendants  was  not  unlawful "  (a) .  Quite 
early  in  the  century  it  had  been  held  that  if  a  man's  horse 
runs  away  with  him,  and  runs  over  another  man,  he  is  not 
OYen  prima  facie  a  trespasser,  so  that  under  the  old  rules  of 
pleading  it  was  wrong  to  plead  specially  in  justification  (&). 
Here  however  it  may  be  said  there  was  no  voluntary  act 
at  all  on  the  defendant's  part.  In  Wakeman  y  fj^f^fiinantt^ 
a  modem  running-down  case  (c),  the  Court  conceded  that 
"  if  the  accident  happened  entirely  without  default  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  or  blame  imputable  to  him,  the 
action  does  not  lie ; "  thinking,  however,  that  on  the  facts 
there  was  proof  of  negligence,  they  refused  a  new  trial, 
which  was  asked  for  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  in  not 
putting  it  to  the  jury  whether  the  accident  was  the  result 
of  negligence  or  not.  In  1842  this  declaration  of  the 
general  rule  was  accepted  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
though  the  decision  again  was  on  the  form  of  pleading  (d). 

Lastly,  we  have  a  decision  well  within  our  own  time,  mim^  t. 
which,  if  the  judgments  were  not  so  expressed  as  to  put  it 
on  a  somewhat  narrower  ground,  would  be  conclusive.     In 
Holmes  v.  Matfiei*  {e)  the  defendant  was  out  with  a  pair  of 
horses  driven  by  his  groom.     The  horses  ran  away,  and 

(tf)  Davu  V.  Saunden,  2  Chitty  (rf)  Sail   v.    Feamley    (1842)    8 

639.  Q.  B.  919,  12  L.  J.  Q.  B.  22.    The 

(ft)  GihhoM   T.   Pepper,    1    Lord  line  between  this  and  Oihbona  t. 

Baym.  88.  Pepper  is  rather  fine. 

(e)  iBing.  213  (1823).  Theargu-  W  L-  »•  10  Ex.  261,  44  L.  J. 

ment  for  the  defendant  seemB  to  Ex.  176  (1876). 
haTe  been  very  well  reasoned. 

k2 
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the  groom,  being  unable  to  stop  them,  guided  them  as  best 
he  oould ;  at  last  he  failed  to  get  them  clear  roimd  a 
comer,  and  they  knocked  down  the  plaintifE.  If  the 
driver  had  not  attempted  to  turn  the  comer,  they  would 
have  run  straight  into  a  shop-front,  and  (it  was  suggested) 
would  not  have  touched  the  plaintiff  at  all.  The  jury 
found  there  was  no  negligence.  Here  the  driver  was 
certainly  acting,  for  he  was  trying  to  turn  the  horses. 
And  it  was  argued,  on  the  authority  of  the  old  cases  and 
dicta,  that  a  trespass  had  been  committed.  The  Court 
refused  to  take  this  view,  but  said  nothing  about  inevitable 
accident  in  general.  ^^For  the  convenience  of  mankind 
in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  hf e,  people  as  they  go  along 
roads  must  expect,  or  put  up  with,  such  mischief  as  reason- 
able care  on  the  part  of  others  cannot  avoid-''  (/).  Thus 
it  seems  to  be  made  a  question  not  only  of  the  defendant 
being  free  from  blame,  but  of  the  accident  being  such  as 
is  incident  to  the  ordinary  use  of  public  roads.  The  same 
idea  is  expressed  in  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  in  Bylanda  v.  Fletcher^  where  it  is  even  said  that 
all  the  cases  in  which  inevitable  accident  has  been  held  an 
excuse  can  be  explained  on  the  principle  "  that  the  cir-  I 
cumstances  were  such  as  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  had 
taken  that  risk  upon  himself  "  {g) .  ' 


non. 


Conoln-  Still  Holmes  V.  Mather  carries  us  a  long  way  towards  the 

position  of  The  Nitro-glycerine  Case  and  Brown  v.  Kendall. 
And,  that  position  being  in  itself,  as  is  submitted,  the 
reasonable  one,  and  nothing  really  authoritative  stand- 
ing against  it,  we  seem  justified  in  saying  on  the  whole 
that  these  decisions — entitled  as  they  are  to  our  best  con- 
sideration and  respect,  though  not  binding  on  Ii^Tigligh 

(/)  Bramwell  B.  at  p.  267.  (s)  L.  R.  1  Ex.  at  pp.  286,  287. 


t;. 
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oonrts— -do  oorreotly  express  the  oommon  law,  and  theM 
oontiury  opinion,  though  it  has  been  widely  aooepted,  is  I 
erroneous.  All  this  inquiry  may  be  thought  to  belong 
not  so  muoh  to  the  head  of  exceptions  from  liability  as  to 
the  fixing  of  the  principles  of  liability  in  the  first  instance. 
But  such  an  inquiry  must  in  practice  always  present  itself 
under  the  form  of  determining  whether  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances exclude  liability  for  an  act  or  consequence 
which  is  at  first  sight  wrongful.  The  same  remark  applies, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  class  of  cases  which  we  take  next  in 
order. 


9. — Exercise  of  oommon  Rights, 
We  have  just  left  a  topic  not  so  much  obscure  in  itself  Inmwmity 
as  obscured  by  the  indirect  and  vacillating  treatment  of  it  of  comnion 
in  our  authorities.     That  which  we  now  take  up  is  a  well  "^  **' 
settled  one  in  principle,  and  the  difficulties  have  been 
only  in  fixing  the  limits  of  application.     It  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  common  affairs  of  life  without  doing 
various  things  which  are  more  or  less  likely  to  cause  loss 
or  inconvenience  to  others,  or  even  which  obviously  tend 
that  way ;  and  this  in  such  a  manner  that  their  tendency 
cannot  be  remedied  by  any  means  short  of  not  acting  at 
all.     Competition  in  business  is  the  most  obvious  example. 
If  John  and  Peter  are  booksellers  in  the  same  street,  each 
^ir  of  them  must  to  some  extent  diminish  the  custom  and 

profits  of  the  other.  So  if  they  are  shipowners  employing 
ships  in  the  same  trade,  or  brokers  in  the  same  market. 
So  if,  instead  of  John  and  Peter,  we  take  the  three  or  four 
railway  companies  whose  lines  ofier  a  choice  of  routes  from 
London  to  the  north.  But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  ex- 
amples.   The  relation  of  profits  to  competition  is  matter  of 
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oommon  knowledge.  To  say  that  a  man  shall  not  seek 
profit  in  business  at  the  expense  of  others  is  to  say  that  he 
shall  not  do  business  at  aU,  or  that  the  whole  constitution 
of  society  shall  be  altered.  like  reasons  apply  to  a  man's 
use  of  his  own  land  in  the  common  way  of  husbandry,  or 
otherwise  for  ordinary  and  lawful  purposes.  In  short,  life 
oould  not  go  on  if  we  did  not,  as  the  price  of  our  own  free 
action,  abide  some  measure  of  inconvenience  from  the 
equal  freedom  of  our  neighbours.  In  these  matters  veniqm,^ 
jpetimusque  dammque  vicimm.  Hence  the  rule  of  law  that 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  rights  for  ajawful  purpose  and  in_^ 
a  lawful  manner  is  no  wrong  even  if  it  causes  damage  (A). 
It  is  chiefly  in  this  class  of  cases  that  we  meet  with  the 
phrase  or  formula  damnum  sine  iniuria;  a  form  of  words 
which,  like  many  other  Latin  phrases  and  maxims,  is  too 
often  thought  to  serve  for  an  explanation,  when  in  truth 
it  is  only  an  abridgment  or  memoria  technica  of  the  things 
to  be  explained.  It  is  also  of  doubtful  elegance  as  a 
technical  phrase,  though  in  general  Latin  literature  iniuria 
no  doubt  had  a  sufficiently  wide  meaning  (t).  In  English 
usage,  however,  it  is  of  long  standing  (/). 

(A)  A.-G,  V.  Tomline  (1880)  14  This  is  in  a  very  special  context, 
Oh.  Div.  58,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  377,  is  and  is  far  from  warranting  the 
a  curious  case,  but  does  not  make  use  of  ^'damnimi  sine  iniuria"  as 
any  real  exception  to  this.  It  a  common  formula.  Being,  how- 
shows  that  (1)  the  Crown  as  owner  ever,  adopted  in  the  Institutes, 
of  foreshore  has  duties  for  the  pro-  4,  9,  pr.  (with  the  unidiomatio 
tection  of  the  land,  though  not  yarianfmmnamfecisse"),  it  pro- 
enforceable  duties;  (2)  those  duties,  bably  became,  through  Azo,  the 
where  the  Crown  rights  have  be-  origin  of  the  phrase  now  current, 
come  vested  in  a  subject,  are  laid  In  Gains  3.  211  (on  the  lex 
upon  and  may  be  enforced  against  Aquilia)  we  read :  <*  Ininria  autem 
that  subject.  occidere  intellegitur  cuius  dole  aut 

(i)  Ulpian  wrote   (D.   9.   1,    si  culpa  id  acoiderit,   neo  ulla  alia 

qnadrupes,  1,  §  3):  ^'Pauperiesest  lege  damnum   quod    sine   iniuria 

damnum     sine     iniuria    facientis  datur  reprehenditur."    This  shows 

datum,    neo  enim   potest    animal  

iniuria  feoisse,  quod  sensa  caret.*'  {J)  ^^  i^^te  {j)  next  page. 
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A  olaseioal  illustration  of  the  rule  is  given  by  a  case  in  l^eoaae 
the  Tear-Book  of  Henry  IV.,  which  has  often  been  cited  ceHier  ' 
in  modem  books,  and  which  is  still  perfectly  good  autho-  ^^^ 
rity(A:).     The  action  was  trespass  by  two  masters  of  the  ' 
Grammar  School  of  Gloucester  against  one  who  had  set  up 
a  school  in  the  same  town,  whereby  the  plaintiffs,  having 
been  wont  to  take  forty  pence  a  quarter  for  a  child's 
schooling,  now  got  only  twelve  pence.     It  was  held  that 
such  an  action  could  not  be  maintained.    *^  Damnum/'  said 
Hankford  J.  "  may  be  absque  iniuna^  as,  if  I  have  a  mill, 
and  my  neighbour  build  another  mill,  whereby  the  profit 
of  my  mill  is  diminished,  I  shall  have  no  action  against 
him,  fliough  it  is  damage  to  me  ...  .  but  if  a  miller  dis- 
turbs the  water  from  flowing  to  my  mill,  or  doth  any  nui- 
sance of  the  like  sort,  I  shall  have  such  action  as  the  law 
gives."     If  the  plaintiffs  here  had  shown  a  franchise  in 
themselves,  such  as  that  claimed  by  the  Universities,  it 
might  have  been  otherwise. 

A  case  very  like  that  of  the  mills  suggested  by  Hank-  Gaae  of 
ford  actually  came  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  a 
generation  later  (/),  and  Newton  C.  J.  stated  the  law  in 

that  "dunmiiin  sine  ininria  dare "  47,  pi.  21  (see  below),  *<  damnum 

was  a  correct  if   not  a  common  absque  iniuria "  occurs, 
phrase:    though    it   could   never  {Jc)  Hil.  11  Hen.  IV.  47,  pi.  21 

have  forGhiiusor  Dlpian  the  wide  (a.d.  1410-11).     In  the  course  of 

meaning  "  of  harm  [of  any  kind]  arg^iment  the  opinion  is  thrown 

which  g^ves  no  cause  of  action."  out  that  the  education  of  children 

'•Damnum  sine  iniuria"  standing  is  a  spiritual  matter,  and  therefore 

alone  as  a  kind  of  compoimd  noun,  the  right  of  appointing  a  school- 

aooording  to  the  modem  use,  is  master  cannot  be  tried  by  a  iem- 

hardly  good  Latin.  poral  court.    The  plaintiff  tried  to 

(j)  Bracton  says,  fo.  221  a :  ''Si  set  up  a  quasi  franchise  as  holding 

quis   in    fundo  proprio  construat  an  ancient  ofiBce  in  the  g^t  of  the 

aliquod   molendinum,    et    sectam  Prior  of  Lantone,  near  Gloucester 

Buam  et  aliorum  vicinorum  sub-  («m;  probably  Llanthony  is  meant)-, 
trahat  vioino,  facit  vicino  damnum  (/)  22  Hen.  YI.  14,  pi.  23  (a..d. 

et  non  iniuriam."    In  11  Hen.  lY.  1443).    The  school  case  is  cited. 
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much  the  same  terms.  Eyen  if  the  owner  of  the  andent 
Tnill  is  entitled  to  sue  those  who  of  right  ought  to  grind  at 
his  mill,  and  grind  at  the  new  one,  he  has  not  any  remedy 
against  the  owner  of  the  new  mill.  "  He  who  hath  a  free- 
hold in  the  vill  may  build  a  mill  on  his  own  ground,  and 
this  is  wrong  to  no  man."  And  the  rule  has  ever  sinoe 
been  treated  as  beyond  question.  Competition  is  in  itself 
no  ground  of  action,  whatever  damage  it  may  cause.  A 
trader  can  complain  of  his  rival  only  if  a  definite  exclusive 
right,  such  as  a  patent  right,  or  the  right  to  a  trade  mark, 
is  infringed,  or  if  there  is  a  wilful  attempt  to  damage  his 
business  by  injurious  falsehood  ("  slander  of  title  ")  or  acts 
otherwise  unlawful  in  themselves.  Underselling  is  not  a 
wrong,  though  the  seller  may  purposely  sell  some  article 
at  unremunerative  prices  to  attract  custom  for  other 
articles ;  nor  is  it  a  wrong  even  to  offer  advantages  to 
customers  who  will  deal  with  oneself  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
rival  (m). 

"  To  say  that  a  man  is  to  trade  freely,  but  that  he  is 
to  stop  short  at  any  act  which  is  calculated  to  harm  other 
tradesmen,  and  which  is  designed  to  attract  their  business 
to  his  own  shop,  would  be  a  strange  and  impossible  counsel 
of  perfection  "  («).  "  To  draw  a  line  between  fair  and  un- 
fair competition,  between  what  is  reasonable  and  unreason- 
able, passes  the  power  of  the  Courts.  Competition  exists 
where  two  or  more  persons  seek  to  possess  or  to  enjoy  the 
same  thing ;  it  foUows  that  the  success  of  one  must  be  the 
failure  of  another,  and  no  principle  of  law  enables  us  to 
interfere  with  or  to  moderate  that  success  or  that  failure 
BO  long  as  it  is  due  to  mere  competition  "  (o), 

(m)  Moffta     Sieamthip    Ob,     y.  («)  Bowen  L.  J.,  28  Q.  B.  Div. 

MeGreffor  (1889)  87  W,  B,   766,       at  p.  616. 

28  Q.  B.  Div.  698,  (o)  Fry  L.  J.,  i^id.  at  pp.  626, 

626. 
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Another  group  of  authorities  of  the  same  class  is  that  Diffglng 
which  establishes  ^'  that  the  disturbance  or  removal  of  the  in  a  man's 
soil  in  a  man's  own  land,  though  it  is  the  means  (by  <>^^^^* 
process  of  natural  percolation)  of  drying  up  his  neigh- 
bour's spring  or  well,  does  not  constitute  the  invasion  of  a 
legal  right,  and  will  not  sustain  an  action.    And  further, 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  damage  arise  by 
the  water  percolating  away,  so  that  it  ceases  to  flow  along 
channels  through  which  it  previously  found  its  way  to  the 
spring  or  well ;  or  whether,  having  f oirnd  its  way  to  the 
spring  or  well,  it  ceases  to  be  retained  there"  (jd).     The 
leading  cases  are  Acton  v.  Blundell  iq\  and  Chasemore  v. 
Richards  (r).     In  the  former  it  was  expressly  laid  down  as 
the  governing  principle  "  that  the  person  who  owns  the 
surface  may  dig  therein,  and  apply  all  that  is  there  found 
to  his  own  purposes,  at  his  free  will  and  pleasure,  and  that 
if  in  the  exercise  of  such  right  he  intercepts  or  drains  ofE 
the  water  collected  from  underground  springs  in  his  neigh- 
bour's well,  this  inconvenience  to  his  neighbour  falls  within  I 
the  description  of  damnum  absque  iniuria  which  cannot  I 
become  the  ground  of  an  action."     In  this  case  the  defen- 
dant had  sunk  a  deep  pit  on  his  own  land  for  miTiiTig 
purposes,  and  kept  it  dry  by  pumping  in  the  usual  way, 
with  the  result  of  drying  up  a  well  which  belonged  to  the 
plaintifif,  and  was  used  by  him  to  supply  his  cotton  mill. 
Chasemore  v.  Richard±  carried  the  rule  a  step  further  in  chate' 
two  directions.   It  settled  that  it  makes  no  difEerence  if  the  ^^j^^t, 
well  or  watercourse  whose  supply  is  cut  off  or  diminished 
is  ancient,  and  also  (notwithstanding  considerable  doubt 
expressed  by  Lord  Wensleydale)  that  it  matters  not  whether 

(p)  Test  Cut.,  SaUaearkuh  Mining  {q)  12  M.  &W.  324,  13  L.  J. 

Co.  Y.  Ha/rriwn  (1873)  L.  B.  6  P.      Ex.  289  (1843). 
0.  at  p.  61,  48  L,  J.  P.  0, 19,  (r)  7  H.  L.  0.  849,  29  L.  J.  Ex. 

81  (1869). 
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the  operations  carried  on  by  the  owner  of  the  surface  are 
or  are  not  for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
land  itself.  The  defendants  in  the  cause  were  virtually 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  Croydon,  who  had  sunk  a 
deep  well  on  their  own  land  to  obtain  a  water  supply  for 
the  town.  The  making  of  this  well,  and  the  pumping  of 
great  quantities  of  water  from  it  for  the  use  of  the  town, 
intercepted  water  that  had  formerly  found  its  way  into  the 
river  Wandle  by  underground  channels,  and  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  plaintiff's  ancient  mill,  situated  on  that  river, 
was  dimimshed.  Here  the  defendants,  though  using  their 
land  in  an  ordinary  way,  were  not  using  it  for  an  ordinary 
purpose.  But  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  make  any 
distinction  on  that  score,  and  held  the  doctrine  of  Acton  v. 
Blundell  applicable  («).  The  right  claimed  by  the  plain- 
tiff was  declared  to  be  too  large  and  indefinite  to  have  any 
foundation  in  law.  No  reasonable  limits  could  be  set  to 
its  exercise,  and  it  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  natural 
and  ordinary  rights  of  landowners.  These  decisions  have 
been  generally  followed  in  the  United  States  {t). 


Other 
applioa- 

hODB  of 

same 

principle. 


There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  a  man  may  use 
his  own  property  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbour,  and 
yet  no  action  lies.  I  have  no  remedy  against  a  neighbour 
who  opens  a  new  window  so  as  to  overlook  my  garden : 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  none  against  me  if,  at  any  tune 
before  he  has  gained  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  light,  I  build 
a  wall  or  put  up  a  screen  so  as  to  shut  out  his  view  from 
that  window.  But  the  principle  in  question  is  not  confined 
to  the  use  of  property.     It  extends  to  every  exercise  of 


(«)  Cp.,  as  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  *' natural  uaer''  of  land 
and  the  maintenance  of  artificial 
works,  Surdman  y.  N,  E.  £,  Co, 
(1878)  3  0.  P.  Div.  at  p.  174,  47 


L.  J.  C.  P.  368 ;  and  farther  as  to 
the  limits  of  *<nataral  user,*'  Sal» 
lard  Y.  Tomlimon  (1886)  29  Gh.  Dir. 
116,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  464. 
(0  Cooley  on  Torts  680. 
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lawful  disoretion  in  a  man's  own  affairs.  A  tradesman 
may  depend  in  great  measure  on  one  large  customer. 
This  person,  for  some  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  good  or  bad, 
or  without  any  assignable  cause  at  all,  suddenly  withdraws 
his  custom.  His  conduct  may  be  unreasonable  and  ill- 
conditioned,  and  the  manifest  cause  of  great  loss  to  the 
tradesman.  Yet  no  legal  wrong  is  done.  And  such 
matters  could  not  be  otherwise  ordered.  It  is  more  toler- 
able that  some  tradesmen  should  suffer  from  the  caprice  of 
customers  than  that  the  law  should  dictate  to  customers 
what  reasons  are  or  are  not  sufficient  for  ceasing  to  deal 
with  a  tradesman. 

But  there  are  cases  of  this  class  which  are  not  so  obvious.  ^sm-J- 
A  curious  one  arose  at  Calcutta  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  2)Stf!  "^ 
Mutiny,  and  was  taken  up  to  the  Privy  Council.  Eajendro 
Dutt  and  others,  the  plaintiffs  below,  were  the  owners  of 
the  Underwriter^  a  tug  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Hoogly.  A  troopship  with  English  troops  arrived  at  the 
time  when  they  were  most  urgently  needed.  For  towing 
up  this  ship  the  captain  of  the  tug  asked  an  extraordinary 
price.  Failing  to  agree  with  him,  and  thinking  his  demand 
extortionate.  Captain  Rogers,  the  Superintendent  of  Marine 
(who  was  defendant  in  the  suit),  issued  a  general  order  to 
officers  of  the  Q-ovemment  pilot  service  that  the  Underwriter 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  in  tow  any  vessel  in  their 
charge.  Thus  the  owners  not  only  failed  to  make  a  profit 
of  the  necessities  of  the  Government  of  India,  but  lost 
the  ordinary  gains  of  their  business  so  far  as  they  were 
derived  from  towing  ships  in  the  charge  of  Govern- 
ment pilots.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta  held  that 
these  facts  gave  a  cause  of  action  against  Captain  Eogers, 
but   the    Judicial    Committee   reversed  the  decision  on 
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appeal  {u).  The  plaintiffs  had  not  been  prejudiced  in  any 
definite  legal  right.  No  one  was  bound  to  employ  their 
tug,  any  more  than  they  were  bound  to  take  a  fixed  sum 
for  its  services.  If  the  Govemment  of  India,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  thought  the  terms  unreasonable,  they  might  de- 
cline to  deal  with  the  plaintiffs  both  on  the  present  and  on 
other  occasions,  and  restrain  public  servants  from  dealing 
with  them. 

"  The  Gbvemment  certainly,  as  any  other  master,  may 
lawfully  restrict  its  own  servants  as  to  those  whom  they 
shall  employ  under  them,  or  co-operate  with  in  performing 
the  services  for  the  due  performance  of  which  they  are 
taken  into  its  service.  Supposing  it  had  been  believed 
that  the  Underwriter  was  an  ill-found  vessel,  or  in  any  way 
unfit  for  the  service,  might  not  the  pilots  have  been  law- 
fully forbidden  to  employ  her  until  these  objections  were 
removed?  Would  it  not  indeed  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  Govemment  to  do  so?  And  is  it  not  equally  lawful 
and  right  when  it  is  honestiy  believed  that  her  owners  will 
only  render  their  services  on  exorbitant  terms  ?  "  (a?). 

It  must  be  taken  that  the  Court  thought  the  order  com- 
plained of  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  amount  to  an 
obstruction  of  the  tug-owners'  common  right  of  offering 
their  vessel  to  the  non-official  public  for  employment. 
Conduct  might  easily  be  imagined,  on  the  part  of  an  officer 
in  the  defendant's  position,  which  would  amount  to  this. 
And  if  it  did,  it  would  probably  be  a  cause  of  action  (y). 

Whether        In  this  last  case  the  harm  suffered  by  the  plaintiff  in 
material     the  Court  below  was  not  only  the  natural,  but  apparenUy 

(u)  Itogert  v.  Bqfendro  DuU,   8  (y)  See  per  Holt  C.  J.  in  Zeehls 

Hoo.  I.  A.  108.  T.  Eiekerin^n,  11  East  at  pp.  675, 

(«)  8  Hoo.  I.  A.  at  p.  134.  £76. 
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the  intended  oonsequenoe  of  the  act  complained  of.  The  in  theBe 
defendant  however  acted  from  no  reason  of  private  hos- 
tility,  but  in  the  interest  (real  or  supposed)  of  the  public 
service.  Whether  the  averment  and  proof  of  malice,  in 
other  words  that  the  act  complained  of  was  done  with  the 
sole  or  chief  intention  of  causing  harm  to  the  plainti£P  as 
a  private  enemy  (z),  would  make  any  difference  in  cases  of 
this  dass,  does  not  appear  to  be  decided  by  cmy  authority 
in  our  law.  In  Rogers  v.  Rqjendro  Dutt  the  Judicial 
Committee  expressly  declined  to  say  what  the  decision 
would  be  if  this  element  were  present.  In  Chasemore  v. 
Richards  the  statement  of  facts  (by  an  arbitrator)  on 
which  the  case  proceeded  expressly  negatived  any  intention 
to  harm  the  plaintiff.  Lord  Wensleydale  thought  (appa- 
rently with  reluctance)  that  the  principle  of  regarding  the 
presence  or  absence  of  such  an  intention  had  found  no 
place  in  our  law  {a) ;  and  parfly  for  that  reason  he  would 
have  liked  to  draw  the  line  of  unquestionable  freedom  of 
use  at  purposes  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the 
land  itself ;  but  he  gave  no  authority  for  his  statement. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  expressed  the 
general  sense  of  English  lawyers  {b). 

The  Eoman  lawyers  on  the  other  hand  allowed  that  Roman 
"animus  vicino  nocendi"  did  or  might  make  a  difference,  "^^nimua^ 
In  a  passage  cited  and  to  some  extent  relied  on  (in  the  ^^^^tt 

(t)  It  is  yery  difflcalt   to   say  bnaineas,  does  not  make  rucIi  acts 

"what  ** malice,"  as  a  term  of  art,  wrongful:  Mogul  Steanuhip  Co.  t. 

reaUy  means  in  any  one  of  its  gene-  McGregor  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  Diy.  598, 

rally  similar  but  not  identical  uses ;  37  W.  B.  756. 
but  I  think  the  gloss  here  given  is  (a)  7  H.  L.  C.  at  p.  388.    But 

sufficiently  oozrect  for  the  matter  see  per  Ery  L.  J.,  23  Q.  B.  Div.  at 

in  hand.    At  all  events,  the  inten-  p.  625,  on  the  hyx>othetical  case  of 

tion  of  causing  disadvantage  to  the  "  competition  used  as  a  mere  engine 

plaintiff  as  a  competitor  in  busi-  of  malice." 

ness  by  acts  in  themselves  lawful,  {b)  See  Sir  W.  Markby's  "£le- 

and  done  in  the  course  of   that  ments  of  Law,"  s.  239. 
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Boantiness,  at  that  time,  of  native  authority)  in  Acton  v. 
BlundeUy  we  read:  *'Denique  Marcellus  scribit,  cum  eo 
qui  in  suo  fodiens  vioini  fontem  avertit,  nihil  posse  agi, 
neo  de  dolo  actionem :  et  sane  non  debet  habere,  si  non 
animo  vicino  nocendi,  sed  suum  agrum  meliorem  faciendi 
id  fecit"  (c).  And  this  view  is  followed  by  recognized 
authorities  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  who  say  that  an  owner 
using  his  own  land  must  act  "  not  in  mere  spite  or  malice, 
in  aemulationem  vicini^^  {d).  There  seems  on  principle  to 
be  much  to  recommend  it.  Certainly  it  would  be  no 
answer  to  say,  as  one  is  inclined  to  do  at  first  sight,  that 
the  law  can  regard  only  intentions  and  not  motives.  For 
in  some  cases  the  law  does  already  regard  motive  aa  dis- 
tinct from  purpose  or  intention,  as  in  actions  for  malicious 
prosecution,  and  in  the  question  of  privileged  communi- 
cations in  actions  for  libel.  And  also  this  is  really  a 
matter  of  intention.  The  motives  for  a  man  wishing  ill  to 
his  neighbour  in  the  supposed  case  may  be  infinite :  the 
purpose,  the  contemplated  and  desired  result,  is  to  do  such 
and  such  ill  to  him,  to  dry  up  his  well,  or  what  else  it  may 
be.  If  our  law  is  to  be  taken  as  Lord  Wensleydale 
assumed  it  to  be,  its  policy  must  be  rested  simply  on  a 
balance  of  expediency.  Animm  vicino  nocendi  would  be 
very  difficult  of  proof,  at  all  events  if  proof  that  mis- 
chief was  the  only  purpose  were  required  (and  it  would 
hardly  do  to  take  less) :  and  the  evil  of  letting  a  certain 
kind  of  churlish  and  imneighbourly  conduct,  and  even 
deliberate  mischief,  go  without  redress  (there  being  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  kind  a  common  one),  may  well  be 
thought  less  on  the  whole  than  that  of  encouraging 
vexatious  claims.  In  Roman  law  there  is  nothing  to  show 
whether,  and  how  far,  the  doctrine  of  Ulpian  and  Mar- 

(e)  D.   39,  3,  de  aqua,   1,  §  12  (d)  Bell's   Principles,    966    (i«- 

(TJlpian).  f erred  to  by  Lord  Wensleydale). 
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oellu8  was  found  capable  of  praotical  application.  I  cannot 
learn  that  it  has  much  effect  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  It 
Beems  proper,  however,  to  point  out  that  there  is  really  no 
positive  English  authority  on  the  matter. 

Again  our  law  does  not  in  general  recognize  any  exclu-  Cases  of 
8ive  right  to  the  use  of  a  name,  personal  or  local.  I  may 
•  use  a  name  similar  to  that  which  my  neighbour  uses — and 
that  whether  I  inherited  or  found  it,  or  have  assumed  it  of 
my  own  motion — so  long  as  I  do  not  use  it  to  pass  off  my 
wares  or  business  as  being  his.  The  fact  that  inconvenience 
arises  from  the  similarity  will  not  of  itself  constitute  a 
legal  injury  (^),  and  allegations  of  pecuniary  damage  will 
not  add  any  legal  effect.  "  You  must  have  in  our  law 
injuiy  as  well  as  damage  ^[  (/). 


10. — Leave  and  Liceme :   Volenti  non  fit  iniuria. 
Harm  suffered  bv  consent  is,  within  limits  to  be  men-  Consent  or 
tioned,  not  a  cause  of  civil^p^inn.     The  same  is  true  where  of  rLJt 
it  is  met  with  under  conditions  manifesting  acceptance,  2^^?^^ 
on  the  part  of  the  person  suffering  it,  of  the  risk  of  that 
kind  of  harm.    The  maxim  by  which  the  rule  is  commonly 
brought  to  mind  is  **  Volenti  tioti  ^i  ij^inn'i^^^     **  Leav^ 
and  licence"  is  the  current  English  phrase  for  the  defence 
raised  in  this  class  of  cases.     On  the  one  hand,  however, 
volenti  non  fit  iniuria  is  not  universally  true.     On  the  other 
hand,  neither  the  Latin  nor  the  English  formula  provides 

{e)  See  Burgew  v.  Burgeft  (1853)  L.  J.  Gh.  173;  Strtet  v.  Union  Bank, 

3  D.  M.  G.  896,  22  L.  J.  Gh.  676,  ^.  (1885)  30  Oh.  D.  156,  55  L.  J. 

a  clasflieal  case;  Lu  Boulay  v.  Du  Gh.  31. 

Boulay  (1869)  L.  R.  2  P.  G.  430,  (/)  Jessel  M.  R.,  10  Gh.  Div. 

38  L.  J.  P.  G.  35 ;  Lay  y.  Brown-  304. 
rigg  (1878)   10  Gh.   Div.   294,   48 
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in  terms  for  the  state  of  things  in  which  there  is  not 
specifio  will  or  assent  to  suffer  something  which,  if  inflicted 
against  the  party's  will,  would  be  a  wrong,  but  only 
conduct  showing  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  he  is 
content  to  abide  the  chance  of  it  (^). 

]^^^  The  case  of  express  consent  is  comparatively  rare  in  our 
books,  except  in  the  form  of  a  licence  to  enter  upon  land. 
It  is  indeed  in  this  last  connexion  that  we  most  often  hear 
of  '4eaye  and  licence,"  and  the  authorities  mostly  turn  on 
questions  of  the  kind  and  extent  of  permission  to  be  in- 
ferred from  particular  language  or  acts  {h). 

limitaof       Force  to  the  person  is  rendered  lawful  by  consent  in 

oonflent.  ,  . 

such  matters  as  surgical  operations.     The  fact  is  common 

enough ;  indeed  authorities  are  silent  or  nearly  so,  because 

it  is  common  and  obvious.      Taking  out  a  man's  tooth 

without  his  consent  would  be  an  aggravated  assault  and 

battery.     With  consent  it  is  lawfully  done  every  day.     In 

the  case  of  a  person  under  the  age  of  discretion,  the 

consent  of  that  person's  parent  or  guardian  is  generally 

necessary  and  sufficient  (t).     But  consent  alone  is  not 

enough  to  justify  what  is  on  the  face  of  it  bodily  harm. 

There  must  be  some  kind  of  just  cause,  as  the  cure  or 

extirpation  of  disease  in  the  case  of  surgery.     Wilful  hurt 

is  not  excused  by  consent  or  assent  if  it  has  no  reasonable 

object.     Thus  if  a  man  licenses  another  to  beat  him,  not  i 

only  does  this  not  prevent  the  assaidt  from  being  a  punish-  I 

able  offence,  but  the  better  opinion  is  that  it  does  not  v 

(j)  Unless  -we  Bud   that    leave  (A)  See  Addison   on   Torts,  p. 

points   to  speoifio  consent  to  an  3S4,  6th  ed. ;  Cooley  on  Torts  303, 

act,  Iteenee  to  general  assent  to  the  eqq. 

oonaequenoes  of  acts  consented  to :  (t)  Gp.  Stephen,  Digest  of  the 

but  such  a  distinction  seems  too  Criminal  Law,  art.  204. 
fanciful. 
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deprive  the  party  beaten  of  his  right  of  action.  On  this 
principle  prize-fights  and  the  like  "are  unlawful  even 
when  entered  into  by  agreement  and  without  anger  or 
mutual  ill-will"  (A).  "Whenever  two  persons  go  out  to 
strike  each  other,  and  do  so,  each  is  guilty  of  an 
assault^^(/).  The  reason  is  said  to  be  that  such  acts  are 
against  the  peace,  or  tend  to  breaches  of  the  peace.  But, 
inasmuch  as  even  the  slightest  direct  application  of  force, 
if  not  justified,  was  in  the  language  of  pleading  m  et  amiis 
and  contra  pacem^  something  more  than  usual  must  be 
meant  by  this  expression.  The  distinction  seems  to  be 
that  agreement  will  not  justify  the  wilful  causing  or 
endeavouring  to  cause  appreciable  bodily  harm  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  the  parties  or  others.  Boxing  with 
properly  padded  gloves  is  lawful,  because  in  the  usual 
course  of  things  harmless.  Fighting  with  the  bare  fist  is 
not.  Football  is  a  lawful  pastime,  though  many  kicks  are 
given  and  taken  in  it ;  a  kicking  match  is  not.  "  As  to 
playing  at  foils,  I  cannot  say,  nor  was  it  ever  said  that 
I  know  of,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  gentleman  to  learn 
the  use  of  the  small  sword;  and  yet  that  cannot  be  learned 
without  practising  with  foils"  (m).  Fencing,  single-stick, 
or  playing  with  blunt  sabres  in  the  accustomed  manner,  is 
lawful,  because  the  players  mean  no  hurt  to  one  another, 
and  take  such  order  by  the  use  of  masks  and  pads  that  no 
hurt  worth  speaking  of  is  likely.  A  duel  with  sharp! 
swords  after  the  manner  of  German  students  is  not  lawful,  i 


(A)    CmmonwMlth     v.    CoUbwg  Btiller  N.  P.   16.     The   passage 

(1S76)  119  Mass.  350,  and  20  Am.  there   and   elsewhere  died   from 

Bep.  328,  where  authorities   are  Comberhach,     apart     from     the 

collected.     See  also  Reg,  t.  Cmey  slender  authority  of  that  reporter, 

(1882)  8  Q.  B.  D.  534,  638,  546,  is  only  a  diotum.     Buller's  own 

649,  667,  and  infra.  authority  is  really  better. 

(Z)  Coleridge  J.  in  Meg,  v,  Lewis         (*»)  Foeter^B  Crown  Law,  260. 
(1844)  1  C.  &  K.  at  p.  421,  op. 
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though  there  be  no  personal  enmity  between  the  men,  and 
though  the  copditions  be- such  as  to  exclude  danger  to  life 
or  limb.  Here  it  cannot  be  said  that  "bodily  harm  was 
not  the  motive  on  either  side"  (n).  It  seems  to  be  what  is 
called  a  question  of  mixed  law  and  fact  whether  a  particu- 
lar action  or  contest  involves  such  intention  to  do  real  hurt 
that  consent  or  assent  will  not  justify  it(o).  Neglect  of 
usual  precautions  in  any  pastime  known  to  involve  danger 
would  be  evidence  of  wrongful  intention,  but  not  conclu- 
sive evidence. 

^l^'  This  question  was  incidentally  considered  by  several  of 

the  judges  in  the  recent  case  of  Rpg^  y.  Con4iy(p\^  where 
the  majority  of  the  Court  held  that  mere  voluntary 
presence  at  an  imlawf ul  fight  is  not  necessarily  punishable 
as  taking  part  in  an  assault,  but  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  a  prize-fight  being  unlawful,  or  all  persons 
actually  aiding  and  abetting  therein  being  guilty  of 
assault  notwithstanding  that  the  principals  fight  by 
mutual  consent.  The  Court  had  not,  of  course,  to  decide 
anything  as  to  civil  liability,  but  some  passages  in  the 
judgments  are  material.  Cave  J.  said :  "  The  true  view 
is,  I  think,  that  a  blow  struck  in  anger,  or  which  is  likely 
or  is  intended  to  do  corporal  hurt,  is  an  assault,  but  that  a 
blow  struck  in  sport,  and  not  likely  nor  intended  to  cause 
bodily  harm,  is  not  an  assault,  and  that,  an  assault  being 

(n)  Foster,  /.  e,     '^Motiye"  is  one   monk   might   have  lawfolly* 

hardly  the  correot  word,  but  the  licensed  another  to  beat  him  by 

meaning  is  plain  enough.  way  of  spiritual  discipline.     But 

(o)  Cp.  Pulton,  De  Face  Begis,  anyhow  he  could  not  have  sued, 
17  b.  It  might  be  a  nice  point  being  civilly  dead  by  his  entering 
whether  the  old  English  back-  into  religion. 
Bwording  (see  <*Tom  Brown'*)  was  (p)  8  Q.  B.  D.  634,  61  L.  J. 
lawful  or  not.  And  quaere  of  the  M.  G.  66  (1882).  For  fuller  col- 
old  rules  of  Rugby  football,  which  lection  and  consideration  of  autho- 
allowed  deliberate  kicking  in  some  rities,  op.  Mr.  Edward  Hanson's 
oiroumstaiices.  Qumtv,  also, whether  note  in  L.  Q.  R.  vi.  110. 
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a  breach  of  the  peace  and  unlawful,  the  consent  of  the 
person  struck  is  immaterial.  If  this  view  is  correct  a  blow 
struck  in  a  prize-fight  is  clearly  an  assault ;  but  playing 
with  singlesticks  or  wrestling  do  not  involve  an  assault, 
nor  does  boxing  with  gloves  in  the  ordinary  way "  (q). 
Stephen  J.  said:  "When  one  person  is  indicted  for 
inflicting  personal  injury  upon  another,  the  consent  of  the 
person  who  sustains  the  injury  is  no  defence  to  the  person 
who  inflicts  the  injury,  if  the  injury  is  of  such  a  nature,  or 
is  inflicted  under  such  circumstances,  that  its  infliction  is 
injurious  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  person  injured. 
....  In  cases  where  life  and  limb  are  exposed  to  no 
serious  danger  in  the  common  course  of  things,  I  think 
that  consent  is  a  defence  to  a  charge  of  assaidt,  even  when 
considerable  force  is  used,  as  for  instance  in  cases  of 
wrestling,  singlestick,  sparring  with  gloves,  football,  and 
the  Kke ;  but  in  all  cases  the  question  whether  consent 
does  or  does  not  take  from  the  application  of  force  to 
another  its  illegal  character  is  a  question  of  degree  depend- 
ing upon  circumstances  "  (r).  These  opinions  seem  equally 
applicable  to  the  rule  of  civil  responsibility  («). 


A  licence  obtained  by  fraud  is  of  no  effect.     This  is  too  Licence 
obvious  on  the  general  principles  of  the  law  to  need  hiud. 
dwelling  upon  (^). 


(q)  S  Q.  B.  D.  at  539.  As  to 
I  the  limits  of  lawful  boxing,  see 
■  v.  OrtondSm  39  L.  T.  293. 

(r)  8  Q.  B  D.  at  p.  649.  Com- 
pare  arts.  206,  208  of  the  learned 
judge's  **  Digest  of  the  Criminal 
Law."  The  language  of  art.  208 
foUows  the  authorities,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  exactly  hits  the 
distinction. 

(«)  Notwithstanding   the  doubt 


expressed  by  Hawkins  J.,  8  Q.  B. 
D.  at  pp.  653,  654. 

{t)  A  rather  curious  illustration 
may  be  found  in  Daviet  v.  Mar* 
shall  (1861)  10  0.  B.  N.  S  697, 
31  L.  J.  C.  P.  61,  where  the  so- 
called  equitable  plea  and  replica- 
tion seems  to  have  amounted  to  a 
common  law  plea  of  leaye  and 
licence  and  joinder  of  issue,  or 
perhaps  new  assignment,  thereon. 


l2 
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Extended  Trials  of  strength  and  skill  in  such  pastimes  as  those 
of  volenti  above  mentioned  afford,  when  carried  on  within  lawful 
'^urL.  hoimdfl,  the  best  illustration  of  the  principle  by  which  the 
maxim  volenti  non  Jit  iniuria  is  enlarged  beyond  its  literal 
meaning.  A  man  cannot  complain  of  harm  (within 
the  limits  we  have  mentioned)  to  the  chances  of  which 
he  has  exposed  himself  vidth  knowledge  and  of  his  free 
will.  Thus  in  the  case  of  two  men  fencing  or  playing 
at  singlestick,  volenti  non  fit  iniuria  would  be  assigned  by 
most  laveyers  as  the  governing  rule,  yet  the  words  must  be 
forced.  It  is  not  the  will  of  one  player  that  the  other 
should  hit  him;  his  object  is  to  be  hit  as  seldom  as 
possible.  But  he  is  content  that  the  other  shall  hit  him  as 
much  as  by  fair  play  he  can;  and  in  that  sense  the 
striking  is  not  against  his  will.  Therefore  the  "  assault " 
of  the  school  of  arms  is  no  assault  in  law.  Still  less  is 
there  an  actual  consent  if  the  fact  is  an  accident,  not  a 
necessary  incident,  of  what  is  being  done ;  as  where  in  the 
course  of  a  cricket  match  a  player  or  spectator  is  struck  by 
the  ball.  I  suppose  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  one  that  I 
legal  wrong  is  done  by  such  an  accident  even  to  a  spectator  I 
Tvho  is  taking  no  part  in  the  game.  So  if  two  men  are 
fencing,  and  one  of  the  foils  breaks,  and  the  broken  end, 
being  thrown  off  with  some  force,  hits  a  bystander,  no 
wrong  is  done  to  him.  Such  too  is  the  case  put  in  the 
Indian  Penal  Code  {ti)  of  a  man  who  stands  near  another 
cutting  wood  with  a  hatchet,  and  is  struck  by  the  head 
flying  off.  It  may  be  said  that  these  examples  are  trivial. 
They  are  so,  and  for  that  reason  appropriate.  They  show 
that  the  principle  is  constantly  at  work,  and  that  we  find 
little  about  it  in  our  books  just  because  it  is  unquestioned 
in  common  sense  as  well  as  in  law. 

(m)  niust.   to   s.  80.     On   the  point  of  aotoal  consent,  of.  88.  87 
and  88. 
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Many  cases  of  this  kind  seem  to  fall  as  naturally  under  BeLation 
the  exception  of  ineyitable  accident,  if  that  exception  is  laaeBto 
allowed  to  the  extent  contended  for  above.  But  there  is,  ^^^^^ 
we  conceive,  this  distinction,  that  where  the  plaintiff  has 
voluntarily  put  himself  in  the  way  of  risk  the  defendant 
is  not  bound  to  disprove  negligence.  If  I  cboose  to  stand 
near  a  man  using  an  axe,  he  may  be  a  good  woodman  or 
not ;  but  I  cannot  (it  is  submitted)  complain  of  an  accident 
because  a  more  skilled  woodman  might  have  avoided  it. 
A  man  dealing  with  explosives  is  bound,  as  regards  his 
neighbour's  property,  to  diligence  and  more  than  diligence. 
But  if  I  go  and  watch  a  firework-maker  for  my  own 
amusement,  and  the  shop  is  blown  up,  it  seems  I  shall 
have  no  cause  of  action,  even  if  he  was  handling  his 
materials  unskilfully.  This,  or  even  more,  is  implied  in 
the  decision  in  IloU  v.  Wilkes  (a?),  where  it  was  held  that 
one  who  trespassed  in  a  wood,  having  notice  that  spring* 
guns  were  set  there,  and  was  shot  by  a  spring-gun,  could 
not  recover.  The  maxim  "  volenti  non  fit  iniuria  "  was 
expressly  held  applicable :  "  lie  voluntarily  exposes  him- 
self to  the  mischief  which  has  happened"  (y).  The  case 
gave  rise  to  much  public  excitement,  and  led  to  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law  (2),  but  it  has  not  been  doubted  in  subse* 
quent  authorities  that  on  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  the 
&cts  as  they  came  before  the  Court,  it  was  well  decided. 

{x)  3  B.  &  Aid.  304  (1820) ;  cp.  (y)  Per  Bayley  J.  3  B.  &  Aid.  at 

and  dist.  the  later  case  of  Bird  v.  p.  311,  and  Holroyd  J.  at  p.  314. 
ffolbrook,  4  Bing.  628.    The  arga-  (z)  Edin.  Rev.  zxxr.  123, 410  (re- 

ment  that  since  the  defendant  could  printed  in  Sydney  Smith's  works), 

not  have  justified  shooting  a  tres-  Setting    spring -guns,    except    by 

passer  with  his  own  hand,  even  night  in  a  dwelling-hoase  for  the 

!  after  warning,  he  oonld  not  justify  protection   thereof,   was   made   a 

'.shooting  >iitn  with  a  spring-g^un,  criminal  offence  by  7  &  8  G^.  IV. 

is  weighed    and   found  wanting,  c.  18,  now  repealed  and  substan- 

ttihough  perhaps  it  ought  to  haye  tially  re-enacted  (24  &  25  VLoL. 

trerailed.  c.  96^s..  l4juxic*.lQlU-a.  2i) . 
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As  the  point  of  negligence  was  expressly  raised  by  the 
pleadings,  the  decision  is  an  authority  that  if  a  man  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  a  dangerous  action  or  state  of  things, 
he  must  take  the  risk  as  he  finds  it.  And  this  appears 
to  be  material  with  regard  to  the  attempt  made  by  re- 
spectable authorities,  and  noticed  above,  to  bring  under 
this  principle  the  head  of  excuse  by  reason  of  inevitable 
accident  (a). 

Know-  It  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  if  a 

zisk  op-  man  undertakes  to  work  in  a  railway  tunnel  where  he  knows 
S^of'  that  trains  are  constantly  passing,  he  cannot  complain  of  the 
^^*™^fif  •  railway  company  for  not  taking  measures  to  warn  the  work- 
men of  the  approach  of  traiiis,  and  this  though  he  is  the 
servant  not  of  the  company  but  of  the  contractor  (b).  The 
minority  held  that  the  railway  company,  as  carrying  on  a 
dangerous  business,  were  bound  not  to  expose  persons 
coming  by  invitation  upon  their  property  to  any  undue 
risk,  and  at  all  events  the  burden  of  proof  was  on  them  to 
show  that  the  risk  was  in  fact  understood  and  accepted  by 
the  plaintifE  (c) .  "  If  I  invite  a  man  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  locality  to  walk  along  a  dangerous  cliff  which  is  my 
property,  I  owe  him  a  duty  different  to  that  which  I  owe 
to  a  man  who  has  all  his  life  birdnested  on  my  rocks  "  {d). 
But  where  a  man  goes  on  doing  work  under  a  risk  which 
is  known  to  him,  and  which  does  not  depend  on  any  one 
else's  acts,  or  on  the  condition  of  the  place  where  the  work 

(a)  Holmet  t.  Mather  (1876)  L.  {e)  Gp.  Thottuu  v.  Quartermaifie 
R.  10  Ex.  at  p.  267 ;  Rylanda  v.  (1887)  18  Q.  B.  Dir.  685,  66  L.  J. 
FUUher  (1866)  L.  B.  1  Ex.  at  p.  Q.  B.  340,  and  Lord  Henohell's 
287.  judgment  in  Membery  y.  O.  W.  £, 

(b)  WoodUy  V.  Meir,  Biit,  J2.  Co,  Co,  (1889)  14  App.  Ca.  179,  190. 
(1877)  2  Ex.  Div.  384,  46  L.  J.  (rf)  Fry  L.  J.  18  Q.  B.  Div.  at 

.Ex.  521 ;  Hellish  and  Baggallay  p.  701.  And  eee  YarfMuth  v. 
L.  JJ.  diua.  France  (1887)  19  Q.  B.  D.  647,  67 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  7. 
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is  done,  but  is  inoident  to  the  work  itself,  he  cannot  be 
heard  to  say  that  his  exposure  of  himself  to  suoh  risk  was 
not  voluntary  {e). 

The  maxim  volenti  mnfit  iniuria  was  carefully  discussed  ?*^»w#^« 

Quarter* 

by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Thomas  v.  Quartermaine  (f).  maine. 
where  the  actual  decision  was  that  the  defence  in  question 
is  not  excluded,  as  between  master  and  workman,  by  th^ 
Emplojrers^  Liability  Act,  188Q;  but  the  matter  of  the 
judgments  is  of  wider  scope.  The  opinion  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed that  the  principle  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
contributory  negligence  (^),  as  it  is  quite  independent  of 
the  contract  of  service  or  any  other  contract  (A).  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  man  is  negligent  or  imprudent  because  he 
chooses  to  encounter  a  risk  which  he  knows  and  appre- 
ciates; but  that  position  is  inconsistent  with  a  right  of 
action  founded  upon  a  duty  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  public,  or  some  class  of  persons,  from  risks 
which  they  have  no  reason  to  expect.  "  The  duty  (t)  of  an 
occupier  of  premises  which  have  an  element  of  danger  upon 
them  reaches  its  vanishing  point  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  cognisant  of  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  and  volun- 
tarily run  the  risk"  {/) .  At  the  same  time  knowledge  is  not 
of  itself  conclusive  in  this  or  in  any  class  of  cases.  The 
maxim  is  volenti — not  scienti — nonfit  iniuria ;  "  the  question 
whether  in  any  particular  case  a  plaintiff  was  volens  or  noletia 
is  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  law  "  {k),    A  workman  is 

{e)  Membery  v.  O.   W,  E,   Co.^  (i)  As  to  these  special  duties,  see 

note  (<;),  last  page.      Lord  Bram-  pp.  7,  19,  above,  and  for  details, 

weU's  extra*  judicial  remarks  seem  Oh.  XII.  below, 

too  wide :  see  per  Lord  HersoheU,  {J)  Bowen  L.  J.  18  Q.  B,  Diy. 

14  App.  Ga.  at  pp.  192,  193.  at  p.  695. 

(/)  (1887)  18  Q.  B.  Diy.  686,  {k)  iJtrf.  at  p.  696;  LindleyL.  J. 

66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  340.  in  Yarmouth  v.  France  (1887)   19 

is)  Bowen  L.  J.  18  Q.  B.  Diy.  Q.  B.  D.  647,  669,  before  judges 

at  pp.  694,  697.  of  the  C.  A.  sitting  as  a  divisional 

(h)  Ibid.  698.  Court. 
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not  botindy  for  example,  to  throw  up  his  emplo jment  rather 
than  go  on  working  with  appliances  whioli  he  knows  or 
suspects  to  be  dangerous;  and  continuing  to  use  such 
appliances  if  the  employer  cannot  or  will  not  give  him 
better  is  not  conclusive  to  show  that  he  voluntarily  takes 
the  attendant  risk  (cQ .  Cases  of  volenti  non  fit  iniuria  are  of 
course  to  be  distinguished  from  cases  of  pure  unexpected 
accident  where  there  is  no  proof  of  any  negligence  at  all  on 
the  defendant's  part  {e). 

In  the  construction  of  a  policy  of  insurance  against 
death  or  injury  by  accident,  an  exception  of  harm  "  hap- 
pening by  exposure  of  the  insured  to  obvious  risk  of 
injury"  includes  accidents  due  to  a  risk  which  would 
have  been  obvious  to  a  person  using  common  care  and 
attention  (/). 

DUtbo-         We  now  see  that  the  whole  law  of  negligence  assumes 

ti^from    ^^  principle  of  volenti  non  fit  iniuria  not  to  be  applicable. 

whero        jj  ^g^  suggested  in  Holmes  v.  Mather  Ifi)  that  when  a 

ia  ground    competent  driver  is  run  away  with  by  his  horses,  and  in 

spite  of  all  he  can  do  they  run  over  a  foot-passenger,  the 

foot-passenger  is  disabled  from  suing,  not  simply  because 

the  driver  has  done  no  wrong,  but  because  people  who 

walk  along  a  road  must  take  the  ordinary  risks  of  traffic. 

But  if  this  were  so,  why  stop  at  misadventure  without 

negligence  P    It  is  common  knowledge  that  not  all  drivers 

are  careful.     It  is  known,  or  capable  of  being  known,  that 

a  certain  percentage  are  not  careful.    The  actual  risk  to 

(<l)  Tanmuth  v.  Franet,  last  note ;  Thomas  y .  Quartermaine  (last  page) 

Thru$9«U  y.  Handy aute  (1888)   20  was  not  really  a  ease  of  this  kind. 
Q.  B.  D.  369,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  347.  (/)  Comith  y.  Accident  Insurance 

{c)  JFaUh  y.   WhiUlty  (1888)  21  Co,  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  Div.  463. 
Q.  B.  Diy.  S71,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  (y)  L.  R.  10  Ex.  at  p.  267. 

686.    Quaere^  whether  on  the  faots 
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which  a  man  Grossing  the  street  is  exposed  (apart  from  any 
carelessness  on  his  own  part)  is  that  of  pure  misadyenture, 
and  also  that  of  careless  driving,  the  latter  element  being 
probably  the  greater.  If  he  really  took  the  whole  risk,  a 
driver  would  not  be  liable  to  him  for  running  over  him  by 
negligence  :  which  is  absurd.  Are  we  to  say,  then,  that 
he  takes  on  himself  the  one  part  of  the  risk  and  does  not 
take  the  other  P  A  reason  thus  artificially  limited  is  no 
reason  at  aU,  but  a  mere  fiction.  It  is  simpler  and  better 
to  say  plainly  that  the  driver's  duty  is  to  use  proper  and 
reasonable  care,  and  beyond  that  he  is  not  answerable. 
The  true  view,  we  submit,  is  that  the  doctrine  of  voluntary 
exposure  to  risk  has  no  application  as  between  parties  on 
an  equal  footing  of  right,  of  whom  one  does  not  go  out  of 
his  way  more  than  the  other.  A  man  is  not  bound  at  his  I 
peril  to  fly  from  a  risk  from  which  it  is  another's  duty  to  | 
protect  him,  merely  because  the  risk  is  known  (A).  Much 
the  same  principle  has  in  late  years  been  applied,  and  its 
limits  discussed,  in  the  special  branch  of  the  law  which 
deals  with  contributory  negligence.  This  we  shall  have  to 
consider  in  its  place  (i). 


11 . —  Works  of  necessity, 

A  class  of  exceptions  as  to  which  there  is  not  much  Works  of 
authority,  but  which  certainly  exists  in  every  system  of  ^^^^^^^'y* 
law,  is  that  of  acts  done  of  necessity  to  avoid  a  greater 

{h)  ThrusseU  y.  Sandytide  (1888)  p.  274,  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  112;  and 

20  Q.  B.  D.  359,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  per  Bramwell  L.  J.  (not  referring 

347.  to  these  authorities,  and  taking  a 

(t)  See  Oee  v.  Metropolitan  R,  Co,  somewhat  different  view),  Lax  y. 

(1873)  Ex.  Oh.  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  161,  Corporation  of  Darlington  (1879)  6 

42  L.  J.  Q.  B.  106 ;  Robson  y.  N.  E.  Ex.  D.  at  p.  35,  49  L.  J.  Ex.  105. 
R,  Co.  (1876)  L.  B.  10  Q.  B.  at 
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harm,  and  on  that  ground  justified.  Pulling  down  houses 
to  stop  a  fire  (A),  and  casting  goods  overboard,  or  otherwise 
sacrificing  property,  to  save  a  ship  or  the  lives  of  those  on 
board,  are  the  regular  examples.  The  maritime  law  of 
■  general  average  assumes,  as  its  very  foundation,  that  the 
destruction  of  property  under  such  conditions  of  danger  is 
justifiable (/).  It  is  said  also  that  "in  time  of  war  one 
shall  justify  entry  on  another's  land  to  make  a  bulwark  in 
defence  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom."  In  these  oases  the 
apparent  wrong  "  sounds  for  the  public  good  "  (w).  There 
are  also  circumstances  in  which  a  man's  property  or  person 
may  have  to  be  dealt  with  promptly  for  his  own  obvious 
good,  but  his  consent,  or  the  consent  of  any  one  having 
lawful  authority  over  him,  cannot  be  obtained  in  time. 
Here  it  is  evidently  justifiable  to  do,  in  a  proper  and 
reasonable  manner,  what  needs  to  be  done.  It  has  never 
been  supposed  to  be  even  technically  a  trespass  if  I  throw 
water  on  my  neighbour's  goods  to  save  them  from  fire,  or 
seeing  his  house  on  fire,  enter  on  his  land  to  help  in 
putting  it  out(n).  Nor  is  it  an  assault  for  the  first 
passer-by  to  pick  up  a  man  rendered  insensible  by  an 
accident,  or  for  a  competent  surgeon,  if  he  perceives  that 
an  operation  ought  forthwith  to  be  performed  to  save  the 
man's  life,  to  perform  it  without  waiting  for  him  to  recover 
consciousness  and  give  his  consent.   These  works  of  charity 

(k)  Dyer,  36  b.  danger  of  total  loss,  and,  it  is  said, 

(0  MouaeU  ease,  12  Co.  Rep.  63,  without    remedy   for    the   owner 

is  only  just  worth  citing  as  an  against  any  person,  per  Bede  C.  J. 

illustration  that  no  action  lies.  21  Hen.  VII.  28,  pi.  5 ;  but  if  this 

(m)  Klngsmill  J.  21  Hen.  VII.  be  law,  it  must  be  limited  to  reme- 

27,  pi.  6 ;  cp.  Dyer,  ubi  supra.    In  dies  against  a  trespasser,   for   it 

8  Ed.  ly.  23,  pi.  41,  it  is  thought  cannot  be  a  trespass  or  a  lawful  act 

doubtful  whether  the  justification  to  save  a  man's  goods  according  as 

should  be  by  common  law  or  by  they  are  or  are  not  insured.    Op. 

special  custom.  T.  B.  12  Hen.  VHI.  2,  where  there 

'  (»)  €kx)d  wiU  without  real  neoes-  is  some  curious  discussion  on  the 

sity  would  not  do ;  there  must  be  theory  of  trespass  generally. 
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and  necessity  must  be  lawful  as  well  as  right.  Our  books 
have  only  slight  and  scattered  hints  on  the  subject,  pro* 
bably  because  no  question  has  ever  been  made  (o). 


defence. 


12. — Private  defence. 

Self-defence  (or  rather  private  defence  (/>),  for  defence  Self- 
of  one's  self  is  not  the  only  case)  is  another  ground  of 
immunity  well  known  to  the  law.  To  repel  force  by 
force  is  the  common  instinct  of  every  creature  that  has 
means  of  defence.  And  when  the  original  force  is  unlaw- 
ful, this  natural  right  or  power  of  man  is  allowed,  nay 
approved,  by  the  law.  Sudden  and  strong  resistance  to 
unrighteous  attack  is  not  merely  a  thing  to  be  tolerated ; 
in  many  cases  it  is  a  moral  duty.  Therefore  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  regard  self-defence  as  a  necessary  evil 
suffered  by  the  law  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts.  The  right  is  a  just  and  perfect  one.  It  extends 
not  only  to  the  defence  of  a  man's  own  person,  but  to  the 
defence  of  his  property  or  possession.  And  what  may  be 
lawfully  done  for  oneself  in  this  regard  may  likewise  be 
done  for  a  wife  or  husband,  a  parent  or  child,  a  master  or 
servant  (j).  At  the  same  time  no  right  is  to  be  abused  or 
made  the  cloak  of  wrong,  and  this  right  is  one  easily 
abused.     The  law  sets  bounds  to  it  by  the  rule  that  the 

(o)  Gf.  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  B.,  21  Hen.VII.  39,  pi.  50.  There 

8.  92,  and  the  powers  given  to  the  has  been  some  doubt  whether  a 

London  iSre  Brigade  by  28  &  29  master  could  justify  on  the  ground 

Yict.  Ci  90,  8. 12,  which  seem  rather  of  the  defence  of  his  servant.    But 

to  assume  a  pre-existing  right  at  the  practice  and  the  better  opinion 

common  law.  have  always  been  otherwise.  Before 

(p)  This  is  the  term  adopted  in  the  Conquest  it   was   understood 

the  Ladian  Penal  Code.  that  a  lord  might  fight  in  defence 

{q)  Blackstone   iii.   3 ;    and  see  of  his  men  as  weU  as  they  in  his/ 

the  opinion  of  aU  the  Justices  of  K.  LI.  Alf.  c.  42,  }  6. 
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force  employed  muflt  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
apparent  urgency  of  the  occasion.  We  say  apparent,  for 
a  man  cannot  be  held  to  form  a  precise  judgment  under 
such  conditions.  The  person  acting  on  the  defensiye  is 
entitled  to  use  as  much  force  a&  he  reasonably  believes  to 
be  necessary.  Thus  it  is  not  justifiable  to  use  a  deadly 
weapon  to  repel  a  push  or  a  blow  with  the  hand.  It  is 
even  said  that  a  man  attacked  with  a  deadly  weapon  must 
retreat  as  far  as  he  safely  can  before  he  is  justified  in 
defending  himself  by  like  means.  But  this  probably 
applies  (so  far  as  it  is  the  law)  only  to  criminal  liability  (r). 
On  the  other  hand  if  a  man  presents  a  pistol  at  my  head 
and  threatens  to  shoot  me,  peradventure  the  pistol  is  not 
loaded  or  is  not  in  working  order,  but  I  shall  do  no  wrong 
before  the  law  by  acting  on  the  supposition  that  it  isreaUy 
loaded  and  capable  of  shooting. 

Kiiiinff  of  Cases  have  arisen  on  the  killing  of  aTiimals  in  defence  of 
defence  of  ono's  property.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  test  is  whether 
property,  ^j^^  party's  act  was  such  as  he  might  reasonably,  in  the 
circumstances,  think  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  harm 
which  he  was  not  bound  to  suffer.  Not  very  long  ago  the 
subject  was  elaborately  discussed  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
all  or  nearly  all  the  authorities,  English  and  American, 
reviewed  (s).    Some  of  these,  such  as  Deane  v.  Clayton  (^), 

(r)  See  Stephen,  Digest  of  Cii-  .  close  season,  minks  which  he  rea- 

minal  Law,  art.  200.     Host   of  sonably  thought  were  in  pursoit  of 

the  authority  on  this  subject   is  his  geese.     Compare  Taylor  app. 

in  the  early  treatises  on  Fleas  of  Newman  resp.  (1863)  4  B.  &  S.  89, 

the  Crown.  32  L.  J.  M.  C.  186. 

(0  Aldrich  V.  Wright  (1873)  63  {t)  7  Taunt.    489,   the  case  of 

K.  H.   398,    16  Am.    Rep.   339.  dog-spears,  where  the  Court  was 

The  deoisLon  was  that  the  penalty  equally  divided  (1817);  Jordin  y. 

of  a  statute  ordaining  a  dose  time  Crump  (1841)   8    H.    &  W.   782, 

for  minks  did  not  apply  to  a  man  where  the  Court  took  the  view  of 

who  shot  on  his  own  land,  in  the  Gibbs  C.  J.  in  the  last  oase,  on 
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turn  less  on  what  amoimt  of  f  oroe  is  reasonable  in  itself 
than  on  the  question  whether  a  man  is  bound,  as  against 
the  owners  of  animals  which  come  on  his  land  otherwise 
than  as  of  right,  to  abstain  from  making  the  land  dangerous 
for  them  to  come  on.  And  in  this  point  of  view  it  is 
immaterial  whether  a  man  keeps  up  a  certain  state  of 
things  on  his  own  land  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his 
property  or  for  any  other  purpose  which  is  not  actually 
unlawful. 

As  to  injuries  received  by  an  innocent  third  person  from 
an  act  done  in  self-defence,  they  must  be  dealt  with  on  the 
same  principle  as  accidental  harm  proceeding  from  any 
other  act  lawful  in  itself.  It  has  to  be  considered,  how- 
ever, that  a  man  repelling  imminent  danger  cannot  be 
expected  to  use  as  much  care  as  he  would  if  he  had  time 
to  act  deliberately. 

Self-defence  does  not  include  the  active  assertion  of  a  ABsertion 
disputed  right  against  an  attempt  to  obstruct  its  exercise,  distin- 
I  am  not  justified  in  shooting,  or  offering  to  shoot,  one  |!^^. 
who  obstructs  my  right  of  way,  though  I  may  not  be  able  defence, 
to  pass  him  otherwise,  and  though  I  am  justified  in  resist* 
ing,  within  due  bounds,  any  active  force  used  on  his  part. 
It  seems  the  better  opinion  "  that  the  use  of  force  which 
inflicts  or  may  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm  or  death— of 
what  in  short  may  be  called  extreme  force — is  justifiable  , 
only  for  the  purpose  of  strict  self-defence  "  («).    I  may  be 
justified  in  pushing  past  the  obstructor,  but  this  is  not 
an  act  of  self-defence  at  all;  it  is  the  pure  and  simple 
exercise  of  my  right  itself  {x). 

the  groimd  that  setting  dog-Bpean  (m)  Dioey,  Law  of  the  Gonsti- 
was  not  in  itself  illegal.  Notice,  tntion,  3rd  ed.  1889,  appz.  410, 
however,  was  pleaded.  which  see  for  foUer  discussion. 

{x)  Dicey,  op,  ci/.  411. 
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Many  interesting  questions,  in  paH  not  yet  settled,  may 
be  raised  in  this  connexion,  but  their  interest  belongs  for 
most  practical  intents  to  public  and  not  to  private  law.  It 
must  not  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  whatever  is  a  suffi- 
cient justification  or  excuse  in  a  criminal  prosecution  will 
equally  suffice  in  a  civil  action. 

Injuiy  to  Some  of  the  dicta  in  the  well-known  case  of  Scott  y> 
Bons  from  Shepherd  (v)  go  the  length  of  suggesting  that  a  man  acting 
J^_  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  under  "  compulsive  necessity  " 

defence.  (the  expression  of  De  Grey  C.  J.)  is  excusable  as  not  being 
a  voluntary  agent,  and  is  therefore  not  bound  to  take  any 
care  at  all.  But  this  appears  very  doubtful.  In  that  case 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Willis  or  Eyal,  if  he  had  been 
worth  suing  and  had  been  sued,  could  have  successfully 
made  such  a  defence.  They  "had  a  right  to  protect 
themselves' by  removing  the  squib,  but  should  have  taken 
care  " — at  any  rate  such  care  as  was  practicable  under  the 
circumstances — "to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
endamage  others"  (2).  The  Roman  lawyers  held  that  a 
man  who  throws  a  stone  in  self-defence  is  not  excused  if 
the  stone  by  misadventure  strikes  a  person  other  than  the 
asscdlant  (a).  Perhaps  this  is  a  harsh  opinion,  but  it  seems 
better,  if  the  choice  must  be  made,  than  holding  that  one 
may  with  impunity  throw  a  lighted  squib  across  a  market- 
house  full  of  people  in  order  to  save  a  stall  of  gingerbread. 
At  all  events  a  man  cannot  justify  doing  for  the  protection 
of  his  own  property  a  deliberate  act  whose  evident  tendency 
is  to  cause,  and  which  does  cause,  damage  to  the  property 
of  an  innocent  neighbour.  Thus  if  flood  water  has  come 
on  my  land  by  no  fault  of  my  own,  this  does  not  entitle 

(y)  2  W.  Bl.  892.  (tf)  D.  9.  2,  ad  1.  Aqml.  46,  §  4 ; 

{z)  Blaokstone  J.  in  his  diasent-      tupra^  p.  122. 
ing  judgment. 
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me  to  let  it  oS  by  means  which  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  cause  it  to  flood  an  adjoining  owner's  land  {b). 


13. — Plaintiff  a  ttrmg^doer. 

Language  is  to  be  met  with  in  some  books  to  the  effect  Harm 
that  a  man  cannot  sue  for  any  injury  suffered  by  him  at  a  a  wrong- 
time  when  he  is  himself  a  wrong-doer.     But  there  is  no  d^tM 
such  general  rule  of  law.     K  there  were,  one  consequence  ^®*^f^ 
would  be  that  an  occupier  of  land  (or  even  a  fellow  tres-  disability, 
passer)  might  beat  or  wound  a  trespasser  without  being 
liable  to  an  action,  whereas  the  right  of  using  force  to 
repel  trespass  to  land  is  strictly  limited ;  or  if  a  man  is 
riding  or  driving  at  an  incautiously  fast  pace,  anybody 
might  throw  stones  at  him  with  impunity.     In  Bird  v. 
Holbrook  jc)  a  trespasser  who  was  wounded  by  a  spring-gun. 
set  without  notice  was  held  entitled  to  maintain  his  action. 
And  generally,  "  ajrespasser  is  liableto  an_action  f or  the 
mjuijjwhiph^he  does;  but  he  does  not  forfeit  his  right q1 
action  for  an.  injury  sustained."  {d).    It  does  not  appear 
on  the  whole  that  a  plaintiflE  is  disabled  from  recovering 
by  reason  of  being  himself  a  wrong-doer,  imless  some 
unlawful  act  or  conduct  on  his  own  part  is  connected  with 
the  harm  suffered  by  him  as  part  of  the  same  transaction  : 
and  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  case  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assume  any  special  rule  of  this  kind.     It  would  be 
no  answer  to  an  action  for  killing  a  dog  to  show  that  the 

{h)  WhaXley  t.  Lane,  and  Tork-  {e)  4  Bing.    628.      Gp.  p.    149 

thire  £,  Co.  (1884)  13  Q.  B.  IMv.  above.    The  cause  of  action  arose, 

131,  63  L.  J.  Q.  B.  285,  distin-  and  the  trial  took  place,  before  the 

guishing  the  case  of  acts  lawful  in.  passing  of  the  Act  which  made  the 

themselves  which  are  done  by  way  setting  of  spring-guns  unlawful, 
of  precaution  against  an  impending  {d)  Barnes  v.  Ward  (1850)  9  C. 

oommon  danger.  B.  392,  19  L.  J.  d  P.  195. 
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owner  was  liable  to  a  penalty  for  not  having  taken  out  a 
dog  licence  in  due  time.  If,  again,  A.  receives  a  letter 
containing  defamatory  statements  concerning  B.,  and  reads 
the  letter  aloud  in  the  presence  of  several  persons,  he  may 
be  doing  wrong  to  B.  But  this  will  not  justify  or  excuse 
B.  if  he  seizes  and  tears  up  the  letter.  A.  is  unlawfully 
possessed  of  explosives  which  he  is  carrying  in  his  pocket. 
B.,  walking  or  running  in  a  hurried  and  careless  manner, 
jostles  A.  and  so  causes  an  explosion.  Certainly  A.  cannot 
recover  against  B.  for  any  hurt  he  takes  by  this,  or  can  at 
most  recover  nominal  damages,  as  if  he  had  received  a 
harmless  push.  But  would  it  make  any  difference  if  A.'s 
possession  were  lawful  P  Suppose  there  were  no  statutory 
regulation  at  all :  still  a  man  going  about  with  sensitive 
explosives  in  his  pocket  would  be  exposing  himself  to  an 
unusual  risk  obvious  to  him  and  not  obvious  to  other 
people,  and  on  the  principles  already  discussed  would  have 
no  cause  of  action.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  a 
strong  thing  to  say  that  if  another  person  does  know  of 
the  special  danger,  he  does  not  become  bound  to  take 
answerable  care,  even  as  regards  one  who  has  brought 
himself  into  a  position  of  danger  by  a  wrongful  act.  Cases 
of  this  kind  have  sometimes  been  thought  to  belong  to  the 
head  of  contributory  negligence.  But  this,  it  is  submitted, 
is  an  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  term,  founded  on  a 
misapprehension  of  the  true  meaning  and  reasons  of  the 
doctrine;  as  if  contributory  negligence  were  a  sort  of 
positive  wrong  for  which  a  man  is  to  be  punished.  This, 
however,  we  shall  have  to  consider  hereafter.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  mere  civil  wrong- 
doing, such  as  trespass  to  land,  ever  has  in  itself  the  effect 
now  under  consideration.  Almost  every  case  that  can  be 
put  seems  to  fall  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  under  the 
principle  that  a  plaintifE  who  has  voluntarily  exposed  him- 
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self  to  a  known  risk  oannot  recover,  or  the  still  broader 
rule  that  a  defendant  is  liable  only  for  those  consequences 
of  his  acts  which  are,  in  the  sense  explained  in  a  former 
chapter  (e),  natural  and  probable. 

In  America  there  has  been  a  great  question,  upon  which  Conflict 
there  have  been  many  contradictory  decisions,  whether  the  in  united 
violation  of  statutes  against  Sunday  travelling  is  in  itself  cases  of 
a  bar  to  actions  for  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  such  ^^^j^. 
travelling  through  defective  condition  of  roads,  negligence 
of  railway  companies,  and  the  like.     In  Massachusetts  it 
has  been  held  that  a  plaintiff  in  such  circumstances  cannot 
recover,  although  the  accident  might  just  as  well  have 
happened  on  a  journey  lawful  for  all  purposes.     These 
decisions  must  be  supported,  if  at  all,  by  a  strict  view  of 
the  policy  of  the  local  statutes  for  securing  the  observance 
of  Sunday.     They  are  not  generally  considered  good  law, 
and  have  been  expressly  dissented  from  in  some  other 
States  (/). 

It  is  a  rule  not  confined  to  actions  on  contracts  that  Cause  of 

aoaon 

"  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  where  in  order  to  maintain  his  connected 
supposed  claim  he  must  set  up  an  illegal  agreement  to  J^,rful 
which  he  himself  has  been  a  party  "  {g) :  but  its  applica-  J^^* 
tion  to  actions  of  tort  is  not  frequent  or  normal.     The  case 
from  which  the  foregoing  statement  is  cited  is  the  only 
dear  example  known  to  the  writer,  and  its  facts  were  very 
peculiar. 

(#)  P.  82  above.  721-2 ;  Cooley  on  Torts,  166.   And 

(/)  SwtUm  Y.  Town  of  JTauwa'  see  White  v.  Zanff,  128  Mass.  598. 

iota    (Wisconsin,     1871)    Bigelow  (ff)  Hanle  J.,   Fivaz  v.  Nicholh 

L.  C.  711,  and  notes  thereto,  pp.  (1846)  2  C.  B.  601,  612. 
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Diversity    At  commoii  laW-there  were  oiily JbsD .  IrinflR  of  T-edresa  for 
dieB.  n,n^  actionalble  -Wiong.     One  was  in  those  cases — exceptional 

cases  according  to  modem  law  and  practice — where  it  was 
and  is  lawful  for  the  aggrieved  partj,  as  the  common 
phrase  goes,  to  take  the  law  intq_  his  _  own.  hands.  The 
other  way  was  an  action  for  damages  {a).  Not  that  a 
suitor  might  not  obtain,  in  a  proper  case,  other  and  more 
effectual  redress  than  money  compensation  ;  but  he  could 
not  have  it  from  a  court  of  common  law.  Specific  orders 
and  prohibitions  in  the  form  of  injunctions  or  otherwise 
were  (with  few  exceptions,  if  any)  (b)  in  the  hand  of  the 
Chancellor  alone,  and  the  principles  according  to  which 
they  were  granted  or  withheld  were  counted  among  the 
mysteries  of  Equity.  But  no  such  distinctions  exist  under  I 
the  system  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  and  every  branch  of 
the  Court  has  power  to  administer  every  remedy.     There- 

(a)  Possession  conld  be  reooTered,  mik&ds  {e.g,  mandamus)  were  ap- 
of  course,  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  plicable  to  the  redress  of  purely 
But  this  was  an  action  of  trespass  private  wrongs,  though  they  might 
in  form  only.  In  substance  it  took  be  available  for  a  private  person 
the  place  of  the  old  real  actions,  wronged  by  a  breach  of  public 
and  it  is  sometimes  called  a  real  duty.  Under  the  Common  Law 
action.  Detinue  was  not  only  not  Procedure  Acts  the  superior  courts 
a  substantial  exception,  but  hardly  of  common  law  had  limited  powers 
even  a  formal  one,  for  the  action  of  g^^nting  injunctions  and  ad- 
was  not  really  in  tort.  ministering  equitable  relief.   These 

(b)  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  were  found  of  little  importance  in 
powers  of  the  superior  courts  of  practice,  and  there  is  now  no  reason 
common  law  to  issue  specific  com-  for  dwelling  on  them. 
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fore  we  have  at  this  day,  in  consideriiig  one  and  the  same 
jnnfidiotion,  to  bear  in  mind  the  manifold  forms  of  legal 
redress  which  for  our  predecessors  were  separate  and  un- 
connected incidents  in  the  procedure  of  different  courts. 

Remedies  available  to  a  party  by  his  own  act  alone  may  Self-help 
be  included,  after  the  example  of  the  long  established 
German  usage,  in  the  expressive  name  of  self-hel]).  The 
right  of  private  defence  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an 
obvious  example  of  this.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  there  is  no 
question  of  remedy  in  such  a  case.  "We  are  allowed  to 
repel  force  by  force  "  not  for  the  redress  of  injuries,  but 
for  their  prevention"  {c) ;  not  in  order  to  undo  a  wrong 
done  or  to  get  compensation  for  it,  but  to  cut  wrong  short 
before  it  is  done ;  and  the  right  goes  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  Hence  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  of  self-defence,  in  the  strict  sense,  in  this  connexion. 
It  is  only  when  the  party's  lawful  act  restores  to  him 
something  which  he  ought  to  have,  or  puts  an  end  to  a 
state  of  things  whereby  he  is  wronged,  or  at  least  puts 
pressure  on  the  wrong-doer  to  do  him  right,  that  self-help 
is  a  true  remedy.  And  then  it  is  not  necessarily  a  com- 
plete or  exclusive  remedy.  The  acts  of  this  nature  whict 
we  meet  with  in  the  law  of  torts  are  expulsion  of  a 
trespasser,  retaking  of  goods  by  the  rightful  possessor,  dis- 
tress damage  feasant,  and  abatement  of  nuisances.  Peace- 
able re-entry  upon  land  where  there  has  been  a  wrongful 
change  of  possession  is  possible,  but  hardly  occurs  in 
modern  experience.  Analogous  to  the  right  of  retaking 
goods  is  the  right  of  appropriating  or  retaining  debts 
under  certain  conditions;  and  various  forms  of  lien  are 
more  or  less  analogous  to  distress.  These,  however,  be- 
long to  the  domain  of  contract,  and  we  are  not  now 

{fi)  This  is  well  noted  in  Cooley  on  Torts,  50. 

m2 
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conoemed  with  them.  Such  are  the  species  of  remedial 
self-help  recognized  in  the  law  of  England.  In  every 
case  alike  the  right  of  the  party  is  subject  to  the  rule  that 
no  greater  force  must  be  used,  or  damage  done  to  property, 
than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  In  some  cases 
the  mode  of  exercising  the  right  has  been  specially  modi- 
fied or  regulated.  Details  will  best  be  considered  hereafter 
in  relation  to  the  special  kinds  of  wrong  to  which  these 
kinds  of  redress  are  applicable  (d). 

Judicial         'We  pass,  then,  from  extra-judicial  to  judicial  redress, 

remedies  i     « 

damages,  from  remedies  by  the  act  of  the  party  to  remedies  by  the 
act  of  the  law.  The  most  frequent  and  familiju*  of  these 
is  the  awarding  of  damages  (e).  Whenever  an  actionable 
wrong  has  been  done,  the  party  wronged  is  entitled  to 
recover  damages;  though,  as  we  shall  immediately  see, 
this  right  is  not  necessarily  a  valuable  one.  His  title  to 
recover  is  a  conclusion  of  law  from  the  facts  determined  in 
the  cause.  How  much  he  shall  recover  is  a  matter  of 
judicial  discretion,  a  discretion  exercised,  if  a  jury  tries  the 
cause,  by  the  jury  under  the  guidance  of  the  judge.  As 
we  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  a  former  chapter  (/), 
the  rule  as  to  "  measure  of  damages  "  is  laid  down  by  the 
Court  and  applied  by  the  jury,  whose  application  of  it  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  subject  to  review.  The  grounds  on 
which  the  verdict  of  a  jury  may  be  set  aside  are  all 
reducible  to  this  principle :  the  Court,  namely,  must  be 
satisfied  not  only  that  its  own  finding  would  have  been 
different  (for  there  is  a  wide  field  within  which  opinions 
and  estimates  may  fairly  differ)  ((7),  but  that  the  jury  did 

(d)  Cp.  Blackstone,  Bk.  iii.  c.  1.      work  as  ^'Mayne  on  Damages." 

(e)  It  is  hardly  needful  to  refer  (/)  P.  27  above. 

the  reader  for  fuller  illustration  of  (^)  The   principle    is   familiar, 

the  subject  to  bo  well  known  a      See  it  stated,  e.ff,  5  Q.  B.  Div.  85. 
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not  exercise  a  due  judicial  discretion  at  all  {gg).  Among 
these  grounds  are  the  awarding  of  manifestly  excessive  or 
manifestly  inadequate  damages,  such  as  to  imply  that  the 
jury  disregarded,  either  by  excess  or  by  defect,  the  law  laid 
down  to  them  as  to  the  elements  of  damage  to  be  con- 
sidered (A),  or,  it  may  be,  that  the  verdict  represents  a 
compromise  between  jurymen  who  were  really  not  agreed 
on  the  main  facts  in  issue  (e). 

Damages  may  be   nominal^   ordinary,   or   exemplary.  Nominal' 

^T         ,  cLftIIlAff68« 

Nominal  damages  are  a  sum  of  so  little  value  as  compared 
with  the  cost  and  trouble  of  suing  that  it  may  be  said  to 
have  "no  existence  in  point  of  quantity"  (A),  such  as  a 
shilling  or  a  penny,,  which  sum  is  awarded  with  the  pur- 
pose of  not  giving  any  real  compensation.  Such  a  verdict 
means  one  of  two  things.  According  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  may  be  honourable  or  contumelious  to  the  plaintiff. 
Either  the  purpose  of  the  action  is  merely  to  establish  a 
right,  no  substantial  harm  or  loss  having  been  suffered,  or 
else  the  jury,  while  imable  to  deny  that  some  legal  wrong 
has  been  done  to  the  plaintiff,  have  formed  a  very  low 
opinion  of  the  general  merits  of  his  case.  This  again  may 
be  on  the  ground  that  the  harm  he  suffered  was  not  worth 
suing  for,  or  that  his  own  conduct  had  been  such  that 
whatever  he  did  suffer  at  the  defendant's  hands  was 
morally  deserved.  The  former  state  of  things,  where  the 
verdict  really  operates  as  a  simple  declaration  of  rights 
between  the  parties,  is  most  commonly  exemplified  in 
actions  of  trespass  brought  to  settle  disputed  claims  to 
rights  of  way,  rights  of  common,  and  other  easements 

iffg)  See  Metropolitan  R,  Co,  t.  aside  on  the  ground  of  the  damages 

Wright  (1886)  11  App.  Ca.  152.  being  inenfflcient. 

(A)  Phillips  V.  L.  ^  S.  W.  R.  Co,  (i)  Falvey  v.  Stanford  (1874)  L. 

(1879)  6  Q.  B.  Div.  78,  49  L.  J.  E.  10  Q.  B.  64,  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  7, 

Q.  B.   233,   where,   on  the  facta  {k)  Maule  J.  2  0.  B.  499. 
shown,  a  verdict  for  7000/.  was  set 
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and  profits.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  give  forty  shillings 
damages  in  these  cases  if  the  plaintiff  establishes  his  right, 
and  if  it  is  not  intended  to  express  any  disapproval  of  his 
conduct  (/) .  The  other  kind  of  award  of  nominal  damages, 
where  the  plaintiff's  demerits  earn  him  an  illusory  sum 
such  as  one  farthing,  is  illustrated  chiefly  by  cases  of 
defamation,  where  the  words  spoken  or  written  by  the 
defendant  cannot  be  fully  justified,  and  yet  the  plaintiff 
has  done  so  much  to  provoke  them,  or  is  a  person  of  such 
generally  worthless  character,  as  not  to  deserve,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  jury,  any  substantial  compensation  (w). 
This  has  happened  more  than  once  in  actions  against  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  which  were  famous  at  the  time, 
but  have  not  found  a  place  in  the  regular  reports. 

Nominal         The  enlarged  power  of  the  Court  over  costs  since  the 

oamaffeB  . 

possible  Judicature  Acts  has  made  the  question  of  nominal  damages, 
an  abso-^  which,  under  the  old  procedure,  were  described  as  "  a  mere 
i^i^r  P®?  ^^  which  to  hang  costs  "(w),  much  less  important 
*ri^fired.      tiian  it  formerly  was.     But  the  possibility  of  recovering 

(t)  Under  the  various  statutes  as  diet,  refused  to  diaturb  it. 

to  costs  which  were  in  force  before  {n)  By  Maule  J.  (1846),  in  SeaU' 

the    Judicature   Acts,    400.    was,  tnont  y.  Oreathead,  2  C.  B.  499. 

subject  to  a  few  exceptions,  the  Under  the  present  procedure  costs 

least   amount  of   damages  which  are  in  the  discretion  of  the  Ck>nrt ; 

carried    costs    without    a   special  the  costs  of  a  cause  tried  hj  jury 

certificate  from  the  judg^.     Fre-  foUow  the  event  (without  regard 

quently  juries  asked  before  giving  to  amount  of  damages)  unless  the 

their  verdict  what  was  the  least  judge    or    the    Court    otherwise 

sum  that  would  carry  costs:   the  orders:    Order    LXV.    r.    1,   &c. 

general  practice  of  the  judges  was  The  effect  of  the  Judicature  Acts 

to  refuse  this  information.  and  Rules  of  Court  in  abrogating 

(»»)  Kelly  V.  Sherlock  (1866)  L.  R.  the  older  statutes  was  settled  in 

1  Q.  B.  686,  36  L.  J.  Q.  B.  209,  is  1878  by  Gameit  v.  Bradley,  8  App. 

a  case  of  this  kind  where,  notwith-  Ca.  944,  48  L.   J.   Ex.  186.     A 

standing  that  the  libels  sued  for  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  subject 

were  very  gross,  the  jury  gave  a  is  given  in  Lord  Blackburn's  judg- 

farthiug  damages,  and  the  Court,  ment,  pp.  962,  sqq. 
though  not  satisfied  with  the  ver- 
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nominal  damages  is  still  a  test,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
nature  of  the  right  claimed.  Infringements  of  absolute 
rights  like  those  of  personal  security  and  property  give  a 
cause  of  action  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  harm 
done,  or  to  there  being  harm  estimable  at  any  substantial 
sum  at  all.  As  Holt  C.  J.  said  in  a  celebrated  passage  of 
his  judgment  JPiAshbi/Y.  White  16)^  "  a  daniafje  is  not  merely 

pecttnian/^  hid  gr^  if\ii{ry  imporfji  a^  dnmn^fi^  wlmn  q   f^an    tJi 

therebi/  Imidered  of  his  right.  As  in  an  action  for  slan- 
derous words,  though  a  man  does  not  lose  a  penny  by 
reason  of  the  speaking  them,  yet  he  shall  have  an  action. 
So  if  a  man  gives  another  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  though  it  cost 
him  nothing,  no  not  so  much  as  a  little  diachyloriy  yet  he 
shall  have  his  action,  for  it  is  a  personal  injury.  So  a  man 
shall  have  an  action  against  another  for  riding  over  his 
ground,  though  it  do  him  no  damage ;  for  it  is  an  invasion 
of  his  property,  and  the  other  has  no  right  to  come  there." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  even  in  the  law  of  Caeee 
property  where,  as  it  is  said,  damage  is  the  gist  of  the  damage  is 
action,  and  there  is  not  an  absolute  duty  to  forbear  from  ^®  Stion. 
doing  a  certain  thing,  but  only  not  to  do  it  so  as  to  cause 
actual  damage.     The  right  to  the  support  of  land  as 
between  adjacent  owners,  or  as  between  the  owner  of  the 
surface  and  the  owner  of  the  mine  beneath,  is  an  example. 
Here  there  is  not  an  easement,  that  is,  a  positive  right  to 
restrain  the  neighbour's  use  of  his  land,  but  a  right  to  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  one's  own.     My  neighbour  may 
excavate  in  his  own  land  as  much  as  he  pleases,  unless  and 
until  there  is  actual  damage  to  mine :  then,  and  not  till 
then,  a  cause  of  action  arises  for  me  (je>).     Negligence, 

(o)  2  Lord  Kaym.  at  p.  955.  Mitchell  y.  Barley  Main  Colliery  Co, 

\p)  Baekhouee  y.  Bonomi  (1861)       (1885)  11  App.  Ca.  127. 
9  H.  L.  C.  503, 84  L.  J.  Q.  B.  181 ; 
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Bgainy  is  a  cause  of  action  only  for  a  person  who  suffers 
actual  harm  by  reason  of  it.  A  man  who  rides  furiously 
in  the  street  of  a  town  may  thereby  render  himself  liable 
to  penalties  under  a  local  statute  or  by-law ;  but  he  does 
no  wrong  to  any  man  in  particular,  and  is  not  liable  to  a 
civil  action,  so  long  as  his  reckless  behayiour  is  not  the 
cause  of  speoifio  injury  to  person  or  property.  The  same 
rule  holds  of  nuisances.  So,  in  an  action  of  deceit,  the 
cause  of  action  is  the  plaintiff's  having  suffered  damage  by 
acting  on  the  false  statement  made  to  him  by  the  defen- 
dant (q).  In  all  these  cases  there  can  be  no  question  of 
nominal  damages,  the  proof  of  real  damage  being  the 
foundation  of  the  plaintiff's  right.  It  may  happen,  of 
course,  that  though  there  is  real  damage  there  is  not  much 
of  it,  and  that  the  verdict  is  accordingly  for  a  small 
amount.  But  the  smallness  of  the  amount  will  not  make 
such  damages  nominal  if  they  are  arrived  at  by  a  real 
estimate  of  the  harm  suffered.  In  a  railway  accident  due 
to  the  negligence  of  the  railway  company's  servants  one 
man  may  be  crippled  for  life,  while  another  is  disabled  for 
a  few  days,  and  a  third  only  has  his  clothes  damaged  to 
the  value  of  five  shillings.  Every  one  of  them  is  entitled, 
neither  more  or  less  than  the  others,  to  have  amends 
according  to  his  loss. 

Feoulia-  In  the  law  of  slander  we  have  a  curiously  fine  line 
of  defama-  between  absolute  and  conditional  title  to  a  legal  remedy ; 
some  kinds  of  spoken  defamation  being  actionable  without 
any  allegation  or  proof  of  spedal  damage  (in  which  case 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  nominal  damages  at  least),  and 
others  not ;  while  as  to  written  words  no  such  distinction 

{q)  Pontifex  v.  Bignoldf  3  M.  &  action  of  deceit.     But  careful  ez- 

G.  63,  iB  Bometimes  quoted  as  if  amination  will  show  that  it  lb  far 

it  were  an  authority-  that  no  actual  from  deciding  this, 
damage  iB  neceBsary-  to  sustain  an 


tion, 
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is  made.  The  attempts  of  text-books  to  give  a  rational 
theory  of  this  are  not  satisf actoiy.  Probably  the  existing 
condition  of  the  law  is  the  result  of  some  obscure  historioal 
accident  (r). 

I      Ordinary  damages  are  a  sum  awarded  as  a  fair  measure  Oidinaiy 
of  compensation  to  the  plaintiff,  the  amount  being,  as  near  ^™*8^' 

\  as  can  be  estimated,  that  by  which  he  is  the  worse  for  the 
defendant's  wrong-doing,  but  in  no  case  exceeding  the 
amount  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  himself  (s).  Such  amoxmt 
is  not  necessarily  that  which  it  would  cost  to  restore  the 
plaintiff  to  his  former  condition.  Where  a  tenant  for 
years  carried  away  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  soil  from 
lus  holding,  it  was  decided  that  the  reversioner  could 
recover  not  what  it  would  cost  to  replace  the  soil,  but  only 
the  amount  by  which  the  value  of  the  reversion  was 
diminished  {t).  In  other  words  compensation^  not  resti- 
tution^^is .  tibe^^roper  test.  Beyond  this  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  lay  down  any  imiversal  rule  for  ascertaining 
the  amount,  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  actionable 
damage  being  infinitely  various.  And  in  particular  classes 
of  cases  only  approximate  generalization  is  possible.  In 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  specific  property  or  its 
value  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  assigning  a 
measure  of  damages,  though  here  too  there  are  unsettled 
points  {u).    But  in  cases  of  personal  injury  and  conse- 

(r)  See  more  in  Gh.  YII.  below.  equity  whioh  is  Bometimee  exer- 

(s)  A  jury  has  been  known  to  cised  by  juries:"     Cotton  L.  J., 

find  a  veidiot  for  a  greater  sum  Dreyfus    y.    Peruvian    Guano    Co, 

than  was  claimed,  and  the  judge  (1889)  43  Ch.  Div.  316,  327. 

to  amend  the  statement  of  claim  (0  Whitham  v.  Kerthaw  (1885-6) 

to  enable  himself  to  give  judgment  16  Q.  B.  Biv.   613 ;    cp.  Btut  y. 

for  that  greater  sum.    But  this  is  Victoria  Graving  Dock  Co,  (1887) 

an  extreme  use  of  the  power  of  36  Gh.  Diy.  113;  Chifferielr.  Wat" 

the  Court,   justifiable  only  in  an  Mon  (1888)  40  Ch.  D.  45,  58  L.  J. 

extraordinary  case.     **  It  wiU  not  Ch.  137  (compensation  under  con* 

do  for  Mr^  Justice  Kay,  or  for  this  ditions  of  sale). 

Court,  to  exercise  that  unknown  (m)  See  Mayne  on  Damages,  o.  13. 
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quential  damage  by  loss  of  gains  in  a  business  or  profession 
it  is  not  possible  either  completely  to  separate  the  elements 
of  damage,  or  to  found  the  estimate  of  the  whole  on  any- 
thing like  an  exact  calculation  (x).  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  fact  the  process  is  often  in  cases  of  this  class  even 
a  rougher  one  than  it  appears  to  be,  and  that  legally 
irrelevant  circumstances,  such  as  the  wealth  and  condition 
in  life  of  the  parties,  have  much  influence  on  the  verdicts 
of  juries :  a  state  of  things  which  the  law  does  not  recog- 
nize, but  practically  tolerates  within  large  bounds. 

"^u^dA  ^^®  ®^P  more,  and  we  come  to  cases  where  there  is « 
magee.  great  injury  without  the  possibility  of  measuring  compen- 1 
sation  by  any  numerical  rale,  and  juries  have  been  not 
only  allowed  but  encouraged  to  give  damages  that  express 
indignation  at  the  defendant's  wrong  rather  than  a  value 
set  upon  the  plaintiff's  loss.  Damages  awarded  on  this 
principle  are  called  exemplary  or  vindictive.  The  kind  of 
wrongs  to  which  they  are  applicable  are  those  which, 
besides  the  violation  of  a  right  or  the  actual  dsanage, 
import  insult  or  outrage,  and  so  are  not  merely  injuries 
but  iniuriue  in  the  strictest  Roman  sense  of  the  term. 
The  Greek  v^pis  perhaps  denotes  with  still  greater  exactness 
the  quality  of  the  acts  which  are  thus  treated.  An  assault 
and  false  imprisonment  under  colour  of  a  pretended  right 
in  breach  of  the  general  law,  and  against  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  {y) ;  a  wanton  trespass  on  land,  persisted  in  with 

{x)  See  the  Bamaaing-up  of  Field  the  plaintiff  was  detained  about 

J.  in  Fhillipt  y.  Z.  #  S.  W.  R.  Co,  six    hours    and    civilly    treated, 

(1879)  6  Q.  B.  Div.  78,  49  L.  J.  **  entertained  i¥ith  beef-steaks  and 

Q.  B.  233,  whioh  was  in  the  main  beer,''   but  the  jury  was  upheld 

approved  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  in  giving  300?.  damages,  because 

(y)  Huckle    V.   Moneu    (1763)    2  "it   was    a    most   daring   public ( 

Wils.  205,  one  of  the  branches  of  attack  made  upon  the  liberty  of  I 

the  great  case  of  general  warrants :  the  subject." 
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yiolent  and  intemperate  behaviour  (s) ;  the  seduction  of  a 
man's  daughter  with  deliberate  fraud,  or  otherwise  under 
cnroumstanoes  of  aggravation  (a) ;  such  are  the  acts  which, 
with  the  open  approval  of  the  Courts,  juries  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  with  exemplary  damages.  Gross  de- 
famation should  perhaps  be  added ;  but  there  it  is  rather 
that  no  definite  principle  of  compensation  can  be  laid 
down  than  that  damages  can  be  given  which  are  distinctly 
not  compensation.  It  is  not  found  practicable  to  interfere 
with  juries  either  way  (6),  unless  their  verdict  shows 
mamfest  mistake  or  improper  motive.  There  are  other 
miscellaneous  examples  of  an  estimate  of  damages  coloured, 
so  to  speak,  by  disapproval  of  the  defendant's  conduct  (and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  legitimately  so),  though  it 
be  not  a  case  for  vindictive  or  exemplary  damages  in  the 
proper  sense.  In  an  action  for  trespass  to  land  or  goods 
substantial  damages  may  be  recovered  though  no  loss  or 
diminution  in  value  of  property  may  have  occurred  (c). 
In  an  action  for  negligently  pulUng  down  buildings  to  an 
adjacent  owner's  damage,  evidence  has  been  admitted  that 
the  defendant  wanted  to  disturb  the  plaintiff  in  his  occu- 
pation, and  purposely  caused  the  work  to  be  done  in  a 
reckless  manner :  and  it  was  held  that  the  judge  might 
properly  authorize  a  jury  to  take  into  consideration  the 
words  and  conduct  of  the  defendant  "  showing  a  contempt 

(z)  Merest   v.  Sarvey    (1814)    6  {a)  Tullidge   v.    Wade    (1769)   3 

Taunt.   442 :    the  defendant    was  Wils.   18 :  ''  Actions  of  this  sort 

drank,  and  passing  by  the  plain-  are  brought  for  example's  sake." 

tiff's  land  on  which  the  plaintiff  (b)  See  Fortdike  y.  Stone  (1868) 

was  shooting,  insisted,  with  oaths  L.  R.  3  0.  P.  607,  37  L.  J.  0.  P. 

and  threats,  on  joining  in  the  sport;  301,  where  a  verdict  for  Is.  was' 

a  yerdict  passed  for  500^.,  the  full  not  disturbed,  though  the  imputa- 

amount  dlaimed,   and  it  was  laid  tion  was  a  gpross  one. 

down  that  juries  ought  to  be  al-  (c)  Per  Denman  G.   J.  in  Ex. 

lowedtopunish  insult  by  exemplary  Ch.,  Rogers  y.  Spence,  13  M.  &  W. 

damages.  at  p.  681,  15  L.  J.  Ex.  49. 
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of  the  plaintiff's  rights  and  of  his  convenience"  {d).  Sub- 
stantial damages  have  been  allowed  for  writing  disparaging 
words  on  a  paper  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  although  there 
was  no  publication  of  the  libel  (e). 

"  It  is  universally  felt  by  all  persons  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  consider  the  question  of  compensation,  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  an  injury  which  is  the  mere  result  of 
such  negligence  as  amounts  to  little  more  than  accident, 
and  an  injury,  wilful  or  negligent,  which  is  accompanied 
with  expressions  of  insolence.  I  do  not  say  that  in  actions 
of  negligence  there  should  be  vindictive  damages  such  as 
'  axe  sometimes  given  in  actions  of  trespass,  but  the  measure 
of  damage  should  be  different,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  injury  and  the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied "(/). 

The  case  now  cited  was  soon  afterwards  referred  to  by 
Willes  J.  as  an  authority  that  a  jury  might  give  ex- 
emplary damages,  though  the  action  was  not  in  trespass, 
from  the  character  of  the  wrong  and  the  way  in  which  it 
was  done  (g). 


Analogy 
of  breach 
of  pro- 
mise of 
marriage 
to  torts  in 
this  re- 
spect. 


The  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  being  an 
action  of  contract,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work ; 
but  it  has  curious  points  of  affinity  with  actions  of  tort  in 
its  treatment  and  incidents ;  one  of  which  is  that  a  very 
large  discretion  is  given  to  the  jury  as  to  damages  (h). 


Mitiga-  As  damages  may  be  aggravated  by  the  defendant's  ill- 


{d)  Emhlen  v.  Myen  (1860)  6  H. 
&  N.  64,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  71. 

{e)  Wennhak  v.  Morgan  (1888)  20 
Q.  B.  D.  635,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  241. 

(/)  Pollock  C.  B.  6  H.  &  N.  68, 
30  L.  J.  Ex.  72.  Cp.  per  Bowen 
L.  J.  in  Whitham  v.  Kershaw  (1886) 
16  Q.  B.  Div.  at  p.  618. 


is)  Bell  V,  Midland  B.  Co.  (1861) 
10  0.  B.  N.  S.  287,  307,  30  L.  J. 
C.  P.  273,  281. 

(A)  See,  e.g.,  Berry  v.  La  Cotta 
(1866)  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  331,  36  L.  J. 
G.  P.  191 ;  and  the  last  chapter  of 
the  present  work,  ad  Jin, 
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behaviour  or  motives,  so  they  may  be  reduced  by  proof  of  tion  of 
provocation,  or  of  his  having  acted  in  good  faith:  and 
many  kinds  of  circumstances  which  will  not  amount  to 
justification  or  excuse  are  for  this  purpose  admissible  and 
material.  ^^  In  all  cases  where  motive  may  be  ground  of 
aggravation,  evidence  on  this  score  will  also  be  admissible 
in  reduction  of  damages^' (/).  For  the  rest,  this  is  an 
affair  of  common  knowledge  and  practice  rather  than  of 
reported  authority. 

"  Damages  remilting  from  one  and  the  same  Gftuse  of  Concur- 
action  Trmat  bft  f^iWf^Rflftf^  Mf\(\  rAmvftrAfI  nnoA  inv  all  ^^  ;   but  Mver-^ 

where  the  same  facts  give  rise  to  two  distinct  causes  of  ^^^of 
action,  though  between  the  same  parties,  action  and  judg-.  action, 
ment  for  one  of  these  causes  will  be  no  bar  to  a  subsequent 
action  on  the  other.  A  man  who  has  had  a  verdict  for 
personal  injuries  cannot  bring  a  fresh  action  if  he  afterwards 
finds  that  his  hurt  was  graver  than  he  supposed.  On  the 
other  hand,  trespass  to  goods  is  not  the  ssmie  cause  of  action 
as  trespass  to  the  person,  and  the  same  principle  holds  of 
injuries  caused  not  by  voluntary  trespass,  but  by  negli- 
gence; therefore  where  the  plaintiff,  driving  a  cab,  was 
run  down  by  a  van  negligently  driven  by  the  defendant's 
servant,  and  the  cab  was  damaged  and  the  plaintiff  suffered 
bodily  harm,  it  was  held  that  after  suing  and  recovering 
for  the  damage  to  the  cab  the  plaintiff  was  free  to  bring  a 
separate  action  for  the  personal  injury  (A).  Apart  from 
questions  of  form,  the  right  to  personal  security  certainly 
seems  distinct  in  kind  from  the  right  to  safe  enjoyment 
of  one's  goods,  and  such  was  the  view  of  the  Eoman 
lawyers  (/). 

(t)  Mayne    on    Damages,     100  L.  J.,  diss.  Lord  Coleridge  G.  J. 

(3rd  ed.).  Op.  per  Lord  Bramwell,  11  App. 

{k)  Brunsden  r.  Wumphrey  (1884)  Ca.  at  p.  144. 

14  Q.  B.  Div.  141,  53  L.  J.  Q.  B.  {I)  Liber     homo    suo    nomine 

476,  by  Brett  M.  B.  and  Bowen  utilem  Aquiliae  habet  actionem : 
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injiino-  Another  remedy  which  is  not,  like  that  of  damages, 
Tiniversally  applicable,  but  which  is  applied  to  many  kinds 
of  wrongs  where  the  remedy  of  damages  would  be  in- 
adequate or  practically  worthless,  is  the  granting  of  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  commission  of  wrongful  acts 
threatened,  or  the  continuance  of  a  wrongful  course  of 
action  already  begun.  There  is  now  no  positive  limit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the. Court  to  issue  injunctions,  beyond 
the  Court's  own  view  (a  judicial  view,  that  is)  of  what  is 
just  and  convenient  (m).  Practically,  however,  the  lines  of 
the  old  equity  jurisdiction  have  thus  far  been  in  the  main 
preserved.  The  kinds  of  tort  against  which  this  remedy  is 
commonly  sought  are  nuisances,  violations  of  specific  rights 
of  property  in  the  nature  of  nuisance,  such  as  obstruc- 
tion of  light  and  disturbance  of  easements,  continuing 
trespasses,  and  infringements  of  copyright  and  trade- 
marks. In  one  direction  the  High  Court  has,  since  th« 
Judicature  Acts,  .distinctly  accepted  and  exercised;  an 
increased  jurisdiction.  It  will  now  restrain,  whether  by 
final  (w)  or  interlocutoryXpJ  injunction^  the  publication  of 
a  libel  or,  in  a  clear  ease,  the  oral  uttering  of  slander  (p) 
calculated  to  injure  the  plaintiff  in  his  business :  in  inter- 
locutory proceedings,  however,  this  jurisdiction  is  exercised 
with  caution  (o). 

On  what        The  special  rules  and  principles  by  which  the  Court  is 
^SSl.     guided  in  administering  this  remedy  can  be  profitably 

directam  enim  non  babet,  quoniam  at  p.  507. 

dominas  membromm  suorum  nemo  (w)  TkorleyU  Cattle  Food  Co.  r. 

Tidetur:   Ulpian,  D.  9.  2,    ad   1.  Mataam  (1880)  14  Ch.  Dir.  763; 

Aqnil.  13  pr.  Thomaa  v.  Williamt,  ib.  864. 

(m)  Judicat;ure_Actj  iSJSjj.  25ii  (o)  Quartz  Hill  Consolidated  Gold 

Bub-8.  8.    Per  Jessei  M.  R.,  Bed-  Mining  Co.  v.  Beall  (1882)  20  Cb. 

dow  V.  Bcddow  (1878)  9  Cb.  D.  89,  Div.  601,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  874. 

93,  47  L.  J.  Cb.  688;   Quartz  Hill  {p)  Hermann  Loogy.  Bean  (1884) 

^.  Co.  V.  Beall  (1882)  20  Ch.  Div.  26  Cb.  Div.  306,  63  L.  J.  Ch.  1128. 
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disGufified  only  in  connexion  with  the  partionlar  causes  of 
action  npon  which  it  is  sought.  All  of  them,  however,  are 
developments  of  the  one  general  principle  that  an  injuno* 
tion  is  granted  only  where  damages  would  not  h^  ^ 
adequate  remedy,  and  an  interim  injunction  only  where 
delay  would  make  it  impossible  or  highly  difBcult  to  do 
complete  justice  at  a  later  stage  (q)  .  In  practice  very 
many  causes  were  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  still  are, 
really  disposed  of  on  an  application  for  an  injunction  which 
is  in  form  interlocutory :  the  proceedings  being  treated  as  . 
final  by  consent,  when  it  appears  that  the  decision  of  the 
interlocutory  question  goes  to  the  merits  of  the  whole  case. 

In  certain  cases  of  fraud  (that  is,  wilfully  or  recklessly  Former 
false  representation  of  fact)  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  juriadic- 
before  the  Judicature  Acts  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  <i^on 
Hie  courts  of  common  law,  and  would  award  pecuniary  ^^.J?^ 

'  .  equity  to 

compensation,  not  in  the  name  of  damages,  indeed,  but  by  give  oom- 
way  of  restitution  or  "making  the  representation  good"  (r).  forfraud. 
In  substance,  however,  the  relief  came  to  giving  damages 
imder  another  name,  and  with  more  nicety  of  calculation 
than  a  jury  would  have  used.  Since  the  Judicature  Acts 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  material  whether  the  relief 
administered  in  such  a  case  be  called  damages  or  restitution ; 
unless  indeed  it  were  contended  in  such  a  case  that  (accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  djunages  as  regards  injuries  to  pro- 
perty) (s)  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  not  to  be  restored  to  his 

{q)  In  Mofful  Steamship   Co.   v.  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 
M'Gregor,    Oow   ^   Co.    (1885)    16  (r)  Burrowes  y.  Lock   (1806)   10 

Q.  B.  D.  476,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  640,  Ves.  470 ;  Slim  v.  Croueher  (1860) 

the  Gonrt  refused  to  grant  an  in-  ID.  F.  J.  618,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  273 ; 

terlocutory  injunction  to  restrain  Peek  r.  Gumey  (1871-3)  L.  B.  13 

a   course  of   conduct   alleged   to  Eq.  79,  6  H.  L.  377,  43  L.  J.  Gh. 

amount  to  a  conspiracy  of  rival  19.    See  under  the  head  of  Deceit, 

shipowners  to  drive  the  plaintiffs'  Ch.  YIII.  below, 
ships  out  of  the  China  trade.     The  («)  Jones  v.  Qooday  (1841)  8  M. 

decision  of  the  case  on  the  merits  &  W.    146,    10   L.   J.  Ex.   276 ; 
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former  position  or  have  his  just  expectation  fulfilled,  but 
only  to  recover  the  amount  by  which  he  is  actually  the 
worse  for  the  defendant's  wrong-doing.  Any  contention 
of  that  kind  would  no  doubt  be  effectually  excluded  by 
the  authorities  in  equity ;  but  even  without  them  it  would 
scarcely  be  a  hopeful  one. 

Speoial  Duties  of   a  public  nature   are  constantly  defined  or 

remediee,  created  by  statute,  and  generally,  though  not  inyariably, 
exo^Te.  special  modes  of  enforcing  them  are  provided  by  the  same 
statutes.  Questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  rights  and 
remedies  of  persons  who  suffer  special  damage  by  the  breach 
or  non-performance  of  such  duties.  Here  it  is  material 
(though  not  necessarily  decisive)  to  observe  to  whom  and 
in  what  form  the  specific  statutory  remedy  is  given.  If 
the  Legislature,  at  the  same  time  that  it  creates  a  new 
duty,  points  out  a  special  course  of  private  remedy  for  the 
person  aggrieved  (for  example,  an  action  for  penalties  to 
be  recovered,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  use  of  such  person), 
then  it  is  generally  presumed  that  the  remedy  so  provided 
was  intended  to  be,  and  is,  the  only  remedy.  The  pro- 
vision of  a  public  remedy  without  any  special  means  of 
private  compensation  is  in  itself  consistent  with  a  person 
specially  aggrieved  having  an  independent  right  of  action 
for  injury  caused  by  a  breach  of  the  statutory  duty  (t). 


WigteU  v.  School  for  Indigent  Blind 
(1882)  8  Q.  B.  D.  357,  61  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  330;  Whitham  v.  Kerthaw 
(1885-6)  16  Q.  B.  Dir.  613.  In 
an  action  for  induoing  the  plaintifl 
by  false  statements  to  take  shares 
in  a  company,  it  is  said  that  the 
measure  of  daoAges  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sum  paid  for 
the  shares  and  their  real  yalue  (the 
market  value  may,  of  conrse,  have 


been  fictitious)  at  the  date  of  allot- 
ment:  Peek  V.  Berry  (1887)  37  Ch. 
Div.  591,  57  L.  J.  Oh.  347. 

(0  Itoet  V.  Rugge-Price  (1876)  1 
Ex.  D.  269,  45  L.  J.  Ex.  777:  but 
qu,  whether  this  case  can  now  be 
relied  on;  it  was  decided  partly  on 
the  authority  of  Atkineon  v.  New^ 
eastle  Watertcorke  Co.  (1871)  L.  R. 
6  Ex.  404,  afterwards  reversed  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  (see  below). 
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And  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a  general  rule  that  where 
the  statutory  remedy  is  not  applicable  to  the  compensation 
of  a  person  injured,  that  person  has  a  right  of  action  (u). 
But  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  repudiated  any  such  fixed 
rule,  and  has  laid  down  that  the  possibility  or  otherwise  of 
a  private  right  of  action  for  the  breach  of  a  public  statu- 
tory duty  must  depend  on  the  scope  and  language  of  the 
statute  taken  as  a  whole.  A  waterworks  company  was 
bound  by  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  incorporated 
in  the  company's  special  Act,  to  maintain  a  proper 
pressure  in  its  pipes,  under  certain  public  penalties.  It 
was  held  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  served  by  the 
company  under  this  Act  had  no  cause  of  action  against 
the  company  for  damage  done  to  his  property  by  fire  by 
reason  of  the  pipes  being  insufficiently  charged.  The 
Court  thought  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Parliament 
intended  to  make  the  company  insurers  of  all  property 
that  might  be  burnt  within  their  limits  by  reasoii  of 
deficient  supply  or  pressure  of  water  (v). 

I  Also  the  harm  in  respect  of  which  an  action  is  brought  No  private 
for  the  breach  of  a  statutory  duty  must  be  of  the  kind  unless  the 
which  the  statute  was  intended  to  prevent.  If  cattle  being  g^^^is 
carried  on  a  ship  are  washed  overboard  for  want  of  appli-  'within  the 

^  ^  ^^        mischief 

ances  prescribed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  purely  aimed  at 
sanitary  purposes,  the  shipowner  is  not  liable  to  the  owner  stetute. 

(u)  Couch  y.  Steel  (1854)  3  £.  &  vate  rights  enforceable  b7  aotion ; 

B.  402,  23  L.  J.  Q.  B.  121.  Vestry  of  St,  Pancras  v.  Batterbury 

{v)  Atkinson  v.  Newcastle  Water-  (1857)  2  C.  B.  N.  S.  477,  26  L.  J. 

works  Co,  (1877)  2  Ex.  Div.  441,  C.  P.  243,  where  a  statutory  pro- 

46  L.  J.  Ex.  775.    Cp.  Stevens  y.  yislon   for  recoyerj  by  snmmary 

Jeaeoeke  (1847)  11  Q.  B.  731,  17  proceedings  was  held  to  exclude 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  163,  where  it  was  held  any  right  of  action  (here,  howeyer, 

that  the  local  Act  reg^ilating,  under  no  priyate  damage  was  in  ques- 

penalties,  the  pilchard  fishery  of  St.  tion) ;  and  Vallance  y.  Falle  (1884) 

lyes,  C:k)mwall,  did  not  create  pri-  13  Q.  B.  D.  109,  53  L.  J.  Q.  B.  459. 

P.  N 
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of  the  cattle  by  reason  of  the  breach  of  the  statute  {x) : 
though  he  will  be  liable  if  his  conduct  amounts  to  negli- 
gence apart  from  the  statute  and  with  regard  to  the  duty 
of  safe  carriage  which  he  has  undertaken  (t/),  and  in  an 
action  not  founded  on  a  statutory  duty  the  disregard  of 
such  a  duty,  if  likely  to  cause  harm  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  suffered,  may  be  a  material  fact  (s). 

Joint  Where  more  than  one  person  is  concerned  in  the  com- 

wronflf" 

doers  maj  mission  of  a  wrong,  the  person  wronged  has  his  remedy 

jointiyor    ^gaiiist  all  or  any  one  or  more  of  them  at  his  choice. 

eeveraUy:    Every  wTong-doer  is  Kable  for  the  whole  damage,  and  it 

does  not  matter  (as  we  saw  above)  (a),  whether  they  acted, 

as  between  themselves,  as  equals,  or  one  of  them  as  agent 

or  servant  of  another.     There  are  no  degrees  of  responsi-  i 

bility,  nothing  answering  to  the  distinction  in  criminal  law  j 

but  judg-   between  principals  and  accessories.    But  when  the  plaintiff 

against      in  such  a  casc  has  made  his  choice,  he  is  concluded  by  it. 

tofurther   -^©^  recovering  judgment  against  some  or  one  of  the 

action.       joint  authors  of  a  wrong,  he  cannot  sue  the  other  or 

others  for  the  same  matter,  even  if  the  judgment  in  the 

first  action  remains  unsatisfied.     By  that  judgment  the 

cause  of  action  "transit  in  rem  iudicatam,"  and  is  no 

longer  available  (b).     The  reason  of  the  rule  is  stated  to 

be  that  otherwise  a  vexatious  multiplicity  of  actions  would 

be  encouraged. 

Rules  as         j^  between  joint  wrong-doers  themselves,  one  who  has 

to  oontn-  '  °  ' 

(x)  QorrU  v.  Scott  (1874)  L.  R.  9  Ex.  Oh.  L.  R.  7  0.  P.  647,  41  L.  J. 

Ex.  12d,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  92.  C.  F.  190,  finaUy  settled  the  point. 

(s^)  See  per  Pollock  B.  at  p.  131.  It  waa  formerly  doubtful  whether 

(e)  Blamirea  v.  Lane,  and  York'  judgment  without  satisfaotion  waa 

ahire  J2.  Co.  (1873)  Ex.  Gh.  L.  R.  a  bar.    And  in  the  United  Btatea 

8  Ex.  283,  42  L.  J.  Ex.  182.  it  teems  to  be  generaUy  held  fhftt 

{a)  Page  66.  it  ia  not :  Oooleyon  Torts,  138,  and 

(*)  Bnnmead  v.  HarrUon  (1872^  see  L.  R.  7  0.  P.  649. 
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been  sued  alone  and  oompelled  to  pay  the  whole  damagesl  bation  and 
has  no  right    to    indemnity    or   contribution  from  the  ^  ®™^^" 
other  (c),  if  the  nature  of  the  case  is  such  that  he  *^must 
be  presumed  to  have  known  that  he  was  doing  an  unlawful 


act"  (d).  Otherwise,  "where  the  matter  is  indifferent  in 
itself,"  and  the  wrongful  act  is  not  clearly  illegal  (e),  but 
may  have  been  done  in  honest  ignorance,  or  in  good  faith 
to  determine  a  claim  of  right,  there  is  no  objection  to 
contribution  or  indemnity  being  claimed.  "  Every  man 
who  employs  another  to  do  an  act  which  the  employer 
appears  f^  hnya  ft  rg^^  ^^  nn^hm^^  In'm  f^  (f<^  Undertakes 
to  indftTpnify  hin^  fnr  nil  ^i.ch  acts  as  would  be  lawful  if 
the  employer  hac^  flift  ftnflmyi'tjr  \^^  prfitenda  to  have." 
Therefore  an  auctioneer  who  in  good  faith  sells  goods  in 
the  way  of  his  business  on  behalf  of  a  person  who  turns 
out  to  have  no  right  to  dispose  of  them  is  entitled  to  be 
indemnified  by  that  person  against  the  resulting  liability 
to  the  true  owner  (/).  And  persons  intrusted  with  goods 
as  wharfingers  or  the  like  who  stop  delivery  in  pursuance 
of  their  principal's  instructions  may  claim  indemnity  if  the 
stoppage  turns  out  to  be  wrongful,  but  was  not  obviously 
so  at  the  time  (g).  In  short,  the  proposition  that  there  is 
no  contribution  between  wrong-doers  must  be  understood 
to  affect  only  those  who  are  wrong-doers  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word  as  well  as  in  law.  The  wrong  must  be 
so  manifest  that  the  person  doing  it  could  not  at  the  time 
reasonably  suppose  that  he  was  acting  under  lawful  autho- 
rity.   Or,  to  put  it  summarily,  a  wrong-doer  by  misadven- 

(e)  MerrywMthe^  jt  fflffffffl  j^''^^)  Bing.  66,  72.    The  gionnd  of  the 

8  T.  B.  186,  where  the  doctrine  is  action  for  indefamity  may  be  either 

too  widely  kid  down.  deoeit  or  warranty :  see  at  p.  73. 

{(i)  Adanuan  r.  Jarvis,  4  Bing.  (^)  B^ti*  ▼.  Oibbim  (1834)  2  A. 

at  p.  73.  ft  £.  67.    See  too  CoUim  y.  £vant 

(«)  Sgtti  T.  Oibbins,  2  A.  ft  E.  67.  (1844)  (Ez.  Gh.)  6  Q.  B.  at  p.  830, 

(/)  Adamton  y.  JarvtM  (1827)  4  18  L,  J.  Q.  B.  180. 

n2 
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ture  is  entitled  to  indemnity  from  any  person  under  whose 
apparent  authority  he  acted  in  good  faith;  a  wilful  or 
negligent  (A)  wrong -doer  has  no  claim  to  contribution  or 
indemnity.  There  does  not  appear  any  reason  why  con- 
tribution should  not  be  due  in  some  cases  without  any 
relation  of  agency  and  authority  between  the  parties.  If 
several  persons  undertake  in  concert  to  abate  an  obstruc- 
tion to  a  supposed  highway,  having  a  reasonable  claim  of 
right  and  acting  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
the  right,  and  it  turns  out  that  their  claim  cannot  be  main- 
tained, it  seems  contrary  to  principle  that  one  of  them 
should  be  compellable  to  pay  the  whole  damages  and  costs 
without  any  recourse  over  to  the  others.  I  cannot  find, 
however,  that  any  decision  has  been  given  on  facts  of  this 
ikind;  nor  is  the  question  very  likely  to  arise,  as  the 
parties  would  generally  provide  for  expenses  by  a  subscrip- 
tion fund  or  guaranty. 


Supposed  It  has  been  currently  said,  sometimes  laid  down,  and 
trespass  once  or  twice  acted  on  as  established  law,  that  when  the 
"^CTged  ^^^^  affording  a  cause  of  action  in  tort  are  such  as  to 
infelony."  amount  to  a  felony,  there  is  no  civil  remedy  against  the 
felon  {%)  for  the  wrong,  at  aU  events  before  the  crime  has 
been  prosecuted  to  conviction.     And  as,  before  1870  (y),  a 

(A)  I  am  not  sure  that  authority  has  not  bought  in  market  overt,  f 

oovers  this.    But  I  do  not  think  whether  the  thief  has  been  prose- 

an  agent  oould  claim  indemnity  cuted  or  not:  Marsh  y.   Keating 

for  acts  which  a  reasonable  man  in  (1834)   1  Bing.  N.  0.  198,   217; 

his  place  would  know  to  be  beyond  JFhite  y.  Spettigue  (1846)  13  M.  k 

the  lawful  power  of  the  principal.  W.  603,  14  L.  J.  Ex.  99.     In  these 

See  Indian  Contract  Act,  s.  223.  cases  indeed  the  cause  of  action  is 

(t)  It  is  settled  that  there  is  no  not  the  offence  itself,  but  some- 
rule  to  prevent  the  suing  of  a  thing  else  which  is  wrongful  be- 
person  who  was  not  party  or  privy  cause  an  offence  has  been  com- 
to  the  felony.  Stolen  goods,  or  •  mitted. 
their  value,  e,  g,  can  be  recovered  I  (j)  S3  &  84  Vict.  c.  28. 
from  an  innocent  poeseBSor  who  \ 
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oonvicted  felon's  property  was  forfeited,  there  would  at 
common  law  be  no  effectual  remedy  afterwards.  So  that 
the  compendious  form  in  which  the  rule  was  often  stated, 
that  **  the  trespass  was  merged  in  the  felony.^'  was  sub- 
stantially if  not  technically  correct.  But  so  much  doubt 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  supposed  rule  in  several  recent 
oases,  that  it  seems,  if  not  altogether  exploded,  to  be  only 
awaiting  a  decisive  abrogation.  The  result  of  the  cases  in 
question  is  that,  although  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  some 
such  rule  exists,  the  precise  extent  of  the  rule,  and  the 
reasons  of  policy  on  which  it  is  founded,  are  uncertain,  and 
it  is  not  known  what  is  the  proper  mode  of  applying  it. 
As  to  the  rule,  the  best  supported  version  of  it  appears  to 
be  to  this  effect :  Where  the  same  facts  cunount  to  a  f elonyl 
and  are  such  as  in  themselves  would  constitute  a  civil  wrong  J 
a  cause  of  action  for  the  civil  wrong  does  arise.  But  thej 
remedy  is  not  available  for  a  person  who  might  have  pro- 
secuted the  wrong-doer  for  the  felony,  and  has  failed  to  do 
so.  The  plaintiff  ought  to  show  that  the  felon  has  actually 
been  prosecuted  to  conviction  (by  whom  it  does  not  matter, 
nor  whether  it  was  for  the  same  specific  offence),  or  that 
prosecution  is  impossible  (as  by  the  death  of  the  felon  or 
his  immediate  escape  beyond  the  jurisdiction),  or  that  he 
has  endeavoured  to  bring  the  offender  to  justice,  and  has 
failed  without  any  fault  of  his  own  (A). 

It  is   admitted  that  when  any  of  these  conditions  is  No  known 
satisfied  there  is  both  a  cause  of  action  and  a  presently  enforcing 
available  remedy.     But  if  not,  what  then?    It  is  said  to  ^^'^ 
be  the  duty  of  the  person  wronged  to  prosecute  for  the  i*  exista. 
felony  before  he  brings  a   civil  action ;    "  but  by  what 

{k)  See  the  judgment  of  Bag-      difiQculties  see  per  Bramwell  L.  J., 
gaUay  L.  J.  in  iS^  parte  Ball  (1879)      ib,  at  p.  671. 
10  Gh.  Diy.  at  p.  673.     For  the 
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means  that  duij  is  to  be  enforced,  we  are  nowhere  in- 
formed" (/).  Its  non-performanoe  is  not  a  defence  which 
can  be  set  up  by  pleading  (w),  nor  is  a  statement  of  daim 
bad  for  showing  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  wrongful  act 
was  felonious  (n).  Neither  can  the  judge  nonsuit  the 
plaintiff  if  this  does  not  appefir  on  the  pleadings,  but  comes 
out  in  evidence  at  the  trial  (o).  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Court  might  in  a  proper  case,  on  the  application 
of  the  Crown  or  otherwise,  exercise  its  summary  jurisdic- 
tion to  stay  proceedings  in  the  civil  action  (p) :  but  there 
is  no  example  of  this.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  nature 
and  incidents  of  the  duty  of  the  wronged  party  to 
prosecute,  it  is  a  personal  one  and  does  not  extend  to  a 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  {q)^  nor,  it  is  conceived,  to  executors 
in  the  cases  where  executors  can  sue.  On  the  whole  there 
is  apparent  in  quarters  of  high  authority  a  strong  though 
not  unanimous  disposition  to  discredit  the  rule  as  a  mere 
cantilena  of  text-writers  founded  on  ambiguous  or  misap- 
prehended cases,  or  on  dicta  which  themselves  were  open 
to  the  same  objections  (r).     At  the  same  time  it  is  certain 

{I)  Liuh  J.,  Welh  y.  Abrahams  v.  S,  (1882)  16  Cox,  566,  it  was  said 

(1872)  L.  B.  7  Q.  B.  at  p.  663.  that,  in  a  proper  case,  the  Court 

(m)  Blackburn  J.  ibid,  might  stay  the  action  of  its  own 

(fi)  Hooper,  jy  Avigdor  (1883)  10  motion;  and  one  member  thought 

Q.  B.  D.  412,  cp.  Midland  Insur-  the  case  before  them  a  proper  one, 

ance  Co,  v.  Smith  (1881)  6  Q.  B.  D.  but  the  majority  did  not. 
661,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  329.  {q)  Ex  parte  Ball  (1879)  10  Ch. 

(o)   WelU  V.  Abraham*  (1872)  L.  D.  667,  48  L.  J.  Bk.  67. 
R.  7  Q.  B.  664,  41  L.  J.  Q.  B.  (r)  See  the  historical  discussion 

306,   dissenting   from    WeUoek   y.  in  the  judgment  of  Blackburn  J. 

Constantine  (1863)  2  H.  &  C.  146  in    TFells    y.  Abrahams,   L.   B.   7 

32  L.  J.  Ex.  286,  a  yery  indecisiye  Q.    B.    660,    sqq.     And    see   per 

case,  but  the  nearest  approach  to  Maule  J.  in  JFard  y.  Zloyd  (1843) 

an  authority  for  the  enforcement  7  Scott  K.  B.  499,  607,  a  case  of 

of  the  supposed  rule  in  a  court  of  alleg^ed   compounding  of   felony : 

common  law.  <*It  would  be  a  strong  thing  to 

{p)  Blackburn  J.,  L.  B.  7  Q.  B.  say  that  eyery  man  is  bound  to 

at  p.  659.    In  a  late  Irish  case,  S,  prosecute  all  the  felonies  that  oome 
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that  the  judges  consulted  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Marsh  V.  Keating  (a)  thought  such  a  rule  existed,  though 
it  was  not  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand;  and  that  in 
Ex  parte  Elliott  {t)  it  was  efEectually  applied  to  exclude  a 
proof  in  bankruptcy. 

Lastly  we  have  to  see  under  what  conditions  there  may  Locality 
be  a  remedy  in  an  English  court  for  an  act  in  the  nature  m^^m 
of  a  tort  committed  in  a  place  outside  the  territorial  juris-  ^edvfn 
diction  of  the  court.     It  is  needless  to  state  formally  that  English 

court. 

no  action  can  be  maintained  in  respect  of  an  act  which  is 
justified  or  excused  according  to  both  English  and  local 
law.  Besides  this  obvious  case,  the  following  states  of 
things  are  possible. 

1.  The  act  may  be  such  that,  although  it  may  be  '^^*®^*, 
wrongful  by  the  local  law,  it  would  not  be  a  wrong  if  byEngUsh 
done  in  England.     In  this  case  no  action  lies  in  an 
English  court.     The  court  will  not  carry  respect  for  a 
foreign  municipal  law  so  far  as  to  ^^  give  a  remedy  in  the 

shape  of  damages  in  respect  of  an  act  which,  according  to 
its  own  principles,  imposes  no  liability  on  the  person  from 
whom  the  damages  are  claimed"  {u). 

2.  The  act,  though  in  itself  it  would  be  a  trespass  by  Actsjosti- 
the  law  of  England,  may  be  justified  or  excused  by  the  local  law. 
local  law.    Here  also  there  is  no  remedy  in  an  English 

court  {x).    And  it  makes  no  difference  -whether  the   act 

to  his  knowledge ;  and  I  do  not  («)  1  Bing.  N.  0. 198,  217  (1834). 
know  why  it  \&  the  duty  of  the  (t)  3  Mont.  &  A.  110  (1837). 
party  who  suffers  by  the  felony  to  \u)  Ths  HalUy  (1868)  L.  B.  2 
prosecute  the  felon,  rather  than  P.  G.  193,  204,  37  L.  J.  Adm.  33 ; 
that  of  any  other  person:  on  the  TheM,Moxh(m{\^1^)  IP.  Div.  107. 
contrary,  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  (x)  Blades  CaM,  JBlad  y.  Bamfleld 
forgiye  one's  enemies ;  and  I  think  (1673-4)  in  P.  0.  and  Ch.,  8 
he  does  a  very  humane  and  charit-  Swanst.  603-4,  from  Lord  Not- 
able and  Christian-like  thing  in  tingham's  MSS. ;  Th$  Jf.  Moxha^n, 
abstainlng.from  proseouting.'*  1  P.  Div.  107. 
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was  from  the  first  justifiable  by  the  local  law,  or,  not  being 
at  the  time  justifiable,  was  afterwards  ratified  or  exoused 
by  a  declaration  of  indemnity  proceeding  from  the  local 
sovereign  power.  In  the  well-known  case  of  Phillips  v. 
Eyre  (y),  where  the  defendant  was  governor  of  Jamaica  at 
the  time  of  the  trespasses  complained  of,  an  Act  of  indem- 
nity subsequently  passed  by  the  colonial  Legislature  was 
held  effectual  to  prevent  the  defendant  from  being  liable 
in  an  action  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment  brought  in 
England.  But  nothing  less  than  justification  by  the  local 
law  will  do.  Conditions  of  the  lex  foH  suspending  or 
delaying  the  remedy  in  the  local  courts  will  not  be  a  bar 
to  the  remedy  in  an  English  court  in  an  otherwise  proper 
case  (2).  And  our  courts  would  possibly  make  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  if  it  appeared  that  by  the  local  law  there 
was  no  remedy  at  all  for  a  manifest  wrong,  such  as  assault 
and  battery  committed  without  any  special  justification  or 
excuse  (a). 

-^ct  3.  The  act  may  be  wrongful  by  both  the  law  of  England 

by  both  and  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  done.  In  such  a 
^*'  case  an  action  lies  in  England,  without  regard  to  the 
nationality  of  the  parties  (J),  provided  the  cause  of  action 
is  not  of  a  purely  local  kind,  such  as  trespass  to  land. 
This  last  qualification  was  formerly  enforced  by  the  technical 
rules  of  venue,  with  the  distinction  thereby  made  between 
local  and  transitory  actions :  but  it  seems  to  involve  matter 
of  real  principle,  though  since  the  Judicature  Acts 
abolished  the  technical  forms  an  occasion  of  re-stating 
the  principle  has  not  yet  arisen  (c).    It  cannot  well  have 

(y)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  1,  40  JJ. 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  28  (1870).  (A)  Per  Our.,  The  HaUey,  L.  R. 

(«)  Scott  V.  Seymour  (1862)  Ex.  2  P.  0.  at  p.  202. 

Ch.  1  H.  &  G.  219,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  61.  (c)  See  per  Lord  Cairns,  Whitakw 

{a)  73.  perWightmanandWilles  v.  Forba  (1876)  1  C.  P.  Div.  at 
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been  the  intention  of  the  Judicature  Acts  to  throw  upon 
our  oourta  the  duty  of  trying  (for  example)  an  action  for 
disturbing  a  right  to  use  a  stream  in  Bengal  for  irrigation, 
or  to  float  timber  down  a  particular  river  in  Canada ;  the 
result  of  which  would  be  that  the  most  complicated 
questions  of  local  law  might  have  to  be  dealt  with  here  as 
matters  of  f act,  not  incidentally  (as  must  now  and  then 
unavoidably  happen  in  various  cases),  but  as  the  very 
substance  of  the  issues  (d). 

We  have  stated  the  law  for  convenience  in  a  series  of  Judgment 
distinct  propositions.    But,  considering  the  importance  of  ^p^;;^' 
the  subject,  it  seems  desirable  also  to  reproduce  the  con-  ▼•-^y^*- 
tinuoufl  view  of  it  given  in  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  delivered  by  Willes  J.  in  Phillips  v.  Uvre : — 

"  Our  courts  are  said  to  be  more  open  to  admit  actions 
founded  upon  foreign  transactions  than  those  of  any  other 
European  country;  but  there  are  restrictions  in  respect 
of  locality  which  exclude  some  foreign  causes  of  action 
altogether,  namely,  those  which  would  be  local  if  they 
arose  in  England,  such  as  trespass  to  land:  JDoubon  v. 
Matthetcs  {e) ;  and  even  with  respect  to  those  not  falling 
within  that  description  our  courts  do  not  undertake  uni- 
versal jurisdiction.  As  a  general  rule,  in  order  to  found  a  1 
suit  in  England  for  a  wrong  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted abroad,  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  Firstj^the 
wr^flfiLmust  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  have  been 
actionable  if  committed  in  England :  therefore,  in  The 

p.  62,  and  the  notee  to  Mottyn  y.  The  other  members  of  the  Court 

Fabfigtu  in  Smith's  Leading  Cases.  said  nothing*  on  this  point. 

(d)  It  was   donbted   by  James  (e)  4  T.  B.  603  (1792:  no  action 

L.  J.  (since  the  Judicature  Acts)  here  for  trespass  to  land  in  Canada), 

whether  the  Court  could  entertain  The  student  will  bear  in  mind  that 

proceedings  in  respect  of  an  injury  Fhillipt  v.  Eyre  (1870)  was  before 

done  to   foreign    soil.      7%e   M.  the  Judicature  Acts. 
MoxImm  (1876)  1  P.  Div.  at  p.  109. 
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HaUey  ( f)  the  Judicial  Committee  pronounoed  against  a  suit 
in  the  Admiralty  founded  upon  a  liability  by  the  law  of 
Belgium  for  coUision  caused  by  the  ckct  of  a  pilot  whom  the 
shipowner  was  compelled  by  that  law  to  employ,  and  for 
whom,  therefore,  as  not  being  his  agent,  he  was  not  respon- 
sible by  English  law.  Secondly,  the  act  must  not  havi^ 
been  justifiable  by  the  law  of  thejkqe  whejeiLwafl  donfi, 
Therefore  in  BlatTs  Case  {g)y  and  Blad  v.  Bamfield  (A),  Lord 
Nottingham  held  that  a  seizure  in  Iceland,  authorized  by 
the  Danish  Government  and  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place, 
could  not  be  questioned  by  civil  action  in  England,  although 
the  plaintifiE,  an  Englishman,  insisted  that  the  seizure  was  in 
violation  of  a  treaty  between  this  country  and  Denmark — 
a  matter  proper  for  remonstrance,  not  litigation.  And  in 
Bobree  v.  Napier  (t),  Admiral  Napier  having,  when  in  the 
service  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  captured  in  Portuguese 
water  an  English  ship  breaking  blockade,  was  held  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Portugal  and  of  nations,  though  his  serving  under  a 
foreign  prince  was  contrary  to  English  law,  and  subjected 
him  to  penalties  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  And 
in  Reg.  v.  Lesley  (A),  an  imprisonment  in  Chili  on  board  a 
British  ship,  lawful  there,  was  held  by  Erie  C.  J.,  and  the 
Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  to  be  no  ground  for  an 
indictment  here,  there  being  no  independent  law  of  this 
country  making  the  act  wrongful  or  criminal.  .As  to 
foreign  laws  affecting  the  liability  of  parties  in  respect  of 
bygone  transactions,  the  law  is  clear  that,  if  the  foreign 
law  touches  only  the  remedy  or  procedure  for  enforcing 
the  obligation,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  statute  of 

m  L.  B.  2  p.  0.  193,  87  L.  J.  (0  2  Bing.  N.  0.  781  (1836). 

Adm.  38  (1868).  W  BeU  0.  C.   220,    29  L.  J. 

is)  3  Swanat.  608.  M.  0.  97  (I860). 
(A)  3  Swanst.  604. 
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limitations,  such  law  is  no  bar  to  an  action  in  this  oountiy ; 
but  i£  the  foreign  law  extinguishes  the  right  it  is  a  bar  in 
this  country  equally  as  if  the  extinguishment  had  been  by 
a  release  of  the  party,  or  an  act  of  our  own  Legislature. 
This  distinction  is  well  illustrated  on  the  one  hand  by 
Huber  v.  Steiner  (/),  where  the  French  law  of  five  years' 
prescription  was  held  by  the- Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  be 
no  answer  in  this  country  to  an  action  upon  a  French 
promissory  note,  because  that  law  dealt  only  with  pro- 
cedure, and  the  time  and  manner  of  suit  (tempm  et  modum 
actionis  imtituendcie)^  and  did  not  affect  to  destroy  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contract   {mhfrm  contractus) ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  Potter  v.  Brotm  (m),  where  the  drawer  of  a 
bill  at  Baltimore  upon  England  was  held  discharged  from 
his  liability  for  the  non-acceptance  of  the  bill  here  by  a 
certificate  in  bankruptcy,  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  adopting 
the  general  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Ballantine 
Y^oidmg  {n)j  and  ever  since  recognized,  that,  *  what  is  a_ 
discharge  of  a  debt  in  the  country  where  it  is  contracted  .ia. 
a  discharge  of-  it  everywhere.'     So  that  where  an  obliga- 
tion by  contract  to  pay  a  debt  or  damages  is  discharged 
and  avoided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made,  the 
accessory  right  of  action  in  every  court  open  to  the  careditor 
unquestionably  falls  to  the  ground.    And  by  strict  parity 
of  reasoning,  where  an  obligation  ex  delicto  to  pay  damages 
IB  discharged  and  avoided  by  the  law  of  the  country  where 
it  was  made,  the  accessory  right  of  action  is  in  like  maimer 
discharged  and  avoided.     Cases  may  possibly  arise  in  which 
distinct  and  independent  rights  or  liabilities  or  defences 
are  created  by  positive  and  specific  laws  of  this  country  in 
respect  of  foreign  transactions ;  but  there  is  no  such  law 

(0  2  Bing.  K.  0.  202.  (n)  Cooke's  Bankrapt  Law,  487« 

(m)  5  East  124. 
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(unless  it  be  the  Governors  Act  already  discussed  and  dis- 
posed of)  applicable  to  the  present  case." 

limitation      The  times  in  which  actions  of  tort  must  be  brought  are 
fixed  by  the  Statute  of  Limitation  of  James  I.  (21  Jac.  1. 


16)  as  modified  by  kter  enactments  (w).  No  general 
principle  is  laid  down,  but  actionable  wrongs  are  in  effect 
divided  into  three  classes,  with  a  different  term  of  limita- 
tion for  each.  These  terms,  and  the  causes  of  action  to 
which  they  apply,  are  as  follows,  the  result  being  stated, 
without  regard  to  the  actual  words  of  the  statute,  according 
to  the  modem  construction  and  practice : — 


otx  yean. 
Trespass  to  land  and  goods,  conversion,  and  all  other 
common  law  wrongs  (including  libel)  except  slander  by 
words  actionable  per  se  (o)  and  injuries  to  the  person. 

Four  uears. 
Injuries  to  the  person  (including  imprisonment). 

Ikvo^eara, 
Slander  by  words  actionable  per  se. 

SuBpen-  Persons  who  at  the  time  of  their  acquiring  a  cause  of 
statute  by  action  are  infants,  married  women,  or  lunatiiaijp)»  have 
^abili-     ^^  period  of  limitation  reckoned  against  them  only  from 

(ft)  See  the  text  of  the  statutes,  Amendment  Act,  1866),  s.  10.    The 

Appendix  0.  existing  law  as  to  defendants  be- 

( o)  See  Blake  Odgers,  Digest  of  yond  seas  is  the  result  of  4  &  5  Anne, 

Law  of  libel,  2nd  ed.  620.  c.  3  [al.  16],  s.  19,  as  explained  by 

(p)  Plaintiffs  imprisoned  or  being  19  &  20  Vict.  o.  97,  s.  12.    As  to 

beyond   the   seas   had   the  same  the  retrospective  effect  of  s.  10,  see 

right  by  the  statute  of  James  I.,  Fardo  y.  Bingham  (1869)  4  Gh.  735, 

but  this  was  abrogated  by  19  &  20  39  L.  J.  Oh.  170. 
Vict.  c.  97  (the  Mercantile  Law 
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the  time  of  the  disahility  eeaeing ;  and  if  a  defendant  is 
heyond  seas  at  the  time  of  the  right  of  action  arising,  the 
time  runs  against  the  plaintifE  only  from  his  return.  No 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  Channel  Islands  is 
deemed  to  be  beyond  seas  for  this  purpose  (q).  If  one 
cause  of  disability  supervenes  on  another  unexpired  one 
(as  where  a  woman  marries  under  age),  the  period  of  limi- 
tation probably  runs  only  from  the  expiration  of  the  latter 
disability  (r). 

Where  damage  is  the  gist  of  the  action,  the  time  runs 
only  from  the  actual  happening  of  the  damage  («). 

Justices  of  the  peace  (t)  and  constables  (u)  are  protected  Protection 
by  general  enactments  that  actions  against  them  for  any  consta- 
thing  done  in  the  execution  of  their  office  must  be  brought     ^    °* 
within  six  months  of  the  act  complained  of. 

The  enforcement  of  statutory  duties  is  often  made  sub- 
ject by  the  same  Acts  which  create  the  duties  to  a  short 
period  of  limitation.  These  provisions  do  not  really  belong 
to  our  subject,  but  to  various  particular  branches  of  public 
law. 

The  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Limitation  is  further  Exception 
subject  to  the  exception  of  concealed  fraud,  derived  from  oealed" 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which,  ^^^' 
whether  it  thought  itself  bound  by  thetermB  of  the  statute, 
or  only  acted  in  analogy  to  it  (ir),  considerably  modified  its 

(g)  See  last  note.  DarUy  Main  CoUiery  Co.  v.  MiteheU 

(r)  Cp.  Borrows  v.  mUton  (1871)  (1886)  11  App.  Ca.  127,  65  L.  J. 

L.  B.  6  Ex.  128,  40  L.  J.  Ex.  131  Q.  B.  529,  affirming  S.  C.  14  Q.  B. 

(on  the  Beal  Property-  Limitation  Diy.  125. 

Act,  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27) ;  but  the  (0  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  44,  s.  8. 

lang^geof  the  two  statutes  might  («)  24  Geo.  II.  c.  44,  s.  8. 

be  distingoiBhed.  (x)  See  9  Q.   B.  Diy.  68,  per 

(«)  Saekhotue  y.  Bonomi    (1861)  Brett  L.  J. 

9  H.  L.  0.  503,  34  L.  J.  Q.  B.  181 ; 
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Uteral  application.  Where  a  wrong-doer  fraudnlentiy  con- 
ceals his  own  wrong,  the  period  of  limitation  runs  only 
from  the  time  when  the  plaintiff  discovers  the  truth,  or 
with  reasonable  diligence  would  discover  it.  Such  is  now 
the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  every  branch  of  it  and  in 
all  causes  (y). 

A  plaintiff  may  not  set  up  by  way  of  amendment  claims 
in  respect  of  causes  of  action  which  are  barred  by  the 
statute  at  the  date  of  amendment,  though  they  were  not  so 
at  the  date  of  the  original  writ  (s). 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that,  as  matter  of  policy, 
the  periods  of  limitation  fixed  by  the  statute  of  James  are 
Tinreasonably  long  for  modem  usage ;  but  modem  legisla- 
tion has  done  nothing  beyond  removing  some  of  the 
privileged  disabilities. 

Condu-  "We  have  now  reviewed  the  general  principles  which  are 

General  common  to  the  whole  law  of  Torts  as  to  liability,  as  to 
exceptions  from  liability,  and  as  to  remedies.  In  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  this  work  we  have  to  do  with  the  several 
distinct  kinds  of  actionable  wrongs,  and  the  law  peculiarly 
applicable  to  each  of  them. 

(y)  Gibbs  v.  Guild  (1882)  9  Q.  B.  Judicature  Acts  the  Court  of  Chan- 

Div.  69,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  313,  which  eery  would  or  would  not  hare  had 

makes   the  equitable  doctrine  of  jurisdiction  in  the  case, 
general  application  without  regard  («)  Weldon  v.  JS'eal  (1887)  19  Q.  B. 

to  the  question  whether  before  the  Diy.  394,  56  L.  J.  Q.  B.  621. 
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Book  II. 
SPECIFIC  wsoiras. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PERSONAL     WRONGS. 

I.'-^Amiult  and  Battet^. 

Security  for  the  person  is  among  the  first  conditions  of  Fi«Hmi- 
dvilized  life.  The  law  therefore  protects  us,  not  only  °*^* 
against  actual  hurt  and  violence,  but  against  every  kind  of 
bodily  interference  and  restraint  not  justified  or  excused 
by  allowed  cause,  and  against  the  present  apprehension  of 
any  of  these  things.  The  applicft^'f>n  ^f  iiTilftwfnl  foma  f/> 
another  constitutes  Jhe.  wrong,  called  battery :  an  action 
which  puts  another  in  instant  fear  of  unlawful  f oroe^  though 
no  force  be  actually  applied,  is  the_  wrong  called  assault. 
These  wrongs  are  likewise  indictable  ofFences,  and  under 
modem  statutes  can  be  dealt  with  by  magistrates  in  the 
way  of  summary  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  kind  of  redress 
most  in  use.  Most  of  the  learning  of  assault  and  battery, 
considered  as  oivil  injuries,  turns  on  the  determination  of 
the  occasions  and  purposes  by  which  the  use  of  force  is 
justified.  The  elementary  notions  are  so  well  settled  as  to 
require  little  illustration. 

**  The  least  touching  of  another  in  ai^^er  is  a  battery'^  (a) ;  What 

-  -     -  '  ahaUbe 

(•)  Holt  C.  J.,  CokT.ISmnrillOb)  6  Mod.  149,  and  Bigdow  L.  0.  218. 
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said  a  "  for  the  law  cannot  draw  the  line  between  difEerent  defirrees 
of  violence,  and  therefore  totally  prohibits  the  first  and 
lowest  stage  of  it ;  every  man's  person  being  sacred,  and 
no  other  having  a  right  to  meddle  with  it  in  any  the 
slightest  manner  "  (i).  It  is  immaterial  not  only  whether 
the  force  applied  bo  sufficient  in  degree  to  cause  actual 
hurt,  but  whether  it  be  of  such  a  kind  as  is  likely  to  cause 
it.  Some  interferences  with  the  person 'which  cause  no 
bodily  harm  are  beyond  comparison  more  insulting  and 
annoying  than  others  which  do  cause  it.  Spitting  in  a 
man's  face  is  more  ofEensive  than  a  blow,  and  is  as  much  a 
battery  in  law  (c).  Again,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  | 
force  used  is  applied  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  human  | 
body  itself  or  to  anything  in  contact  with  it ;  nor  whether 
with  the  hand  or  anything  held  in  it,  or  with  a  missile  (d).  / 

What  an  Battery  includes  assault,  and  though  assault  strictly 
means  an  inchoate  battery,  the  word  is  in  modem  usage 
constantly  made  to  include  battery.  No  reason  appears 
for  maintaining  the  distinction  of  terms  in  our  modem 
practice :  and  in  the  draft  Criminal  Code  of  1879i* assault" 
is  deliberately  used  in  the  larger  popular  sense.  "An 
assault "  (so  runs  the  proposed  definition)  "  is  the  act  of 
intentionally  applying  force  to  the  person  of  another 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  attempting  or  threatening  by  any 
act  or  gesture  to  apply  such  force  to  the  person  of  another, 
if  the  person  making  the  threat  causes  the  other  to  believe  (e) 

{b)  Blackst.  Gomsi.  iii.  120.  108  b,  a  writ  for  tlirowing*  *<queu- 

(e)  J2.  y.  Coietworthf  6  Mod.  172.  dam  liqnorem  calidum"  on   the 

(rf)  Turtell  V.  Eorne  (1838^  3  N.  plaintiff:   «* casus  erat   huiusmodi 

&  P.   564   (throwing  water  at  a  praecedentis  brevis :  quaedam  mu- 

person  is  asstfult ; '  if   the  water  lier  proiedt  super  aliam  muliarem 

falls  on  him  as  intended,  it  is  bat-  ydromellum  quod  anglice  dicitur 

tery  also).     But   there   is   much  worte  quod  erat  nimis  calidum." 
older  authority,   see   Reg.   Brev.  (e)  One  might  expect  "  belieyes 
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upon  reasonable  grounds  that  he  has  present  ability  to 
effect  his  purpose  "  (/). 

Examples  of  acts  which  amount  to  assaulting  a  man  are 
the  following :  "  Striking  at  him  with  or  without  a  weapon, 
or  presenting  a  gun  at  him  at  a  distance  to  which  the  gun 
will  carry,  or  pointing  a  pitchfork  at  him,  standing  within 
the  reach  of  it,  or  holding  up  one's  fist  at  him,  or  drawing 
a  sword  and  waving  it  in  a  menacing  manner'*  {g).  The, 
essence  of  the  wrong  is  putting  a  man  in  present  fear  of 
violence,  so  that  any  act  fitted  to  have  that  effect  on  a  reason- 
able man  may  be  an  assault,  though  there  is  no  real  present 
ability  to  do  the  harm  threatenfid.  Thus  it  may  be  an  assault 
to  present  an  imloaded  fire-arm  (A),  or  even,  it  is  appre- 
hended, anything  that  looks  like  a  fire-arm.  So  if  a  man 
is  advancing  upon  another  with  apparent  intent  to  strike 
him,  and  is  stopped  by  a  third  person  before  he  is  actually 
within  striking  distance,  he  has  committed  an  assault  (t). 


or  causes,"  &c. ;  but  this  would  be 
an  extension  of  the  law.  No  as- 
sault is  committed  by  presenting  a 
g^n  at  a  man  who  cannot  see  it, 
any  more  than  by  forming  an  in- 
tention to  shoot  at  him. 

(/)  Criminal  Code  (Indictable 
Oifenoes)  Bill,  s.  203.  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen's  definition  in  his  Dig^t 
(art.  241}  is  more  elaborate;  and 
the  Indian  Penal  Code  has  an  ex- 
tremely minute  definition  of  *  *  using 
force  to  another"  (s.  349).  As 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  remarks,  if 
legislators  beg^  defining  in  this 
way  it  is  hard  to  see  what  they  can 
assume  to  be  known. 

iff)  Bacon  Abr.  '*  Assault  and 
Battery,"  A;  Hawkins  P.  C.  i. 
110. 

{h)  B.  V.  James  (1844)  1  C.  &  K. 
630,  is  apparently  to  the  contrary. 
Tindal  C.  J.  held  that  a  man  could 


not  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to 
discharge  a  loaded  fire-arm  under 
a  criminal  statute,  nor  even  of  an 
assault,  if  the  arm  is  (as  by  defec- 
tive priming)  not  in  a  state  capable 
of  being  discharged;  but  this 
opinion  (also  held  by  Lord  Abingfer, 
Blake  v.  Barnard^  9  C.  &  P.  at  p. 
628)  is  against  that  of  Parke  B.  in 
B,  V.  St.  Georffe  (1840)  9  C.  &  P. 
483,  493,  which  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  followed  at  this  day. 

(i)  Stephens  v.  Mi/era^  4  C.  &  P. 
349 ;  Bigelow  L.  C.  217.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  authorities  on 
this  subject  are  Nisi  Prius  cases 
(cp.  however  Bead  v.  Coker  (1853) 
13  C.  B.  860,  22  L.  J.  C.  P.  201) : 
see  the  sub-titles  of  Assault  under 
Criminal  Law  and  Trespass  in 
Fisher*s  Digest.  Some  of  the 
dicta,  as  might  be  expected,  are  in 
conflict. 


P. 
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Acts  capable  in  themselves  of  being  an  assault  may  on 
the  other  hand  be  explained  or  qualified  by  words  or  cir- 
cumstances contradicting  what  might  otherwise  be  inferred 
from  them.  A  man  put  his  hand  on  his  sword  and  said, 
"  If  it  were  not  assize-time,  I  would  not  take  such  language 
from  you ; "  this  was  no  assault,  because  the  words  ex- 
cluded an  intention  of  actually  striking  (k), 

Ez^oaaUe  Hostile  or  unlawful  intention  is  necessary  to  constitute 
an  indictable  assault ;  and  such  touching,  pushing,  or  the 
like  as  belongs  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life,  and  is  free 
from  the  use  of  unnecessary  force,  is  neither  an  oflFenee  nor 
wrong.  "  If  two  or  more  meet  in  a  narrow  passage,  and 
without  any  violence  or  design  of  harm  the  one  touches 
the  other  gently,  it  will  be  no  battery  "  (/).  The  same  rule 
holds  of  a  crowd  of  people  going  into  a  theatre  or  the 
like  (m).  Such  accidents  are  treated  as  inevitable,  and 
create  no  right  of  action  even  for  nominal  damages.  In 
other  cases  an  intentional  touching  is  justified  by  the 
common  usage  of  civil  intercourse,  as  when  a  man  gently 
lays  his  hand  on  another  to  attract  attention.  But  the 
use  of  needless  force  for  this  purpose,  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  entail  criminal  liability  where  no  actual  hurt  is 
done,  probably  makes  the  act  civilly  wrongful  (»). 

Mere  passive  obstruction  is  not  an  assault,  as  where  a 
man  by  standing  in  a  doorway  prevents  another  from 
coming  in  (o). 


(*)  TuherviUe  v.  Savage  (1669)  1  (o)  Imm  v.  Wylie  (1884)  1  C.  & 

Mod.  3.  K.  257.    But  it  seems  the  other,  if 

(t)  Holt  C.  J.,  Cole  V.  Turnery  6  he  is  going  where  he  has  aright  to 

Mod.  149.  go,  is   justified   in   pushing  him 

(m)  Steph.I>ig.Cr.Law,art.241,  aside,  though  not  in  strildng  or 

illustrations.  other  violence  outside  the  aotual 

(ft)  Coward  v.  Baddeley  (1859)  4  exercise  of  his  right:  see  p.  157, 

H.  &  N.  478,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  260.  above. 
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Words  cannot  of  themselves  amount  to  an  assault  under 
any  ciroumstanoes,  though  it  is  said  that  a  contrary  opinion 
formerly  prevailed : 

"  For  Meade'a  case  proves,  or  my  Report's  in  fault, 
That  singing  oan't  be  reckoned  an  assault "  (p). 

There  is  little  direct  authority  on  the  point,  but  no  doubt 
is  possible. 

Consent,  or  in  the  common  phrase  "  leave  and  licence," 
will  justify  many  acts  which  would  otherwise  be  assaults  {q) , 
striking  in  sport  for  example;  or  even,  if  coupled  with 
reasonable  cause,  wounding  and  other  acts  of  a  dangerous 
kind,  as  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  But  consent  will  not 
make  acts  lawful  which  are  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  other- 
wise criminal  in  themselves,  or  unwarrantably  dangerous. 
To  the  authorities  abready  cited  (r)  under  the  head  of  General 
Exceptions  we  may  add  Hawkins*  paragraph  on  the 
matter. 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  a  man  is  in  no 
danger  of  such  a  forfeiture  [of  recognizances  for  keeping 
the  peace]  from  any  hurt  done  to  another  by  playing  at 
cudgels,  or  such  like  sport,  by  consent,  because  the  intent 
of  the  parties  seems  no  way  imlawful,  but  rather  com- 
mendable, and  tending  mutually  to  promote  activity  and 
courage.    Yet  it  is  said  that  he  who  wounds  another  in 

{p)  The    Ctroniteers,    by   John  (q)  Under    the    old    system   of 

Leycester  Adolphns  (the  supposed  pleading  thif.  was  not    a  matter 

speaker  is    Sir   Gregory  Lewin),  of   special   justification,  but  evi- 

L.  Q.  B.  i.  232  ;  Mead^a  and  BeWa  dence  under  the  general  issue,  an 

M.,  1  Lewin  0.  C.  184 :  <<  no  words  assault  by  consent  being  a  contra- 

or   tinging   axe    equivalent  to  an  diction  in  terms :  Christopheraon  v. 

assault,"     per   Hoboyd    J.     Cp.  Bare  (1848)  11  Q.  B.  473,  17  L.  J. 

HawkinsP.  C.  i.  110.    Bat  it  was  Q.   B.   109.     But  this  has   long 

formerly  held  otherwise :    see  27  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  in 

Ass.    134,  pi.   11,  17  Ed.  IV.  3,  England, 

pi.  2,  36  Hen.  VI.  20  *,  pi.  8.  (r)  P.  146  above. 

0  2 
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fighting  with  naked  sw^ords  does  in  striotness  forfeit  suoh  a 
recognizanoe,  because  no  consent  can  make  so  dangerous  a 
diversion  lawful "  («). 

It  has  been  repeatedly  held  in  criminal  cases  of  assault 
that  an  unintelligent  assent,  or  a  consent  obtained  by  fraud, 
is  of  no  effect  {t).  The  same  principles  would  no  doubt  be 
applied  by  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction  if  necessary. 

Self-  When  one  is  wrongfully  assaulted  it  is  lawful  to  repel 

force  by  force  (as  also  to  use  force  in  the  defence  of  those 
whom  one  is  bound  to  protect,  or  for  keeping  the  peace), 
provided  that  no  unnecessary  violence  be  used.  How  much 
force,  and  of  what  kind,  it  is  reasonable  and  proper  to  use 
in  the  circumstances  must  always  be  a  question  of  fact, 
and  as  it  is  incapable  of  being  concluded  beforehand  by 
authority,  so  we  do  not  find  any  decisions  which  attempt  a 
definition.  We  must  be  content  to  say  that  the  resistance 
must  **  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  mere  defence  and  preven- 
tion" (m),  or  that  the  force  used  in  defence  must  be  not 
more  than  "  commensurate "  with  that  which  provoked 
it  (f).  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  matter  is  of  much 
graver  importance  in  criminal  than  in  civil  law  (x). 

Henaoe  Menace  without  assault  is  in  some  oases  actionable.     But 

distin- 

(<)  Hawkinfl,  P.  C.  i.  484.    The  IHeree,  138  Mass.  165,  180. 
Boman  law  went  even  farther  in  (w)  Blaokst.  Gomm.  iii.  4. 

enoouraging     conteste     **  gloriae  (v)  Eewe  v.  Toffhry  4  N.  &  M. 

canaa  et  yirtutiii,"  B.  9.  2,  ad  1.  470. 
Aquil.  7,  {  4.  {x)  See  Stephen's  Digest  of  the 

(t)  Cases   collected   in   Fisher's  Criminal  Law,  art.  200,  and  cp. 

Dig.  ed.  Mews,  2081-2.    Similarly  Criminal   Code    Bill,   ss.   66—67 ; 

where  consent  is  given  to  an  nn-  and  for  f uU  discussion  Dicey,  Law 

reasonably  dangerous  operation  or  of  the  Constitution,  3rd  ed.  appx. 

treatment  by  one  who  relies  on  the  note  3.    There  are  many  modem 

prisoner's  skill,  it  does  not  excuse  American  decisions,  chiefly  in  the 

him  from  the  guilt  of  manslaughter  Southern  and  "Western  States.    See 

if  death  ensues :  CommomofnUh  v.  Cooley  on  Torts,  166. 
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this  is  on  the  ground  of  its  causing  a  certain  special  kind  ffuiahed 
of  damage ;  and  then  the  person  menaced  need  not  be  the  assault, 
person  who  suffers  damage.  In  fact  the  old  authorities 
are  aU,  or  nearly  all,  on  intimidation  of  a  man's  servants 
or  tenants  whereby  he  loses  their  service  or  dues.  There- 
fore, though  under  the  old  forms  of  action  this  wrong  was 
of  the  same  genus  with  assault  and  battery,  we  shall  find 
it  more  convenient  to  consider  it  under  another  head. 
Verbal  threats  of  personal  violence  are  not,  as  such,  a 
ground  of  civil  action  at  aU.  If  a  man  is  thereby  put  in 
reasonable  bodily  fear  he  has  his  remedy,  but  not  a  civil 
one,  namely  by  security  of  the  peace. 

Where  an  assault  is  complained  of  before  justices  under  Summary 
24  &  25  Yict,  c.  100^.  and  the  complaint  has  been  dismissed  mga  when 
either  for  want  of  proof,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  assault  %y^ 
or  battery  was  "  justified  or  so  trifling  as  not  to  merit  any  «^on. 
punishment,**  or  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  and 
paid  the  fine  or  suffered  the  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be, 
no  further  proceedings  either  civil  or  criminal  can  be 
taken  in  respect  of  the  same  assault  (y). 

II. — False  Imprisonment. 

Freedom  of  the  person  includes  immunity  not  only  from  False 
the  actual  application  of  force,  but  from  every  kind  of  m&^^' 
detention  and  restraint  not  authorized  by  law.     The  in- 
fliction of  such  restraint  is  the  wrong  of  false  imprison- 
ment; which,  though  generally  coupled  with  assault,  is 

(y)  24  &  25  Vict.  o.  100,  ss.  42 —  master  for  consequential  damage : 

45.     Masper  v.  Broum  (1876)  1  C.  the  words  of  the  Act  are  **  same 

P.  B.  97,  decides  that  the  Act  is  cause,"  but  they  are  equivalent  to 

not  confined  to  suits  strictly  for  the  *  *  same  assault "  in  the  earlier  Act, 

same  cause  of  action,  but  extends  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  30,  s.  I,  repealed 

to  bar  actions  by  a  husband  or  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  95. 
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nevertheless  a  distinct  wrong.    Laying  on  of  hands  or 
other  actual  constraint  of  the  body  is  not  a  necessary 
element ;  and,  if  "  stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make  "  for 
the  hero  or  the  poet,  the  law  none  the  less  takes  notice  that 
there  may  be  an  effectual  imprisonment  without  walls  of 
any  kind.     "  Every  confinement  of  the  person  is  an  im- 
prisonment, whether  it  be  in  a  common  prison,  or  in  a 
private  house,  or  in  the  stocks,  or  even  by  forcibly  detain- 
ing one  in  the  public  streets"  (2).     And  when  a  man  is 
lawfully  in  a  house,  it  is  imprisonment  to  prevent  him 
from  leaving  the  room  in  which  he  is  {a).     The  detainer, 
however,  must  be  such  as  to  limit  the  party's  freedom  of 
motion  in  all  directions.      It  is  not  an  imprisonment  to 
obstruct  a  man's  passage  in  one  direction  only.    "A  prison 
may  have  its  boundary  large  or  narrow,  invisible  or  tangible, 
actual  or  real,  or  indeed  in  conception  only;  it  may  in 
itself  be  moveable  or  fixed ;  but  a  boundary  it  must  have, 
and  from  that  boundary  the  party  imprisoned  must  be  pre- 
vented from  escaping ;  he  must  be  prevented  from  leaving 
that  place  within  the  limit  of  which  the  party  imprisoned 
could  be  confined."     Otherwise  every  obstruction  of  the 
exercise  of  a  right  of  way  may  be  treated  as  an  imprison- 
ment (6).     A  man  is  not  imprisoned  who  has  an  escape 
open  to  him  {c) ;  that  is,  we  apprehend,  a  means  of  escape 
which  a  man  of  ordinary  ability  can  use  without  peril  of 
life  or  limb.     The  verge  of  a  cliff,  or  the  foot  of  an 
apparently  impracticable  wall  of  rock,  would  in  law  be  a 

(z)  Blackst.  Comm.  iii.  127.  (b)  Bird  y.  Jones  (1845)  7  Q.  B. 

{a)  Warner  v.  Biddiford,  4  C.  B.  742,  16  L.  J.  Q.  B.  82,  per  Cole- 

N.  S.  180 ;  even  if  he  is  disabled  ndge  J. 

hj  sickness  from  moving  at  all :  {e)  Williams  J.,  ib.    To  the  same 

the  assumption  of  control  is  the  effect   Patteson    J. :    *'  Imprison- 

main  thing:  Grainger  y.  KiU  (1838)  ment  is  a  total  restraint  of  liberty 

4  Bing.  N.  C.  212.  of  person.'*    Lord  Benman  C.  J. 

dissented. 
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sufficient  boundary,  though  peir^dventure  not  sufficient  in 
fact  to  restrain  an  expert  diver  or  mountaineer.  So  much 
as  to  what  amounts  to  an  imprisonment. 

When  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  is  brought  and  Juatifioa- 
def ended,  the  real  question  in  dispute  is  mostly,  though  arreat  and 
not  always,  whether  the  imprisonment  was  justified.  One  ^™^^" 
could  not  account  for  all  possible  justifications  except  by  a 
full  enumeration  of  all  the  causes  for  which  one  man  may 
lawfully  put  constraint  on  the  person  of  another :  an  un- 
dertaking not  within  our  purpose  in  this  work.  We  have 
considered,  imder  the  head  of  General  Exceptions  (c?),  the 
principles  on  which  persons  acting  in  the  exercise  of  special 
duties  and  authorities  are  entitled  to  absolute  or  qualified 
immunity.  With  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  arrest  and 
imprisonment  in  particular,  there  are  divers  and  somewhat 
minute  distinctions  between  the  powers  of  a  peace-officer 
and  those  of  a  private  citizen  (e) :  of  which  the  chief  is  that 
an  officer  may  without  a  warrant  arrest  on  reasonable 
suspicion  of  felony,  even  though  a  felony  has  not  in  fact 
been  committed,  whereas  a  private  person  so  arresting,  or 
causing  to  be  arrested,  an  alleged  offender,  must  show  not 
only  that  he  had  reasonable  groimds  of  suspicion  but  that 
a  felony  had  actually  been  committed  (/).  The  modem 
policeman  is  a  statutory  constable  having  all  the  powers 
which  a  constable  has  by  the  common  law  (^),  and  special 


{d)  Ch.  IV.  p.  96,  above.  that  Hhej  have  oommitted  a  mis- 

(«)  Stephen,    Dig.   Crim.   Froc.  d.emea,uoxiT:*^  eee  Griffin  y,  Coleman 

0.  12,  1  Hist.  Cr.  Law  193 :  and  (1869)  4  H.  &  N.  266,  28  L.  J.  Ex. 

Bee  Hoffff  V.  Ward  (1868)  3  H.  &  N.  134. 

417,  27  L.  J.  Ex.  443.  (^)  Stephen,    1  Hiflt.   Cr.  Law, 

(/)  This  applies  only  to  felony:  197,  199.    As  to  the  common  law 

**  the  law  [t.  e.,  common  law]  does  powers  of  constables  and  others  to 

not  excuse  constables  for  arresting  arrest  for  preservation  of  the  peace, 

persons  on  the  reasonable   belief  which  seem  not  free  from  doabt, 
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statutory    powers    for    dealing    with    various    particular 
offences  (A). 

Who  is  Every  one  is  answerable  for  specifically  directing  the 

able.  arrest  or  imprisonment  of  another,  as  for  any  other  act  that 

he  specifically  commands  or  ratifies ;  and  a  superior  officer 
who  finds  a  person  taken  into  custody  by  a  constable  under 
his  orders,  and  then  continues  the  custody,  is  liable  to  an 
action  if  the  original  arrest  was  imlawful  (t).  Nor  does  it 
matter  whether  he  acts  in  his  own  interest  or  another's  (j). 
But  one  is  not  answerable  for  acts  done  upon  his  informa- 
tion or  suggestion  by  an  officer  of  the  law,  if  they  are  done 
not  as  merely  ministerial  acts,  but  in  the  exercise  of  the 
officer's  proper  authority  or  discretion.  Eather  trouble- 
some doubts  may  arise  in  particular  cases  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  act  complained  of,  whether  in  this  sense  discre- 
tionary, or  ministerial  only.  The  distinction  between  a 
servant  and  an  "  independent  contractor  "  (A)  with  regard 
to  the  employer's  responsibility  is  in  some  measure 
analogous.  A  party  who  sets  the  law  in  motion  without  I 
making  its  act  his  own  is  not  necessarily  free  from  liability./ 
He  may  be  liable  for  malicious  prosecution  (of  which  here- 
after) (/) ;  but  he  cannot  be  sued  for  false  imprisonment,  or 
in  a  court  which  has  not  jurisdiction  over  cases  of  malicious 
prosecution.  "The  distinction  between  false  imprison- 
ment and  malicious  prosecution  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  case  where,  parties  being  before  a  magistrate,  one 
makes  a  charge  against  another,  whereupon  the  magistrate 

Bee  Timothy  y.  Simpson  (1835)  1  C.  W.  Bl.  866  (attorney  suing  out  and 
M.  &  R.  767,  Bigelow  L.  0.  267,  procuring  execution  of  void  pro- 
per Parke  B.  cess). 

(A)  Bigelow  L.  0.  200.  {k)  P.  72,  above. 

(0  Griffin  v.    Coleman,  note  (/)  (/)  See  JFVte>A»  v.  iffltfAriwdw  (1881) 

last  page.  Ex.  Ch.  1861,  9  C.  B.  N.  S.  606, 

(j)  Barker  v.  Braham  (1773)   2  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  257. 
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orders  the  person  charged  to  be  taken  into  custody  and 
detained  until  the  matter  can  be  investigated.  The  party 
making  the  charge  is  not  liable  to  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment,  because  he  does  not  set  a  ministerial  officer 
in  motion,  but  a  judicial  officer.  The  opinion  and  the 
judgment  of  a  judicial  officer  are  interposed  between  the 
charge  and  the  imprisonment "  {m).  Where  an  officer  has 
taken  a  supposed  offender  into  custody  of  his  own  motion^ 
a  person  who  at  his  request  signs  the  charge-sheet  does  not 
thereby  make  the  act  his  own  (w),  any  more  than  one  who 
certifies  work  done  under  a  contract  thereby  makes  the 
contractor  his  servant.  But  where  an  officer  consents  to 
take  a  person  into  custody  only  upon  a  charge  being 
distinctly  m^e  by  the  complainant,  and  the  charge-sheet 
signed  by  him,  there  the  person  signing  the  charge-sheet 
must  answer  for  the  imprisonment  as  well  as  the  officer  (o). 
Again,  where  a  man  is  given  into  custody  on  a  mis- 
taken charge,  and  then  brought  before  a  magistrate  who 
remands  him,  damages  can  be  given  against  the  prosecutor 
in  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  only  for  the  trespass  in 
arresting,  not  for  the  remand,  which  is  the  act  of  the 
magistrate  (jo). 

{m)  Willes  J.,  AuUin  y,  LowUwl  260.     Other  iUustrations  may  be 

(1870)  L.  B.  6  C.  P.  at  p.  640;  found  in  Addison  on  Torts,  6th  ed. 

West  Y.  Smallwood  (1838)  3  M.  &  130,  131.    As  to  the  pioteotion  of 

W.  418;  Bigelow  L.  G.  237;  nor  parties    issuing  an    execution   in 

does  an  action  for  malicious  prose-  regular  course,  though  the  judg- 

ontion  lie  where  the  judicial  officer  ment  is  afterwards  set  aside  on 

has  held  on  a  true  statement  of  the  other  grounds,  see  Smith  y.  Sydney 

facts  that  there  is  reasonable  cause :  (1870)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  203,  39  L.  J. 

B:ope  V.  Evered  (1886)  17  Q.  B.  D.  Q.  B.  144.    One  case  often  cited, 

338,  66  L.  J.  M.  C.  146;  Lea  v.  -F/wifer  v.l?oyfo(1808,  LordEUen- 

Charrington  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  Div.  borough)  1  Camp.  187,  is  of  doubt- 

46,  272,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  461.  ful  authority:  see  Gosden  y.  Elphiek 

(«)  Grinham  y.   Willey  (1869)  4  (1849)  4  Ex.  445,  19  L.  J.  Ex.  9 ; 

H.  &  N.  496,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  242.  and  Grinham  y.  JTilleyy  above. 

(o)  Austin  y.  Loicling  (1870)  L.  (p)  Lock  v.  Ashton  (1848)  12  Q, 

R.  6  C.  P.  634,  39  L.  J.  C.  P.  B.  871,  18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  76. 
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ReMon-         What  is  reasonable  oause  of  suspicion  to  justify  arrest 

able  and  ,  ,  x  #  ^ 

probable  may  be  said,  paradoxical  as  the  statement  looks,  to  be  neither 
^^^^'  a  question  of  law  nor  of  fact,  at  any  rate  in  tjie  common 
sense  of  the  terms.  Not  of  fact,  because  it  is  fdr  the  judge 
and  not  for  the  jury  (q) ;  not  of  law,  because  "  no  definite 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  exercise  of  the  judge's  judg- 
ment'' (r).  It  is  a  matter  of  judicial  discretion  such  as 
is  familiar  enough  in  the  classes  of  cases  which  are  dis- 
posed of  by  a  judge  sitting  alone ;  but  this  sort  of  discre- 
tion does  not  find  a  natural  place  in  a  system  which 
assigns  the  decision  of  facts  to  the  jury  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  law  to  the  judge.  The  anomalous  character  of 
the  rule  has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out  and  regret- 
ted by  the  highest  judicial  authority  («).  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  question  was  formerly  held  to  be  one  of  law, 
and  has  for  some  time  been  tending  to  become  one  of  fact, 
but  the  change  has  never  been  formally  recognized.  The 
only  thing  which  can  be  certainly  affirmed  in  general 
terms  about  the  meaning  of  '^ reasonable  cause"  in  this 
connexion  is  that  on  the  one  hand  a  belief  honestly  enter- 
tained is  not  of  itself  enough  (/) ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
is  not  bound  to  wait  until  he  is  in  possession  of  such  evi- 
dence as  would  be  admissible  and  sufficient  for  prosecuting 
the  offence  to  conviction,  or  even  of  the  best  evidence 
which  he  might  obtain  by  further  inquiry.     "  It  does  not 

{q)  Sailes  v.  Marks  (1861)  7  H.  procedure  in  which  there  was  no 

&  N.  66,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  389.  jury  at  all)  in  Lister  v.  Perr^nan, 

(r)  Lister  v.  Ferryman  (1870)  L.  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  631,  638,  639. 
R.  4   H.  L.  621,  636,  per  Lord  (0  Broughton  y.  Jackson  (1862) 

Chehnsford.    So  per  Lord  Colonsaj  18  Q.  B.  378,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  266: 

at  p.  640.  the  defendant  muBt  show  ''facts 

(«)  Lord  Campbell  in  Broughton  which  would  create  a  reasonable 

Y.  Jackson  (1862)    18  Q.  B.   378,  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  a  reason- 

883,   21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  266;   Lord  able   man,"   per   Lord    Campbell 

Hatherley,    Lord  Weetbury,   and  C.  J. 
Lord  Colonsay  (all  familiar  with 
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follow  that  because  it  would  be  very  reasonable  to  make 
further  inquiry,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  act  without  doing 
BO  "  (u).  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  ezistenoe  or  non- 
existence of  reasonable  cause  must  be  judged,  not  by  the 
event,  but  by  the  party's  means  of  knowledge  at  the  time. 
Although  the  judge  ought  not  to  leave  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  reasonable  cause  to  the  jury,  there  seems  to  be  no 
objection  to  his  asking  the  jury,  as  separate  questions, 
whether  the  defendant  acted  on  an  honest  belief,  and 
whether  he  used  reasonable  care  to  inform  himself  of  the 
facts  (x). 

III. — Injuries  in  Family  jRelations. 
Next  to  the  sanctity  of  the  person  comes  that  of  the  Protection 
personal  relations  constituting  the  family.  Depriving  a  reUtions. 
husband  of  the  society  of  his  wife,  a  parent  of  the  com- 
panionship and  confidence  of  his  children,  is  not  less  a 
personal  injury,  though  a  less  tangible  one,  than  beating 
or  imprisonment.  The  same  may  to  some  extent  be  said 
of  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  which  in  modem 
law  IB  created  by  contract,  but  is  still  regarded  for  some 
purposes  as  belonging  to  the  permanent  organism  of  the 
family,  and  having  the  nature  of  status.  It  seems  natural 
enough  that  an  action  should  lie  at  the  suit  of  the  head  of 
a  household  for  enticing  away  a  person  who  is  under  his 
lawful  authority,  be  it  wife,  child,  or  servant ;  there  may 
be  difficulty  in  fixing  the  boundary  where  the  sphere  of 
domestic  relations  ends  and  that  of  pure  contract  begins, 
but  that  is  a  difficulty  of  degree.  That  the  same  rule 
should  extend  to  any  wrong  done  to  a  wife,  child,  or 

(u)  BramweU   B.,   Perrytnan  y.  H.  L.  at  p.  633. 

Xm^  (1868)  L.  R.  3  Ex.  at  p.  202,  (^)  H.    Stephen    on    Malicious 

approved  bjLord  Hatherlej,  S.  C,  Proseoution,  ch.  7. 
nom.  LxBter  v.  Pcrri/martf  L.  R.  4 
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servant,  and  followed  as  a  proximate  oonsequence  by  loss 
of  their  society  or  service,  is  equally  to  be  expected. 
Then,  if  seduction  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  physical  and 
moral  corruption  is  part  of  the  wrong-doer*s  conduct,  it  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  principles  admitted  in  other  parts 
of  the  law  that  this  should  be  a  recognized  groimd  for 
awarding  exemplary  damages.  It  is  equally  plain  that  on 
general  principle  a  daughter  or  servant  can  herself  have 
no  civil  remedy  against  the  seducer,  though  the  parent  or 
master  may ;  no  civil  remedy,  we  say,  for  other  remedies 
have  existed  and  exist.  She  cannot  complain  of  that 
which  took  place  by  her  own  consent.  Any  different  rule 
would  be  an  anomaly.  Positive  legislation  might  introduce 
it  on  grounds  of  moral  expediency;  the  courts,  which  have 
the  power  and  the  duty  of  applying  known  principles  to 
new  cases,  but  cannot  abrogate  or  modify  the  principles 
themselves,  are  unable  to  take  any  such  step. 

Hiatorioal  There  seems,  in  short,  no  reason  why  this  class  of 
of  the  wrongs  should  not  be  treated  by  the  common  law  in  a 
law"^*^^  fairly  simple  and  rational  manner,  and  with  results  gene- 
herem.  rally  not  much  unlike  those  we  actually  find,  only  free 
from  the  anomalies  and  injustice  which  flow  from  dis- 
guising real  analogies  xmder  transparent  but  cumbrous 
fictions.  But  as  matter  of  history  (and  pretty  modem 
history)  the  development  of  the  law  has  been  strangely 
halting  and  one-sided.  Starting  from  the  particular  case 
of  a  hired  servant,  the  authorities  have  dealt  with  other 
relations,  not  by  openly  treating  them  as  analogous  in 
principle,  but  by  importing  into  them  the  fiction  of  actual 
service;  with  the  result  that  in  the  class  of  cases  most 
prominent  in  modem  practice,  namely,  actions  brought  by 
a  parent  (or  person  in  ioco  j^anntis)  for  the  eeduction  of  a 
daughter,  the  test  of  the  plaintiff's  right  has  come  to  be, 
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not  whether  he  has  been  injured  as  the  head  of  a  family, 
but  whether  he  can  make  out  a  oonstruotiYe  '^  loss  of  ser- 
vice" (y). 

The  common  law  provided  a  remedy  by  writ  of  trespass  Trespaw 
for  the  actual  taking  away  of  a  wif e,  servant,  or  heir,  and  away 
perhaps  younger  child  also  (2).     An  action  of  trespass  also  ^^®'  *°' 
lay  for  wrongs  done  to  the  plaintiff's  wife  or  servant  (not  p^  V^ 
to  a  child  as  such),  whereby  he  lost  the  society  of  the  amitit, 
former  or  the  services  of  the  latter.     The  language  of 
pleading  was  per  quod  consortium^   or   aemtium  amisit. 
Such  a  cause  of  action  was  quite  distinct  from  that  which 
the  husband  might  acquire  in  right  of  the  wife,  or  the 
servant  in  his  own  right.     The  trespass  is  one,  but  the 
remedies  are  "  diversis  respectibus ''  (a).     "  If  my  servant 
is  beat,  the  master  shall  not  have  an  action  for  this  battery, 
imless  the  battery  is  so  great  that  by  reason  thereof  he 
loses  the  service  of  his  servant,  but  the  servant  himself  for 
every  small  battery  shall  have  an  action ;  and  the  reason 
of  this  difference  is  that  the  master  has  not  any  damage 
by  the  personal  beating  of  his  servant,  but  by  reason  of  a 
per  quody  viz.,  per  quod  sertnimm,  Sfc.  amisit ;  so  that  the 
original  act  is  not  the  cause  of  his  action,  but  the  conse- 
quent upon  it,  viz.y  the  loss  of  his  service,  is  the  cause  of 
his  action ;  for  be  the  battery  greater  or  less,  if  the  master 
doth  not  lose  the  service  of  his  servant,  he  shall  not  have  an 
action''  {b).     The  same  rule  applies  to  the  beating  or  mal- 

(y)  Chiistian's  note  on  Black-  tui^  or  an  ordinarj  writ  of  trespafis 

stone  iii.    142  is  Btill  not  amiss,  (F.  N.  B.  52  K) ;  a  case  as  late  as 

though   the  amendments  of   this  the  Restoration   is  mentioned  in 

oentmy  in   the  law  of  eyidenoe  Bao.  ':A.br.  y.  328  (ed. 


haye  remoyed  some  of  the  gpriey-  (a)  '^.  B.  19  Hen.  VI.  46,  pi.  94. 

anoee  mentioned.  {b)  B»bert   Marys* »  ease,    9   Co. 

(s)  F.  N.  B.  89  O,  90  H,  91  I ;  Uep.  118  a.    It  is  held  in  Otbom  y. 

Blackst.  Comm.  iii.  139.    The  writ  Oilktt  (1873)  L.  R.  8  Ex.  88,  42 

was  de  uxors  abducta  cum  bonis  viri  L.  J.  Ex.  63,  that  a  master  shaU 
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treatment  of  a  man's  wife,  provided  it  be  "  very  enormous, 
so  that  thereby  the  husband  is  deprived  for  any  time  of 
the  company  and  assistance  of  his  wife  '*  (c). 


"Cpiminal 

conversa- 

lion." 


Against  an  adulterer  the  husband  had  an  action  at 
common  law,  commonly  known  as  an  action  of  criminal 
conversation.  In  form  it  was  generally  trespass  vi  et  armisy 
on  the  theory  that  ^'  a  wife  is  not,  as  regards  her  husband, 
a  free  agent  or  separate  person**  (rf),  and  therefore  her 
consent  was  immaterial,  and  the  husband  might  sue  the 
adulterer  as  he  might  have  sued  any  mere  trespasser  who 
beat,  imprisoned,  or  carried  away  his  wife  against  her  will. 
Actions  for  criminal  conversation  were  abolished  in  Eng- 
land on  the  establishment  of  the  Divorce  Court  in  1857, 
but  damages  can  be  claimed  on  the  same  principles  in 
proceedings  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage  or  judicial 
separation  (e). 

In  practice  these  actions  were  always  or  almost  always 
instituted  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  divorce  by  private 
Act  of  Parliament ;  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Lords  (in 
which  alone  such  Bills  were  brought  in)  requiring  the 
applicant  to  have  obtained  both  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  an 
action,  and  a  sentence  of  separation  a  mensa  et  toro  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court, 


Enticing        An  action  also  lay  for  enticing  away  a  servant  (that  is, 
B^MitB.     procuring  him  or  her  to    depart  voluntarily  from  the 


not  haye  an  action  for  a  trespass 
whereby  his  servant  is  killed  {diss, 
Bramwell  B.).  It  is  submitted 
that  the  decision  is  wrong,  and 
Lord  BramweU's  dissenting  judg- 
ment right.    See  pp.  67,  58,  aboye. 

(e)  Blackst.  Gomm.  iii.  140. 

(rf)  Coleridge    J.    in  Lumley  v. 


Oye  (1863)  22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  at  p.  478. 
Case  wonld  also  lie,  and  the  com- 
mon form  of  declaration  was  for 
some  time  considered  to  be  rather 
case  than  trespass;  Maefadun  v. 
Olivant  (1806)  6  East  387.  See 
next  note  but  one. 

(e)  20  k  21  Vict.  c.  86,  m.  33,  69. 
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master's  servioe),  and  also  for  kBowingly  harboaring  a 
servant  during  breach  of  service ;  whether  by  the  common 
law,  or  only  after  and  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  of 
Labourers  (/),  is  doubtful.  Quite  modem  examples  are 
riot  wanting  (</). 

Much  later  the  experiment  was  tried  with  success  of  a 
husband  bringing  a  like  action  ^'  against  such  as  persuade 
and  entice  the  wife  to  live  separate  from  him  without  a 
sufficient  cause  "  (A). 

Still  later  the  action  for  enticing  away  a  servant,  per 
quod  servitium  amisit^  was  turned  to  the  purpose  for  which 
alone  it  may  now  be  said  to  survive,  that  of  pimishing 
seducers;  for  the  latitude  allowed  in  estimating  damages 
makes  the  proceeding  in  substance  almost  a  penal  one. 


In  this  kind  of  action  it 

(/)  23Edw.  m.  (A.D.  1349);  this 
statute,  passed  in  coDsequence  of 
the  Black  Death,  marks  a  great 
crisis  in  the  history  of  English 
agriculture  and  land  tenure.  As 
to  its  bearicg  on  the  matter  in 
hand,  see  the  dissenting  judgment 
of  Coleridge  J.  in  Lutnley  y.  Oye 
(1863)  2  E.  &  B.  216,  22  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  463,  480.  The  action  was 
generally  on  the  case,  but  it  might 
be  trespass :  e.  g,y  Tullidge  v.  Wade 
(1769)  3  Wils.  18,  an  action  for 
seducing  the  plaintiff's  daughter, 
-where  the  declaration  was  in 
trespass  vi  et  armii.  How  this 
can  be  accounted  for  on  principle 
I  know  not,  short  of  regarding 
the  servant  as  a  qiuui  chattel :  the 
difficulty  was  felt  by  Sir  James 
Mansfield,  Woodward  v.  Walton 
(1807)  2  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  476,  482. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  the  better 
opinion,    however,    that    trespass 


is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  Actions 

for  seduc- 
was  the  only  proper  form:  ibid.^ 
mtcham  V.  Bond  (1814)  2  M.  &  S. 
436.  It  was  formally  decided  as 
late  as  1839  (without  giving  any 
other  reason  than  the  constant 
practice)  that  trespass  or  case 
might  be  used  at  the  pleader's 
option:  Chamberlain  v.  Sazelwood 
(1839)  6  M.  &  W.  616,  9  L.  J.  Ex. 
87.  The  only  conclusion  which 
can  or  need  at  this  day  be  drawn 
from  such  fluctuations  is  that  the 
old  system  of  pleading  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  its  professed  object  of  main- 
taining clear  logical  distinctions 
between  different  causes  of  action. 

(^)  Hartley  v.  Cummings  (1847)  6 
C.  B.  247,  17  L.  J.  C.  P.  84. 

(h)  Blackst.  Oomm.  iii.  139; 
Winsmore  v.  Greenbank  (1746) 
Willes  677,  Bigelow  L.  O.  328. 
It  was  objected  that  there  was  no 
precedent  of  any  such  action. 
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tion  in 
modem 
praotioe: 
proof  or 
presump- 
tion of 
aervioe. 


existence  of  a  binding  oontraet  of  service  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  person  seduced  or  enticed  away.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  seduction  in  the  common  sense 
(whether  the  defendant  "  debauched  the  plaintiff's  daugh- 
ter," in  the  forensic  phrase)  makes  no  difference  in  this 
respect ;  it  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  cause  of  action, 
but  only  a  circumstance  of  aggravation  (e).  Whether  that 
element  be  present  or  absent,  proof  of  a  de  facto  relation  of 
service  is  enough  ;  and  any  fraud  whereby  the  servant  is 
induced  to  absent  himself  or  herself  affords  a  ground  of 
action,  '^  when  once  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  at 
the  time  of  the  acts  complained  of  is  established  "  (A:). 

This  applies  even  to  an  actual  contract  of  hiring  made 
by  the  defendant  with  a  female  servant  whom  he  has 
seduced,  if  it  is  found  as  a  fact  that  the  hiring  was  a 
merely  colourable  one,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the 
seduction  which  followed  (/).  And  a  de  facto  service  is 
not  the  less  recognized  because  a  third  party  may  have  a 
paramount  claim :  a  married  woman  living  apart  from  her 
husband  in  her  father's  house  may  be  her  father's  servant, 
even  though  that  relation  might  be  determined  at  the  will 
of  the  husband  (m).  Some  evidence  of  such  a  relation 
there  must  be,  but  very  little  will  serve.  A  grown-up 
daughter  keeping  a  separate  establishment  cannot  be 
deemed   her  father's   servant  {n) ;   nor   can   a  daughter, 

{k)  WiUes  J.,  L.  R.  2  0.  P.  622. 

[t)  Speight  y.  Oliviera  (1819)  2 
Stark.  493,  cited  with  approval  by 
Montague  Smith  J.,  L.  B.  2  C.  P. 
624. 

(m)  Harper  v.  Luffkin  (1827)  7 
B.  &  G.  387.  This  was  long  before 
courts  of  law  did  or  could  recog- 
nize any  capacity  of  contractiDg  in 
a  married  woman. 

(«)  Manley  v.  Field  (1869)  7  C.  B. 
N.  S.  96,  29  L.  J.  C.  P.  79. 


(»)  Evans  v.  Walton  (1867)  L.  R. 
2  C.  P.  616,  36  L.  J.  C.  P.  307, 
where  it  was  unsuccessfully  con- 
tended that  the  action  for  seducing 
a  daughter  with  loss  of  service  as 
the  consequence,  and  for  enticing 
away  a  servant,  were  distinct 
species;  and  that  to  sustain  an 
action  for  "enticing  away*'  alone, 
a  binding  contract  of  service  must 
be  proved. 
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whether  of  full  age  or  not,  who  at  the  time  of  the  seduo- 
tion  IB  actually  another  person's  servant,  so  that  no  part  o{ 
her  services  is  at  her  parents'  disposal  (o).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  of  a  child  living  with  a  parent,  or  any  other 
person  in  loco  parentis^  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  which 
that  person  is  the  head,  is  deemed  enough  to  support  the 
inference  "  that  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  deter- 
minable  at  the  will  of  either  party,  exists  between  them  "  {p) . 
And  a  daughter  under  age,  returning  home  from  service 
with  another  person  which  has  been  determined,  may  be 
deemed  to  have  re-entered  the  service  of  her  father  (q). 
"  The  right  to  the  service  is  sufficient "  (r). 

Partial  attendance  in  the  parents'  house  is  enough  to 
constitute  service,  as  where  a  daughter  employed  elsewhere 
in  the  daytime  is  without  consulting  her  employer  free  to 
assist,  and  does  assist,  in  the  household  when  she  comes 
home  in  the  evening  (s). 

Some  loss  of  service,  or  possibility  of  service,  must  be  Damages, 
fihown  as  consequent  on  the  seduction,  since  that  is,  in 
theory,  the  ground  of  action  (t) ;  but  when  that  condition 

(o)  Dean   y.  Peel  (1804)  6  East  {p)  Bramwell  B.  in  Thompson  y. 

45 ;  eren  if  bj  the  master's  licence  Itoss,  last  note, 

she  gives  occasional  help  in  her  (q)  Terry  t.   Hutchinson    (1868) 

parents'  work ;    Thompson  v.  J2o«  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  699,  37  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

(1869)  6  H.  &  N.  16,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  267. 

1 ;  Sedges  y.  Tapy  (1872)  L.  R.  7  (r)  Littledale  J.  cited  with  ap- 

Ex.  283,  41  L.  J.  Ex.  169.    In  the  proyal  hj  Blackburn  J.,  L.  R.  3 

United  States  it  is  generaUj  held  Q.  B.  602. 

that  actual  service  with  a  third  (<)  Sist  y.  JPaux  (1863)  Ex.  Gh.  4 

person  is  no   bar  to  the  action,  B.  &  S.  409,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  386. 

unless  there  is  a  binding  contract  (0  Orinnell   y.    Wells    (1844)    7 

which  excludes  the  parents'  right  M.  &  Ot.  1033,  14  L.  J.  0.  P.  19 ; 

of  reclaiming  the  child's  services —  Eager  y.  Grimwood  (1847)   1  Ex. 

i.e.  that  service  either  de  facto  or  61,  16  L.  J.  Ex.  236,  where  the 

ds  jure  will  do  :  Martin  v.  Fayne  declaration  was  framed  in  trespass, 

(Sup.  Court  N.  Y.  1812),  Bigelow  it  would  seem  purposely  on  the 

L.  0.  286,  and  notes.  chance  of  the  court  holding  that 

P.  P 
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is  oaoe  satisfied,  the  damages  that  may  be  given  are  bj 
no  means  limited  to  an  amount  oommensurate  with  the 
actual  loss  of  service  proved  or  inferred.  The  awarding 
of  exemplary  damages  is  indeed  rather  encouraged  than 
otherwise  (u).  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  plaintiff  be  a 
parent  or  kinsman,  or  a  stranger  in  blood  who  has  adopted 
the  person  seduced  (x). 

^f^®~  On  the  same  principle  or  fiction  of  law  a  parent  can 
child.  sue  in  his  own  name  for  any  injury  done  to  a  child  living 
under  his  care  and  control,  provided  the  child  is  old  enough 
to  be  capable  of  rendering  service ;  otherwise  not,  for  "  the 
gist  of  the  action  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  child  to 
perform  acts  of  service  "  (y). 

CapriciouB  The  capricious  working  of  the  action  for  seduction  in 
ofthelaw.  modem  practice  has  often  been  the  subject  of  censure. 
Thus,  Serjeant  Manning  wrote  more  than  forty  years  ago : 
"  the  quasi  fiction  of  set^itium  amisit  affords  protection  to 
the  rich  man  whose  daughter  occasionally  makes  his  tea, 
but  leaves  without  redress  the  poor  man  whose  child  is 
sent  unprotected  to  earn  her  bread  amongst  strangers"  (z). 
All  devices  for  obtaining  what  is  virtually  a  new  remedy 
by  straining  old  forms  and  ideas  beyond  their  original 
intention  are  liable  to  this  kind  of  inconvenience.  It  has 
been  truly  said  {a)  that  the  enforcement  of  a  substantially 
just  claim  "  ought  not  to  depend  upon  a  mere  fiction  over 
which  the  courts  possess  no  control."     "We  have  already 

the  per  quod  servitium  amUit  could  not  show  that,  if  a  jiuy  chose  to 

be  dispensed  with.  find  that  a  yerj  yonng  child  was 

(m)  See  Terrf/  y.  Hutehinwtij  note  capable  of   service,    their  verdict 

(q)  last  page.  wonld  be  disturbed. 

(x)  Irwin  v.  Deamian  (1809)  11  {z)  Note  to  Orinnell  v.  WelU,  7 

East  23.  M.  &  G.  1044. 

(y)  Hall  V.  Hollander  (1825)   4  («)  Starlde's  note  to  Speight  v. 

B.  k  G.  660.     Bat  this  case  does  OHviera  (1819)  2  Stark.  496. 
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pointed  out  the  bolder  oourse  which  might  have  been 
taken  without  doing  violence  to  any  legal  principle.  Now 
it  is  too  late  to  go  back  upon  the  cases,  and  legislation 
would  also  be  di£Scult  and  troublesome,  not  so  much  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject  in  itself  as  from  the  variety  of 
irrelevant  matters  that  would  probably  be  imported  into 
any  discussion  of  it  at  large. 

It  would  be  merely  curious,  and  hardly  profitable  in  any  Constrac- 

iiSVA  HAP* 

just  proportion  to  the  labour,  to  inquire  how  far  the  fiction  vice  in 
of  constructive  service  is  borne  out  by  the  old  law  of  the  ^^ 
action  for  beating  or  carrying  away  a  servant.  Early  in 
the  15th  century  we  find  a  dictum  that  if  a  man  serves  me, 
and  stays  with  me  at  his  own  will,  -I  shall  have  an 
action  for  beating  him,  on  the  groimd  of  the  loss  of  his 
service  (b) :  but  this  is  reported  with  a  qt$aere,  A  generation 
later  (c)  we  find  Newton  0.  J.  saying  that  a  relation 
of  service  between  father  and  son  cannot  be  presumed: 
*'  for  he  may  serve  where  it  pleaseth  him,  and  I  cannot 
constrain  him  to  serve  without  his  good  will :  "  this  must 
apply  only  to  a  son  of  full  age,  but  as  to  that  case 
Newton's  opinion  is  express  that  some  positive  evidence  of 
service,  beyond  living  with  the  parent  as  a  member  of  the 
household,  is  required  to  support  an  action.  Unless  the 
case  of  a  daughter  can  be  distinguished,  the  modern  autho- 
rities do  not  agree  with  this.  But  the  same  Year  Book 
bears  them  out  (as  noted  by  Willes  J.)  {d)  in  holding  that 
a  binding  contract  of  service  need  not  be  shown.  Indeed, 
it  was  better  merely  to  allege  the  service  as  a  fact  {in 
servitio  sm  existentem  ceptt)^  for  an  action  imder  the  Statute 
of  Labourers  would  not  lie  where  there  was  a  special  con- 

{b)  11  Hen.  IV.  fo.  1-2,  pi.  2,  {e)  22  Hen.  YI.  31  (▲.!>.  1443). 

per  HaU  J.  (a.d.  1410).  (i)  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  621-2. 
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tract  yarying  from  the  retainer  oontemplated  by  the  statute, 
and  amounting  to  matter  of  covenant  (e). 


Intimida- 
tion of 
servants 
and 
tenants. 


A  similar  cause  of  action,  but  not  quite  the  same,  was 
recognized  by  the  medieyal  common  law  where  a  man's 
servants  or  tenants  at  will(/)  were  compelled  by  force  or 
menace  to  depart  from  their  service  or  tenure.  "  There  is 
another  writ  of  trespass,"  writes  Fitzherbert,  "  against 
those  who  lie  near  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  will  not  suffer 
his  servants  to  go  into  the  house,  nor  the  servants  who  are 
in  the  house  to  come  out  thereof  "  (g).  Examples  of  this 
kind  are  not  imcommon  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  or 
even  later;  we  find  in  the  pleadings  considerable  variety  of 
circumstance,  which  may  be  taken  as  expansion  or  speci- 
fication of  the  alia  enortnia  regularly  mentioned  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  writ  (A). 


{e)  22  Hen.  VI.  32  *,  per  Cur. 
(Newton  G.  J. ;  Fulthorpe,  Ajscue 
or  Ayscoghe,  Portington  JJ.) ;  F. 
N.  B.  168  P. 

(/)  If  the  tenancy  were  not  at 
wUl,  the  departure  would  be  a 
breach  of  contract ;  this  introduces 
a  new  element  of  difficulty,  never 
expressly  faced  by  our  courts  be- 
fore Lumley  y.  Gye^  of  which  more 
elsewhere. 

is)  F.  N.  B.  87  N. ;  and  see  the 
form  of  the  writ  there.  It  seems 
therefore  that  ''picketing,"  so 
soon  as  it  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
persuasion  and  becomes  physical 
intimidation,  is  a  trespass  at 
common  law  against  the  employer. 

(A)  14  Ed.  IV.  7,  pi.  13,  a  writ 
^'quare  tenentes  suos  yerberayit 
per  quod  a  tenura  sua  recesse- 
runt" ;  9  Hen.  VII.  7,  pi.  4,  action 
for  menacing  plaintiffs  tenants  at 
wiU  ''  de  yita  et  mutilatione  mem- 


brorum,  ita  quod  reoesserunt  de 
tenura";  Bastell,  Entries  661, 662, 
similar  forms  of  declaration;  one 
(pi.  9)  is  for  menacing  the  king's 
tenants,  so  that  "  negotia  sua 
palam  incedere  non  audebant"; 
Oarret  v.  Taylor^  Cro.  Jac.  667, 
action  on  the  case  for  threatening 
the  plaiQtifE*s  workmen  and  cut" 
tomfrSf  ''to  mayhem  and  vex  them 
with  suits  if  they  bought  any 
stones";  21  Hen.  VI.  26,  pi.  9, 
"  manassayit  vulnerayit  et  verbera- 
▼it"  :  note  that  in  this  action  the 
"vulneravit "  is  not  justifiable  and 
therefore  must  be  traversed,  other- 
wise under  a  plea  of  son  attauU 
demesne;  22  Ass.  102,  pi.  76,  is 
for  actual  beating,  aggravated  by 
carrying  away  timber  of  the  plain- 
tiff's {merimentum  =  materiamen, 
see  Du  Gange,  s.  v.  materia;  a 
Latin  maeremium  and  a  law-French 
meresme  are  also  found).     Gp.  Beg. 
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In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  the  genius 
of  Holt  found  the  way  to  use  this,  together  with  other 
special  classes  of  authorities,  as  a  foundation  for  the 
broader  principle  that  "he  that  hinders  another  in  hisj 
trade  or  livelihood  is  liable  to  an  action  for  so  hindering 
him"(t),  subject,  of  course,  to  the  exception  that  no 
wrong  is  done  by  pursuing  one's  own  trade  or  livelihood 
in  the  accustomed  manner  though  loss  to  another  may 
be  the  result  (A*)  and  even  the  intended  result  (/).  His- 
torically both  this  principle  and  that  of  Lumletj  v.  Gye  (w) 
are  developments  of  the  old  "  per  quod  servitium  amisit"  ; 
but  in  the  modwn  law  they  depend  on  different  and 
much  wider  reasons,  and  raise  questions  which  are  not 
technical  but  fundamental.  We  shall  therefore  deal  with 
them  not  here  but  under  another  head. 

Brev.  (1596)   104  a,   ''quando  te-  11  East  574  n. 

nentes  non  audent  morari   super  {h)  lb.  576 ;  supra,  p.  133. 

tenuris    snis,'*     and    Tarletan    y.  {J)  Mogul  Steamship  Co.  Y.MeGre^ 

McGawley  (1794)  Peake  270  [205],  gor  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  Div.  698,  68 

action  for  deterring  negroes  on  the  L.  J.  Q.  B.  465. 

coast  of  Africa  from  trading  with  (m)  2  E.  &  B.  216,  22  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

plaintiff's  ship.  463  (1863). 
(t)  Keeble  v.  Hickeringill  (1705) 
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DSFAMATIOy. 


Civil  and 

criminal 

jnris- 

oiotion 

clistin- 

goiahed. 


Beputation  and  honour  are  no  less  precioufi  to  good  men 
than  bodily  safety  and  freedom.  In  some  cases  they  may 
be  dearer  than  life  itself.  Thus  it  is  needful  for  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  a  civilized  commonwealth  that  the  law 
should  protect  the  reputation  as  well  as  the  person  of  the 
citizen.  In  our  law  some  kinds  of  defamation  are  the 
subject  of  criminal  proceedings,  as  endangering  public 
order,  or  being  offensive  to  public  decency  or  morality. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  with  libel  as  a  criminal 
offence,  but  only  with  the  civil  wrong  and  the  right  to 
redress  in  a  civil  action :  and  we  may  therefore  leave  aside 
all  questions  exclusively  proper  to  the  criminal  law  and 
procedure,  some  of  which  are  of  great  difficulty  (a). 


Blander 
and  libel 
distin- 
goiahed. 


The  wrong  of  defamation  may  be  committed  either  by 
way  of  speech,  or  by  way  of  writing  or  its  equivalent. 
For  this  purpose  it  may  be  taken  that  significant  gestures 
(as  the  finger-language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb)  are  in  the 
same  case  with  audible  words ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
drawing,  printing,  engraving,  and  every  other  use  of  per- 
manent visible  symbols  to  convey  distinct  ideas,  are  in  the 
same  case  with  writing.  The  term  slander  is  appropriated 
to  the  former  kind  of  utterances,  libel  to  the  latter.     Using 

(a)  Suoh  aa  the  definition  of  blasphemoua  libel,  and  the  grounds  on 
whioh  it  IB  punifihable. 
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the  terms  "  written  "  and  *^  spoken  "  in  an  extended  sense, 
to  include  the  analogous  cases  just  mentioned,  we  may  say 
that  slander  is  a  spoken  and  libel  is  a  written  dftfftTnii.f.inn- 
The  law  has  made  a  great  difference  between  the  two. 
libel  is  an  offence  as  well  as  a  wrong,  but  slander  is  a 
civil  wrong  only  (J).  Written  utterances  are,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  special  ground  of  justification  or  excuse,  wrongful 
as  against  any  person  whom  they  tend  to  bring  into 
hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule.  Spoken  words  are  action- 
able  only  when  special  damage  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
their  proximate  consequence,  or  when  they  convey  impu- 
tations of  certain  kinds. 

No  branch  of  the  law  has  been  more  fertile  of  litigation 
than  this  (whether  plaintifEs  be  more  moved  by  a  keen 
sense  of  honour,  or  by  the  delight  of  carrying  on  personal 
controversies  under  the  protection  and  with  the  solemnities 
of  civil  justice),  nor  has  any  been  more  perplexed  with 
minute  and  barren  distinctions.  This  latter  remark  applies 
especially  to  the  law  of  slander ;  for  the  law  of  libel,  as  a 
civil  cause  of  action,  is  indeed  overgrown  with  a  great  mass 
of  detail,  but  is  in  the  main  su£Sciently  rational.  In  a 
work  like  the  present  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than 
an  outline  of  the  subject.  Those  who  desire  full  informa- 
tion will  find  it  in  Mr.  Blake  Odgers'  excellent  and  ex- 
haustive monograph  (c).  We  shall,  as  a  rule,  confine  our 
authorities  and  illustrations  to  recent  cases. 

(b)  Seandaium     magnatum    was,  and  Slander,  &o.     i^y  W.  Blake 

and  in  strlotnees  of  law  still  might  Odgers.     London,   2nd  ed.   1887. 

be,  an  exception  to  this:   Blake  Part  IV.  of  Mr.  Shortt's  "Law 

Odgers,    Digest   of    the   Iiaw  of  relating  to  Works  of  Literature 

Libel  and  Slander,  134—137.    Mr.  and  Art"  (2nd  ed.  London,  1884), 

Odgers  has  not  found  any  case  may  also  be  usefully  consulted: 

after  1710.  but  this  does  not  coyer  the  whole 

(<?)  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Libel  ground. 
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1. — Slander. 

"When  Slander  is  an  actionable  wrong  when  special  damage  i 

acMon-       can  be  shown  to  have  followed  from  the  utterance  of  the  | 
*  ®'  words  complained  of,  and  also  in  the  following  cases : 

Where  the  words  impute  a  criminal  o£Eence. 
Where  they  impute  having  a  contagious  disease  which 
would  cause  the  person  having  it  to  be  excluded  from 
society. 
Where  they  convey  a  charge  of  unfitness,  dishonesty,  or 
incompetence  in  an  office,  profession,  or  trade,  in 
short,  where  they  manifestly  tend  to  prejudice  a  man 
in  his  calling. 
Spoken  words  which  afford  a  cause  of  action  without 
proof  of  special  damage  are  said  to  be  actionable  per  se : 
the  theory  being  that  their  tendency  to  injure  the  plain- 
tiff's reputation  is  so  manifest  that  the  law  does  not  require 
evidence  of  their  having  actually  injured  it.     There  is 
much  cause  however  to  deem  this  and  other  like  reasons 
given  in  our  modem  books  mere  afterthoughts,  devised  to 
justify  the  results  of   historical    accident:    a   thing  so 
common  in  current  expositions  of  English  law  that  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  this  example  of  it  {d), 

Heaaing        No  such  distinctions  exist  in  the  case  of  libel:  it  is 

facie  enough  to  make  a  written  statement  prima  fade  libellous 

libe  0U8.    ^^^  -^  jg  injurious  to  the  character  or  credit  (domestic, 

public,  or  professional)  of  the  person  concerning  whom  it 

is  uttered,  or  in  any  way  tends  to  cause  men  to  shun  his 

{d)  See  Blake  Odgers,  pp.  2—4,  acquaintances  are  likely  to  read, 

and    Amer.    Law  Rev.    693.      It  and  refuse  to  presume  it  from  tlie 

seems  odd    that   the   law  should  direct  oral  communication  of  the 

presume  damage  to  a  man  from  same  matter  to  the  persons  most 

printed    matter   in    a    newspaper  likely  to  act  upon  it, 
which,   it   may  be,   none  of   his 
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society,  or  to  bring  him  into  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule. 
When  we  call  a  statement  prima  facie  libellous,  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  person  making  it  is  necessarily  a  wrong- 
doer, but  that  he  will  be  so  held  unless  the  statement  is 
found  to  be  within  some  recognized  ground  of  justification 
or  excuse. 

Such  axe  the  rules  as  to  the  actionable  quality  of  words, 
if  that  be  a  correct  expression.     The  authorities  by  which  . 
they  are  illustrated,  and  on  which  they  ultimately  rest, 
are  to  a  great  extent  antiquated  or  trivial  {e) ;  the  rules 
themselves  are  well  settled  in  modem  practice. 

Where  ^'  special  damage  *'  is  the  ground  of  action,  we  Spedal 
have  to  do  with  principles  already  considered  in  a  former  "***^' 
chapter  (/) :  namely,  the  damage  must  be  in  a  legal  sense 
the  natural  and  probable  result  of  the  words  complained 
of.  It  has  been  said  that  it  must  also  be  "  the  legal  and 
natural  consequence  of  the  words  spoken  "  in  this  sense, 
that  if  A.  speaks  words  in  disparagement  of  B.  which  are 
not  actionable  per  se,  by  reason  of  which  speech  C.  does 
something  to  B.'s  disadvantage  that  is  itseU  wrongful  as 
against  B.  (such  as  dismissing  B.  from  his  service  in  breach 
of  a  subsisting  contract),  B.  has  no  remedy  against  A.,  but 
only  against  0.  (g).  But  this  doctrine  is  contrary  to  prin- 
ciple :  the  question  is  not  whether  C.'s  act  was  lawful  or 
unlawful,  but  whether  it  might  have  been  in  fact  reason- 
ably expected  to  result  from  the  original  act  of  A.  And, 
though  not  directly  overruled,  it  has  been  disapproved 
by  so  much  and  such  weighty  authority  that  we  may  say 

{0)  The  old   abridgments,   e,ff,  reported  by  Coke,  4  Bep.  12^— 

Bolle,  sub  tit.  Action  sor  Case,  20^. 

Pur  ParoEs,  abound  in  examples,  (/)  P.  28,  aboye. 

many  of   tbem    suffioientlj    gro-  (^)  Vicars  y.   Wikocks  (1806)  8 

tesqne.    A  select  group  of  cases  is  East  1. 
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it  is  not  law  (h).  There  is  authority  for  the  propositioii 
that  where  spoken  words,  defamatory  but  not  actionable  in 
themselves,  are  followed  by  special  dama.ge,  the  cause  of 
action  is  not  the  original  speaking,  but  the  damage 
itseU  (t).  This  does  not  seem  to  afEect  the  general  test  of 
liability.  Either  way  the  speaker  will  be  liable  if  the 
damage  is  an  intended  or  natural  consequence  of  his  words, 
otherwise  not. 

Eepetition      Jt  ig  settled  however  that  no  cause  of  action  is  afforded 

of  spoKen 

by  special  damage  arising  merely  from  the  voluntary 
repetition  of  spoken  words  by  some  hearer  who  was  not 
under  a  legal  or  moral  duty  to  repeat  them.  Such  a  con- 
sequence is  deemed  too  remote  {j) .  But  if  the  first  speaker 
authorized  the  repetition  of  what  he  said,  or  (it  seems) 
spoke  to  or  in  the  hearing  of  some  one  who  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  legal,  official,  or  moral  duty  ought  to  repeal 
it,  he  will  be  liable  ^r  the  consequences  (k). 


■i 


Special  Losing  the  general  good  opinion  of  one's  neighbours, 

i^lves  a  comorttum  vicinorum  as  the  phrase  goes,  is  not  of  itself 

temporal    special  damage.     A  loss  of  some  material  advantage  must 

^*^-  be  shown.     Defamatory  words  not  actionable  per  ae  were 

spoken  of  a  member  of  a  religious  society  who  by  reason 

thereof  was  excluded  from  membership :   there  was  not 

any  allegation  or  proof  that  such  membership  carried  with 

(A)  Lynch    v.    Kniffht    (1861)   9  that  he  left  her). 
H.  L.  G.  677.    See  notes  to  Vicars  {k)  Blake  Odgers  331.    Jtidinff  y. 

V.  Wilcocks,  in  2  Sm.  L.  0.  Smith  (1876)  1  Ex.  D.  91,  46  L.  J. 

(i)  Maule  J.  ex  relat.  BramweU  Ex.  281,  must  be  taken  not  to  in- 

L.  J.,  7  Q.  B.  D.  437.  terfere  with  this  distinction,  as  the 

(j)  Parkins  v.  Scott  (1862)  1  H.  majority  of  the  court  disclaimed 

&  G.  163,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  331  (wife  anj  intention  of  so  doing:  but  see 

repeated    to   her    husband    gross  thereon  Mayne  on  Damages,  4th 

language  used  to  herself,  where-  ed.  72. 
fore  the  husband  was  so  much  hurt 
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it  as  of  right  any  definite  temporal  advantage.  It  was 
held  that  no  loss  appeared  beyond  that  of  (msortium 
vidnorum,  and  therefore  there  was  no  ground  of  action  (/). 
Yet  the  loss  of  consortium  as  between  husband  and  wife  is 
a  special  damage  of  which  the  law  will  take  notice  (m), 
and  so  is  the  loss  of  the  voluntaiy  hospitality,  of  friends, 
this  last  on  the  ground  that  a  dinner  in  a  friend's  house 
and  at  his  expense  is  a  thing  of  some  temporal  value  (n). 
Actual  membership  of  a  club  is  perhaps  a  thing  of  tem- 
poral value  for  this  purpose,  but  the  mere  chance  of  being 
elected  is  not :  so  that  an  action  will  not  lie  for  speaking 
disparaging  words  of  a  candidate  for  a  club,  by  means 
whereof  the  majority  of  the  club  decline  to  alter  the  rules 
in  a  manner  which  would  be  favourable  to  his  election. 
^'The  risk  of  temporal  loss  is  not  the  same  as  temporal 
loss"  (o).  Trouble  of  mind  caused  by  defamatory  words 
is  not  sufficient  special  damage,  and  illness  consequent 
upon  such  trouble  is  too  remote.  "  Bodily  pain  or  suffer- 
ing cannot  be  said  to  be  the  natural  result  in  all  per- 
sons" (p). 


As  to  the  several  classes  of  spoken  words  that  may  be  Ibnpata- 
actionable  without  special  damage :   words  sued  on  as  oriimnal 
imputing  crime  must  amount  to  a  charge  of  some  offence  ^*^®^°®- 
which,  if  proved  against  the  party  to  whom  it  is  imputed, 
would  expose  him    to  imprisonment  or  other  corporal 
penalty  (not  merely  to  a  fine  in  the  first  instance,  with 
possible  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment)  (q).    The 

(I)  JRoberts  v.  :Robert9  (1864)  6  B.       Q.  B.  Diy.  407 ;  per  Bowen  L.  J. 

6  S.  384,  83  L.  J.  Q.  B.  249.  at  p.  416,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  277.    The 
(m)  L^Ttch  y.  Knifihtf  9  H.  L.  G.      damage  was  also  held  too  remote. 

577.  ip)  AUsop  v.  Allaop  (1860)  5  H. 

(n)  Davm  y.  Sohmon  (1871)  L.  B.  &  K.  634,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  316. 

7  Q.  B.  112,  41  L.  J.  Q.  B.  10.  (q)  This  is  the  tme  distinction  : 
(o)  Chamberlain  y.  Sopd  (1883)  11  it  matters  not  whether  the  offence 


.( 
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offence  need  not  be  specified  with  legal  precision,  indeed 
it  need  not  be  specified  at  all  if  the  words  impute  felony 
generally.  But  if  particulars  are  given  they  must  be 
legally  consistent  with  the  offence  imputed.  It  is  not 
actionable  per  se  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  stole  the  parish 
bell-ropes  when  he  was  churchwarden,  for  the  legal  pro- 
perty is  vested  in  him  ex  officio  (r) ;  it  might  be  otherwise 
to  say  that  he  fraudulently  converted  them  to  his  own  use. 
The  practical  inference  seems  to  be  that  minute  and 
copious  vituperation  is  safer  than  terms  of  general  re- 
proach, such  as  '*  thief,"  inasmuch  as  a  layman  who  enters 
on  details  will  probably  mcLke  some  impossible  combination. 

Charges  of      False  accusation  of  immorality  or  disreputable  conduct 

mere  im- 

moraUty  not  punishable  by  a  temporal  court  is  not  actionable  jo^r  «^, 
ableT  ^""  however  gross.  The  courts  might  without  violence  have 
presumed  that  a  man's  reputation  for  courage,  honour,  and 
truthfulness,  a  woman *s  for  chastity  and  modest  conduct, 
was  something  of  which  the  loss  would  naturally  lead  to 
damage  in  any  lawful  walk  of  life.  But  the  rule  is  other- 
wise, and  we  can  only  say  with  Lord  Blackburn  that  "  the 
law  upon  the  subject  of  disparaging  words  spoken  of  other 
persons  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  state  "(s).     It  has  gone 

be  indictable  or  punishable  by  a  (r)  Jackson    v.  Adams  (1836)  2 

conrt    of    summary    jurisdiction  :  Bing.  N.  0.  402.    The  words  were, 

Webb  y.  Beavan  (1883)  11  Q.  B.  D.  <<who  stole  the  parish  bell-ropes, 

609,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  644.      In  the  you  scamping  rascal  P"    If  spoken 

United  States  the  reodved  opinion  is  while  the  plaintiff  held  the  office, 

that  such  words  are  actionable  only  they  would   probably  have  been 

'*  in  case  the  charge,  if  true,  wiU  actionable,  as  tending  to  his  pre- 

Bubjeot  the  party  charged  to  an  in-  judioe  therein, 

dictment   for  a    crime    involying  («)  6  B.  &  S.  at  p.  390.    The 

moral  turpitude,  or  subject  him  to  technical  reason  is  that  charges  of 

an  infamous  punishment:  "  Brooker  incontinence,    heresy,    &c.,    were 

y.  Offin  (1809)  6  Johns.  188,  Bige-  << spiritual  defamation,"  and  the 

low  L.  0.  77,  80 ;  later  authorities  matter  determinable  in  the  Eode- 

ap,  Cooley  on  Torts,  197.  siastical   Court   acting  pro  salute 
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^wrong  from  the  begiiming  in  making  the  damage  and  not 
the  insult  the  cause  of  action ;  and  this  seems  the  stranger 
when  we  have  seen  that  with  regard  to  assault  a  sounder 
principle  is  well  established  (t). 

A  person  who  has  committed  a  felony  and  been  con- 
victed may  not  be  called  a  felon  after  he  has  undergone 
the  sentence,  and  been  discharged,  for  he  is  then  no  longer 
a  felon  in  law  (w). 

Little  need  be  said  concerning  imputations  of  contagious  Imputa- 
disease  unfitting  a  person  for  society:   that  is,  in  the  oontagiouB 
modem  law,  venereal  disease  {x).     The  only  notable  point  ^**«*«®- 
is  that  "  charging  another  with  having  had  a  contagious 
disorder  is  not  actionable;  for  unless  the  words  spoken 
impute  a  continuance  of  the  disorder  at  the  time  of  speak- 
ing them,  the  gist  of  the  action  fails ;  for  such  a  cheurge 
cannot  produce  the  effect  which  makes  it  the  subject  of  an 
action,  namely,  his  being  avoided  by  society  "  (y).     There 
does  not  seem  to  be  more  than  one  reported  English  case 
of  the  kind  within  the  present  century  (2). 

Concerning  words  spoken  of  a  man  to  his  disparagement  Evil- 
in  his  office,  profession,  or  other  business :  they  are  action-  ofaman 
able  on  the  following  conditions : — They  mup^  ha  spAV^pxif  JJ^^'^^ 
hiTn  1T1  relation  to  or  "  in  the  way  of  "  a  position  which  he  l)^fflne8fl, 
holds,  or  a  business  he  carries  on,  at  the  time  of  speaking. 
Whether  they  have  reference  to  his  office  or  business  is,  in 

animae.    See  Lavia  y.  Gardiner,  4  Odgen  64. 

Co.  Bep.  16^;  Fahner  v.  Thorpe,  (y)  Carelake  y.  Mapledoram  (IISS) 

ib.  20  a.  2  T.  R.  473,  Bigdow  L.  C.  S4,  per 

(0  P.  192,  aboye.  Aahhurst  J. 

(m)  Leyman  y.  Latimer  (1878)  3  (2)  Bloodworth  y.  Gray  (1844)  7 

Ex  Diy.  362,  47  L.  J.  Ex.  470.  M.  &  Gr.  334.    The  whole  of  the 

(x)  Leprosy  and,  it  is  said,  the  judgment  runs  thus:  ''This  case 

plagae,  were  in  the  same  categoxT-.  falls  within  the  principle  of  the  old 

Small-pox    is    not.      See    Blake  authorities.'* 
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case  of  doubt,  a  question  of  fact.  And  they  must  either 
amount  to  a  direct  charge  of  incompetence  or  unfitness,  or 
impute  something  so  inconsistent  with  competence  or 
fitness  that,  if  belieyed,  it  would  tend  to  the  loss  of  the 
party^s  employment  or  business.  To  call  a  stonemason  a 
"  ringleader  of  the  nine  hours  system  "  is  not  on  the  face 
of  it  against  his  competence  or  conduct  as  a  workman, 
or  a  natural  and  probable  cause  why  he  should  not  get 
work  ;  such  words  therefore,  in  default  of  anything  show- 
ing more  distinctly  how  they  were  connected  with  the 
plaintiff's  occupation,  were  held  not  to  be  actionable  (a). 
Spoken  charges  of  habitual  immoral  conduct  against  a 
clergyman  or  a  domestic  servant  are  actionable,  as  na- 
turally tending,  if  believed,  to  the  party^s  deprivation 
or  other  ecclesiastical  censure  in  the  one  case,  and  dis- 
missal in  the  other.  Of  a  clerk  or  messenger,  and  even 
of  a  medical  man,  it  is  otherwise,  unless  the  imputation 
is  in  some  way  specifically  connected  with  his  occupation. 
It  is  actionable  to  charge  a  barrister  with  being  a  dunce, 
or  being  ignorant  of  the  law;  but  not  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  for  he  need  not  be  learned.  It  is  actionable  to 
charge  a  solicitor  with  cheating  his  clients,  but  not  with 
cheating  other  people  on  occasions  unconnected  with  his 
business  (6). 

It  makes  no  dLSerence  whether  the  office  or  profession 
carries  with  it  any  legal  right  to  temporal  profit,  or  in 
point  of  law  is  wholly  or  to  some  extent  honorary,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  barrister  or  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. Nor  does  it  matter  what  the  nature  of  the 
employment  is,  provided  it  be  lawful  (c) ;  or  whether  the 
conduct  imputed  is  such  as  in  itseK  the  law  will  blame  or 

(a)  Miller  y.  David  (1S74)  L.  B.  Bing.  N.  G.  885,  and  aathoritieB 
9  0.  P.  118,  48  L.  J.  G.  P.  84.  there  dted. 

(b)  Doyley  v.   Roberts    (1837)    3  {c)  L.  R.  2  Ex.  at  p.  330. 
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not,  provided  it  is  inoonsistent  with  the  due  fulfilment  of 
what  the  party,  in  virtue  of  his  employment  or  office,  has 
tmdertaken.     A  gamekeeper  may  have  an  action  against  I 
one  who  says  of  him,  as  gamekeeper,  that  he  trapped  I 
foxes  (fl?).     As  regards  the  reputation  of  traders  the  law  ' 
has  taken  a  broader  view  than  elsewhere.     To  impute 
insolvency  to  a  tradesman,  in  any  form  whatever,  is  action- 
able.    Substantial  damages  have  been  given  by  a  jury, 
and  allowed  by  the  court,  for  a  mere  clerical  error  by 
which  an  advertisement  of  a  dissolution  of  partnership  was 
printed  among  a  list  of  meetings  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (6?). 

There  are  cases,  tl^ough  not  common  in  our  books,  in  Wordfl 
which  a  man  suffers  loss  in  his  business  as  the  intended  or  ^nging  ^ 
**  natural  and  probable  result  ^^  of  words  spoken  in  relation  ^*°^*8^ 


to  that  business,  but  not  against  the  man's  own  character  in  his 
or  conduct :  as  where  a  wife  or  servant  dwelling  at  his 
place  of  business  is  charged  with  misbehaviour,  and  the 
credit  of  the  business  is  thereby  impaired.  In  such  a  case 
an  action  lies,  but  is  not,  it  seems,  properly  an  action  of 
slander,  but  rather  a  special  action  (on  the  case  in  the  old 
system  of  pleading)  analogous  to  those  which  have  been 
allowed  for  disturbing  a  man  in  his  calling,  or  in  the 
exercise  of  a  right  in  other  ways.  It  is  doubtful  how  far 
the  rule  that  a  man  is  not  liable  for  unauthorized  repetition 
of  his  spoken  words  applies  to  an  action  of  this  kind(/). 
On  principle  the  conditions  of  liability  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  defendant  made  the  original  statement  without 
belief  in  its  truth  (for  the  cause  of  action  is  more  akin  to 

{d)  Foulffer   y.  Neipeomb    (1867)  (/)  Hidinff  v.  Smith  (1876)  1  Ex. 

L.  R.  2  Ex.  327,  36  L.  J.  Ex.  169.  D.  91,  46  L.  J.  Ex.  281 ;  see  Mr. 

(e)  Blake  Odgers  80 ;  Shepheard  Blake  Odgers  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Mayne 

v.  Whitaker  (1876)  L.  B.  10  C.  P.  thereon. 
502. 
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deceit  than  to  defamation),  and  that  he  expected,  or  had 
reasonable  cause  to  expect,  that  it  would  be  repeated  in 
such  a  manner  as  in  fact  it  was,  and  would  lead  to  such 
damage  as  in  fact  ensued. 

2. — Defamation  in  general. 

Boles  as         We  now  pass  to  the  general  law  of  defamation,  which 

mation       applies  to  both  slander  and  libel,  subject,  as  to  slander,  to 

generally.  ^^  conditions  and  distinctions  we  have  just  gone  through. 

Considerations  of  the  same  kind  may  affect  the  measure  of 

damages  for  written  defamation,  though  not  the  right  of 

action  itself. 

<*  Implied  It  is  commonlj  said  that  defamation  to  be  actionable  I 
™  ^*  must  be  malicious,  and  the  old  form  of  pleading  added! 
"maliciously"  to  "falsely."  Whatever  may  have  been' 
the  origin  or  the  original  meaning  of  this  language  (^), 
malice  in  the  modem  law  signifies  neither  more  nor  less, 
in, this  connexion,  than  the  absence  of  just  cause  or 
excuse  (A) ;  and  to  say  that  the  law  implies  malice  from 
the  publication  of  matter  calculated  to  convey  an  actionable 
.  imputation  is  only  to  say  in  an  artificial  form  that  the 
person  who  so  publishes  is  responsible  for  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  his  act  (t).  "  Express  malice  "  means  some- 
thing different,  of  which  hereafter. 

"What  is         Evil-speaking,  of  whatever  kind,  is  not  actionable  if 
publioa* 

tion.  communicated  only  to  the  person  spoken  of.     The  cause  of 

{ff)  See  Bigelow  L.  G.  117.  f  intentionallj  -without  just  cause  or 

(A)  Baylej   J.    in   Bromage    y.  /  excuse :  '*  so  too  Littledale  J.  in 

Ftotter  (1826)  4  B.  &  G.  at  p.  253,  McPhertoti  y.  DanieU  (1829)  10  B. 

1  Bigelow  L.  0.  137:  '^MaUce  in  &  G.  272. 

oommon  acceptation  means  ill-will  (t)  Lord   Blackburn  in  Capital 

against  a  person,  but  in  its  legal  and  C<mntiet  Bank  y.  Sitily  (1882) 

sense  it  means  a  wrongful  act  done  7  App.  Ga.  787,  52  L.  J.  Q.  B.  232 . 
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action  is  not  insult,  but  proved  or  presumed  injury  to 
rftpnfa^inn.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  communication  by  I 
the  speaker  or  writer  to  at  least  one  third  person ;  and  this! 
necessary  element  of  the  wrongful  act  is  technically  called  I 
publication.  It  need  not  amount  to  anything  like  publica- 
tion in  the  common  usage  of  the  word.  That  an  open 
message  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  telegraph  clerk  (y), 
or  a  manuscript  through  those  of  a  compositor  in  a  print- 
ing-office (A:),  is  enough  to  constitute  a  publication  to  those 
persons  if  they  are  capable  of  understanding  the  matters 
so  delivered  to  them.  Every  repetition  of  defamatory 
words  is  a  new  publication,  and  a  distmct  cauae^  of  action. 
ThQ  sale  of  a  copy  of  a  newspaper,  published  (in  the 
popular  sense)  many  years  ago,  to  a  person  sent  to  the 
newspaper  office  by  the  plaintiff  on  purpose  to  buy  it,  is  a 
fresh  publication  (/).  It  appears  on  the  whole  that  if  the 
defendant  has  placed  defamatory  matter  within  a  person's 
reach,  whether  it  is  likely  or  not  that  he  will  attend  to  the 
meaning  of  it,  this  throws  on  the  defendant  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  paper  was  not  read,  or  the  words  heard 
by  that  person ;  but  if  it  is  proved  that  the  matter  did  not 
come  to  his  knowledge,  there  is  no  publication  (m).  A 
person  who  is  an  unconscious  instrument  in  circulating 
libellous  matter,  not  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe 
that  the  document  he  circulates  contains  any  such  matter, 
is  free  from  liability  if  he  proves  his  ignorance.  Such  is 
the  case  of  a  newsvendor,  as  distinguished  from  the  pub- 
lishers, printers,  and  owners  of  newspapers.     "  A  news- 

(y)  See  WiUiafMon  y.  Freer  (1874)  ihe  text  to  be  printed  Ib  Arabio  or 

L.  R.  9  C.  P.  393,  43  L.  J.  C.  P.  Chinese,  or  the  mesaage  in  cipher. 
161.  (0  Duke  of  Brunswick  v.  Earmer 

(*)  Printing  is  for  this  reason  (1849)  14  Q.  B.  185,  19  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

prima  fade  a  publication,  Baldwin  20. 
V.    Elpkinston,    2    W.    Bl.    1037.  {m)  Blake  Odgers  164. 

There  are  obvious  exceptions,  as  if 

P.  U 
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paper  is  not  like  a  fire  ;  a  man  may  carry  it  about  without 
being  bound  to  suppose  that  it  is  likely  to  do  an  injury"  («). 
If  A.  is  justified  in  making  a  disparaging  communication 
about  B.'s  character  to  C.  (as,  under  certain  conditions, 
we  shall  see  that  he  may  be),  it  would  seem  upon  the 
tendency  and  analogy  of  the  authorities  now  before  us 
that  this  will  be  no  excuse  if,  exchanging  the  envelopes  of 
two  letters  by  inadvertence,  or  the  like,  he  does  in  fact 
communicate  the  matter  to  D.  It  has  been  held  other- 
wise {o)y  but  we  do  not  think  the  decision  is  generally 
accepted  as  good  law :  if  it  is  right  on  principle,  the 
earlier  authorities  on  "  publication  "  can  hardly  be  right 
also. 

Sending  a  defamatory  letter  to  a  wife  about  her  husband 
is  a  publication  :  *'man  and  wife  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
for  many  purposes,  one  person,  and  for  many  purposes" — 
of  which  this  is  one — "  different  persons  "  (p). 

Vicarious        On  the  general  principles  of  liability,  a  man  is  deemed 
tion.  to  publish  that  which  is  published  by  his  authority.     And 

the  authority  need  not  be  to  publish  a  particular  form  of 
words.  A  general  request,  or  words  intended  and  acted 
on  as  such,  to  take  public  notice  of  a  matter,  may  make 
the  speaker  answerable  for  what  is  published  in  conformity 
to  the  general  "  sense  and  substance  "  of  his  request  {q). 

(«)  Emmens  v.  PottU  (1885)  16  the  defendant  to  his  wife  is  not  a 

Q.  B.  Div.  354,  per  Bowen  L.  J.  publication :    Wennhak  v.  Morgan 

at  p.  368,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  51.     But  (1888)  20  Q.  B.  D.  636,  67  L.  J. 

it  seems  the  vendor  would  be  liable  Q.  B.  241. 

if  he  had  reason  to  know  that  the  {q)  Parkea  v.  Freaeott  (1869)  L. 

publication  contained,  or  was  likely  R.  4  Ex.  169,  38  L.  J.  Ex.  lOo, 

to  contain,  libellous  matter.  Ex.  Ch.    Whether  the  particular 

(o)  Totnpaofi  v.  Dashxcood  (1883)  publication  is  within  the  authority 

11  Q.  B.  D.43,  52L.  J.  Q.  B.  425.  is  a  question  of   fact.     All   the 

{p)   Wenman   v.   Ash  (1853)   13  Ck)urt  decide  is  that  verbal  dicta- 

G.  B.  836,  22  L.  J.  C.  P.  190,  per  tion  or  approval  by  the  principal 

Maule  J.    But  communication  by  need  not  be  shown. 
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A  person  who  is  generally  responsible  for  publication 
(such  BB  an  editor) ,  and  who  has  admitted  publication,  is 
not  as  a  rule  bound  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  actual 
author  (r). 

Supposing  the  authorship  of  the  words  complained  of  to  Constrnc- 
be  proved  or  admitted,  many  questions  may  remain.  words : 

The  construction  of  words  alleged  to  be  libellous  (we  *»'*"^^^' 
shall  now  use  this  term  as  equivalent  to  "defamatory," 
imless  the  context  requires  us  to  advert  to  any  distinction 
between  libel  and  slander)  is  often  a  matter  of  doubt.  In 
the  first  place  the  Court  has  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are 
capable  of  the  defamatory  meaning  ascribed  to  them. 
Whether  they  are  so  is  a  question  of  law  («).  If  they  are, 
and  if  there  is  some  other  meaning  which  they  are  also 
capable  of,  it  is  a  question  bt  fact  which  meaning  they  did 
convey  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  publication  in 
question.  An  averment  by  the  plaintifiE  that  words  not 
libellous  in  their  ordinary  meaning  or  without  a  special 
application  were  used  with  a  specified  libellous  meaning  or 
application  is  called  an  innuendo,  from  the  old  form  of 
pleading.  The  old  cases  contain  much  minute,  not  to  say 
frivolous,  technicality;  but  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  is 
now  reduced  to  something  like  what  is  expressed  above. 
The  requirement  of  an  innuendo,  where  the  words  are  not 
on  the  face  of  them  libellous,  is  not  affected  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  forms  of  pleading.  It  is  a  matter  of  substance,  for 
a  plaintifE  who  sues  on  words  not  in  themselves  libellous. 


(r)  Gibson  y.  £vans  (1889)  23  Q.  upon    consideration,    not    to    be 

B.  D.  384,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  612.  capable  of  such  a  meaning,  see  Jfw^- 

(«)  Capital  and  Counties  Sank  v.  li^an  v.  Cole  (1876)  L.  R.  10  Q.  B. 

Jffentp  (1882)  7  App.  Ca.   741,  62  649,  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  163;  for  one 

li.  J.  Q.  B.  232,  where  the  law  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  Hart 

is    elaborately  discussed.      For  a  v.  Wall  (1877)  2  0.  P.  D.  146,  46 

shorter   example   of   words   held,  L.  J.  0.  P.  227. 

ti2 
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and  does  not  allege  in  his  claim  that  they  oonvejed  a 
libellous  meaning,  and  show  what  that  meaning  was,  has 
failed  to  show  any  cause  of  action  (^).  Again,  explanation 
is  required  if  the  words  have  not,  for  judicial  purposes,  any 
receiyed  ordinary  meaning  at  all,  as  being  foreign,  pro- 
vincial, or  the  like(w).  This  however  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing  as  an  innuendo.  A  libel  in  a  foreign  language 
might  need  both  a  translation  to  show  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  and  a  distinct  further  innuendo  to  show 
that  they  bore  a  special  injurious  meaning. 

Libelloiis    -    The  actionable  or  innocent  character  of  words  depends! 

must  ^    ^ot  o^  ^^^  intention  with  which  they  were  published,  but! 

m^aw*aiid  ^^  ^^^  actual  meaning  and  tendency  when  published  (v).  \ 

proyed  in  A  man  is  bound  to  know  the  natural  eflfect  of  the  language 
he  uses.  But  where  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  put  an  action- 
able meaning  on  words  by  which  it  is  not  obviously  con- 
veyed, he  must  make  out  that  the  words  are  capable  of  that 
meaning  (which  is  matter  of  law)  and  that  they  did  con- 
vey it  (which  is  matter  of  fact) :  so  that  he  has  to  con- 
vince both  the  Court  and  the  jury,  and  will  lose  his  cause 
if  he  fail  with  either  (x).     Words  are  not  deemed  capable 

,  of  a  particular  meaning  merely  because  it  might  by  possi- 

bility be  attached  to  them :  there  must  be  something  in 
either  the  context  or  the  circumstances  that  would  suggest 
the  alleged  meaning  to  a  reasonable  mind  (y).  In  scho- 
lastic language,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  terms  should  be 
•*  patient "  of  the  injurious  construction ;  they  must  not 
only  suffer  it,  but  be  fairly  capable  of  it. 

(0  See  7  App.   0.    748    (Lord  (y)  Lord  Selbome,  7  App.  Oa. 

Selbome).  744;    Lord    Blackbnm,    t^.   778; 

(ti)  Blake  Odgers  109—112.  Lord  Bramwell,  ib,  792,  "I  think 

(i?)  7  App.  Ca.  768,  782,  790,  of.  tliat  the  defamer  is  he  who,   of 

p.  787.  many  inferences,  chooses  a  defa- 

(x)  Lord  Blackburn,  7  App.  Ca.  matory  one.'*           i 
776. 
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The  publication  is  no  less  the  speaker's  or  writer's  own  Kepoti- 
act,  and  none  the  less  makes  him  answerable,  because  he  reporu 
only  repeats  what  he  has  heard.  Libel  may  consist  in  a  2b2louB 
fair  report  of  statements  which  were  actually  made,  and  on 
an  occasion  which  then  and  there  justified  the  original 
speaker  in  making  them  (s) ;  slander  in  the  repetition  of  a 
rumour  merely  as  a  rumour,  and  without  expressing  any 
belief  in  its  truth  (a).  "A  man  may  wrongfully  and 
maliciously  repeat  that  which  another  person  may  have 
uttered  upon  a  justifiable  occasion,"  and  ''as  great  an 
injury  may  accrue  from  the  wrongful  repetition  as  from  the 
first  publication  of  slander;  the  first  utterer  may  have 
been  a  person  insane  or  of  bad  character.  The  person  who 
repeats  it  gives  greater  weight  to  the  slander  "  (J).  Cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind  may  count  for  much  in  assessing 
damages,  but  they  count  for  nothing  towards  determining 
whether  the  defendant  is  liable  at  all. 

From  this  principle  it  follows,  as  regards  spoken  words, 
that  if  A.  speak  of  Z.  words  actionable  only  with  special 
damage,  and  B.  repeat  them,  and  special  damage  ensue 
from  the  repetition  only,  Z.  shall  have  an  action  against 
B.,  but  not  against  A.  (c).  As  to  the  defendant's  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  matter  published  or  republished  by  him,  * 

that  may  affect  the  damages  but  cannot  affect  the  liability. 
Good  faith  occurs  as  a  material  legal  element  only  when 
we  come  to  the  exceptions  from  the  general  law  that  a  man 
utters  defamatory  matter  at  his  own  peril. 

(«)  Pureell  v.  Sowler  (1877)  2  G.  4th  Resolution  reported  in  the  far/ 

P.  Div.  215,  46  L.  J.  C.  P.  308.  of  Northampton^  ease,  12  Co.  Eep. 

(a)   Watkin  v.  Hall  (1868)  L.  R.  134,  is  not  law.     See  per  Parke  J., 

3  Q.  B.  396,  37  L.  J.  Q.  B.  125.  10  B.  &  C.  at  p.  275. 

{b)  Littledale  J.,  MeThertm  v.  (<?)  See  Parkint  v.  Scott  (1862)  1 

DanieU  (1829)  10  B.  &  C.  263,  273,  H.  &  C.  163,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  331, 

adopted  by  Blackburn  J.,  L.  R.  3  p.  218,  above. 
Q.  B.  400.    the  latter  part  of  the 
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3. — Excejytiom, 
Exccp-  ^e  YLOVf  have  to  mention  the  conditions  which  exclude, 

tions:  fair  ^  ^    ^  ' 

comment,    if   present,  liability  for  words  apparently  injurious  to 
reputation. 

Nothing  is  a  libel  which  is  a  fair  comment  on  a  subject 
fairly  open  to  public  discussion.  This  is  a  rule  of  common 
right,  not  of  allowance  to  persons  in  any  particular  situa- 
tion {d) ;  and  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  utterances  pro- 
tected by  it  as  being  privileged.  A  man  is  no  more 
privileged  to  make  fair  comments  in  public  on  the  public 
conduct  of  others  than  to  compete  fairly  with  them  in 
trade,  or  to  build  on  his  own  land  so  as  to  darken  their 
newly-made  windows.  There  is  not  a  cause  of  action 
with  an  excuse,  but  no  cause  of  action  at  all.  "  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  article  is  privileged,  but 
whether  it  is  a  libel "  (e).  This  is  settled  by  the  leading 
case  of  Camphell  v.  Smtti^woode(f).  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Merivale  v.  Qar^onlq\.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  honesty  of  the  critic's  belief  or  motive  is  no 
defence.  The  right  is  to  publidi  such  comment  as  in  the 
opinion  of  impartial  bystanders,  as  represented  by  the 
jury,  may  fairly  arise  out  of  the  matter  in  hand.  What- 
ever goes  beyond  this,  even  if  well  meant,  is  libellous. 
The  courts  have,  perhaps  purposely,  not  fixed  any 
standard  of  "fair  criticism  "  (A).  One  test  very  commonly 
applicable  is  the  distinction  between  action  and  motive; 
public  acts  and  performances  may  be  freely  censured  as  to 

{d)  See  per  Bowen  L.  J.,  Meri^  {jg)  (1887)   20  Q.   B.  Div.  276. 

vaU  v.  Carsm  (1887)  20  Q.  B.  Div.  This  miiat  be  taken   to  overrule 

at  p.  282,  58  L.  J.Q.  B.  548.  whatever  was  said  to  the  contrary 

(e)  Lord  Esher  M.  R.,  ib,  at  p.  mHenwoody, Harrison {1^12)  1j,'R, 

280.  7  C.  P.  606,  626,  41  L.  J.  C.  P.  206. 

(/)  3  B.  &  S.  769,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  (h)  Bowen  L.  J.,  20  Q.  B.  Div. 

186  (1863).  at  p.  283. 
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their  merits  or  probable  oonsequenoes,  but  wicked  or  dis- 
honest motives  must  not  be  imputed  upon  mere  surmise. 
Suoh  imputations,  even  if.  honestly  made,  are  wrongful, 
unless  there  is  in  fact  good  cause  for  them.  "  Where  a 
person  has  done  or  published  anything  which  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  invited  comment  ....  every  one  has  a 
right  to  make  a  fair  and  proper  comment ;  and  as  long  as 
he  keeps  within  that  limit,  what  he  writes  is  not  a  libel ; 
but  that  is  not  a  privilege  at  all.  .  .  .  Honest  belief  may 
frequently  be  an  element  which  the  jury  may  take  into 
consideration  in  considering  whether  or  not  an  alleged 
libel  was  in  excess  of  a  fair  comment ;  but  it  cannot  in 
itself  prevent  the  matter  being  libellous  "  (/). 

The  case  of  a  criticism  fair  in  itself  being  proved  to  be 
due  to  unfair  motives  in  the  person  making  it  is  not  known 
to  have  arisen,  nor  is  it  likely  to  arise,  and  it  need  not  be 
here  discussed  (J).  On  principle  it  seems  that  the  motive 
is  inunaterial ;  for  if  the  criticism  be  in  itself  justifiable, 
there  is  nothing  to  complain  of ;  unless  it  can  be  said  that 
comment  proceeding  from  an  indirect  and  dishonest  in- 
tention to  injure  the  plaintiff  is  not  criticism  at  all  {k). 
Evidence  tending  to  show  the  presence  of  improper  motives 
might  well  also  tend  to  show  that  the  comment  was  not 
fair  in  itself,  and  thus  be  material  on  either  view ;  as  on 
the  other  hand  to  say  of  some  kinds  of  criticism  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  malice  is  practically  equivalent  to 
saying  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  comment  being  other- 
wise than  fair  (/). 

(i)  BlackbiirzL   J.,    Campbell   r.  Sampson  (1879)  5  Ex.  Div.  53,  49 

SpoHiswoode,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  at  p.  L.  J.  Q.  B.  120 ;  and  per  Lord 

202;  op.Bowen  L.  J.,  20  Q.  B.  Div.  Esher  M.  R.,  20  Q.  B.  Div.  at  p. 

at  p.  284.  281. 

{j)  See  however  TFasoti  v.  JFalUr  (A)  Lord  Eaher  M.  R.,  Iferivale 

(1868)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  at  p.  96,  38  v.  Carson,  20  Q.  B.  Div.  276,  281. 

L.   J.   Q.   B.   34,   and  Stevens  v.  (/)  On  this  ground  the  actual 
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What  iB         What  acts  and  conduct  are  open  to  public  comment  is  a 

open  to 

comment,    question  for  the  Court,  but  one  of  judicial  common  sense 
Uw.^^  ^     rather  than  of  technical  definition.     Subject-matter  of  this 
kind  may  be  broadly  classed  under  two  types. 

The  matter  may  be  in  itself  of  interest  to  the  common 
weal,  as  the  conduct  of  persons  in  public  offices  or  affairs  (m) , 
of  those  in  authority,  whether  imperial  or  local  (n),  in 
the  administration  of  the  law,  of  the  managers  of  public 
institutions  in  the  affairs  of  those  institutions,  and  the 
like. 

Or  it  may  be  laid  open  to  the  public  by  the  Yoluntary 
act  of  the  person  concerned.  The  writer  of  a  book  offered 
for  sale,  the  composer  of  music  publicly  performed,  the 
author  of  a  work  of  art  publicly  exhibited,  the  manager  of 
a  public  entertainment,  and  all  who  appear  as  performers 
therein,  the  propounder  of  an  invention  or  discovery 
publicly  described  with  his  consent,  are  all  deemed  to 
submit  their  work  to  public  opinion,  and  must  take  the 
risks  of  fair  criticism ;  which  criticism,  being  itself  a  public 
act,  is  in  like  manner  open  to  reply  within  commensurate 
limits. 


What  is  actually  fair  criticism  is  a  question  of  fact, 


Whether 
comment 

is  fair,  provided  the  words  are  capable  of  being  understood  in  a 
fact  (if  sense  beyond  the  fair  (that  is,  honest)  expression  of  an 
consteuo-    unfavourable  opinion,  however  strong,  on  that  which  the 


decifiion  in  Eenwood  v.  Harriaotiy 
note  (y),  p.  230,  «(/?r«,  may  have 
been  right;  Bee  however  the  dis- 
senting judgment  of  Grove  J. 

(m)  Including  the  conduct  at  a 
public  meeting  of  persons  who 
attend  it  as  private  citizens :  Davin 
V.  Duncan  (1874)  L.  R.  9  0.  P.  396, 
43  L.  J.  C.  P.  185.  A  clergyman 
is  a  public  officer,  or  at  any  rate 


the  conduct  of  public  worship  and 
whatever  is  incidental  thereto  is 
matter  of  public  interest :  Kelly  v. 
Tinling  (1866)  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  699, 
36  L.  J.  Q.  B.  940,  cp.  Kelly  v. 
Sherlock  (1866)  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  at 
p.  689,  35  L.  J.  Q.  B.  209. 

(w)  Purcell  V.  Soxcler,  2  0.  P.  Div. 
216,  46  L.  J.  C.  P.  308. 
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plaintiff  has  submitted  to  the  public:   this  is  only  an  tionpos- 
application  of  the  wider  principle  above  stated  as  to  the  ^ 
construction  of  a  supposed  libel  {o). 

In  literary  and  artistic  usage  criticism  is  hardly  allowed 
to  be  fair  which  does  not  show  competent  intelligence  of 
the  subject-matter.  Courts  of  justice  have  not  the  means 
of  applying  so  fine  a  test :  and  a  right  of  criticism  limited 
to  experts  would  be  no  longer  a  common  right  but  a 
privilege. 

The  right  of  fair  criticism  will,  of  course,  not  cover 
imtrue  statements  concerning  alleged  specific  acts  of  mis- 
conduct {p)y  or  purporting  to  describe  the  actual  contents 
of  the  work  being  criticised  {q). 

Defamation  is  not  actionable  if  the  defendant  shows  Justifica- 
that  the  defamatory  matter  was  true ;  and  if  it  was  so,  the  ground  of 
purpose  or  motive  with  which  it  was  published  is  irrelevant.  *"^   ' 
For  although  in  the  current  phrase  the  statement  of  matter 
**true  in  g^ibp^^^^^^^*^  Q^i^  ^^i  ff^,(>f '^  is  said  to  be  justified, 
this  is  not  because  any  merit  is  attached  by  the  law  to  the 
disclosure  of  all  truth  in  season  and  out  of  season  (indeed 
it  may  be  a  criminal  offence),  but  because  of  the  demerit 
attaching  to  the  plaintiff  if  the  imputation  is  true,  whereby 
he  is  deemed  to  have  no  ground  of  complaint  for  the  fact 
being  communicated  to  his  neighbours.      It  is  not  that! 
uttering  truth  always  carries  its  own  justification,  but  that! 
the  law  bars  the  other  party  of  redress  which  he  does  not! 
deserve.     Thus  the  old  rule  is  explained,  that  where  truth 
is  relied  on  for  justification,  it  must  be  specially  pleaded ; 
the  cause  of  action  was  confessed,  but  the  special  matter 

(o)  Merivale  y.  Carton  (1887)  20  not  right. 
Q.  B.  Div.  276  ;  Jmner  v.  A^ Beckett  (p)  Davis  v.  Shepstone  (1886)  J. 

(1871)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  11,  41  L.  J.  C.  11  App.  Ca.  187,  66  L.  J.  P.  C. 

Q.  B.  14.     Qtf.  whether  the  dis-  51. 
senting  judgment  of  LuphJ*  was  (q)  Meriraley.  CarnoHf  supra. 
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avoided  the  plaintiflE's  right  (r).  "  The  law  will  not 
permit  a  man  to  recover  damages  in  respect  of  an  injury 
to  a  character  which  he  either  does  not  or  ought  not  to 
possess "(«).  This  defence,  as  authority  and  experience 
show,  is  not  a  favoured  one.  To  adopt  it  is  to  forego  the 
usual  advantages  of  the  defending  party,  and  commit  one- 
self to  a  counter-attack  in  which  only  complete  success  will 
be  profitable,  and  failure  will  be  disastrous. 

Must  be  What  the  defendant  has  to  prove  is  truth  in  substance^ 
tiaUy  that  is,  he  must  show  that  the  imputation  made  or 
<»™P«  •  repeated  by  him  was  true  as  a  whole  and  in  every 
material  part  thereof.  He  cannot  justify  part  of  a 
statement,  and  admit  liability  for  part,  without  distinctly 
severing  that  which  he  justifies  from  that  which  he  does 
not  {t).  What  parts  of  a  statement  are  material,  in.  the 
sense  that  their  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  makes  a  sensible 
difference  in  the  effect  of  the  whole,  is  *a  question  of 
fact(w). 

There  may  be  a  further  question  whether  tl|B  matter 
alleged  as  justification  is  sufficient,  if  proved,  to  cover  the 
whole  cause  of  action  arising  on  the  words  complained  of'; 
and  this  appears  to  be  a  question  of  law,  save  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  the  fixing  of  that  sense,  out  of  two  or  more 
possible  ones,  which  those  words  actually  conveyed.  It  is 
a  rule  of  law  that  one  may  not  justify  calling  the  editor 
of  a  journal  a  "felon  editor"  by  showing  that  he  was 
once  convicted  of  felony.  For  a  felon  is  one  who  has 
actually  committed  felony,  and  who  has  not  ceased  to  be  a 
felon  by  full  endurance  of  the  sentence  of  the  law,  or  by  a 

(r)  Compare  the  similar  doctrine  {t)  Fleming  v.  Dollar  (1889)   23 

in  trespass,  which  has  peculiar  con-  Q.  B.  D.  388,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  648. 
sequences.    But  of  this  in  its  place.  («)  Alexander  v.  North  Eastern 

(«)  littledale  J.,  10  B.  &  C.  at  R.  Co.  (1866)  6  B.  &  S.  340,  34 

p.  272.  L.  J.  Q.  B.  162. 
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pardon ;  not  a  man  erroneously  oonvioted,  or  one  who  has 
been  convioted  and  duly  discharged.  But  it  may  be  for  a 
jury  to  say  whether  calling  a  man  a  "  convioted  felon " 
imputed  the  quality  of  felony  generally,  or  only  conveyed 
the  fact  that  at  some  time  he  was  convicted  (x).  Where 
the  libel  charges  a  criminal  offence  with  circumstances  of 
moral  aggravation,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  justification  to 
aver  the  committiDg  of  the  offence  without  those  circum- 
stances, though  in  law  they  may  be  irrelevant,  or  relevant 
only  as  evidence  of  some  element  or  condition  of  the 
offence  (t/).  The  limits  of  the  authority  which  the  Court 
will  exercise  over  juries  in  handling  questions  of  "  mixed 
fact  and  law  "  must  be  admitted  to  be  hard  to  define  in 
this  and  other  branches  of  the  law  of  defamation. 

Apparently  it  would  make  no  difference  in  law  that  the  Defen- 
defendant  had  made  a  defamatory  statement  without  any  belie/im- 
belief  in  its  truth,  if  it  turned  out  afterwards  to  have  been  ™**<»^*^- 
true  when  made :  as,  conversely,  it  is  certain  that  the  most 
honest  and  even  reasonable  belief  is  of  itself  no  justifica- 
tion.    Costs,  however,  are  now  in  the  disoretion^^f .  the 
fiourt.       «« 

In  order  that  public  duties  may  be  discharged  without  Immunity 
fear,  unqualified  protection  is  given  to  language  used  in  bers  of " 
the  exercise  of  parliamentary  and  judicial  functions.     A  ^^^J^d 
member  of  Parliament  cannot  be  lawfully  molested  out-  judgree. 
side  Parliament  by  civil  action,  or  otherwise,  on  account 
of  anything  said  by  bim  in  his  place  in  either  House  {z), 

(«)  leyman  r.  Latimer  (1878)  3  Wm.  &  M.  sees.  2,  c.  2,  "That 

Ex.  Div.  352,  47  L.  J.  Ex.  470.  the  freedome  of  speech  and  de- 

(y)  SeUham  y.  JBlaekicood  (1851)  bates  or  proceedings  in  Parlyament 

11  C.  B.  128,  20  L.  J.  C.  P.  187,  a  ought   not   to   be   impeached   or 

very  curious  case.  questioned  in  any  court  or  place 

(«)  St.  4  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8  (Pro  out  of  Parlyament.*' 
Ricardo  Strode) ;  Bill  of  Rights,  1 
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An  action  will  not  lie  against  a  judge  for  any  words  used 
by  him  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  a  court  of  justice  («). 
It  is  not  open  to  discussion  whether  the  words  were  or 
were  not  in  the  nature  of  fair  comment  on  the  matter  in 
hand^  or  otherwise  relevant  or  proper,  or  whether  or  not 
they  were  used  in  good  faith. 

Other  Parties,  advocates,  and  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice 

judicial      are  under  the  like  protection.     They  are  subject  to  the 
ioga,  authority  of  the  Court  itself,  but  whatever  they  say  in  the 

course  of  the  proceedings  and  with  reference  to  the  matter 
in  hand  is  exempt  from  question  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
slander  for  a  prisoner's  counsel  to  make  insinuations 
against  the  prosecutor,  which  might,  if  true,  explain  some 
of  the  facts  proved,  however  gross  and  uhf o]imded  those 
insinuations  may  be  (i) ;  nor  for  a  witness  after  his  cross- 
examination  to  volunteer  a  statement  of  opinion  by  way 
of  vindicating  his  credit,  which  involves  a  criminal  accu- 
sation against  a  person  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
case  (c).  The  only  limitation  is  that  the  words  must  in 
some  way  have  reference  to  the  inquiry  the  Court 
engaged  in.  A  duly  constituted  military  court  of  inquiry 
is  for  this  purpose  on  the  same  footing  as  an  ordinary 
*  court  of  justice  (d).     So  is  a  select  committee  of  the  House 

of  Commons  (e).     Statements  coming  within  this  rule  are 

(a)  Scott  V.  Stansfield  (1868)  L.  R.  {c)  Seanian  r,  Kethercli/t  (1876)  2 

3  Ex.  220,  37  L.  J.  Ex.  165 ;  the  C.  P.  Div.  63,  46  L.  J.  C.  P.  128. 

protection  extends  to  judicial  acts,  (d)  Dawkins     v.     L&rd    Rokehy 

see  the  chapter  of  General  Excep-  (1873-5)  Ex.  Gh.  and  H.  L.,  L.  R. 

tions   above,   pp.   103—106,    and  8  Q.  B.  265,  7  H.  L.  744,  45  L.  J. 

further     illustrations    ap,    Blake  Q.  B.  8,  see  opinion  of  judges  7 

Odgers  188.  H.  L.  at  p.  762 ;  Daiokifur.  Prince 

{b)  Mufuter  v.  Lamb   (1883)    11  Edvrard  of  Saxe   Weimar  (1876)  1 

Q.  B.  Div.  688,  where  authorities  Q.  B.  D.  499,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  667. 

arecoUected.  (e)  Goffin   v.   Donnelly  (1881)   6 

Q.  B.  D.  307,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  303. 


in  V 
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said  to  be  "  absolutely  privileged/'  The  reason  for  pre- 
eludiiig  all  discussion  of  their  reasonableness  or  good  faith 
before  another  tribunal  is  one  of  public  policy,  laid  down 
to  the  same  effect  in  all  the  authorities.  The  law  does  not 
seek  to  protect  a  dishonest  witness  or  a  reckless  advocate, 
but  deems  this  a  less  evil  than  exposing  honest  witnesses 
and  advocates  to  vexatious  actions. 


As  to  reports  made  in  the  course  of  naval  or  military  Reporta  of 
duty,  but  not  with  reference  to  any  pending  judicial  pro-  &c.  ' 
ceeding,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  come  under  this  head 
or  that  of  "  qualified  privilege."  A  majority  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  has  held  (against  a  strong  dissent),  not 
exactly  that  they  are  "  absolutely  privileged,"  but  that  an 
ordinary  court  of  law  will  not  determine  questions  of  naval 
or  military  discipline  and  duty.  But  the  decision  is  not 
received  as  conclusive  (/). 

There  is  an  important  class  of  cases  in  which  a  middle  Qualified 

unmunitY 

course  is  taken  between  the  common  rule  of  unqualified  of  *<  priyi- 


responsibility  for  one's  statements,  and  the  exceptional  oommuni- 
rules  which  give,  as  we  have  just  seen,  absolute  protection  <»*^<>^-" 
to  the  kinds  of  statements  covered  by  them.  In  many 
relations  of  life  the  law  deems  it  politic  and  necessary  to 
protect  the  honest  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the 
character  and  merits  of  persons,  to  the  extent  appropriate 
to  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  but  not  necessary  to  prevent 


{f)J)awk%ntY,LordFauUt(lS69)  Mart  v.  Oumpaeh  (1872)  L.  R.  4 

L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  94,  39  L.  J.  Q.  B.  P.  C.  439,  464,  42  L.  J.  P.  O.  26, 

53,  see  the  diflsentmg  judgment  of  is  quite  neutral.    Tbey  declined  to 

Gockbum  C.  J.,  and  the  notes  of  presume  that  such  an  '^absolute 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  Dig.  Cr.  L.  privilege"  existed  by  the  law  and 

ait.  276,  and  Mr.  Blake  Odgers,  customs   of    China  as    to  official 

op,  eit.  196.    The  reference  of  the  reports  to  the  Chinese  Government 
Judicial  Committee  to  the  case  in 
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the  person  ajSected  from  Bhowing,  if  he  can,  that  an 
unfayourahle  opinion  expressed  concerning  him  is  not 
honest.  Occasions  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  priyileged, 
and  oommunieations  made  in  pursuance. of  the  duty  or 
right  incident  to  them  are  said  to  be  privileged  by  the 
occasion.  The  term  "  qualified  privilege  "  is  often  used  to 
mark  the  requirement  of  good  faith  in  such  cases,  in  con- 
trast to  the  cases  of  "  absolute  privilege  "  above  mentioned. 
Fair  reports  of  judicial  and  parliamentaiy  proceedings  are 
put  by  the  latest  authorities  in  the  same  category.  Such 
reports  must  be  fair  and  substantially  correct  in  fact  to 
begin  with,  and  also  must  not  be  published  from  motives 
of  personal  ill-will ;  and  this  although  the  matter  reported 
was  "  absolutely  privileged "  as  to  the  original  utterance 
of  it. 

Conditions  The  conditions  of  immunity  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 
privilege.  The  occasion  must  be  privileged :  and  if  the  defendant 
establishes  this,  he  will  not  be  liable  unless  the  plaintiif  can 
prove  that  the  communication  was  not  honestly  made  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  a  legal,  moral  or  social  duty, 
or  with  a  view  to  the  just  protection  of  some  private 
interest  or  of  the  public  good  by  giving  information 
appearing  proper  to  be  given,  but  from  some  improper 
motive  and  without  due  regard  to  truth. 

Such  proof  may  consist  either  in  external  evidence  of 
personal  ill-feeling  or  disregard  of  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
or  in  the  manner  or  terms  of  the  communication,  or  acts 
accompanying  and  giving  point  to  it,  being  imreasonable 
and  improper,  "  in  excess  of  the  occasion,"  as  we  say. 

<<  Express  The  rule  formerly  was,  and  still  sometimes  is,  expressed 
in  an  artificial  manner  derived  from  the  style  of  pleading 
at  common  law. 
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The  law,  it  is  said,  presumes  or  implies  malice  in  all_ 
^^ft<">g  /^jL/l^f  ftp  ft^niy  word  a »  this  presumption  may  be 
rebutted  by  showing  that  the  words  were  uttered  on  a 
privileged  occasion ;  but  after  this  the  plaintiff  may  allege 
and  prove  express  or  actual  malice,  that  is,  wrong  motive. 
He  need  not  prove  malice  in  the  first  instance,  because  the 
law  presumes  it ;  when  the  presumption  is  removed,  the 
field  is  still  open  to  proof.  But  the  "  malice  in  law  "  which 
was  said  to  be  presumed  is  not  the  same  as  the  **  express 
malice"  which  is  matter  of  proof.  To  have  a  lawful 
occasion  and  abuse  it  may  be  as  bad  as  doing  harm  without 
any  lawful  occasion,  or  worse ;  but  it  is  a  different  thing  in 
substance.  It  is  better  to  say  that  where  there  is  a  dutyJ 
though  of  imperfect  obligation,  or  a  right,  though  noij 
answering  to  any  legal  duty,  to  communicate  matter  of 
certain  kind,  a  person  acting  on  that  occasion  in  discharge  o^ 
the  duty  or  exercise  of  the  right  incurs  no  liability,  and 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who  allege  that  he  was  not) 
so  acting  {g). 

The  occasions  giving  rise  to  privileged  communications  AlVTbat  are 
may  be  in  matters  of  legal  or  social  duty,  as  where  a  confi-  occasions, 
dential  report  is  made  to  an  oi&cial  superior,  or  in  the 
common  case  of  giving  a  character  to  a  servant ;  or  they 
may  be  in  the  way  of  self-defence,  or  the  defence  of  an 
interest  common  to  those  between  whom  the  words  or 
writing  pass;  or  they  may  be  addressed  to  persons  in 
public  authority  with  a  view  to  the  exercise  of  their 
authority  for  the  public  good ;  they  may  also  be  matter 
published  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  for  purposes 
of  general  information. 

As  to  occasions  of  private   duty ;  the  result  of  the  Moral  or 

iff)  See  per  Lord  Blackburn,  7  App.  Ca.  787. 
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social 
duty. 


aathorities  appears  to  be  that  any  state  of  facts  making  it 
'  right  in  the  interests  of  society  for  one  person  to  commu- 
nicate to  another  what  he  believes  or  has  heard  regarding 
any  person's  conduct  or  character  will  constitute  a  privi- 
leged occasion  (h). 

Answers  to  confidential  inquiries,  or  to  any  inquiries 
made  in  the  course  o£  affairs  for  a  reasonable  purpose,  are 
clearly  privileged.  So  are  communications  made  by  a 
person  to  one  to  whom  it  is  his  especial  duty  to  give 
information  by  virtue  of  a  standing  relation  between 
them,  as  by  a  solicitor  to  his  client  about  the  soundness  of 
a  security,  by  a  father  to  his  daughter  of  full  age  about 
the  character  and  standing  of  a  suitor,  and  the  like. 
Statements  made  without  request  and  apart  from  any 
special  relation  of  confidence  may  or  may  not  be  privi- 
leged according  to  the  circumstances;  but  it  cannot  be 
prudently  assumed  that  they  will  be  (t).  The  nature  of 
the  interest  for  the  sake  of  which  the  communication 
is  made  (as  whether  it  be  public  or  private,  whether  it  is 
one  touching  the  preservation  of  life,  honour,  or  morals, 
or  only  matters  of  ordinary  business),  the  apparent  im- 
portance and  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  other  such 
points  of  discretion  for  which  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  will  all  have  their  weight ;  how  far  any  of  them 
will  outweigh  the  general  presumption  against  officious 
interference  must  always  be  more  or  less  doubtful  {k). 


Self-pro- 
tection. 


Examples  of  privileged  communications  in  self-protec- 


W  See  .1 
Davies  v.  Ski 
at  p.  611.   \ 


See  ,per    Blackburn   J.    in 
(tfflrf(1870)L.R.6Q.B. 


(»)  Gases  )f  this  kind  have  been 
very  trouUeeome.  See  Blake 
Odger8  217--221. 


[k)  See  Coxhead  v.  Richard* 
(1846)  2  C.  B.  669,  16  L.  J.  C.  P. 
278,  where  the  Court  was  equally 
divided,  rather  as  to  the  reasonably 
apparent  urgency  of  the  particular 
occasion  than  on  any  definable 
principle. 
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iion,  or  the  protection  of  a  common  interest,  are  a  warning 
given  by  a  master  to  his  servants  not  to  associate  with  a 
former  fellow-servant  whom  he  has  discharged  on  the 
ground  of  dishonesty  (/) ;  a  letter  from  a  creditor  of  a 
firm  in  liquidation  to  another  of  the  creditors,  conveying 
information  and  warning  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  member  of 
the  debtor  firm  in  its  affairs  {m).  The  holder  of  a  public 
office,  when  an  attack  is  publicly  made  on  liis  official 
conduct,  may  defend  himself  with  the  like  publicity  (w). 

Communications  addressed  in  good  faith  to  persons  in  a  Informa- 
public  position  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  information  public 
to  be  used  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  the  punishment  of  ^ 
crime,  or  the  security  of  public  morals,  are  in  like  maimer 
privileged,  provided  the  subject-matter  is  at  least  reason- 
ably believed  to  be  within  the  competence  of  the  person 
addressed  (o).     The  communication  to  an  incumbent  of 
reports  affecting  the  character  of  his  curate  is  privileged,  at 
all  events  if  made  by  a  neighbour  or  parishioner ;  so  are 
consultations  between  the  clergy  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood arising  out  of  the  same  matter  (p), 

(/)  Somerville  v.  Hawkint  (1850)  it  would  be  more  usual  to  address 
10  C.  B.  683,  20  L.  J.  G.  P.  133.  suoh  a  memorial  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
Cm)  Spill  T.  Maule  (1869)  Ex.  Ch.  cellor.  Complaints  made  to  the 
L.  R.  4  Ex.  232,  38  L.  J.  Ex.  138.  Privy  Council  against  an  officer 
(n)  Laughton  y.  Bishop  of  Sodor  whom  the  Council  is  by  statute 
and  Man  (1872)  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  495,  empowered  to  remove  are  in  this 
42  L.  J.  P.  C.  11.  category;  the  absolute  privilege 
(o)  Earritoti  v.  Bush  (1856)  5  of  judicial  proceedings  cannot 
E.  &  B.  344,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  25.  be  claimed  for  them,  though  the 
There  however  it  was  held  that  power  in  question  may  be  exer- 
it  was  not,  in  fact,  irregular  to  ciseable  only  on  inquiry:  JProetor 
address  a  memorial  complaining  of  y.  IFebsler  (1886)  16  Q.  B.  D.  112, 
the  conduct  of  a  justice  of  the  65  L.  J.  Q.  B.  150. 
peace  to  a  Secretary  of  State  (see  (p)  Clark  v.  Molyneux  (1877)  3 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  as  to  Q.  B.  Div.  237,  47  L.  J.  Q.  B.  230. 
the  incidents  of  that  office),  though 
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Fair  Fair  reports  (as   distinguished  from  eommeiit)  are  a 

distinct  class  of  publications  enjoying  the  protection  of 
"  qualified  privilege  "  to  the  extent  to  be  mentioned.  The 
fact  that  imputations  have  been  made  on  a  privileged 
occasion  will,  of  course,  not  exempt  from  liability  a  person 
who  repeats  them  on  an  occasion  not  privileged.  Even  if 
the  original  statement  be  made  with  drcumstances  of 
publicity,  and  be  of  the  kind  known  as  "  absolutely  privi- 
leged," it  cannot  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  republica- 
tion is  justifiable.  Certain  specific  immunities  have  been 
ordained  by  modem  decisions  and  statutes.  They  rest  on 
particular  grounds,  and  are  not  to  be  extended  (q).  Matter 
not  coming  under  any  of  them  must  stand  on  its  own 
merits,  if  it  can,  as  a  fair  comment  on  a  subject  of  public 
interest. 


Parlia-  By  statute  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  9,  a.d.  1840)  the  publication 

m6iitiirry  -   —  ,      -  _.  -^^ 

papers.       of  any  reports,  papers,   votes,  or  proceedings  of    either 

House  of  Parliament  by  the  order  or  under  the  autho- 
rity of  that  House  is  absolutely  protected,  and  so -is  tiie 
republication  in  full.  Extracts  and  abstracts  are  protected 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury  they  were  published  honAfide^ 
and  vrithout  malice  (r). 

Parlia-  I  Fair  reporte  of  parliamentary  and  public  judicial  pro- 
debates  jceedings  are  treated  as  privileged  communications.  It  has 
dal  pro-"  ^^^S  ^^^^  settled  (s)  that  fair  and  substantially  accurate 
««©d^fir8'  reports  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  are  on  this  foot- 
ing.    As  late  as  1868  it  was   decided  (^)  that  the  same 

{q)  See  Bavia  v.  Shepstme  (1886)  to  tlirow  the  burden  of  proving 

J.  C,  11  App.  Ca.  187,  66  L.  J.  gr^od  faith  on  the  pablisher,  which 

P.  0.  61.  probably  was  not  intended. 

(r)  See   Blake  Odgers,   op.   eit.  (*)  Per  cnr.  in  Waaon  v.  Walter, 

186-6.    The  words  of  the  Act,  in  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  at  p.  87. 

their  literal  construction,   appear  (i)    Waaon  v.   Walter,   L.   R.  4 
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measure  of  immunity  extends  to  reports  of  parliamentaiy 
debates,  notwithstanding  that  proceedings  in  Parliament 
are  technically  not  public,  and,  still  later,  that  it  extends 
to  fair  reports  of  the  quasi-judicial  proceedings  of  a  body 
established  for  public  purposes,  and  invested  with  quasi- 
judicial  authority  for  effecting  those  purposes  {u).  In 
the  case  of  judicial  proceedings  it  is  immaterial  whether 
they  are  preliminary  or  final,  and,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing modem  opinion,  whether  contested  or  ex  parte,  and 
also  whether  the  Court  actually  has  jurisdiction  or  not,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  acting  in  an  apparently  regular  manner  (a?) . 
The  report  need  not  be  a  report  of  the  whole  proceedings, 
provided  it  gives  a  fair  and  substantially  complete  account 
of  the  case :  but  whether  it  does  give  such  an  account  seems 
to  be  a  pure  question  of  fact,  even  if  the  part  which  is 
separately  reported  be  a  judgment  purporting  to  state  the 
facts  (y).  The  report  must  not  in  any  case  be  partial  to 
the  extent  of  nusrepresenting  the  judgment  (2) .  It  may  be 
libellous  to  publish  even  a  correct  extract  from  a  register  of 
judgments  in  such  q»  way  as  to  suggest  that  a  judgment  is 
outstanding  when  it  is  in  fact  satisfied  (a).  By^statute 
"  a  fair  and  accurate  report  in  any  newspaper  of  proceed^ 
ings  publicly  heard  before  any  court  exercising  judicial 

Q.  B.  73,  38  L.  J.  Q.  B.  34.    And  the  proceeding   reported  was  an 

editorial    comments   on   a   debate  application  to  a  police  mag^trate, 

publiBhed  by  the  same  newspaper  who,  after  hearing  the  facts  stated, 

which   publishes   the   report    are  declined  to  act  on  the  g^nnd  of 

entitled    to    the    benefit    of    the  want  of  jurisdiction :  Zeteis  y.  Levy 

general  rule  as  to  fair  comment  on  (1858)  E.  B.  &  E.  537,  27  L.  J. 

public  affaks:   ib.    Cp.  the  Ger-  Q.  B.  282. 

man  Federal  Constitution,  arts.  22,  (y)  Maedougall  v.  Knight  (1889) 

30.  14  App.  Ca.  194, 58  L.  J.  Q.  B.  637. 

(u)  AUbtUt  y.  Otneral  Council  of  (z)  Hayward  ^  Co,  v.  Sayward 

Medical  Education  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  #  Son  (1886)  34  Ch.  D.  198,  56  L. 

Div.  400,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  606.  J.  Ch.  287. 

(x)   UsiU  V.  Hale9  (1878)  3  C.  P.  («)   mUianu  v.  Smith  (1888)  22 

D.  319,  47  L.  J.  C.  P.  323,  where  Q.  B.  D.  134,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  21. 

r2 
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autli_Qrity  "  is,  ^^  if  published  contemporaneously  with,  such 
proceedings/^  privileged  (6).  The  rule  does  not  extend  to 
justify  the  reproduction  of  matter  in  itself  obscene,  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  general  publication  (c),  or  of  proceedings 
of  which  the  publication  is  forbidden  by  the  Court  in  which 
they  took  place. 

V^«n-  An  ordinary  newspaper  report  furnished  by  a  regular 

reports,  reporter  is  all  but  conclusively  presumed,  if  in  fact  fair 
and  substantially  correct,  to  have  been  published  in  good 
faith ;  but  an  outsider  who  sends  to  a  public  print  even  a 
fair  report  of  judicial  proceedings  containing  personal  im- 
putations invites  the  question  whether  he  sent  it  honestly 
for  purposes  of  information,  or  from  a  motive  of  personal 
hostility ;  if  the  latter  is  found  to  be  the  fact,  he  is  liable 
to  an  action  (d). 

Newspaper  reports  of  public  meetings  and  of  meetings 
of  vestries,  town  councils,  and  other  local  authorities,  and 
of  their  committees,  of  royal  or  parliamentary  conmiissions, 
and  of  select  committees,  are  privileged  under  the  Law  of 
Libel  Amendfflent  Act,  1888  (e),  A  public  meeting  is  for 
this  purpose  "  any  meeting  bona  fide  and  lawfully  held  for 
a  lawfid  purpose,  and  for  the  furtherance  or  discussion 
of  any  matter  of  public  concern,  whether  the  admission 
thereto  be  general  or  restricted."  The  defendant  must  not 
have  refused  on  request  to  insert  in  the  same  newspaper  a 
reasonable  contradiction  or  explanation.  Moreover  "the 
publication  of  any  matter  not  of  public  concern,  and  the 

(*)  61^&62yict.c.64^s.3»    The  (rf)  SUven%  v.  Sampson  (1879)  6 

earlier  casefi  are  still  material  to  Ex.  DrvTo^,  49  L.  J.  Q.  B.  120. 

show  what  is  a  fair  and  accurate  («)  61  &  62  Vict.  o.  64,  s.  4.    The 

report.  ill-drawn  enactment  of  1 88 1  for  the 

(<?)  Steele  v.  Brannan  (1872)  L.  B.  same  purpose,  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  61, 

7  0.  P.  261  (a  criminal  case) ;  61  &  s.  2,  is  repealed  by  sect.  2  of  this 

62  Viot.  0.  64,  s.  3.  Act. 
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publication  of  which  is  not  for  the  public  benefit,"  is  not 
protected  (/). 

In  the  case  of  privileged  communications  of  a  confl-  Excess  of 
dential  kind,  the  failure  to  use  ordinary  means  of  ensuring  ^"  ^^' 
privacy — as  if  the  matter  is  sent  on  a  post-card  instead  of 
in  a  sealed  letter,  or  telegraphed  without  evident  necessity 
— will  destroy  the  privilege ;  either  as  evidence  of  malice, 
or  because  it  constitutes  a  publication  to  persons  in  respect 
of  whom  there  was  not  any  privilege  at  all.  The  latter 
view  seems  on  principle  the  better  one  (g).  It  would  also 
seem  that  if  a  communication  intended  to  be  made  on  a 
privileged  occasion  is  by  the  sender's  negligence  (as  by 
putting  letters  in  wrong  envelopes)  delivered  to  a  person 
who  is  a  stranger  to  that  occasion,  the  sender  has  not  any 
benefit  of  privilege.  The  contrary  has  been  decided  by  a 
Divisional  Court  (A),  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
decision  is  by  no  means  universally  accepted  in  the  profes- 
sion as  good  law. 

Where  the  existence  of  a  privileged  occasion  is  estab-  Hojiest 
flished,  we  have  seen  that  the  plaintifE  must  give  aflSrmative  not  n^s- 
jproof  of  malice,  that  is,  a  dishonest  personal  ill-will,  in  J^^^ablo 
/order  to  succeed.     It  is  not  for  the  defendant  to  prove  ^>elief. 
that  his  belief  was  founded  on  reasonable  grounds.     To 
constitute  malice  there  must  be  something  more  than  the 
absence  of  reasonable  ground  for  belief  in  the  matter  com- 
municated.    That  may  be  evidence  of  reckless  disregard 

(/)  Ibid,    In  a  civil  action  on  {ff)  Williamton   v.   Freer    (1874) 

whom  is  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  L.  R.  9  G.  P.  393,  43  L.  J.  C.  P. 

this?     See  Blake  Odgers,  381-3,  161. 

on  the  repealed  section  of  1881,  (h)  Tompton  v.  Dashtvood  (1883) 

where  howeyer  this  qualification  11  Q.  B.  D.  43,  52  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

was  by  way  of  condition  and  not  425. 
by  way  of  proviso. 
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of  truth,  but  is  not  always  even  such  evidenoe.  A  man 
may  be  honest  and  yet  unreasonably  credulous ;  or  it  may 
be  proper  for  him  to  communicate  reports  or  suspicions 
which  ne  himself  does  not  believe.  In  either  case  he  is 
within  the  protection  of  the  rule  (t).  It  has  been  found 
difficult  to  impress  this  distinction  upon  juries,  and  the 
involved  language  of  the  authorities  about  "  implied  "  and 
•**  express  "  malice  has,  no  doubt,  added  to  the  difficulty. 
The  result  is  that  the  power  of  the  Court  to  withhold 
a  case  from  the  jury  on  the  ground  of  a  total  want  of 
evidence  has  on  this  point  been  carried  very  far  {J).  In 
theory,  however,  the  relation  of  the  Court  to  the  jury  is 
the  same  as  in  other  questions  of  "  mixed  fact  and  law." 
Similar  difficulties  have  been  felt  in  the  law  of  Negligence, 
as  we  shall  see  under  that  head. 

In  assessing  damages  the  jury  "  are  entitled  to  look_at 
the  whole_ponduct  pLthfi .  d^f eadant  from  the  time  the 
hbel  was _Eijibliahed  down  io  the. timfl.  they  gavaiheix  ver- 
dict.  They  may  consider  what  lus  oondjuctJhias  been  be- 
fore action^  ,after  action,  and  in  Court  during  the  trial." 
And  the  verdict  will  not  be  set  aside  on  the  groimd  of  the 
damages  being  excessive,  unless  the  Court  thinks  the 
amount  such  as  no  twelve  men  could  reasonably  have 
given  {k). 

Lord  Campbell's  A?*  .(^  &  T^ict.  c.  96,  ss.  1.2),  contains 
special  provisions"  as  fo  provmg  Hie  offer  of  an  apology 
in  mitigation  of  damages  in  actions  for  defamation,  and 
payment  into  court  together  with  apology  in  actions  for 
libel  in  a  public  print  (7). 

Where  money  has  been  paid  into  Court  in  an  action  for 
libel,  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  interrogate  the  de- 
fendant as  to  the  sources  of  his  information  or  the  means 
used  to  verify  it  (m), 

(i)^  Clark  V.  Molyneux  (1877)  3  Q. 
B.  Div.  237,  47  L.  J.  Q.  B.  230, 
per  Bramwell  L.  J.  at  p.  244 ;  per 
Brett  L.  J.  at  pp.  247-8;  per 
Cotton  L.  J.  at  p.  249. 

{j)  Zauffhion  v.  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man  (1872)  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  495, 
42  L.  J.  P.  C.  11,  and  authorities 
there  cited ;  SpiU  v.  MauU  (1869) 
Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  4  Ex.  232,  38  L.  J. 
Ex.  138. 


(yfc)  Praedx,  Graham  (1889)  24  Q. 
B.  Div.  53,^. 

(/)  The  Rules  of  Court  of  1876 
had  the  effect  of  enlarging  and  so 
far  superseding  the  latter  provi- 
sion; but  see  now  Order  XXII. 
r.  1,  and  **  The  Annual  Practice  " 
thereon.  See  also  51  &  62  Vict, 
c.  64,  8.  6. 

(f«)  PameU  v.  Walter  (1890)  24 
Q.  B.  D.  441. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WRONGS  OF   FRAUD  AND   MALICE. 


I. — Deceit. 
In  the  foregoing  chapters  we  dealt  with  wrongs  affecting  Nature 

of  the 
■wrong. 


the  so-called  primary  rights  to  security  for  a  man's  person,  ^     ^ 


to  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  and  obedience  of  his 
family,  and  to  his  reputation  and  good  name.  In  these 
cases,  exceptional  conditions  excepted,  the  knowledge  or 
state  of  mind  of  the  person  violating  the  right  is  not 
material  for  determining  his  legal  responsibility.  This  is 
so  even  in  the  law  of  defamation,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  artificial  use  of  the  word  "  malice  "  notwithstanding. 
"We  now  come  to  a  kind  of  wrongs  in  which  either  a* 
positive  wrongful  intention,  or  such  ignorance  orjndiffe- 
rence  as  amountsjbo  ^guilty  recklessness  (in  Roman  terms 
either  dolm  or  culpa  lata)  is  a  necessary  element ;  so  that 
liability  is  founded  not  in  an  absolute  right  of  the  plaintiff, 
but  in  the  unrighteousness  of  the  defendant. 

The  wrong  called^  Deceit  consists  in  jeading..a_man  into  Concur- 
dainage  by  wnfully  or  recklesdy. causing  him  to  believe  Siotion^' 
and  act  on  a  falsehoods   It  is  a  cause  of  action  by  the  ??°^J 
common  law  (the   action  being  an  action  on  the  case  eqmty. 
founded  on  the  ancient  writ  of  deceit  (a),  which  had  a 
much  narrower  scope) :  and  it  has  likewise  been  dealt  with 
by  courts  of   equity  under  the  general  jurisdiction  of 

(a)  F.  N.  B.  95  E.  9qq. 
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the  Chancery  in  matters  of  fraud.  The  principles  worked 
out  in  the  two  jurisdictions  are  beKeved  to  be  identical  (ft), 
though  there  may  be  a  theoretical  difference  as  to  the 
character  of  the  remedy,  which  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
did  not  purport  to  be  damages  but  restitution  (c).  Since 
1875,  therefore,  we  have  in  this  case  a  real  and  perfect 
fusion  of  rules  of  common  law  and  equity  which  formerly 
were  distinct,  though  parallel  and  similar. 

Difflcnl-         The  subject  has  been  one  of  considerable  difficulty  for 

Bubjeot :     Several  reasons. 

^  wiSr       I^irstj  ^eJ^;W^f  tort  is  here  much  complicated  .with  ihfiL 

oontraot.  lav^  of  contract.  A  false  statement  may  be  the  induce- 
ment to  a  contract,  or  may  be  part  of  a  contract,  and  in 
these  capacities  may  give  rise  to  a  claim  for  the  rescission  of 
the  contract  obtained  by  its  means,  or  for  compensation 
for  breach  of  the  contract  or  of  a  collateral  warranty.  A 
false  statement  unconnected  with  any  contract  may  like- 
wise create,  by  way  of  estoppel,  an  obligation  analogous  to 
contract.  And  a  statement  capable  of  being  regarded  in 
one  or  more  of  these  ways  may  at  the  same  time  afford  a 
cause  of  action  in  tort  for  deceit.  "  If,  when  a  man  thinks 
it  highly  probable  that  a  thing  exists,  he  chooses  to  say  he 
knows  the  thing  exists,  that  is  really  asserting  what  is 
false :  it  is  positive  fraud.  That  has  been  repeatedly  laid 
down.  ...  If  you  choose  to  say,  and  say  without  inquiry, 
*  I  warrant  that,'  that  is  a  contract.  If  you  say,  *  I  know 
it,'  and  if  you  say  that  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of 
inquiry,  that  is  a  false  representation — you  are  saying 
what  is  false  to  induce  them  to  act  upon  it "  (d). 

The  grounds  and  results  of  these  forms  of  liability  are 

(b)  See   per   Lord    Chelmsford,  (rf)  Lord  Blackburn,  Broumlie  t. 
L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  390.                        CampbeU  (1880)  6  App.  Ca.  (Sc.)  at 

(c)  See  p.  175,  aboye.  p.  953. 
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largely  Bimilar,  tut  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  identical. 
The  authorities  establishing  what  is  a  cause  of  action  for 
deceit  are  to  a  large  extent  convertible  with  those  which 
define  the  right  to  rescind  a  contract  for  fraud  or  mis- 
representation, and  the  two  classes  of  cases  are  commonly 
dted  without  any  express  discrimination.  Yet  we  have 
no  warrant  before  close  examination  for  making  sure  that 
they  are  convertible  to  the  full  extent. 

Secondly,  iWo^rfl  fliffl^^]fiftQ  m  i/\  f^fi  an^Offlit  of  actual,  Questiona 
frft^]flnlATif,  ]T]fnT>f;nn  fViof  j^mL  bfi    prnvnii    againnt    ni  dident' 
defendant.    A    man    may  be,    to  all  practical  intents,  "^*®^*" 


deceived  and  led  into  loss  by  relying  on  words  or  con- 
duct of  another  which  did  not  proceed  from  any  set 
purpose  to  deceive,  but  perhaps  from  an  unfounded  expec- 
tation that  what  he  stated  or  suggested  would  be  justified 
by  the  event.  In  such  a  case  it  seems  hard  that  the  party 
misled  should  not  have  a  remedy,  and  yet  there  is  some- 
thing harsh  in  saying  that  the  other  is  guilty  of  fraud  or 
deceit.  An  over-sanguine  and  careless  man  may  do  as 
much  harm  as  a  deliberately  fraudulent  one,  but  the  moral 
blame  is  not  equal.  Again,  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  I 
equity  in  these  matters  has  always  been  said  to  be  founded  ) 
on  fraud.  Equity  judges,  therefore,  were  unable  to  frame 
a  terminology  which  should  clearly  distinguish  fraud  from 
culpable  misrepresentation  not  amounting  to  fraud,  but 
having  similar  consequences  in  law :  and  on  the  contrary 
they  were  driven,  in  order  to  maintain  and  extend  a 
righteous  and  beneficial  jurisdiction,  to  such  vague  and 
confusing  phrases  as  " constructive  fraud,"  or  "conduct 
fraudulent  in  the  eyes  of  this  Court."  Thus  they  obtained 
in  a  cumbrous  fashion'ihe  results  of  the  bolder  Boman 
maxim  culpa  lata  dolo  aequiparatur.  The  results  were 
good,  but,  being  so  obtained,  entailed  the  cost  of  much 
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laxity  in  terms  and  some  laxity  of  thought.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  reaction  against  this  habit,  wholesome 
in  the  main,  but  not  free  from  some  danger  of  excess. 
^^  Legal  fraud  "  is  an  objectionable  term,  but  it  does  not 
foUow  that  it  has  no  real  meaning  (^).  One  might  as 
well  say  that  the  "  common  counts "  for  money  had  and 
received,  and  the  like,  which  before  the  Judicature  Acts 
were  annexed  to  most  declarations  in  contract,  disclosed  no 
real  cause  of  action,  because  the  "contract  implied  in  law" 
which  they  supposed  was  not  founded  on  any  actual  request 
or  promise. 

Fraud  of  Thirdly,  special  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  have  arisen 
with  regard  to  false  statements  made  by  an  agent  in  the 
course  of  his  business  and  for  his  principal's  purposes,  but 
without  express  authority  to  make  such  statements.  Under 
these  conditions  it  has  been  thought  harsh  to  hold  the 
principal  answerable ;  and  there  is  a  further  aggravation 
of  difficulty  in  that  class  of  cases  (perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant) where  the  principal  is  a  corporation,  for  a  corpo- 
ration has  been  supposed  not  to  be  capable  of  a  fraudulent 
intention.  We  have  already  touched  on  this  point  (/) ; 
and  the  other  difficulties  appear  to  have  been  surmounted, 
or  to  be  in  the  way  of  being  surmounted,  by  our  modem 
authorities. 

^"^^^  Having  indicated  the  kind  of  problems  to  be  met  with, 

of  the        we  proceed  to  the  substance  of  the  law. 
action.  To  create  a  right  of  action  for  deceit  there  must  be  g^ 

statement  made  by  ihft  riftffin riant,   or  for  which  he  is 

(e)  See  per  Lord  Bramwell,  Weir  nated  in  ^Jf  ^  ^^tf^t^ji  (1861) 

V.  Bell,  3  Ex.  D.  at  p.  243 ;  Derri/  7  H.  &  N.  172 ;  30  L.  J.  Ex.  337, 

y.  Peek,  14  App.  Ca.  at  p.  346.  whore    the    Court    was   equaUy 

(/)  P.  63,  above.    The  difficul-  divided, 
tics  may  bo  said  to  have  culmi- 
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answerable  as  principal,  and  witii  regard  to  that  statement 
all  the  following  conditions  must  concur :  *—    --— 

(a)  It  is  untrue  in  fact. 

(b)  The  person  making  the  statement,  or  the  person 

responsible  for  it,  either  knows  it  to  be  untrue, 
or  is  culpably  ignorant  (that  is,  recklessly  and  con- 
sciously ignorant)  {g)  whether  it  be  true  or  not. 

(c)  It  is  made  to  the  intent  that  the  plaintiff  shall  act 

upon  it,  or  in  a  manner  apparently  fitted  to 
induce  him  to  act  upon  it  (/*). 

(d)  The  plaintiff  does  act  in  reliance  on  the  statement 

in  the  manner  contemplated  or  manifestly  prob- 
able, and  thereby  suffers  damage  {%). 
There  is  no _^u8e  of jaotipn  without  both.ftiiud  ii)  and 
actual  damage,  or  the  damage  is  the  gist  of  the  action  (A;). 
And  according  to  the  general  principles  of  civil  liability, 
the  damage  must  be  the  natural  and  probable  consequence 
qE  the  plaintiff's  action  on  the  faith  of  the  defendant's 
statement. 

(e)  The  statement  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  in  I 

one  class  of  cases,  namely  where  it  amounts  to  a 
guaranty :  but  this  requirement  is  statutory,  and 
as  it  did  not  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
does  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  its  equitable  jurisdiction. 
Of  these  heads  in  order. 


{g)  Lord  HeraoheU,  Berry  v.  Peek 
(1889)  14  App.  Ca.  at  p.  371. 

(A)  See  PolhiU  t.  WalUr,  3  B.  & 
Ad.  114,  123. 

(i)  Cp.  for  the  general  rules 
Lord  Hatherley  (Page  Wood, 
V.-C),  Barry  v.  Croikey  (1861)  2 
J.  &  H.  at  pp.  22-3,  approved  by 
Lord  Cairns  in  Peek  t.  Oumey^ 
L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  413 ;  Bowen 


L.  J.,  Edgington  y.  Fitzmaurice 
(1885)  29  Ch.  Div.  at  pp.  481-2; 
and  Lindley  L.  J.,  Smith  v.  Chad- 
wick  (1882)  20  Ch.  Div.  at  p.  76. 

(J)  Derry  v.  Peek  (1889)  14  App. 
Ca.  337,  374,  68  L.  J.  Ch.  864. 

(k)  Lord  Blackburn,  Smith  v. 
Chadtciek  (1884)  9  App.  Ca.  at  p. 
196. 
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Falsehood  (a)  A  statement  can  be  iintme  in  fact  only  if  it  purports 
to  state  matter  of  f act._  A  promise  is  distinct  from  a  state- 
ment of  lact,  and  breach  of  contract,  whether  from  want  of 
power  or  of  will  to  perform  one's  promise,  is  a  different 
thing  from  deceit.  Again  a  mere  statement  of  opinion  or 
inference,  the  faxjts  on  which  it  purports  to  be  founded 
being  notorious  or  equally  known  to  both  parties,  is 
different  from  a  statement  importing  that  certain  matters 
of  fact  are  within  the  particular  knowledge  of  the  speaker. 
A  man  cannot  hold  me  to  account  because  he  has  lost 
money  by  following  me  in  an  opinion  w^ch  turned  out  to 
be  erroneous.  In  particular  cases,  however,  it  may  be  hard 
to  draw  the  line  between  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  and 
an  assertion  of  specific  fact  (k).  And  a  man's  intention 
or  purpose  at  a  given  time  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
capable  (though  the  proof  be  seldom  easy)  of  being  found 
as  a  fact.  "  The  state  of  a  man's  mind  is  as  much  a  fact 
as  the  state  of  his  digestion  "  (/).  It  is  settled  that  the 
vendor  of  goods  can  rescind  the  contract  on  the  ground  of  i 
fraud  if  he  discovers  within  due  time  that  the  buyer 
intended  not  to  pay  the  price  (m). 

"When  a  prospectus  is  issued  to  shareholders  in  a  com- 
pany or  the  like  to  invite  subscriptions  to  a  loan,  a  state- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  is  wanted — in 
other  words,  of  the  borrower's  intention  as  to  its  applica- 

(*)  Compare  PdM&y  v.  Freeman  L.  J.,  JEx  parte  Whitiaker  (1876) 

(1789)  3  T.  R.  61,  ^ih  Eaycraft  10  Ch.  at  p.  449.    Whether  in  suoh 

V.  Creasy  (1801)  2  East  92,  where  case  an  aotionof  deceit  would  lie  is 

Lord  Kenyon's  dissenting  judg-  a  merely  speculative  question,  as  if 

ment  may  be  more  acceptable  to  rescission  is  impracticable,  and  if 

the  latter-day  reader  than  those  of  the   fraudulent    buyer   is   worth 

the  majority.  suing,  the  obviously  better  course 

(T)  BowenL.  J.,29  Oh.  Div.483.  is  to  sue  on  the  contract  for  the 

(m)  CUmgh  v.  i.  and  N,   W.  R.  price.    See  however  WilUanuon  v. 

Co,  (1871)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  7  Ex.  26,  AUison  (1802)  2  East  446. 
41  L.  J.  Ex.  17 ;  cp.  per  Mellish 
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tion — IB  a  material  statement  of  fact,  and  if  untrue  may  be  ] 
ground  for  an  action  of  deceit  (n).  The  same  principle 
would  seem  to  apply  to  a  man's  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  his  conduct,  if  intended  or  calculated  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  is  dealing  (o)  ;  as  if  an 
agent  employed  to  buy  falsely  names,  not  merely  as  the 
highest  price  he  is  willing  to  give,  but  as  the  actual  limit 
of  his  authority,  a  sum  lower  than  that  which  he  is  really 
empowered  to  deal  for. 

A  representation  concerning  a  man's  private  rights,  Misrepre- 

.  sentauonfl 

though  it  may  involve  matters  of  law,  is  as  a  whole  of  law. 
deemed  to  be  a  statement  of  fact.  Where  officers  of  a 
company  incorporated  by  a  private  Act  of  Parliament 
accept  a  bill  in  the  name  of  the  company,  this  is  a  repre- 
sentation that  they  have  power  so  to  do  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  such 
power  is  a  matter  of  fact.  "Suppose  I  were  to  say  I  have  a 
private  Act  of  Parliament  which  gives  me  power  to  do  so 

I  and  so.  Is. not  that  an  assertion  that  I  have  such  an  Act 
of  Parliament  P  It  appears  to  me  to  be  as  much  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  matter  of  fact  as  if  I  had  said  I  have  a 
particular  bound  copy  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  "  (p).    A 

'  statement  about  the  existence  or  actual  text  of  a  public  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  a  reported  decision,  would  seem  to  be  no 
less  a  statement  of  fact.  With  regard  to  statements  of 
matters  of  general  law  made  only  by  implication,  or  state- 
ments of  pure  propositions  of  the  law,  the  rule  may  perhaps 

(«)  Edgingtfmy,Fittmauriee  (1884)  v.  KiUon  (1884)  13  Q.  B.  Div.  360, 

29  Ch.  Diy.  469,  66  L.  J.  Ch.  660.  per  Bowen  L.  J.  at  p.  363,  63  L.  J. 

(o)  It  is  submitted  that  the  con-  Q.  B.  346.    Cp.  FxrbankU  Exeeutort 

trary  opinion  giren  in  Veman  v.  v.  Humphreys  (1886)  18  Q.  B.  Div. 

Xeyt  (1810)  Ex.  Ch.  4  Taunt.  488,  64,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  67  (directors' 

^^i\  no  longfer  be  considered  law.  assertion  of  subsisting  authority  to 

{p)  West  Ltmdon  Commercial  Bank  issue  debentures). 
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be  this,  that  in  dealings  between  parties  who  have  equal 
means  of  ascertaining  the  law,  the  one  will  not  be  pre- 
sumed to  rely  upon  a  statement  of  matter  of  law  made  by 
the  other  (q).  It  has  never  been  decided  whether  proof  of 
such  reliance  is  admissible ;  it  is  submitted  that  if  the  case 
arose  it  could  be  received,  though  with  caution.  Of  course 
a  man  wiU  not  in  any  event  be  liable  to  an  action  of  deceit 
for  misleading  another  by  a  statement  of  law,  however 
erroneous,  which  at  the  time  he  really  believed  to  be  correct. 
That  case  would  fall  into  the  general  category  of  honest 
though  mistaken  expressions  of  opinion.  If  .there  be  any 
ground  of  liability,  it  is  not  fraud  but  negligence,  and  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  duty  of  giving  competent  advice 
had  been  assumed  or  accepted. 

Falsehood       It  remains  to  be  noted  that  a  statement  of  which  every 

byfifarbled  ,      , 

state-        part  is  literally  true  may  be  false  as  a  whole,  if  by  reason 

^^  '  of  the  omission  of  material  facts  it  is  as  a  whole  calculated 
to  mislead  a  person  ignorant  of  those  facts  into  an  infer- 
ence contrary  to  the  truth  (r) .  "  A  suppression  of  theipath 
may  amount  to  a  suggestion  of  falsehood  "  («). 

&10W-  (b)   As  to  the  TrTinwIftd^frnd  hftliftf  nf  fllft  'P^Xf^r\  Tnn.Tn>p 

belief  of     the  statement. 

*  He  may  believe  it  to  be  true  (t).  In  that  case  he  incurs 
no  liability,  nor  is  he  bound  to  show  that  his  belief  was 
founded  on  such  grounds  as  would  produce  the  same  belief 

{q)  This  appears  to  be  the  real  /  ^hich  is  stated  absolutely  false :  " 

ground  of  HaahdaU  v.  Ford  (1866)  '  Lord  Cairns,  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  403. 

2  Eq.  760,  86  L.  J.  Ch.  769.  («)  Stewart  v.   Wyotning  Ranehe 

(r)  **  There  must,  in  my  opinion.  Go,  (1888)  128  U.  S.  383,  388. 

be    some  actire  misstatement    of  {t)  Collins  y.  £vatu  (1844)  Ex. 

fact,  or  at  all  events  such  a  partial  Gh.  6  Q.  B.  820,  13  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

and  fragmentary  statement  of  fact  180.      Grood  and  probable  reason 

as  that  the  withholding  of  that  as  well  as  good  faith  was  pleaded 

which  is  not  stated  makes  that  and  proved. 
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in  a  prudent  and  competent  man  (;<),  except  80  far  as  the 
absence  of  reasonable  cause  may  tend  to  the  inference  tiiat 
there  was  not  any  real  belief.     An  honest  though  dull 
man  cannot  be  held  guilty  of  fraud  any  more  than  of 
"  express  malice,"  although  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
courts  wiU  not  believe  in  honest  stupidity.     "  If  an  untrue 
statement  is  made,"   said  Lord  Chelmsford,   "  founded 
upon  a  belief  which  is  destitute  of  all  reasonable  grounds,  | 
or  which  the  least  inquiry  would  immediately  correct,  If 
do  not  see  that  it  is  not  fairly  and  correctly  characterized 
as  misrepresentation   and  deceit"  (a;);    Lord   Cranworth 
preferred  to  say  that  such  circumstances  might  be  strong  * 
evidence,  but  only  evidence,  that  the  statement  was  not 
really  believed  to  be  true,  and  any  liability  of  the  parties 
"  would  be  the  consequence  not  of  their  having  stated  as 
true  what  they  had  not  reasonable  ground  to  believe  to  be 
true,  but  of  their  having  stated  as  true  what  they  did  not 
believe  to  be  true  "  (y).     Lord  Cranworth's  opinion  has 
been  declared  by  the  House  of  Lords  (2),  reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  (n),  to  be  the  correct 
one.     "The  ground  upon  which  an  alleged  belief  was! 
founded  "  is  allowed  to  be  "  a  most  important  test  of  its  | 
reality  "  (b) ;  but  if  it  can  be  found  as  a  fact  that  a  belief^' 
was  really  and  honestly  held,   whether    on    reasonable 
grounds  or  not,  a  statement  embodying  that  belief  cannotj 
render  its  maker  liable  in  an  action  for  deceit  (c). 


(«)  Taylor  t.  Ashton  (1843)  11 
M.  &  W.  401,  12  L.  J.  Ex.  363, 
but  the  actual  deoirion  is  not  cou- 
fiifitent  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
modem  cases  on  the  duty  of 
directors  of  companies.  See  per 
Lord  Herschell,  14  App.  Ca.  at 
p.  376. 

{x)  Wettem  Sank  of  Scotland  y. 
Addie  (1867)  L.  R.  1  Sc.  at  p.  162. 


(y)  lb.  at  p.  168. 

(2)  Derry  v.  Peek  (1889)  14  App. 
Ca.  337,  68  L.  J.  Ch.  864. 

(fl)  reek  V.  Derry  (1887)  37  Ch. 
Div.  641,  67  L.  J.  Ch.  347. 

{b)  Lord  HersoheU,  14  App.  Ca. 
at  p.  876. 

[e)  Ace,  Olatxcr  v.  Rolh  (1889)  42 
Ch.  Div.  436,  68  L.  J.  Ch.  820. 
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The  rule  is  subject  to  a  qualification,  to  be  presently 
mentioned,  in  the  case  of  matters  which  have  actually 
been  within  a  man's  knowledge  in  the  course  of  business 
or  duty  connected  with  the  transaction  in  hand. 

I  have  given  reasons  elsewhere  (d)  for  thinking  the  late 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  an  unfortunate  one.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  those  reasons  here.  But  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  reversed  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  coincides  with  that  which  has  for  many  years 
prevailed  in  the  leading  American  Courts  {e)y  and  has  lately 
been  thus  expressed  in  Massachusetts : — 

'^  It  is  well  settled  in  this  Commonwealth  that  the  charge 
of  fraudulent  intent,  in  an  action  for  deceit,  may  be  main- 
tained by  proof  of  a  statement  made,  as  of  the  party's  own 
knowledge,  which  is  false,  provided  the  thing  stated  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  estimate,  or  judgment,  but  is 
susceptible  of  actual  knowledge ;  and  in  such  case  it  is  not 
necessaiy  to  make  any  further  proof  of  an  actual  intent  to 
deceive.  The  fraud  consists  in  stating  that  the  party 
knows  the  thing  to  exist,  when  he  does  not  know  it  to 
exist ;  and  if  he  does  not  know  it  to  exist,  he  must  ordi- 
narily be  deemed  to  know  that  he  does  not "  (/). 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  on  principle  to  hold 
the  duty  in  these  cases  to  be  qtia^i  ex  contractu,  and  evade 
the  barren  controversy  about  "legal  fraud."  One  who 
makes  a  statement  as  of  fact  to  another,  intending  him  to 
act  thereon,  might  weU  be  held  to  request  him  to  act  upon 
it;  and  it  might  also  have  been  held  to  be  an  impHed 
term  or  warranty  in  every  such  request  that  the  party 
making  it  has  some  reasonable  ground  for  believing  what 

{d)  L.  Q.  R.  T.  410 ;  for  a  dif-  Stone  t.  Denny,  4  Met.  (Mass.)  151, 

ferent  Tiew,  see  Sir  William  Anson ,  168. 

t*.  vi.  72.  (/)    Chatham     Furnace    Co,     y. 

{e)  Cooley  on  Torts  601.     The  Mofatt  (1888)  147  Kass.  403. 
tendency  appears  as  early  as  1842, 
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he  affinns ;  not  neoeesarily  sufficient  ground,  but  suoh  a^ 
might  then  and  there  have  seemed  sufficient  to  a  man  of 
ordinary  understanding.  This  would  not  have  been  more 
artificial  than  holding,  as  the  Exchequer  Chamber  was 
once  prepared  to  hold,  that  the  highest  bona  fide  bidder  at 
an  auction,  advertised  to  be  without  reserve,  can  sue  the 
auctioneer  as  on  a  contract  that  the  sale  is  really  without 
reserve,  or  that  he  has  authority  to  sell  without  reserve  (/). 

And  suoh  a  development  would  have  been  quite  parallel 
to  others  which  have  ttiken  place  in  the  modem  history  of 
the  law.  No  one  now  regards  an  express  warranty  on  a 
sale  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of  contract ;  yet  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  common  practice 
was  to  declare  on  such  warranties  in  tort  {g).  But  it  seems 
now  too  late,  at  all  events  in  this  country,  to  f oUow  suoh 
a  Hue  of  speculation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  highly  incon-  | 
venient  to  admit  '^  inquiry  into  the  reasonableneiss  of  a  X 
belief  admitted  to  be  honestly  entertained  "  (A).     I  cannot  ' 
see  that  the  inquiry  is  more  difficult  or  inconvenient  than 
that  which  constantly  takes  place  in  questions  of  negligence, 
or  that  it  is  so  difficult  as  those  which  are  necessary  in 
cases  of  malicious  prosecution  and  abuse  of  privileged 
communications. 

i    If,  having  honestly  made  a  representation,  a  man  dis-  Repreaen- 

jcovers  that  it  is  not  true  before  the  other  party  has  acted  ^bseif 

(upon  it,  what  is  his  position  P    It  seems  on  principle  that,  J^vCTod 

as  the  offer  of  a  contract  is  deemed  to  continue  till  revoca-  to  be 

untme. 

(/)  Warlow  T.  EarrUon  (1859)  1  ginally  an  action  on  the  case  for 

E.  &  E.  309,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  14.  deceit  in  brealidng  a  promise  to  the 

(^)  WiUianuon  y.  AUitcn  (1802)  promisee's  damage:  J.  B.  Ames  in 

2  East  446,  461.     We  need  not  Harvard  Law  Bev.  ii.  1,  63. 

remind  the  learned  reader  that  the  (A)  Sir  W.  Anson,  L.  Q.  B.  vi. 

action  of  assumpsit  itself  was  ori-  74. 
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tion  or  aoceptanoe,  here  the  representation  must  be  taken  to 
be  continuously  made  until  it  is  aoted  upon,  so  that  from 
the  moment  the  party  TnftTn'ng  it  discovers  that  it  is  false  ] 
and,  haying  the  means  of  communicating  the  truth  to  the 
other  party,  omits  to  do  so,  he  is  in  point  of  law  making  a 
false  representation  with  knowledge  of  its  untruth.  And 
such  has  been  declared  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Court  oJ^ 
Chancery  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  a  deed.  "  The 
case  is  not  at  all  varied  by  the  circumstance  that  the  untrue 
representation,  or  any  of  the  untrue  representations,  may 
in  the  first  instance  have  been  the  result  of  innocent  error. 
If,  after  the  error  has  been  discovered,  the  party  who  has 
innocently  made  the  incorrect  representation  suffers  the 
other  party  to  continue  in  error  and  act  on  the  belief  that 
no  mistake  has  been  made;  this  from  the  time  of  the 
discovery  becomes,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  Court,  a 
fraudulent  misrepresentation,  even  though  it  was  not  so 
originally"  (t).  We  do  not  know  of  any  authority  against 
this  being  the  true  doctrine  of  common  law  as  well  as  of 
equity,  or  as  applicable  to  an  action  for  deceit  as  to  the 
setting  aside  of  a  contract  or  conveyance.  Analogy  seems 
in  its  favour  {k).  Since  the  Judicature  Acts,  however,  it 
is  sufficient  for  English  purposes  to  accept  the  doctrine 
from  equity.  The  same  rule  holds  if  the  representation 
was  true  when  first  made,  but  ceases  to  be  true  by  reason 
of  some  event  within  the  knowledge  of  the  party  making 
it  and  not  within  the  knowledge  of  the  party  to  whom  it 
is  made  (/). 

(f)  IteyneU  v.  Bprye  (1862)  1  D.  grayer  conaequeiices   in   the  cri- 

M.  G.  660,  709,  Lord  Cranwoiih :  minal  law.    Jessel  M.  B.  assmned 

op.  Jessel  M.  B.,  Redgrave  v.  Hurd  the  oommon   law  mle  to  be  in 

(1881)  20  Gh.  Div.  12,  13,  51  L.  J.  some  way  narrower  than  that  of 

Ch.  113.  equity  (20  Ch.  Div.  13),  but  this 

{k)  Compare  the  doctrine  of  con-  was  an  extra-judicial  dictum. 
tinuouB  taking  in  trespass  de  bonis  {I)  Traill  y.  Baring  (1864)  4  D. 

aspor talis f  which  is  carried  out  to  J.  S.  318 ;  the  difficulty  of  making 
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I  On  the  other  hand  if  a  man  states  as  fact  what  he  does  ABsertions 
jnot  believe  to  be  fact,  he  speaks  at  his  peril;  and  this  reckl^ 
whether  he  knows  the  contrary  to  be  true  or  has  no  know-  ^fi^^™*^*^®- 
ledge  of  the  matter  at  all,  for  the  pretence  of  haying 
certain  information  which  he  has  not  is  itself  a  deceit. 
"  He  takes  nnon  himself  to  warrant  his  own  beliftf  <^f  |hft 
fr^ifh  ni  fhftf^  -yl^^^li  Tifl  an  afl»^i4i^  >>  (m).  '<  If  persons  take 
upon  themselves  to  make  assertions  as  to  which  they  are 
ignorant,  whether  they  are  true  or  untrue,  they  must,  in  a 
civil  point  of  view,  be  held  as  responsible  as  if  they  had 
asserted  that  which  they  knew  to  be  untrue"  (n).  These 
dicta,  one  of  an  eminent  common  law  judge,  the  other  of 
an  eminent  chancellor,  are  now  both  classical ;  their  direct 
application  was  to  the  repudiation  of  contracts  obtained  by 
fraud  or  misrepresentation,  but  they  state  a  principle  which 
is  well  understood  to  include  liability  in  an  action  for  de- 
ceit (o).  The  ignorance  referred  to  is  conscious  ignorance, 
the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  who  asserts  his  belief  in  a  fact 
"when  he  is  conscious  that  he  knows  not  whether  it 
be  true  or  false,  and  when  he  has  therefore  no  such 
beUef'O?). 

With  regard  to  transactions  in  which  a  more  or  less  Breach  of 
stringent  duty  of  giving  full  and  correct  information  (not  di^^ 

out  how  there  was  any  repreeenta-  681.    Even  Lord  BramweU  allows 

tion  of  fact  in  that  case  as  distin-  Lord  Caims's  dictum  (14  App.  Ga. 

guished  from  a  promise  or  con-  at  p.  351). 

dition  of  a  contract  is  not  material  (o)  Taylor  v.  Ashian   (1843)   11 

to  the  present  purpose.  M.  &  W.  401,  12  L.  J.  Ex.  363  ; 

(m)  Manle  J.,  £vans  v.  Edmonds  MgingUm  v.  Fitzmauriee  (1885)  29 

(1853)  13  0.  B.  777,  786,  22  L.  J.  Ch.  Div.  469,  479,  481,  56  L.  J. 

0.  P.  211.  Ch.   650;   cp.  Smith  v.   Chadwick 

(fi)  Lord    Cairns,    Seete    River  (1884)  9  App.  Ca.  at  p.  190,  per 

Siher  Mining  Co,  v.  Smith  (1869)  Lord  Selbome. 

L.  R.  4  H.  L.  64,  79,  39  L.  J.  Ch.  [p)  Lord   Hersohell,   D$rry  v. 

849.    See  per  Sir  J.  Hannen  in  Feek,  14  App.  Ca.  at  p.  371. 
Peek  V.  Lerry,  37  Ch.  Dir.  at  p. 

s2 
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giire  merely  of  abstaining  from  falsehood  or  concealment  equi- 

foimatioii!  valent  to  falsehood)  is  imposed  on  one  of  the  parties,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  an  obligation  of  this  kind  annexed 
by  law  to  particular  classes  of  contracts  can  ever  be  treated 
as  independent  of  contrax^t.  If  a  misrepresentation  by  a 
vendor  of  real  property,  for  example,  is  wilfully  or  reck- 
lessly false,  it  comes  within  the  general  description  of  de- 
oeit.  But  there  are  errors  of  mere  inadvertence  which 
constantly  suffice  to  avoid  contracts  of  these  kinds,  and  in 
such  cases  I  do  not  think  an  action  for  deceit  (or  the 
analogous  suit  in  equity)  is  known  to  have  been  main- 
tained. Since  Dei^ry  v.  Peek  it  seems  clear  that  it  could 
not  be.  As  regards  these  kinds  of  contracts,  therefore — 
but,  it  is  submitted,  these  only — the  right  of  action  for 
misrepresentation  as  a  wrong  is^  not  co-extensive  with  the 
right  of  rescission.  In  some  oases  compensation  may  be 
recovered  as  an  exclusive  or  alternative  remedy,  but  on 
different  grounds,  and  subject  to  the  special  character  and 
terms  of  the  contract. 

False  The  qualification  of  the  nde  that  the  defendant  must  be 

Jf^*^'^    shown  not  to  have  believed  the  truth  of  his  assertion  (if  it 
™f^^^   really  be  a  qualification)  is  that  a  person  cannot  excuse 
party's      himseK  for  misrepresenting  material  facts  which  have  been 
know-        specially  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  of  whidi  he  is  I 
ledge.        ^g  proper  person  to  give  information,  by  alleging  that  at 
the  moment  he  forgot  the  true  state  of  things.     It  is  a 
trustee's  business  to  know  whether  or  not  he  has  had  notice 
of  a  prior  incumbrance  (g),  a  lessor's  business  to  know 
whether  or  not  he  has  already  granted  a  lease  (r).    Inad- 
vertence on  the  part  of  such  persons,  which  leads  innocent 
third  parties  to  accept  worthless  securities  on  the  faith  of 
their  statements,  is  not  the  ordinary  negligence  into  which 

iq)  JBurrowet  ▼.  Zopk  (1806)   10  (r)  Slim  v.  Croueher  (1860)  1  D. 

Ves.  470.  F.  J.  618. 
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a  well-meaning  man  may  fall  by  occasional  lack  of  skill  or 
attention.  It  is  gross  and  on  the  verge  of  fraud,  hardly 
distinguishable  from  deliberate  fraud  in  its  character,  and 
not  at  all  distinguishable  in  its  results.  Since  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Derry  v.  Peeky  however,  it  may  / 
be  hard  to  say  whether  the  rule  is  not  in  England  a  rule/ 
or  presumption  of  evidence  rather  than  of  law  {rr).  For 
practical  purposes  one  may  hope  that  it  matters  little ;  a 
man  may  allege  that  he  forgot  that  which  was  within  his 
particular  knowledge  and  ^business,  and  so  made  a  false 
report  of  it  to  another's  damage  with  the  sincere  belief 
that  he  was  speaking  truly,  but  he  will  hardly  persuade 
the  Court  to  accept  such  an  allegation. 

The  unqualified  liability  of  a  professed  agent  for  want 
of  authority  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  this 
rule  («). 

The  same  principle  seems  to  account  for  the  possible, 
though  not  very  probable,  case  of  a  statement  being  made, 
by  a  clerical  blunder  or  the  like,  to  convey  a  meaning 
wholly  different  from  that  which  was  intended  {t).  A 
railway  company  does  not  intend  to  advertise  trains  which 
have  been  taken  ofp,  but  it  may  happen  that  by  negligence 
the  tables  are  not  corrected  {u).  Material  qualifying 
words,  or  even  a  downright  negative,  may  be  omitted  by  a 
printer's  error,  without  obvious  correction  from  the  context. 
In  such  cases  it  would  seem  that  gross  negligence  is  equiva- 
lent to  wrongful  intention,  but  failure  to  use  all  possible 
caution — unless  in  circumstances  imposing  a  special  duty 
— ^is  not. 

(c)  It  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  liability  that  the  IntoDtiun 

(rr)  Cp.  the  Appendix  to  Clerk  (/)  See  per  Lord  Blackburn,  9 

and  LindBell'B  "  Law  of  Torts."  App.  Ca.  201. 

(*)  Firbank't  Erecuiort  v.  Hum-  {u)  See  Lentm  v.  G,  N.  S.  Co,, 

phreyt  (1886)  18  Q.  B.  Div.  64,  66  p.  263,  below. 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  67. 
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of  tiie  misrepresentation  complained  of  should  have  been  made 
^"'^  '  directly  to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  defendant  should  have 
intended  or  desired  any  harm  to  come  to  him.  It  is 
enough  that  the  representation  was  intended  for  him  to 
act  upon,  and  that  he  has  acted  in  the  manner  contem- 
plated, and  suffered  damage  which  was  a  natiu:al  and 
probable  consequence.  If  the  seller  of  a  gun  asserts  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  well-known  maker  and  safe  to  use,  that, 
as  between  him  and  the  buyer,  is  a  warranty,  and  the 
buyer  has  a  complete  remedy  in  contract  if  the  assertion 
is  found  untrue;  and  this  will  generally  be  his  better 
remedy,  as  he  need  not  then  allege  or  prove  anything 
about  the  defendant's  knowledge;  but  he  may  none  the 
less  treat  the  warranty,  if  it  be  fraudulent,  as  a  substan- 
tive ground  of  action  in  tort.  If  the  buyer  wants  the  gun 
not  for  his  own  use,  but  for  the  use  of  a  son  to  whom  he 
means  to  give  it,  and  the  seller  knows  this,  the  seller's 
assertion  is  a  representation  on  which  he  intends  or  expects 
the  buyer's  son  to  act.  And  if  the  seller  has  wilfully  or 
recklessly  asserted  that  which  is  false,  and  the  gun,  beiug 
in  fact  of  inferior  and  unsaie  manufacture,  bursts  in  the 
hands  of  the  purchaser's  son  and  wounds  him,  the  seller  is 
liable  to  that  son,  not  on  his  warranty  (for  there  is  no 
contract  between  them,  and  no  consideration  for  any),  but 
for  a  deceit  {x).  He  meant  no  other  wrong  than  obtaining 
a  better  price  than  the  gun  was  worth ;  probably  he  hoped 
it  would  be  good  enough  not  to  burst,  though  not  so  good 
as  he  said  it  was ;  but  he  has  put  another  in  danger  of  life 
and  limb  by  his  falsehood,  and  he  must  abide  the  risk. 
We  have  to  follow  the  authorities  yet  farther. 

Bepresen.      A  statement  circulated  or  published  in  order  to  be  acted 

tationa  to 

(a?)  Lanandge  y.  Leys/  (1837)  2  M.  &  W.  619 :  affirmed  (very  briefly)  in 
Ex.  Ch.  4  k.  &  W.  338. 
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on  by  a  oertain  olaas  of  persons,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  any  a  class  of 
one  to  whose  hands  it  may  come,  is  deemed  to  be  made  to  ^^^^y 
that  person  who  acts  upon  it,  though  he  may  be  wholly  ^^^ 
unknown  to  the  issuer  of  the  statement.  A  bill  is  pre- 
sented for  acceptance  at  a  merchant's  office.  He  is  not 
there,  but  a  friend,  not  his  partner  or  agent,  who  does  his 
own  business  at  the  same  place,  is  on  the  spot,  and, 
assuming  without  inquiry  that  the  biU  is  drawn  and  pre- 
sented in  the  regular  course  of  business,  takes  upon  him- 
self to  accept  the  bill  as  agent  for  the  drawee.  Thereby 
he  represents  to  every  one  who  may  become  a  holder  of 
the  bm  in  due  course  that  he  has  authority  to  accept ;  and 
if  he  has  in  fact  no  authority,  and  his  acceptance  is  not 
ratified  by  the  nominal  principal,  he  is  liable  to  an  action 
for  deceit,  though  he  may  have  thought  his  conduct  was 
for  the  benefit  of  all  parties,  and  expected  that  the  accept- 
ance would  be  ratified  (y). 

Again  the  current  time-table  of  a  railway  company  is  a  JOenton  v. 
representation  to  persons  meaning  to  travel  by  the  com-  Co. 
pany's  trains  that  the  company  will  use  recusonable  dili- 
gence to  despatch  trains  at  or  about  the  stated  times  for 
the  stated  places.  If  a  train  which  has  been  taken  off  is 
announced  as  still  running,  this  is  a  false  representation, 
and  (belief  in  its  truth  on  the  part  of  the  company's  ser- 

Ivants  being  out  of  the  question)  a  person  who  by  relying 
on  it  has  missed  an  appointment  and  incurred  loss  may 
have  an  action  for  deceit  against  the  company  (s).     Here 

(y)  Ik>lhill   T,    Walter  (1832)    3  there  was  also  a  cause  of  action  in 

B.  &  Ad.  114.    The  more  recent  contract.    The  difficulty  often  felt 

doctrine  of  implied  warranty  was  about  maintaining  an  action  for 

then  unknown.  deceit  against  a  corporation  does 

(«)  So  held  unanimously  in  Den"  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any 

ion  ▼.  G.  N.  R.  Co.  (1856)  5  E.  &  member  of  the  Court.     It  is  of 

B.  860,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  129.    Lord  course  open  to  argument  that  this 

Campbell  C.  J.,   and  Wightman  case  is  overruled  by  Betry  v.  Feek^ 

J.y  held  {dubit,  Crompton  J.)  that  14  App.  Ca.  337,  58  L.  J.  Ch.  864. 
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there  is  no  fraudulent  intention.  The  default  is  really  a 
negUgent  omission  ;  a  page  of  the  tables  should  have  been 
oanoelledy  or  an  erratum-slip  added.  And  the  negligence 
could  hardly  be  called  gross,  but  for  the  manifest  import- 
ance to  the  public  of  accuracy  in  these  announcements. 


Again  the  prospectus  of  a  new  company,  so  far  forth  as 
it  alleges  matters  of  fact  concerning  the  position  and  pro-> 
speots  of  the  undertaking,  is  a  representation  addressed  to 
all  persons  who  may  apply  for  shares  in  the  company ;  but 
it  is  not  deemed  to  be  addressed  to  persons  who  after  the 
establishment  of  the  company  become  purchasers  of  shares 
at  one  or  more  removes  from  the  original  holders  (a),  for 
the  office  of  the  prospectus  is  exhausted  when  once  the 
shares  are  allotted.  As  regards  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, it  matters  not  whether  the  promoters  wilfully  use 
misleading  language  or  not,  or  do  or  do  not  expect  that 
the  undertaking  will  ultimately  be  successful.  The  ma- 
terial question  is,  "  Was  there  or  was  there  not  misrepre- 
sentation in  point  of  fact  ?  "  (6).  Innocent  or  benevolent 
motives  do  not  justify  an  unlawful  intention  in  law, 
though  they  are  too  often  allowed  to  do  so  in  popular 
morality. 


Beliance 
on  the 
represen- 
tation. 


(d)  As  to  the  plaintiff's  action  on  the  faith  of  the 
defendant's  representation. 

A.  by  words  or  acts  represents  to  B.  that  a  certain  state 
of  things  exists,  in  order  to  induce  B.  to  act  in  a  certain 
way.  The  simplest  case  is  where  B.,  relying  whoUy  on 
A.'s  statement,  and  having  no  other  source  of  information, 


{a)  Feek  y.  Gumey  (1873)  L.  R. 
6  H.  L.  377,  400,  411,  43  L.  J. 
Ch.  19. 

{b)  Lord  Cairns,  L.  R.  C  H.  L. 
at  p.  409.    Cp.  per  Lord  Black- 


bum.  Smith  v,  Chadtoicky  9  App.  Ca. 
at  p.  201 ;  Lord  HerscheU,  Derry 
v.  Peek,  14  App.  Ca.  at  pp.  365, 
371. 
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acts  in  the  mannor  contemplated.  This  needs  no  further 
conunent.  The  case  of  B.  disbelieving  and  rejecting  A.'s 
assertion  is  equally  simple. 

Another  case  is  that  A.'s  representation  is  never  com- 
municated to  B.  Here,  though  A.  may  have  intended  to 
deceive  B.,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  not  deceived  him  ;  and 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  deceive,  however  unrighteous  it 
may  be,  does  not  cause  damage,  and  is  not  an  actionable 
wrong.  A  fraudulent  seller  of  defective  goods  who 
patches  up  a  flaw  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  an  inspec- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  have  thereby  deceived  a  buyer  who 
omits  to  make  any  inspection  at  all.  We  should  say  this 
was  an  obvious  proposition,  if  it  had  not  been  judicially 
doubted  (c).  The  buyer  may  be  protected  by  a  condition 
or  warranty,  express  or  implied  by  law  from  the  nature  of 
the  particular  transaction;  but  he  cannot  complain  of  a 
merely  potential  fraud  directed  against  precautions  which 
he  did  not  use.  A  false  witness  who  is  in  readiness  but 
is  not  called  is  a  bad  man,  but  he  does  not  commit 
perjury. 

Yet  another  case  is  that  the  plaintiff  has  at  hand  the  Means  of 
means  of  testing  the  defendant's  statement,  indicated  by  im^te-^^ 
the  defendant  himself,  or  otherwise  within  the  plaintiff's  "^^^ 
power,  and  either  does  not  use  them  or  uses  them  in  a  ™de- 

— ^        ,  pendent 

partial  and  imperfect  manner.     Here  it  seems  plausible  at  mquiry. 
first  sight  to  contend  that  a  man  who  does  not  use  obvious 
means  of  verifying  the  representations  made  to  him  does 
not  deserve  to  be  compensated  for  any  loss  he  may  incur 
by  relying  on  them  without  inquiry.     But  the  ground  of 

(<j)  BortfaU  y.  Thwiuu  (1862)  1  dissented  from  by  Gookbiun  C.  J., 

H.  &ir90,  31  li.  j".  fix.  322,  a  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  at  p.  606.    The  case 

•  case  of  oontraot,  so  that  a  fortiori  was  a  peooliar  one,  but  could  not 

an  action  for  deceit  would  not  lie :  haye  been  otherwise  decided. 
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this  kind  of  redress  is  not  the  merit  of  the  plaintiff,  but  the 
demerit  of  the  defendant :  and  it  is  now  settled  law  that 
one  who  chooses  to  make  positive  assertions  without  warrant 
shall  not  excuse  himself  hy  saying  that  the  other  party 
need  not  have  relied  upon  them.  He  must  show  that  his 
representation  was  not  in  fact  relied  upon.  In  the  same 
spirit  it  is  now  understood  (as  we  shall  see  in  due  place) 
that  the^def ence  of  contributory  nej^|igeiioe  does  not  mean 
that  the  plaintiff  is  to  be  punished  for  his  want  of  caution, 
but  that  an  act  or  default  of  his  own,  and  not  the  negli* 
gence  of  the  defendant,  was  the4)ioximate,caufifi_Qf  Jiis 
damage.  If  the  seller  of  a  business  fraudulently  over-| 
states  the  amount  of  the  business  and  returns,  and  thereby  I 
obtains  an  excessive  price,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  for 
deceit  at  the  suit  of  the  buyer,  although  the  books  were 
accessible  to  the  buyer  before  the  sale  was  concluded  (d). 

Perfunc-  And  the  same  principle  applies  as  long  as  the  party 
^^!i^m  substantially  puts  his  trust  in  the  representation  made  to 
not  do.       liijj^^  even  if  he  does  use  some  observation  of  his  own. 

A  cursory  view  of  a  house  asserted  by  the  vendor  to  be 
in  good  repair  does  not  preclude  the  purchaser  from  com- 
plaining of  substantial  defects  in  repair  which  he  afterwards 
discovers.  "  The  purchaser  is  induced  to  make  a  less 
accurate  examination  by  the  representation,  which  he  had 
a  right  to  believe  "(e).  The  buyer  of  a  business  is  not 
deprived  of  redress  for  misrepresentation  of  the  amount  of 
profits,  because  he  has  seen  or  held  in  his  hand  a  bundle 
of  papers  alleged  to  contain  the  entries  showing  those 
profits  (/).    An  original  shareholder  in  a  company  who 

(d)  Dobell  T.  Stevmt  (1826)  3  B.  sation). 
&  C.  623.  (/)  Redgrave  v.  Hurd  (18S1)  20 

{e)  Dyer  ▼.  Hargrove  (1805)  10  Ch.  Diy.  1,  61  L.J.  Ch.  113  (action 
Ves.  at  p.  610  (crosa  suits  for  for  specifio  perfoimancei  counter- 
specific  performance  and  compen-  claim  for  rescission  and  damages). 
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was  induced  to  apply  for  his  shares  by  exaggerated  and 
untrue  statements  in  the  prospectus  is  not  less  entitled  to 
relief  because  facts  negativing  those  statements  are  dis- 
closed by  documents  referred  to  in  the  prospectus,  which  he 
might  have  seen  by  applying  at  the  company's  office  {g). 

In  short,  nothing  will  excuse  a  culpable  misrepresenta- 
tion short  of  proof  that  it  was  not  reUed  on,  either  because 
the  other  party  knew  the  truth,  or  because  he  relied  wholly 
on  his  own  investigation,  or  because  the  alleged  fact  did 
not  influence  his  action  at  all.  And  the  burden  of  this 
proof  is  on  the  person  who  has  been  proved  guilty  of 
material  misrepresentation  (h) .  He  may  prove  any  of  these 
things  if  he  can.  It  is  not  an  absolute  proposition  of  law  i 
that  one  who,  having  a  certain  allegation  before  him,  acts ' 
as  belief  in  that  allegation  would  naturally  induce  a  man 
to  act,  is  deemed  to  have  acted  on  the  faith  of  that  allega-  / 
tion.  It  is  an  inference  of  fact,  and  may  be  excluded  by  | 
contrary  proof.    But  the  inference  is  often  irresistible  (»). 

Difficulties  may  arise  on  the  construction  of  the  state-  Ambigu- 
ment  alleged  to  be  deceitful.  Of  course  a  man  is  respon-  ^nts?*^" 
sible  for  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  assertions ;  but  where 
the  meaning  is  obscure,  it  is  for  the  party  complaining  to 
show  that  he  relied  upon  the  words  in  a  sense  in  which 
they  were  false  and  misleading,  and  of  which  they  were 
fairly  capable  (k).  As  most  persons  take  the  first  construc- 
tion of  obscure  words  which  happens  to  strike  them  for  the 

(^)  Central  M,  Co,  of  Venezuela  v.  (A)  See    especially    per    Jessel 

JSTtseh  (1867)  L.  B.  2  H.  L.  99,  120,  M.  B.,  20  Ch.  Div.  21. 

36  L.  J.  Ch.  849,  per  Lord  Chelms-  (t)  See    per    Lord    Blackburn, 

ford.    A  case  of  this  kind  alone  Smith  y.  Chadwiek,  9  App.  Ca.  at 

would   not   prove  the   rule  as  a  p.  196. 

1  general  one,  promoters  of  a  com-  {k)  Smith    ▼.    Chadwick    (1884) 

I  pany  being  under  a  special  duty-  of  9  App.    Ca.  187,  53   L.   J.   Ch. 

J  full  disclosure.  873,  especiajly  Lord  Blackburn's 

opinion. 
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obviously  right  and  only  reasonable  construction,  there 
must  always  be  room  for  perplexity  in  questions  of  this 
kind.  Even  judicial  minds  will  differ  widely  upon  such 
points,  after  fuU  discussion  and  consideration  of  the 
various  constructions  proposed  (/). 

J^^®'^'       (e)  It  has  already  been  observed  in  general  that  a  false 
Act.  representation  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  promise  or  term 

of  a  contract.  In  particidar  it  may  be  such  as  to  amount 
to,  or  to  be  in  the  nature  of,  a  guaranty.  Now  by  the  ^ 
Statute  of  Frauds  a  guaranty  cannot  be  sued  on  as  a 
promise  unless  it  is  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to 
be  charged  or  his  agent.  If  an  oral  guaranty  could  be 
sued  on  in  tort  by  treating  it  as  a  fraudulent  affirmation 
instead  of  a  promise,  the  statute  might  be  largely  evaded. 
Such  actions,  in  fact,  were  a  novelty  a  century  and  a 
quarter  after  the  statute  had  been  passed  (m),  much  less 
were  they  foreseen  at  the  time.  It  was  pointed  out,  after 
the  modem  action  for  deceit  was  established,  that  the 
jurisdiction  thus  created  was  of  dangerous  latitude  (n) ; 
and,  at  a  time  when  the  parties  coidd  not  be  witnesses  in  a 
court  of  common  law,  the  objection  had  much  force.  By 
Lord  Tenterden^s  Act,  as  it  is  commonly  called  (o),  the 
following  provision  was  made : — 

"  No  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any 
person  upon  or  by  reason  of  any  representation  or  assur- 
ance made  or  given  concerning  or  relating  to  the  character, 
conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade,  or  dealings  of  any  other 

(l)  In  the  case  last  cited  (1881-2)  Lord  Blackbnm,  and  Lord  Watson 

(Fry  J.,  and  C.  A.  20  Ch.  Div.  27),  thoug^ht  it  ambigaons. 

Fry  J.    and  Lord  BramweU  de-  (m)  See  the  dissenting  judgment 

cidedly  adopted  one  oonstniction  of  Grose  J.  in  Pasley  y.  Freeman 

of  a  particidar  statement ;  Lindley  (1789)  3  T.  R.  61,  and  2  Sm.  L.  G. 

L.  J.,  the  same,  though  lees  de-  {n)  By  Lord  Mdon  in  Bvant  v. 

cidedly,  and  Cotton  L.  J.,  another,  Bicknell  (1801)  6  Yes.  174, 182, 186. 

while  Jessel  M.  R.,  Lord  Selbome,  (o)  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14,  s.  6^ 
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person,  to  the  intent  or  purpose  that  such  other  person  may 
obtain  credit,  money,  or  goods  upon(/>),  unless  such  repre- 
sentation or  assurance  be  made  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
party  to  be  charged  therewith." 

This  is  something  more  stringent  than  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  for  nothing  is  said,  as  in  that  statute,  about  the 
signature  of  a  person  "  thereunto  lawfully  authorized,"  and 
it  has  been  decided  that  signature  by  an  agent  will  not 
do{q).  Some  doubt  exists  whether  the  word  "ability" 
does  or  does  not  extend  the  enactment  to  cases  where  the 
representation  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  guaranty  at  all, 
but  an  affirmation  about  some  specific  circumstance  in  a 
person's  affairs.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  only  / 
statements  really  going  to  an  assurance  of  personal  credit  I 
are  within  the  statute  (r).  Such  a  statement  is  not  the 
less  within  it,  however,  because  it  includes  the  allegation 
of  a  specific  collateral  circumstance  as  a  reason  {a). 

A  more  serious  doubt  is  whether  the  enactment  be  now  Quaere  aa 
practically  operative  in  England.     The  word  "  action  "  of  under  the 
course  did  not  include  a  suit  in  equity  at  the  date  of  the  t^  Acta. 
Act,  and  the  High  Court  has  succeeded  to  all  (and  in  some 
points  more  than  all)  the  equitable  jurisdiction  and  powers 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.     But  that  Court  would  not  in  a 
j  case  of  fraud,  however  undoubted  its  jurisdiction,  act  on 
/the  plaintiff's  oath  against  the  defendant's,  without  the 
I  corroboration  of  documents  or  other  material  facts ;  and  it 

{p)  Sie.     It  is  bdieTed  that  the  {q)  Swift  ▼.  Jewtbury  (1874)  Ex. 

word  *' credit"  was  aoddentaUy  Ch.  L.  E.  9  Q.  B.  301,  43  L.  J. 

transposed,  so  that  the  true  read-  Q.  B.  66. 

ing  would  be  *'  obtain  money  or  (r)  Parke  and  Alderson  BB.  in 

goods  upon  credit:"  see  Lyde  v.  Lyde  v.  Barnard  (1836)  note  (p) : 

^aniarrf  (1836)  IM.&W.  101,  per  contra  Lord  Abinger  C.  B.  and 

Parke  B.     Other  conjectural  emen-  Gumej  B. 

dations  are  suggested  in  his  judg-  (•)  Stcann  v.  Fhillipa  (1838)  8  A. 

ment  and  that  of  Lord  Abinger.  &  E.  457. 
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would  seem  that  in  every  case  of  this  kind  where  the  Court 
of  Chancery  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  courts  of 
common  law  (and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  where  it  had 
not)  J  Lord  Tenterden's  Act  is  now  superseded  by  this  rule 
of  evidence  or  judicial  prudence. 


agents. 


MiOT^re-       There  still  remain  the  questions  which  arise  in  the  case 

sentations  ^ 

made  by  of  a  false  representation  made  by  an  agent  on  account  of 
his  principal.  Bearing  in  mind  that  reckless  ignorance  is 
equivalent  to  guilty  knowledge,  we  may  state  the  alterna- 
tives to  be  considered  as  follows : — 

The  principal  knows  the  representation  to  be  false  and 
authorizes  the  making  of  it.  Here  the  principal  is  clearly 
liable ;  the  agent  is  or  is  not  liable  according  as  he  does 
not  or  does  himself  believe  the  representation  to  be  true. 

The  principal  knows  the  contrary  of  the  representation 
to  be  true,  and  it  is  made  by  the  agent  in  the  general 
course  of  his  employment  but  without  specific  authority. 

Here,  if  the  agent  does  not  believe  his  representation  to 
be  true,  he  commits  a  fraud  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment and  for  the  principal's  purposes,  and,  according  to 
the  general  nde  of  liability  for  the  acts  and  defaults  of  an 
agent,  the  principal  is  liable  (t). 

If  the  agent  does  believe  the  representation  to  be  true, 
there  is  a  difficulty ;  for  the  agent  has  not  done  any  wrong 
and  the  principal  has  not  authorized  any.  Yet  the  other 
party's  damage  is  the  same.  That  he  may  rescind  the 
contract,  if  he  has  been  misled  into  a  contract,  may  now 
be  taken  as  settled  law  (u).    But  what  if  there  was  not 

(t)  Parke  B.,  6  M.  &  W.  373.  otherwise  than  reckless :  what  was 

(tt)  See  Principles  of  Contract,  actually  decided  was  that  it  was 

662.     In  Comfoot  v.  Fotcke,  6  M.  misdirection  to  teU  the  jmy  with- 

&  W.  368,  it  is  difficult  to  snp-  ont  qualification  ''that  the  repre- 

pose  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  sentation  made  hj  the  agent  must 

agent's  assertion   can  have  been  have  the  same  effect  as  if  made 
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any  oontraot,  or  lesGiBsion  has  1)6001X16  impossible  P    Has 
he  a  distinct  ground  of  action,  and  if  so,  how  ?    Shall  we 
say  that  the  agent  had  apparent  authority  to  pledge  the 
belief  of  his  principal,  and  therefore  the  principal  is  liable? 
in  other  words,  that  the  principal  holds  out  the  agent  as 
having  not  only  authority  but  sufBicient  information  to 
enable  third  persons  to  deal  with  the  agent  as  they  would 
with  the  principal  ?    Or  shall  we  say,  less  artificially,  that 
it  is  gross  negligence  to  withhold  from  the  agent  informa- 
tion so  material  that  for  want  of  it  he  is  likely  to  mislead 
third  persons  dealing  with  the  principal  through  him,  and 
such  negligence  is  justly  deemed  equivalent  to  fraud? 
Such  a  thing  may  certainly  be  done  with  fraudulent  pur- 
pose, in  the  hope  that  the  agent  will,  by  a  statement  im- 
perfect or  erroneous  in  that  very  particular,  though  not  so 
to  his  knowledge,  deceive  the  other  party.     Now  thisi 
would  beyond  question  be  actual  fraud  in  the  principal,! 
with  the  ordinary  consequences  {x).     If  the  same  thing! 
happens  by  inadvertence,  it  seems  inconvenient  to  treat 
such  inadvertence  as  venial,  or  exempt  it  from  the  like  con- 
sequences. We  think,  therefore,  that  an  action  lies  against! 
the  principal;   whether  properly  to  be  described,  under! 
common  law  forms  of  pleading,  as  an  action  for  deceit,  or 
as  an  analogous  but  special  action  on  the  case,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  consider  (y). 

On  the  other  hand  an  honest  and  prudent  agent  may 
say,  "  To  the  best  of  my  own  belief  such  and  such  is  the 
case,"  adding  in  express  terms  or  by  other  clear  indication 

by    the    plamtifl    himBelf :  "  the  dissenting  judgment  of  conrse  in- 

defendant's   plea   aTerring   fraud  dudes  this. 

without  qualifioation.  (y)  The  decision  of  the  House  of 

(x)  Admitted  by  aU  the  Barons  Lords  in  Deny  ▼.  Peek  (1889)  14 

fai  Comfoot  V.  Fowhe;   Parke,    6  App.  Ca.  337,  68  L.  J.  Ch.  864, 

M.  &  W.  at  pp.  362,  374,  Bolfe  at  tends  however  to  make  this  opinion 

p.  870,  Alderson  at  p.  372.    The  less  probable, 
broader  view  of  Lord  Abinger's 
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— "  but  I  hiave  no"  information  from  my  principal."  Here 
there  is  no  ground  for  complaint,  the  other  party  being 
fairly  put  on  inquiry. 


Liability 
of  corpo- 
rations 
herein. 


If  the  principal  does  not  expressly  authorize  the  repre- 
sentation, and  does  not  know  the  contrary  to  be  true,  but 
the  agent  does,  the  representation  being  in  a  matter  within 
the  general  scope  of  his  authority,  the  principal  is  liable  as 
he  would  be  for  any  other  wrongful  act  of  an  agent  about 
his  business.  And  as  this  liability  is  not  founded  on  any 
personal  default  in  the  principal,  it  equally  holds  when  the 
principal  is  a  corporation  (z).  It  has  been  suggested,  but 
never  decided,  that  it  is  limited  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  principal  has  profited  through  the  agent's  fraud.  The 
Judicial  Committee  have  held  a  principal  liable  who  got 
no  profit  at  all  {a). 

But  it  seems  to  be  still  arguable  that  the  proposed  limi- 
tation holds  in  the  case  of  the  defendant  being  a  corpora- 
tion (&),  though  it  has  been  disregarded  in  at  least  one 
comparatively  early  decision  of  an  English  superior  court, 
the  bearing  of  which  on  this  point  has  apparently  been 
overlooked  (c).  TJlpian,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  cited 
in  its  favour  (rf). 


{z)  Barwiek  y.  Engliih  Joint  Stock 
Bank  (1867)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  E.  2  Ex. 
259,  36  L.  J.  Ex.  147 ;  Maekay  y. 
Cotnmercial  Bank  of  New  Brunswick 
(1874)  L.  R.  6  P.  C.  394,  43  L.  J. 
P.  0.  31 ;  Swire  v.  Francis  (1877)  3 
App.  Ca.  106,  47  L.  J.  P.  C.  18 
(J.  C);  Souldsworth  v.  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank  (1880)  Sc.  6  App. 
Ca.  817.    See  p.  85,  aboTe. 

(a)  Swire  v.  Francis^  last  note. 

(b)  Lord  Cranworth  in  Western 
Bank  of  Scotland  v.  Addie  (1867) 
L.  R.  1  8c.  &  D.  at  pp.  166,  167. 


Lord  Chelmsford's  lang^ge  is 
muoh  more  guarded. 

(c)  Denton  v.  O.  X,  M.  Co,  (1866) 
p.  250,  above.  No  case  could  be 
stronger,  for  (1)  the  defendant  was 
a  corporation;  (2)  there  was  no 
active  or  intentional  falsehood,  but 
the  mere  negligfent  continuance  of 
an  announcement  no  longer  true ; 
(3)  the  corporation  derived  no  pro- 
fit. The  point,  however,  was  not 
discussed. 

{d)  D.  4.  3,  dedolo  malo,  15  \  1. 
Sod  an  in  municipes  de  dolo  detur 
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The  hardest  case  that  can  be  put  foir  the  principal;  and  by  Reaaon  of 
no  means  an  impossible  one,  is  that  the'principal  authorizes  rently 
a  specific  statement  which  he  believes  to  be  true,  and  ^' 

which  at  the  time  of  giving  the  authority  is  true ;  before 
the  agent  has  executed  his  authority  the  facts  are  m)Skterially 
changed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  agent,  but  unknown  to 
the  principal ;  the  agent  conceals  this  from  the  principal, 
and  makes  the  statement  as  originally  authorized.  But  the 
case  is  no  harder  than  that  of  a  manufacturer  or  carrier 
who  finds  himself  exposed  to  heavy  damages  at  the  suit  of 
an  utter  stranger  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  a  servant, 
although  he  has  used  all  diligence  in  choosing  his  servants 
and  providing  for  the  careful  direction  of  their  work. 
The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  of  the  master's 
responsibility  is  that  the  act  or  default  of  the  servant  or 
agent  belonged  to  the  class  of  acts  which  he  was  put  in  the  j 
master's  place  to  do,  and  was  committed  for  the  master's  ' 
purposes.  And  "no  sensible  distinction  can  b^  f^rawn 
between  the  case  of  fraud  and  the  cttse  of^nj^^^^hftT  ^"^^^g  " 
The  authori^  of  Barwick  v.  English  Joint  Stock  Bank  {e) 
is  believed,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  still  sometimes 
expressed,  to  be  coiu^lusive. 

11.— Slander  of  mie. 

The  wrong  called  Slander  of  Title  is  in  truth  a  special  Slander  of 
variety  of  deceit,  which  difEers  from  the  ordinary  type  in 
that  third  persons,  not  the  plaintiff  himself,  are  induced 

actio,  dabitatnr.    Et  puto  ex  buo  of  moral  fraud  as  the  gfroimd  of 

quidem  dolo  non  posse  dari,  qnid  aotion  than  our  courts  have  done, 

enim  munioipes  dolo  facere  pos-  The  actio  de  dolo  was  fafnota,  and 

sunt?    Sed    si  quid  ad  eos  per-  was  never  an  altematiTe  remedj, 

yenit  ex  dolo  eomm  qui  res  eorum  but  lay  only  when  there  was  no 

administrant,  puto  dandam.    The  other  (si  de  his  rebus  alia  actio  non 

Roman    lawyers     adhered     more  erit),  D.  k.  t,  \. 
closely  to  the  original  conception  (e)  L.  R.  2  Ex.  259,  265. 

P.  T 
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hy  the  defendant's  falsehood  to  act  in  a  manner  causing 
damage  to  the  plaintiff.  Notwithstanding  the  current 
name,  an  action  for  this  cause  is  not  like  an  action  for 
ordinary  defamation;  it  is  "an  action  on  the  case  for 
special  damage  sustained  bj: J'cason,  of  the  Hpeaking  or 
publication  of  the  slander  of  the  plaintiff's  titte^'  (/).  Also 
the  wrong  is  a  malicious  one  in  the  only  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  that  is,  absence  of  good  faith  is  an  essential 
condition  of  liability  (g) ;  or  actual  malice,  no  less  than 
special  damage,  is  of  the  gist  of  the  action. 

T^'OOGDi  This  kind   of   action   is   not   frequent.      Formerly  it 

exteDfiions 

of  the  appears  to  have  been  applied  only  to  statements  in  dis- 
principle,  pajagement  of  the  plaintiff's  title  to  real  property.  It  is 
now  understood  that  the  same  reason  applies  to  the  pro- 
tection of  title  to  chattels,  and  of  exclusive  interests  analo- 
gous to  property,  though  not  property  in  the  strict  sense, 
like  patent  rights  and  copyright.  But  an  assertion  of  title 
made  by  way  of  self-defence  or  warning  in  any  of  these 
matters  is  not  actionable,  though  the  claim  be  mistaken, 
if  it  is  made  in  good  faith  (/?).  In  America  the  law  has 
been  extended  to  the  protection  of  inchoate  interests  imder 
an  agreement.  If  A.  has  agreed  to  sell  certain  chattels  to 
B.,  and  C.  by  sending  to  A.  a  false  telegram  in  the  name 
of  B.,  or  by  other  wilfully  false  representation,  induces  A. 
to  believe  that  B.  does  not  want  the  goods,  and  to  sell  to 
C.  instead,  B.  has  an  action  against  0.  for  the  resulting 

(/)  Tindal    C.   J.,    Mahchy  v.  (patent;    in    irren   v.    TFeild   the 

Soper  (1836)  3  Bing.  N.  C.  371  ;  action   is   said   to   be  of   a    new 

Bigelow  L.  C.  42,  62.  kind,  but  sustainable  with  proof  of 

(^)  Salsei/  V.  Brotherhood  (1881)  malice) ;    Steward  v.   Youtiff  (1870) 

19  Ch.  Div.  386,  61  L.  J.  Ch.  233,  L.  B.  6  C.  P.  122,  39  L.  J.  C.  P. 

confirming  prenous  authorities.  86  (title  to  goods) ;  Dicks  v.  Jirools 

(h)   Wren  v.  Weild  (1869)  L.  R.  (1880)  16  Ch.  D.  22,  49  L.  J.  Ch. 

4   Q.    B.    730,    38    L.    J.    Q.    B.  812  (copyright  in  design),  see  19 


4    H'    XJ.    /*>"»    <>o    ■*-'•    **.    H-    -".       oi-^  ^copyrij 
327;  Hahey  v.  Brotherhood,  tupra       Ch.  D.  391. 
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loss  to  him,  and  it  is  held  to  make  do  differenoe  that  the 
original  agreemoDt  was  Dot  enforceable  for  want  of  satisfy- 
iDg  the  Statute  of  Frauds  («). 

A  disparaging  statemeut  oonoeming  a  man's  title  to  use 
an  invention,  design,  or  trade  name,  or  his  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  a  contract,  may  amount  to  a  libel  or  slander  on 
him  in  the  way  of  his  business :  in  other  words  the  special 
wrong  of  slander  of  title  may  be  included  in  defamation, 
but  it  is  evidently  better  for  the  plaintiflE  to  rely  on  the 
general  law  of  defamation  if  he  can,  as  thus  he  escapes  the 
troublesome  burden  of  proving  malice  {J). 

It  has  been  held  in  Massachusetts  that  if  A.  has  exclu- 
sive privileges  under  a  contract  with  B.,  and  X.  by  pur- 
posely misleading  statements  or  signs  induces  the  public 
to  believe  that  X.  has  the  same  rights,  and  thereby  diverts 
custom  from  A.,  X.  is  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of 
A.  {k) .  In  that  case  the  defendants,  who  were  coach  owners, 
used  the  name  of  a  hotel  on  their  coaches  and  the  drivers' 
caps,  so  as  to  suggest  that  they  were  authorized  and 
employed  by  the  hotelkeeper  to  ply  between  the  hotel  and 
the  railway  station;  and  there  was  some  evidence  of 
express  statements  by  the  defendants'  servants  that  their 
coach  was  "the  regular  coach."  The  plaintiflPs  were  the 
coach  owners  in  fact  authorized  and  employed  by  the  hotel. 
The  Court  said  that  the  defendants  were  free  to  compete 
with  the  plaintiffs  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  goods 
to  that  hotel,  and  to  advertise  their  intention  of  so  doing 
in  any  honest  way  ;  but  they  must  not  falsely  hold  them- 
selves out  as  having  the  patronage  of  the  hotel,  and  there 
was  evidence  on  which  a  jury  might  well  find  such  holding 

(f)   Benton    v.    I^att    (1829)    2  v.  Massam  (1879)  H  Ch.  Div.  763 ; 

Wend.  386 ;  £iee  v.  Manley  (1876)  Diekt  v.  Brooks,  last  note  but  one. 
66  N.  Y.  (21  SiokeU)  82.  (k)  Marsh   v.   Billings  (1861)  7 

(j)  See  Thorley's  Cattle  Food  Co,  Gush.  322,  and  Bigelow  L.  C.  69. 

t2 
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out  as  a  faot.  The  case  forms,  by  the  nature  of  its  facts, 
a  somewhat  curious  link  between  the  general  law  of  false 
representation  and  the  special  rules  as  to  the  infringement 
of  rights  to  a  trade  mark  or  trade  name  (/).  No  English 
case  much  like  it  has  been  met  with:  its  peculiarity  is  that 
no  title  to  any  property  or  to  a  defined  legal  right  was  in 
question.  The  hotelkeeper  could  not  give  a  monopoly,  but 
only  a  sort  of  preferential  comity.  But  this  is  practically 
a  valuable  privilege  in  the  nature  of  goodwill,  and  equally 
capable  of  being  legally  recognized  and  protected  against 
fraudulent  infringement.  Goodwill  in  the  accustomed 
sense  does  not  need  the  same  kind  of  protection,  since  it 
exists  by  virtue  of  some  express  contract  which  affords  a 
more  convenient  remedy.  Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
made,  by  way  of  analogy  to  slander  of  title,  to  set  up  an  * 
exclusive  right  to  the  name  of  a  house  on  behalf  of  the 
owner  as  against  an  adjacent  owner.  Such  a  right  is  not 
known  to  the  law  (m). 

Trade  The   protection  of  trade  marks  and  trade  names  was 

mftTKB  and 

trade         Originally  undertaken    by  the  courts  on  the  ground  of 

naxnefl.       preventing  fraud  {n).     But  the  right  to  a  trade  mark,  after 

being  more  and  more  assimilated  to  ^proprietary  rights  (o), 

has  become  a  statutory  franchise  analogous  to  patent  rights 

and  copyright  (jo)  ;   and  in  the  case  of  a  trade  name, 

(/)  The  instructions  given  at  the  (m)  See  per  Lord  BUckburn,  8 

trial  (Bigelow  L.  C.  at  p.  63)  were  App.  Ca.  at  p.  29 ;  Lord  Westbury, 

held  to  have  drawn  too  sharp  a  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  at  p.  622 ;  Mellish 

distinction,  and  to  have  laid  down  L.  J.,  2  Ch.  D.  at  p.  453. 

too  narrow  a  measure  of  damages,  (o)  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  v. 

and  a  new  trial  was  ordered.    It  Wilton  (1876)  2  Ch.  D.  434,  per 

was  also  said  that  actual  damage  Jessel  M.  R.  at  pp.  441-2 ;  James 

need  not  be  proved,  ted  qu.  L.  J.  at  p.  451 ;  Mellish  L.  J.  at 

(m)  Lay  v.  Broumritjg  (1878)  (re-  p.  454. 

versing  Malins  V.-C.)  10  Ch.  Div.  (/>)  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade 

294,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  173.  Marks  Act,   1883,  46   &  47  Vict. 

c.  67. 
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although  the  use  of  a  similar  name  cannot  be  complained 
of  imless  it  is  shown  to  have  a  tendency  to  deoeiye  cus- 
tomers, yet  the' tendency  is  enough;  the  plaintifE  is  not 
bound  to  prove  any  fraudulent  intention  or  even  negligence 
against  the  defendant  (q).  The  wrong  to  be  redressed  is 
conceived  no  longer  as  a  species  of  fraud,  but  as  being 
to  an  incorporeal  franchise  what  trespass  is  to  the  pos- 
session, or  right  to  possession,  of  the  corporeal  subjects  of 
property.    "We  therefore  do  not  pursue  the  topic  here. 


III. — Malicious  Prosecutimi  and  Abuse  of  Process. 

"We  have  here  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  proof  of  Malieioiu 
evil  motive  is  required  to  complete  an  actionable  wrong.  ^§^*^' 
"  In  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution  the  plaintiff  has 
to  prove,  first,  that  he  was  innocent  and  that  his  innocence 
was  pronoimced  by  the  tribunal  before  which  the  accusa- 
tion was  made ;  secondly,  that  there  was  a  want  of  reason^ 
able  and  probable  cause  for  tha  pr^f^ftmifinT^^  or,  as  it  may 
be  otherwise  stated,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  such  as  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause  (r) ; 

and,    lastly,    that     ^^*^    prnr>f>PrllTH>fi     ^f    yr>.i'nl.     \,^    r.r.-rr.jA^irM^ 


were  initiated  in  a  mftlifiimifi  Rpirit^  that  is,  from  an  indirect 
and  improper  motive,  and  not  in  furtherance  of  justice  "  («). 
And  the  plaintiff's  case  fails  if  his  proof  fails  at  any  one 
of  these  points.     So  the  law  has  been  defined  by  a  recent 


[q)  Hendrihs  v.  Montagu  (1881) 
17  Ch.  Div.  638,  60  L.  J.  Ch.  466 ; 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co,  v.  Loog 
(1882)  8  App.  Oa.  16. 

(r)  The  facts  have  to  be  foand 
hj  the  jniy,  hut  the  inferenoe  that 
on  those  facts  there  was  or  was 
not  reftsonahle  and  probable  oanse 
Ss  not  for  the  jury  bnt  for  the 


Court :  cp.  the  authorities  on  false 
imprisonmenti  pp.  197 — 203,  above. 
(«)  Bowen  L.  J.,  Abrath  v.  N,  E. 
JR.  Co.  (1883)  11  Q.  B.  Diy.  440, 
466,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  620 :  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was 
afSrmed  in  H.  L.  (1886)  11  App. 
Ca.  247|  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  467. 
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judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  confirmed  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  seems  needless  for  the  purposes  of  this  work 
to  add  illustrations  from  earlier  authorities. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  the  defendant  that  he  instituted  the 
prosecution  imder  the  order  of  a  Court,  if  the  Court  was 
moved  by  the  defendant's  false  evidence  (though  not  at  his 
request)  to  give  that  order,  and  if  the  proceedings  in  the 
prosecution  involved  the  repetition  of  the  same  falsehood. 
For  otherwise  the  defendant  would  be  allowed  to  take 
advantage  of  his  own  fraud  upon  the  Court  which  ordered 
the  prosecution  (t). 

As  in  the  case  of  deceit,  and  for  similar  reasons,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution 
will  lie  against  a  corporation.     It  seems,  on  principle,  that 
such  an  action  will  lie  if  the  wrongful  act  was  done  by  a  i 
servant  of  the  corporation  in  the  course  of  his  employment  | 
and  in  the  company's  supposed  interest,  and  it  has  been  so  J 
held  (w) ;  but  there  are  dicta  to  the  contrary  (ar),  and  in 
particular  a  recent  emphatic    opinion  of    Lord  Bram- 
well's  {^),  which,  however,  as  pointed  out  by  some  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  time  (s),  was  extra-judicial. 

Malicious  Grenerally  speaking,  it  is  not  an  actionable  wrong  to 
ceedings.  institute  civil  proceedings  without  reasonable  and  probable 
cause,  even  if  malice  be  proved.  For  in  contemplation  of 
law  the  defendant  who  is  unreasonably  sued  is  sufficiently 
indemnified  by  a  judgment  in  his  favour  which  gives  him 
his  costs  against  the  plaintiff  {a).    And  special  damage 

{t)  FUs^'ohn  Y.  Mackinder  (Ex.  Ch.  (x)  Sec  the  judgment  in  the  case 

1861)  9  G.  B.  N.  S.  605,  30  L.  J.  last  cited. 

0.  P.   267   {diss.   Blackburn   and  (y)  11  App.  Ca.  at  p.  260. 

Wightman  JJ.).  (2)  Lord   Mtzgerald,    11    App. 

(m)  Edwards  y.  Midland  Mail  Co.  Oa.  at  p.  244 ;  Lord  Selbome  at 

(1880)  6  Q.  B.  D.  287,  60  L.  J.  p.  256. 

Q.  B.  281,  Fry  J.  (a)  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
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beyond  the  expense  to  which  he  has  been  put  cannot  well 
be  so  connected  with  the  suit  as  a  natural  and  probable 
consequence  that  the  unrighteous  plaintiflP,  on  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  liability  for  indirect  consequences,  will 
be  answerable  for  them  (J).      "In  the  present  day,  andf 
according  to  our  present  law,  the  bringing  of  an  ordi-  j 
nary  action,  however  maliciously,  and  however  great  the/ 
want  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause,  will  not  support  af 
subsequent  action  for  malicious  prosecution"  (c).  ' 

But  there  are  proceedings  which,  though  civil,  are  not 
ordinary  actions,  and  fall  within  the  reason  of  the  law 
which  allows  an  action  to  lie  for  the  malicious  prosecution 
of  a  criminal  charge.     That  reason  is  that  prosecution  onj 
a  charge  "  involving  either  scandal  to  reputation,  or  the? 
possible  loss  of  liberty  to  the  person"  ( d),  necessarily  and! 
manifestly  imports  damage.     Now  the  commencement  of 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy  against  a  trader,  or  the  analogous 
process  of  a  petition  to  wind  up  a  company,  is  in  itself  a 
blow  struck  at  the  credit  of  the  person  or  company  whose 
affairs  are  thus  brought  in  question.     Therefore  such  a 
proceeding,  if  instituted  without  reasonable  and  probable 
cause  and  with  malice,  is  an  actionable  wrong  (e).     Other 

the  costs  allowed  in  an  action  are  (e)  Bowen  L.  J.,  11  Q.  B.  D.  at 

hardly  ever  a  real  indemnity.    The  p.  690.     There  has  been  a  contrary 

true  reason  is  that  litigation  must  decision   in  Vermont :    Clouon  v. 

end  somewhere.    If  A.  may  sue  Staples  (1869)  42  Vt.  209  ;  1  Am. 

B.  for  bringing  a  vexatious  action,  Kep.  316.     We  do  not  think  it  is 

then,  if  A.  fails  to  persuade  the  generally  accepted  in  other  juris- 

Gourt  that  B.'s  original  suit  was  dictions ;  it  is  certainly  in  accord- 

vexations,   B.  may  ag^n  sue  A.  anoe  with  the  opinion  expressed 

for  bringing  this  latter  action,  and  by  Butler  in  his  notes  to  Co.  Lit. 

so  ad  injinitum,  161  a,  but  Butler  does  not  attend 

{b)  See  the  full  exposition  in  the  to  the  distinction  by  which  the 

Court  of  Appeal   in   Quartz  Rill  authorities  he    relies  on  are  ex- 

Gold  Mining  Co,   y.  JEyre    (1883)  plained. 

11  Q.  B.  Div.  674,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  (rf)  11  Q.  B.  Div.  691. 

488,   espedaUy  the   judgment  of  (e)  Q^umrtz  Hill  Gold  Mining  Co.  t, 

Bowen  L.J.  7v//»r  (188  3)  note  (*) .     The  contrary 
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similar,  exceptional  eases  were  possible  so  long  as  there 
were  forms  of  civil  process  commencing  with  personal 
attachment ;  but  such  procedure  has  not  now  any  place  in 
our  system;  and  the  rule  that  in  an  ordinary  way  a  fresh 
action  does  not  lie  for  suing  a  civil  action  without  cause 
has  been  settled  and  accepted  for  a  much  longer  time  (/). 
In  common  law  jurisdictions  where  a  suit  can  be  commenced 
by  arrest  of  the  defendant  or  attachment  of  his  property, 
the  old  authorities  and  distinctions  may  still  be  material  (g). 
The  principles  are  the  same  as  in  actions  for  malicious  pro- 
secution, mutatis  mutandis :  thus  an  action  for  maliciously 
procuring  the  plaintiff  to  be  adjudicated  a  bankrupt  will  not 
lie  unless  and  imtil  the  adjudication  has  been  set  aside  (A). 
Probably  an  action  will  lie  for  bringing  and  prosecuting 
an  action  in  the  name  of  a  third  person  maliciously  (which 
must  mean  from  ill-will  to  the  defendant  in  the  action, 
and  without  an  honest  belief  that  the  proceedings  are  or 
will  be  authorized  by  the  nominal  plaintiff),  and  without 
reasonable  or  probable  cause,  whereby  the  party  against 
whom  that  action  is  brought  sustains  damage;  butf 
certainly  such  an  action  does  not  lie  without  actuali 
damage  {i). 

IV. — Other  Malicious  Wrongs, 

Conspi-  The  modern  action  for  malicious  prosecution  has  taken 

^'         the  place  of  the  old  vmt  of  conspiracy  and  the  action  on 

opimoDB  expressed  in  Johnson  v.  Mod.  208,  210,  and  also  in  5  Mod., 

Emerson  (1871)  L.  R.  6  Ex.  329,  Salkeld,  and  Carthew. 

40  L.  J.  Ex.  201,  with  reference  (^)  See  Cooley  on  Torts,  187.  As 

to  proceedings    under  the  Bank-  to  British  India,  see  Rty  Chunder 

puptoy   Act    of   1869,   are   disap-  Hoy  v.  Shama  Soondari  Debt,  I.  L. 

proved :  under  the  old  bankraptcj  K.  4  Gal.  583. 

law  it  was  weU  settled  that  an  (A)  Metropolitan  Bank  t.  Fooleff 

action  might  be  brought  for  ma-  (1886)  10  App.  Ca.  210,  64  L.  J. 

lioious  proceedings.  Q.  B.  449. 

^                (/)  SavUe    or   SaviU  t.   BoberU  (t)  Cotterell   v.   Jones  (1861)    11 

(1698)  1  W.  RaTm.  874,  379 ;  12  C.  B.  713  ;  21  L.  J.  C.  P.  2. 
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the  case  grounded  thereon  (A;)  ^  out  of  which  it  seems  to 
have  developed.  "Whether  conspiracy  is  known  to  the  htw 
as  a  substantive  wrong,  or  in  other  words  whether  two  or 
more  persons  can  ever  be  joint  wrong-doers,  and  liable  to 
an  action  as  such,  by  doing  in  execution  of  a  previous 
agreement  something  it  would  not  have  been  unlawful  for 
them  to  do  without  such  agreement,  is  a  question  of  mixed 
history  and  speculation  not  wholly  free  from  doubt.  Ih 
seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  the  conspiracy  orj 
"  confederation"  is  only  matter  of  inducement  or  evidence,  j. 
"  As  a  rule  it  is  the  damage  wrongfully  done,  and  not  the 
conspiracy,  that  is  the  yist  of  actions  on  the  case  for  con- 
spiracy^^ (/).  Either  the  wrongful  acts  by  which  the  plain- 
tiff has  suffered  were  such  as  one  person  could  not  commit 
alone,  say  a  riot,  or  they  were  wrongful  because  malicious, 
and  the  malice  is  proved  by  showing  that  they  were  done 
in  execution  of  a  concerted  design.  In  the  singular  case 
of  Gregary  v.  Duke  of  Bnmsicwk  (m)  the  action  was  in 
effect  for  hissing  the  plaintiff  off  the  stage  of  a  theatre  in 
pursuance  of  a  malicious  conspiracy  between  the  defen- 
dants. The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  in  point  of  law  the 
conspiracy  was  material  only  as  evidence  of  malice,  but 
that  in  point  of  fact  there  was  no  other  such  evidence,  and 
therefore  the  jiuy  were  rightly  directed  that  without  proof 
of  it  the  plaintiff's  case  must  fail. 

"  It  may  be  true,  in  point  of  law,  that,  on  the  declaration 
as  framed,  one  defendant  might  be  convicted  though  the 
other  were  acquitted ;  but  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
plaintiff  could  entitle  himself  to  a  verdict  against  one  alone, 
is  a  very  different  question.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 

(k)  F.  N.  B.  114  D.  »qq.  (m)  6  Man.  &  Gr.  206,  953  (1844).  i 

{I)  Bowen  L.  J.  in  Mofful  Steam-  The  defendants  justified  in  a  pies  [ 

$hip  Co.  ▼.  MeGr$gor  (1889)  23  Q.  wbioh   has   the    merit   of   hemg  \ 

B.  Diy.  at  p.  616.  amusing. 
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the  act  of  hissing  in  a  public  theatre  is,  prinid  facie,  a  law- 
ful act ;  and  even  if  it  should  be  conceded  that  such  an 
act,  though  done  without  concert  with  others,  if  done  from 
a  malicious  motive,  might  furnish  a  ground  of  action,  yet 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  infer  such  a  motive  from  the 
insulated  acts  of  one  person  unconnected  with  others. 
"Whether,  on  the  facts  capable  of  proof,  such  a  case  of 
malice  could  be  made  out  against  one  of  the  defendants, 
as,  apart  from  any  combination  between  the  two,  would 
warrant  the  expectation  of  a  verdict  against  the  one  alone, 
was  for  the  consideration  of  the  plaintifi's  counsel ;  and, 
when  he  thought  proper  to  rest  his  case  wholly  on  proof  of 
conspiracy,  we  think  the  judge  was  well  warranted  in 
treating  the  case  as  one  in  which,  unless  the  conspiracy 
were  established,  there  was  no  ground  for  saying  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a  verdict ;  and  it  would  have  been 
unfair  towards  the  defendants  to  submit  it  to  the  jury  as  a 
case  against  one  of  the  defendants  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other,  when  the  attention  of  their  counsel  had  never  been 
called  to  that  view  of  the  case,  nor  had  any  opportunity 
[been?]  given  them  to  advert  to  or  to  answer  it.  The 
case  proved  was,  in  fact,  a  case  of  conspiracy,  or  it  was  no 
case  at  all  on  which  the  jury  could  properly  find  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  "(w). 

Soon  after  this  case  was  dealt  with  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  England,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  laid  it  down  (not  without  examination  of  the  earlier 
authorities)  that  conspiracy  is  not  in  itself  a  cause  of 
action  (o). 

In  1889  the  question  was  raised  in  a  curious  and 
important  case  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  this 

(n)  FerColtmanJ.,  6Man.  &Gr.  (o)  Sutehim  y.  Hutehim  (1S45) 

at  p.  959.  7  HiU  104,  and  Bigelow  L.  C.  207. 

See  Mr.  Bigelow'a  note  thereon. 
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country  (j?).  The  material  facts  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly 
summarized,  for  the  present  purpose,  as  follows : — ^A.,  B., 
and  C.  were  the  only  persons  engaged  in  a  certain  foreign 
trade,  and  desired  to  keep  the  trade  in  their  own  hands. 
Q.  threatened,  and  in  fact  commenced,  to  compete  with 
them.  A.,  B.,  and  C.  thereupon  agreed  to  offer  specially 
favourable  terms  to  aU  customers  who  would  agree  to  deal 
with  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  Q.  and  all  other  com- 
petitors outside  the  combination.  This  action  had  the 
effect  of  driving  Q.  out  of  the  market  in  question,  as  it 
was  intended  to  do.  It  was  held  that  A.,  B.,  and  C.  had 
done  nothing  which  would  have  been  unlawful  if  done  by 
a  simple  trader  in  his  own  sole  interest,  and  that  their 
action  did  not  become  imlawful  by  reason  of  being  under- 
taken in  concert  by  several  persons  for  a  common  interest. 
The  agreement  was  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  could  not 
have  been  enforced  by  any  of  the  parties  if  the  others  had 
refused  to  execute  it,  but  that  did  not  make  it  punishable 
or  wrongful  {q). 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  an  agreement  of  this  kind 
might  in  some  cases  be  held  to  amoimt  to  an  indictable 
conspiracy  on  the  ground  of  obvious  and  excessive  public 
inconvenience  (r).  At  the  same  time,  even  if  this  be 
admitted,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  a  court  to  say  before- 
hand how  far  any  particular  trade  combination  was  likely 
to  have  permanently  mischievous  results  («). 

{p)  Mof[%U  Sie^*»»^*f[  C'^***MUV  ^'      <^8  between  themfielves,  is  void  as 
fiGregor  (1889)  23  Q.  B.  Diy.  698,      in  restraint  of  trade,  and  C.  suffers 


58  L.  J.  Q.  B.  465  (diss.  Lord  Esher  damage    as    a    proximate    conse- 

M.  E.).  quence,  A.   and    B.   are    wrong- 

{q)  23  Q.  B.  Div.  at  p.  619,  per  doers  as  against  C. 

Bowen  L.  J.  ;   ib,  626,   per  Fry  (r)  Bowen  L.  J.,  23  Q.  B.  Diy. 

L.  J.    Lord  Esher  was  apparently  at  p.  618. 

prepared  to  hold  that  whenever  A.  (*)  Fry  L.  J.,  at  p.  628. 
and  B.  make  an  agreement  which. 
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Malidoufl  There  may  be  other  malicious  injuries  not  capable  of 
ferenoe  more  specific  definition  '*  where  a  violent  or  malicious  act 
wjoupa-^ "  is  done  to  a  man's  occupation,  profession,  or  way  of  getting 
tion,  a  livelihood  " ;  as  where  the  plaintiff  is  owner  of  a  decoy 

for  catching  wild  fowl,  and  the  defendant,  without  enter- 
ing on  the  plaintiff's  land,  wilfully  fires  off  guns  near  to 
the  decoy,  and  frightens  wild  fowl  away  from  it  (f).  Not 
many  examples  of  the  kind  are  to  be  found,  and  this  is 
natural ;  for  they  have  to  be  sought  in  a  kind  of  obscure 
middle  region  where  the  acts  complained  of  are  neither 
wrongful  in  themselves  as  amounting  to  trespass  against 
the  plaintiff  or  some  third  person  (w),  nuisance  (t?),  or 
breach  of  an  absolute  specific  duty,  nor  yet  exempt  from 
search  into  their  motives  as  being  done  in  the  exercise  of 
common  right  in  the  pursuit  of  a  man's  lawful  occupation 
or  the  ordinary  use  of  his  property  (x).  Mere  competition 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  not  out  of  actual  malice, 
and  not  by  unlawful  means,  such  as  molestation  or  intimi- 
dation, is  not  actionable,  even  though  it  be  intended  to 
drive  a  rival  trader  out  of  the  field,  and  produce  that 
result  (y).  "The  policy  of  our  law,  as  at  present  de- 
clared by  the  legislature,  is  against  aU.  fetters  on  combi- 
nation and  competition  unaccompanied  by  violence  or 
fraud  or  other  like  injurious  acts  "  (s).  Driving  a  public 
performer  off  the  stage  by  marks  of  disapprobation  which 
proceed  not  from  an  honest  opinion  of  the  demerits  of  his 
performance  or  person,  but  from  private  enmity,  is,  as  we 

(0  Carrington    v.    Taylor  (1809)  ship  was  of  ooiirse  unlawful  ^«"  «^. 

11   East  671,  following  Keeble  v.  (v)  Cp.   Ibbotson  v.   Peat  (1866) 

BUkeringiU  (1705)  xb.  673  in  notu,  3  H.  &  C.  644 ;  34  L.  J.  Ex.  118. 

where  see  Holt's  judgment.  {x)  See  p.  133,  above. 

(»)  TarUton  y.  MeOawley^  Feake  (y)  Mogul  Steamship  Company  v. 

270  [205]  :  the  defendant's  act  in  McGregor,  note  (p)  last  page, 

fixing  at  negroes  to  preyent  them  («)  Fry  L.  J.,  23  Q.  B.  Div.  at 

from  trading  with  the  plaintifPs  p.  628. 
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have  just  seen,  a  possible  but  doubtful  instance  (a).  Holt 
put  the  case  of  a  schoolmaster  frightening  away  children 
from  attendance  at  a  rival  school  (ft).  It  is  really  on  the  contract, 
same  principle  that  an  action  has  been  held  to  lie  for 
maliciously  (that  is,  with  the  design  of  injuring  the  plain- 
tiff or  gaining  some  advantage  at  his  expense)  procuring 
a  third  person  to  break  his  contract  with  the  plaintiff,  and 
thereby  causing  damage  to  the  plaintiff  (c).  The  precise 
extent  and  bearing  of  the  doctrine  are  discussed  in  the 
final  chapter  of  this  book  with  reference  to  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  felt  about  it,  and  expressed  in  dissenting 
judgments  and  elsewhere.  Those  difficulties  (I  submit  and 
shall  in  that  place  endeavour  to  prove)  either  disappear  or 
are  greatly  reduced  when  the  cause  of  action  is  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  class  in  which  malice,  in  the  sense  of 
actual  ill-will,  is  a  necessary  element. 

Generally  speaking,  every  wilful  interference  with  the  or  fran- 
exercise  of  a  franchise  is  actionable  without  regard  to  the 
defendant's  act  being  done  in  good  faith,  by  reason  of  a 
mistaken  notion  of  duty  or  claim  of  right,  or  being  con- 
sciously wrongful.     "Tf  a  man  hath  a  frnnchise  and  isj 
hindered   in  the  enjoyment  thereof,  an  action  doth  lie,! 
which  is  an  action  upon  the  case  "  (fl?).     But  persons  may 
as  public  officers  be  in  a  quasi- judicial  position  in  which 
they  will  not  be  liable  for  an  honest  though  mistaken 
exercise  of  discretion  in  rejecting  a  vote  or  the  like,  but 
will  be  liable  for  a  wilful  and  conscious,  and  in  that  sense 

(a)  Gregory  v.  Duke  of  Brunt-       333,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  305. 

wieky  gupra,  {d)  Holt  C.  J,mA»hbi/  t.  JFhite, 

(b)  KeebU  v.  Mickeringill,  note  at  p.  13  of  the  special  report  flwt 
{t)  last  page.  printed  in  1837.    The  action  was 

{e)  LunUey  ▼.  Gy$  (1863)  2  E.  &  on  the  case  merely  because  trespass 
B.  216  ;  22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  463  ;  woald  not  lie  for  the  infringement 
Bowen  v.  Hall  (1881)  6  Q.  B.  Div.      of  an  incorporeal  right  of  that  kind. 
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maUdouSy  denial  of  right  (e).    In  suoh  oases  the  wrong,  if 
any,  belongs  to  the  class  we  have  just  been  oonsidering. 


nance. 


^MJite-  The  wronff  nf  TT^mi,TifATiftTinfl^  or  aiding  a  party  in  litiga- 
tion without  either  interest  in  the  suit,  or  lawful  cause  of 
kindred,  affection,  or  charity  for  aiding  him,  is  akin  to 
malicious  prosecution  and  other  abuses  of  legal  process ; 
but  the  ground  of  it  is  not  so  much  an  independent  wrong 
as  particular  damage  resulting  from  ^'a  wrong  founded 
upon  a  prohibition  by  statute  " — ^a  series  of  early  statutes 
said  to  be  in  affirmation  of  the  common  law — "  which 
makes  it  a  criminal  act  and  a  misdemeanor  "  (/).  Hence 
it  seems  that  a  corporation  cannot  be  guilty  of  mainte- 
nance (/).  Actions  for  maintenance  are  in  modem  times 
rare  though  possible  (ff) ;  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  i 
Appeal  that  mere  charity,  with  or  without  reasonable  1 
ground,  is  an  excuse  for  maintaining  the  suit  of  a 
stranger  (A),  does  not  tend  to  encourage  them. 

{e)  Tozer  v.  Child  (1867)  Ex.  Ch.  (p)  Bradlaugh  t.  Newdegate  (1883) 

7  E.  &  B.  377,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  161.  11  Q.  B.  D.  1,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B,  464. 

(/)  Lord  Sdborne,  Metrop,  Bank  (A)  Rarrit  v.   Briteo   (1886)    17 

V.  FooUy  (1885)  10  App.  Ca.  210,  Q.  B.  Div.  604,  65  L.  J.  Q.  B.  423. 
218,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  449. 
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CHAPTEE  rS. 

WRONGS  TO  POSSESSION  AND  PROPERTY. 


I. — Duties  regarding  Property  generally. 

Every  kind  of  intermeddling  with  anything  which  is  the  Absolute 
subject  of  property  is  a  wrong  unless  it  is  either  autho-  r^p^jt 
rized  by  some  person  entitled  to  deal  with  the  thing  in  ^*^®"*L. 
that  particular  way,  or  justified  by  authority  of  law,  or 
(in  some  cases  but  by  no  means  generally)  excusable  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  done  under  a  reasonable  though  mis- 
taken supposition  of  lawful  title  or  authority.     Broadly 
speaking,  we  touch  the  property  of  others  at  our  peril,  and 
honest  mistake  in  acting  for  our  own  interest  (a),  or  even 
an  honest  intention  to   act  for  the  benefit   of  the  true 
owner  (&),  will  avail  us  nothing  if  we  transgress. 

A  man  may  be  entitled  in  divers  ways  to  deal  with  Title,  jua- 
property  moveable  or  immoveable,  and  within  a  wider  or  excuse?"' 
narrower  range.  He  may  be  an  owner  in  possession,  with 
indefinite  rights  of  use  and  dominion,  free  to  give  or  to 
sell,  nay  to  waste  lands  or  destroy  chattels  if  such  be  his 
j)leasure.  He  may  be  a  possessor  with  rights  either 
determined  as  to  length  of  time,  or  undetermined  though 
determinable,  and  of  an  extent  which  may  vary  from 
being  hardly  distinguishable  from  full  dominion  to  being 
strictly  limited  to  a  specific  purpose.     It  belongs  to  the 

(a)  Hollint  y.  Fowler  (1876)  L.  R.       (1876)  1  Ex.  D.  65,  46  L.  J.  Ex. 
7  H.  L.  767,  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  169.  186 :  in  trover,  Eiort  v.  Boit  (1874) 

{b)  In  trespass,  Kirk  v.  Gregory      L.  R.  9  Ex.  86,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  81. 
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law  of  property  to  tell  us  what  are  the  rights  of  owners 
and  possessors,  and  by  what  acts  in  the  law  they  may  be 
created,  transferred,  or  destroyed.  Again,  a  man  may 
have  the  right  of  using  property  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
either  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons  besides  the 
owner  or  possessor,  or  concurrently  with  other  persons, 
without  himself  being  either  owner  or  possessor.  The 
definition  of  such  rights  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  law  of 
property  which  deals  with  easements  and  profits.  Again, 
he  may  be  authorized  by  law,  for  the  execution  of  justice 
or  for  purposes  of  public  safety  and  convenience,  or  under 
exceptional  conditions  for  the  true  owner's  benefit,  to 
interfere  with  property  to  which  he  has  no  title  and  does 
not  make  any  claim.  We  have  seen  somewhat  of  this  in 
the  chapter  of  "  General  Exceptions."  Again,  he  may  be 
justified  by  a  consent  of  the  owner  or  possessor  which  does 
not  give  him  any  interest  in  the  property,  but  merely 
excuses  an  act,  or  a  series  of  acts,  that  otherwise  would  be 
wrongful.     Such  consent  is  known  as  a  licence. 


ii 


Title  Title  to  property,  and  authority  to  deal  with  property 

IoB^n-^  in  specified  ways,  are  commonly  conferred  by  contract  or 
tract.  ^  pursuance  of  some  contract.  Thus  it  oftentimes  depends 
on  the  existence  or  on  the  true  construction  of  a  contract 
whether  a  right  of  property  exists,  or  what  is  the  extent 
of  rights  admitted  to  exist.  A  man  obtains  goods  by 
fraud  and  sells  them  to  another  purchaser  who  buys  in 
good  faith,  reasonably  supposing  that  he  is  dealing  with 
the  true  owner.  The  fraudulent  re-seller  may  have  made 
a  contract  which  the  original  seller  could  have  set  aside,  as 
against  him,  on  the  ground  of  fraud.  If  so,  he  acquires 
property  in  the  goods,  though  a  defeasible  property,  and 
the  ultimate  purchaser  in  good  faith  has  a  good  title. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  fraud  may  have  been  such 
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that  there  was  no  true  consent  on  the  part  of  the  first 
owner,  no  contract  at  all,  and  no  right  of  property  what- 
ever, not  so  much  as  lawful  possession,  acquired  by  the 
apparent  purchaser.  If  so,  the  defrauder  has  not  any 
lawful  interest  which  he  can  transfer  even  to  a  person 
acting  in  good  faith  and  reasonably:  and  the  ultimate 
purchaser  acquires  no  manner  of  title,  and  notwithstanding 
hia  innocence  is  liable  as  a  wrong-doer  (c).  Principles 
essentially  similar,  but  affected  in  their  application,  and 
not  imfrequently  disguised,  by  the  complexity  of  our  law 
of  real  property,  hold  good  of  dealings  with  land  (rf). 

Acts  of  persons  dealing  in  good  faith  with  an  apparent  Exoep- 
owner  may  be,  and  have  been,  protected  in  various  ways  protection 
and  to  a  varying  extent  by  different  systems  of  law.     The  didSMs^ 
purchaser  from  an  apparent  owner  may  acquire,  as  under  ?.^^ 
the  common-law  rule  of  sales  in  market  overt,  a  better  title 
than  his  vendor  had ;  or,  by  an  extension  in  the  same  line, 
the  dealings  of  apparently  authorized  agents  in  the  way  of 
sale  or  pledge  may,  for  the  security  of  commerce,  have  a 
special  validity  conferred  on  them,  as  under  our  Factors 
Acts  {e) ;  or  one  who  has  innocently  dealt  with  goods 
which  he  is  now  imable  to  produce  or  restore  specifically 
may  be  held  personally  excused,  saving  the  true  owner's 
liberty  to  retake  the  goods  if  he  can  find  them,  and 
subject  to  the  remedies  over,  if  any,  which  may  be  avail- 
,able  under  a  contract  of   sale  or  a  warranty  for  the 
person  dispossessed  by  the  true  owner.     Excuse  of  this 
kind  is  however  rarely  admitted,  though  much  the  same 

(e)  HoUina  v.  Fowler  (1875)  L.  R.  '    (rf)  See  Pileher  v.  Rawlins  (1871) 

7  H.  L.  767,  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  169  ;  L.  E.  7  Ch.  269,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  486. 
Cundy  y.  Lindsat/  (1878)  3  App.  Ga.  {e)  Consolidated  hy  the  Faotora 

469,  47  L.  J.  Q.  B.  481.  Act,  1889,  62  &  63  Vict.  c.  46. 

P.  U 
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result  may  sometimes  be  arriyed  at  on  special  teolmical 
grounds. 

The  rights      j^  -^^rould  Seem  that,  apart  from  doubtful  questions  of 

and  reme-  ,  ^  * 

dies  title  (which  no  system  of  law  can  wholly  avoid),  there 

to  the  ought  not  to  be  great  difficulty  in  determining  what 
Sw  ™re^  amounts  to  a  wrong  to  property,  and  who  is  the  person 
posseaaoty.  wTongcd.  But  in  fact  the  common  law  does  present  great 
difficulties;  and  this  because  its  remedies  were  bound, 
imtil  a  recent  date,  to  medieval  forms,  and  limited  by 
medieval  conceptions.  The  forms  of  action  brought  not 
Ownership  but  Possession  to  the  front  in  accordance  with 
a  habit  of  thought  which,  strange  as  it  may  now  seem  to 
us,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  conceiving  rights  of 
property  as  having  full  existence  or  being  capable  of 
transfer  and  succession  unless  in  close  connexion  with  the 
physical  control  of  something  which  could  be  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it  delivered  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  (/).  An  owner  in  possession  was 
protected  against  disturbance,  but  the  rights  of  an  owner 
out  of  possession  were  obscure  and  weak.  To  this  day  it 
continues  so  with  regard  to  chattels.  For  many  purposes 
the  "  true  owner  "  of  goods  is  the  person,  and  only  the 
person,  entitled  to  immediate  possession.  The  term  is  a 
short  and  convenient  one,  and  may  be  used  without 
scruple,  but  on  condition  of  being  rightly  understood. 
Regularly  the  common  law  protects  ownership  only 
through  possessory  rights  and  remedies.  The  reversion  or 
reversionary  interest  of  the  freeholder  or  general  owner  out 
of  possession  is  indeed  well  known  to  our  authorities,  and 

(/)  See  Mr.  F.  W.  Maitland's  divers  profitable  comparisons  of  the 

articles  on  **The  Seisin  of  Chat-  mles  concerning- real  and  personal 

tels  "  and  •  *  The  Mystery  of  Seisin,  * '  property  will  be  found. 
L.  Q.   R.  i.   324,  ii.  481,  where 
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by  conveyancers  it  is  regarded  tis  a  present  estate  or  inte- 
rest. But  when  it  has  to  be  defended  in  a  court  of  com- 
mon law,  the  forms  of  action  treat  it  rather  as  the  shadow 
cast  before  by  a  right  to  possess  at  a  time  still  to  come. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  doctrine  of  possession  in 
our  law.  The  reason  of  this  appearance,  6ui  appearance 
capable  of  deceiving  even  learned  persons,  is  that  posses- 
sion has  all  but  swallowed  up  ownership ;  and  the  righta 
of  a  possessor,  or  one  entitled  to  possess,  have  all  but 
monopolized  the  very  name  of  property.  There  is  a  com- 
mon phrase  in  our  books  that  possession  is  prima  facte 
evidence  of  title.  It  would  be  less  intelligible  at  first 
sight,  but  not  less  correct,  to  say  that  in  the  developed 
system  of  common  law  pleading  and  procedure,  as  it 
existed  down  to  the  middle  of  this  century,  proof  of  title 
was  material  only  as  evidence  of  a  right  to  possess.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  although  forms  of  action  are 
no  longer  with  us,  causes  of  action  are  what  they  were, 
and  cases  may  still  occur  where  it  is  needful  to  go  back  to 
the  vanished  form  as  the  witness  and  measure  of  subsist- 
ing rights.  The  sweeping  protection  given  to  rights  of 
property  at  this  day  is  made  up  by  a  number  of  theoreti- 
cally distinct  causes  of  action.  The  disturbed  possessor 
had  his  action  of  trespass  (in  some  special  cases  replevin) ; 
if  at  the  time  of  the  wrong  done  the  person  entitled  to 
possess  was  not  in  actual  legal  possession,  his  remedy  was 
detinue,  or,  in  the  developed  system,  trover.  An  owner 
who  had  neither  possession  nor  the  immediate  right  to 
possession  could  redress  himself  by  a  special  action  on  the 
case,  which  did  not  acquire  any  technical  name. 

Notwithstanding  first  appearances^  then,  the  common  PoBBesaion 
law  has  a  theory  of  possession,  and  a  highly  elaborated  one.  tention. 

u2 
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To  diflOTifls  it  fully  would  not  be  appropriate  here  {g) ;  but 
we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  must  be  known  who  is  in 
legal  possession  of  any  given  subject  of  property,  and  who 
is  entitled  to  possess  it,  before  we  can  tell  what  wrongs 
are  capable  of  being  committed,  and  against  whom,  by 
the  person  having  physical  control  over  it,  or  by  others. 
Legal  possession  does  not  necessarily  coincide  either  with 
actual  physical  control  or  the  present  power  thereof  (the 
"detention"  of  Continental  terminology),  or  with  the  right 
to  possess  (constantly  called  "  property "  in  our  books) ; 
and  it  need  not  have  a  rightful  origin.  The  separation  of 
detention,  possession  in  the  strict  sense,  and  the  right  to 
possess,  is  both  possible  and  frequent.  A.  lends  a  book  to 
B.,  gratuitously  and  not  for  any  fixed  time,  and  B.  gives 
the  book  to  his  servant  to  carry  home.  Here  B.'s  servant 
has  physical  possession,  better  named  custody  or  detention, 
but  neither  legal  possession  {h)  nor  the  right  to  possess ; 
B.  has  legal  and  rightful  possession,  and  the  right  to 
possess  as  against  every  one  but  A. ;  while  A.  has  not 
possession,  but  has  a  right  to  possess  which  he  can  make 
absolute  at  any  moment  by  determining  the  bailment  to 
B.,  and  which  the  law  regards  for  many  purposes  as  if 
it  were  already  absolute.  As  to  an  actual  legal  possession 
(besides  and  beyond  mere  detention)  being  acquired  by 
wrong,  the  wrongful  change  of  possession  was  the  very 
substance  of  disseisin  as  to  land,  and  is  still  the  very  sub- 
stance of  trespass  by  taking  and  carrying  away  goods  {de 
bonis  asportatk)^  and  as  such  it  was  and  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  offence  of  larceny  at  common  law. 

(^)  See  '*  An  Eseay  on  Possession  a  stranger ;  see  Moore  y.  Eobinton^ 

in  the  Common  Law  "  by  Mr.  B.  S.  2  B.  &  Ad.  817.    The  law  about  the 

Wright   and   the  present   writer  custody  of  servants  and  persons  in 

(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1888).  a  like  position  has  vacillated  from 

(A)  Yet  it  is  not  certain  that  he  time  to  time,  and  has  never  been 

could  not  maintain  trespass  against  defined  as  a  whole. 
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The  common  law,  when  it  must  choose  between  denying 
legal  possession  to  the  person  apparently  in  possession,  and 
attributing  it  to  a  wrong-doer,  generally  prefers  the  latter 
course.  In  Eoman  law  there  is  no  such  general  tendency, 
though  the  results  are  often  similar  (e). 

Trespass  is  the  wrongful  disturbance  of  another  person's  Trespaas 
possession  of  land  {j )  or  goods.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  version!' 
committed  by  a  person  who  is  himself  in  possession; 
though  in  certain  exceptional  cases  a  dispunishable  or  even 
a  rightful  possessor  of  goods  may  by  his  own  act,  during  a 
continuous  physical  control,  make  himself  a  mere  tres- 
passer. But  a  possessor  may  do  wrong  in  other  ways. 
He  may  commit  waste  as  to  the  land  he  holds,  or  he  may 
become  liable  to  an  action  of  ejectment  by  holding  over 
after  his  title  or  interest  is  determined.  As  to  goods  he 
may  detain  them  without  right  after  it  has  become  his 
duty  to  return  them,  or  he  may  convert  them  to  his  own 
use,  a  phrase  of  which  the  scope  has  been  greatly  extended 
in  the  modem  law.  Thus  we  have  two  kinds  of  duty, 
namely  to  refrain  from  meddling  with  what  is  lawfully 
possessed  by  another,  and  to  refrain  from  abusing  posses- 
sion which  we  have  lawfully  gotten  imder  a  limited  title ; 
and  the  breach  of  these  pr6duces  distinct  kinds  of  wrong, 
having,  in  the  old  system  of  the  common  law,  their 
distinct  and  appropriate  remedies.  But  a  strict  observance 
of  these  distinctions  in  practice  would  have  led  to  intoler- 
able results,  and  a  working  margin  was  given  by  beneficent 
fictions  which  (like  most  indirect  and  gradual  reforms) 

(i)  Cp.  Holland,   "  Elements  of  which  is  explained  by  "  si  ad  oom- 

Jniisprndenoe,"  4th  ed.  pp.  162-6.  modnm  nti  non  possit."    Braoton, 

0)  Formerly  it  was  said  that  fo.  217  a.    I  do  not  think  this  dis- 

trespass  to  land  was  a  distorbanoe  tinction  was  regarded  in  any  later 

not  amounting  to  disseisin,  thongh  period. 
it  might  be  **yicina  disseiflinae," 
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extended  the  usefulness  of  the  law  at  the  cost  of  maMng  it 
intrioate  and  difficult  to  understand.  On  the  one  hand  the 
remedies  of  an  actual  possessor  were  freely  accorded  to 
persons  who  had  only  the  right  to  possess  (k) ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  person  wronged  was  constantly  allowed  at  his 
option  to  proceed  against  a  mere  trespasser  as  if  the  tres- 
passer had  only  abused  a  lawful  or  at  any  rate  excusable 
possession. 

Alterna-  In  the  later  history  of  common  law  pleading  trespass 
dies.  '  and  conversion  became  largely  though  not  wholly  inter- 
changeable. Detinue,  the  older  form  of  action  for  the 
recovery  of  chattels,  was  not  abolished,  but  it  was  generally 
preferable  to  treat  the  detention  as  a  conversion  and  sue  in 
trover  (/),  so  that  trover  practically  superseded  detinue,  as 
the  writ  of  right  and  the  various  assizes,  the  older  and 
once  the  only  proper  remedies  whereby  a  freeholder  could 
recover  possession  of  the  land,  were  superseded  by  eject* 
ment,  a  remedy  at  first  introduced  merely  for  the  protec- 
tion of  leasehold  interests.  With  all  their  artificial  exten- 
sions these  forms  of  action  did  not  completely  suffice. 
There  might  still  be  circumstances  in  which  a  special  action 
on  the  case  was  required.  And  these  complications  cannot 
be  said  to  be  even  now  wholly  obsolete.  For  exceptional 
circumstances  may  still  occur  in  which  it  is  doubtful 
whether  an  action  lies  without  proof  of  actual  damage,  or, 
assuming  that  the  plaintiGE  is  entitled  to  Judgment,  whether 
that  judgment  shall  be  for  the  value  of  the  goods  wrong- 
ftdly  dealt  with  or  only  for  his  actual  damage,  which  may 

(k)  See  Smith  v.  MiUes,  1  T.  B.  tain  oases,  e,  g,  on  an  ezeontor, 

480,  and  note  that  *'  oonatraotiye  independently  of  any  phyaioal  ap- 

posseeslon,"  as  used  in  our  books,  prehension  or  transfer;    (iii.)  an 

inolades  (i.)  possession   exeroised  immediate  right  to  possess,  which 

throngh  a  seryant  or  licensee ;  (ii.)  is  distinct  from  actual  possession, 
possession  conferred  by  law,  in  oer-  if)  Blackst.  iii.  152. 
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be  a  nominal  sum.  Under  saoh  conditions  we  liave  to  go 
baok  to  the  old  forms  and  see  what  the  appropriate  action 
would  have  been.  This  is  not  a  desirable  state  of  the 
law  {m)f  but  while  it  exists  we  must  take  account  of  it. 


II. — Trespass, 

Trespass  may  be  committed  by  various  kinds  of  acts,  of  "WTiat 
which  the  most  obvious  are  entry  on  another's  land  (tres-  said  a 
pass  qtiare  clamum  f regit)  j  and  taking  another's  goods  ^"P**®* 
(trespass  de  bonis  asportatis)  (w).  Notwithstanding  that 
trespasses  punishable  in  the  king's  court  were  said  to  be 
vi  et  armisy  and  were  supposed  to  be  punishable  as  a  breach 
of  the  king's  peace,  neither  the  use  of  force,  nor  the  break- 
ing of  an  inclosure  or  transgression  of  a  visible  boundary, 
nor  even  an  unlawful  intention,  is  necessary  to  constitute  an 
actionable  trespass.  It  is  likewise  immaterial,  in  strict- 
ness of  law,  whether  there  be  any  actual  damage  or  not. 
"  Every  invasion  of  private  property,  be  it  ever  so  minute,  is 
a  trespass  "  (o).  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  one  walks  across 
a  stubble  field  without  lawful  authority  or  the  occupie/s 
leave,  one  is  technically  a  trespasser,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  persons  who  roam  about  common  lands,  not  being 
in  exercise  of  some  particular  right,  are  in  a  better 
position.  It  may  be  that,  where  the  public  enjoyment  of 
such  lands  for  sporting  or  other  recreation  is  notorious,  for 
example  on  DartiHOor  (j!?),  a   licence  (as  to  which  more 

(m)  Se6perThe6igerL.J.,4Ex.  (o)  Entick  r,  Carrinpton,  19  St. 

Biv.  199.  Tr.   1066.     "Property"   here,  as 

(«)  The  exact  parallel  to  tree-  constantly    in   our   books,    reaUy 

pass  de  bonis  oiporiatis  is  of  course  means  poseeeaion  or  a  right  to  pos* 

not  trespass  qu,  el.  fr,  simply,  bat  session. 

trespass  amounting  to  a  disseisin  (p)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Dart- 

of  the  freeholder  or  ouster  of  the  moor  hunt  has  an  express  licence 

tenant  for  years  or  other  interest  from  the  Duchy  of  ComwaU. 
not  freehold. 
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presently)  would  be  implied.  Oftentimes  warnings  or 
requests  axe  addressed  to  the  public  to  abstain  from  going 
on  some  specified  part  of  open  land  or  private  ways,  or 
from  doing  injurious  acts.  In  such  eases  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  licence  to  use  the  land  or  ways  in  conformity 
with  the  owner's  will  thus  expressed.  But  even  so, 
persons  using  the  land  are  no  more  than  "  bare  licensees," 
and  their  right  is  of  the  slenderest. 

duaere  It  has  been  doubted  whether  it  is  a  trespass  to  pass  over 

land  without  touching  the  soil,  as  one  may  in  a  balloon, 
or  to  cause  a  material  object,  as  shot  fired  from  a  gun,  to 
pass  over  it.  Lord  EUenborough  thought  it  was  not 
in  itself  a  trespass  "  to  interfere  with  the  column  of  air 
superincumbent  on  the  dose,"  and  that  the  remedy  would 
be  by  action  on  the  case  for  any  actual  damage :  though 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  holding  that  a  man  is  a  trespasser 
who  fires  a  gun  on  his  own  land  so  that  the  shot  fall  on 
his  neighbour's  land  (q).  Fifty  years  later  Lord  Black- 
bum  inclined  to  think  differently  (r),  and  his  opinion  seems 
the  better.  Clearly  there  can  be  a  wrongful  entry  on  land 
below  the  surface,  as  by  mining,  and  in  fact  this  kind  of 
trespass  is  rather  prominent  in  our  modem  books.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  on  the  principles  of  the  common  law  to 
assign  any  reason  why  an  entry  at  any  height  above  the 
surface  should  not  also  be  a  trespass.  The  improbability 
of  actual  damage  may  be  an  escellent  practical  reason  for 
not  suing  a  man  who  sails  over  one's  land  in  a  balloon ; 
but  this  appears  irrelevant  to  the  pure  legal  theory.    Tres- 

{q)  PiekeHng  v.  Rudd  (1815)  4  Telephone  Co.  (1884)  13  Q.  B.  Div. 

Camp.  219,  221.  904,  927,  63  L.  J.  Q.  B.  449.    It 

(r)  Kenifon  y.  Mart  (1866)  6  B.  may  be  otherwifle,  as  in  that  case, 

&  S.  249,  262,  34  L.  J.  M.  0.  87 ;  where  statutory  interests  in  land 

and  see  per  Fry  L.  J.  in  JFandS'  are  conferred  for  special  purposes. 
worth    Board  of  Works  v.    VhUfd 
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passes  dearly  devoid  of  legal  excuse  are  committed  every 
day  on  the  surface  itseU,  and  yet  are  of  so  harmless  a  kind 
that  no  reasonable  occupier  would  or  does  take  any  notice 
of  them.  Then  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  might  be  a 
nuisance,  apart  from  any  definite  damage,  to  keep  a 
balloon  hovering  over  another  man's  land :  but  if  it  is  not 
a  trespass  in  law  to  have  the  balloon  there  at  all,  one  does 
not  see  how  a  continuing  trespass  is  to  be  committed  by 
keeping  it  there.  Again,  it  would  be  strange  if  we  could 
object  to  shots  being  fired  across  our  land  only  in  the  event 
of  actual  injury  being  caused,  and  the  passage  of  the 
foreign  body  in  the  air  above  our  soil  being  thus  a  mere 
incident  in  a  distinct  trespass  to  person  or  property.  The 
doctrine  suggested  by  Lord  Ellenborough's  dictum,  if 
generally  accepted  and  acted  on,  would  so  far  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  service  that  the  existence  of  a  right  of 
"innocent  passage"  for  projectiles  over  the  heads  and 
lands  of  the  Queen's  subjects  would  increase  the  somewhat 
limited  facilities  of  the  land  forces  for  musketry  and 
artillery  practice  at  long  ranges.  But  we  are  not  aware 
that  such  a  right  has  in  fact  been  claimed  or  exercised. 

Trespass  by  a  man's  cattle  is  dealt  with  exactly  like 
trespass  by  himself ;  but  in  the  modem  view  of  the  law 
this  is  only  part  of  a  more  general  rule  or  body  of  rules 
imposing  an  exceptionally  strict  and  unqualified  duty  of 
safe  custody  on  grounds  of  public  expediency.  In  that 
ooimexion  we  shall  accordingly  return  to  the  subject  (»). 

Trespass  to  goods  may  be  committed  by  taking  posses-  TrespaM 
sion  of  them,  or  by  any  other  act  "  in  itself  immediately  fi^**^^' 
injurious"   to  the  goods  in  respect  of    the  possessor's 

(jt)  Chap.  XII.  below. 
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interest  (^),  as  by  killing  (i*),  beating  (a?),  or  chasing  (y) 
animals,  or  defacing  a  work  of  art.  Where  the  possession 
is  changed  the  trespass  is  an  asportation  (from  the  old  form 
of  pleading,  cepit  et  asportmit  for  inanimate  chattels, 
abduxit  for  animals),  and  may  amoimt  to  the  offence  of 
theft.  Other  trespasses  to  goods  may  be  criminal  offences 
under  the  head  of  malicious  injury  to  property.  The 
current  but  doubtful  doctrine  of  the  civil  trespass  being 
"  merged  in  the  felony  "  when  the  trespass  is  felonious  has 
been  considered  in  an  earlier  chapter  (2).  Authority,  so 
far  as  known  to  the  present  writer,  does  not  clearly  show 
whether  it  is  in  strictness  a  trespass  merely  to  lay  hands  on 
another's  chattel  without  either  dispossession  {a)  or  actual 
damage.  By  the  analogy  of  trespass  to  land  it  seems  that 
it  must  be  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  least  actual 
damage  would  be  enough  (6).  And  cases  are  conceivable 
in  which  the  power  of  treating  a  mere  unauthorized  touch- 
ing as  a  trespa^  might  be  salutary  and  necessary,  as  where 
valuable  objects  are  exhibited  in  places  either  public  or 
open  to  a  large  class  of  persons.  In  the  old  precedents 
trespass  to  goods  hardly  occurs  except  in  conjunction  with 
trespass  to  land  {c). 

III. — Injuries  to  Reversion, 
Wrongs  to      J^  person  in  possession  of  property  may  do  wrong- by 

fln  owner  fj      *f 

notinpos-  refusing  to  deliver  possession  to  a  person  entitled,  or  by 

{t)  Blackst.  iii.  163.  Bheaiing  the  plaintiff's  sheep,  %b. 

(m)   Wright  v.  Bamseot,  I  Sannd.  87  G-. 
83,  1  Wms.  Sannd.  108  (trespass  (2)  F.  180,  aboye. 

for  killing  a  mastiff).  {n)  See  Gaylard  v.  MwrrU  (1849) 

{x)  Band  y.  Sexton,  3  T,  B.  37  3  Ex.  696,  18  L.  J.  Ex.  297. 
(trespass  vi  et  armU  for  beating  the  {b)  **  Scratching  the  panel  of  9 

plaintiff's  dog).  carriage    would   be   a    trespass,'' 

(y)  A  form  of  writ  is  given  for  Alderson  B.  in   Fouldes   v.    Wil' 

chasing  the  plaintiff's  sheep  with  loughby,  8  M.  &  W.  649. 
dogs,  F.  N.  B.    90  L.?    so   for  (<?)  See  E.  N.  B.  86-88, /?aw$m. 


session. 
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otherwise  assuming  to  deal  with  the  property  as  owner  or 
adversely  to  the  true  owner,  or  by  dealing  with  it  under 
colour  of  his  real  possessory  title  but  in  excess  of  his  rights, 
or,  where  the  nature  of  the  object  admits  of  it,  by  acts 
amounting  to  destruction  or  total  change  of  character, 
such  as  breaking  up  land  by  opening  mines,  burning 
wood,  grinding  com,  or  spinning  cotton  into  yam,  which 
acts  however  are  only  the  extreme  exercise  of  assumed 
dominion.  The  law  started  from  entirely  distinct  con- 
ceptions of  the  mere  detaining  of  property  from  the  person 
entitled,  and  the  spoiling  or  altering  it  to  the  prejudice  of 
one  in  reversion  or  remainder,  or  a  general  owner  (d).  For 
the  former  case  the  common  law  provided  its  most  ancient 
remedies — the  writ  of  right  (and  later  the  various  assizes  and 
the  writ  of  entry)  for  land,  and  the  parallel  writ  of  detinue 
(parallel  as  being  merely  a  variation  of  the  writ  of  debt, 
which  was  precisely  similar  in  form  to  the  writ  of  right) 
for  goods;  to  this  must  be  added,  in  special,  but  once 
frequent  and  important  cases,  replevin  (e).  For  the  latter 
the  writ  of  waste  (as  extended  by  the  Statutes  of  Marl- 
bridge  and  Grloucester)  was  available  as  to  land ;  later  this 
was  supplanted  by   an  action  on   the  case  (/)  "in  the 

(d)  As  to  the  term  '^reTersionaiy  of  writ  of  entry  see  Close  Rolls, 

interest "    applied    to  goods,   op.  vol.  i.  p.  32.    Blackstone  is  wrong 

Dioey  on  Parties,   345.      In  one  in  stating  it  to  have  been  older 

way  *  *  reyersioner  "  would  be  more  than  the  assizes, 
oorreotthan  **  owner  "  or  "  general  (/)  "When  the  tenancy  was  at 

owner,*'  for  the  person  entitled  to  will,  trespass  would  lie,  Litt.  s.  71 ; 

sue  in  trover  or  prosecute  for  theft  **  the  taking  upon  him  power  to 

is  not  necessarily  donUntu,  and  the  cut  timber  or  prostrate  houses  oon- 

tUmintu  of  the  chattel  may  be  dis-  oemeth  so  much  the  freehold  and 

qualified  from  so  suing  or  prose-  inheritance  as  it  doth  amount  in 

oating.  law  to  a  detennination  of  his  will, ' ' 

(#)  It  seems  useless  to  say  more  Go.  litt.  57  a  :  just  as  a  bailee  who 

of   repleyin   here.      The   curious  '^breaks  bulk"  is  held  to  repudiate 

reader  may  consult  Mennie  v.  Blake  the  bailment  and  become  a  mere 

(1856)  6  E.  &  B.  842,  25  L.  J.  Q.  trespasser. 
B.  399.     For  the   earliest  form 
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nature  of  waste/'  and  in  modem  times  the  power  and 
remedies  of  courts  of  equity  have  been  found  still  more 
efieotual  (g).  The  process  of  devising  a  practical  remedy 
for  owners  of  chattels  was  more  circuitous;  they  were 
helped  by  an  action  on  the  case  which  became  a  distinct 
species  imder  the  name  of  trover,  derived  from  the  usual 
though  not  necessary  form  of  pleading,  which  alleged  that 
the  defendant  found  the  plaintiff's  goods  and  converted 
them  to  his  own  use  (h).  The  original  notion  of  conversion 
in  personal  chattels  answers  closely  to  that  of  waste  in 
tenements ;  but  it  was  soon  extended  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  detinue  (i),  and  largely  overlap  trespass ; 
a  mere  trespasser  whose  acts  would  have  amounted  to 
conversion  if  done  by  a  lawful  possessor  not  being  allowed 
to  take  exception  to  the  true  owner  "  waiving  the  trespass," 
and  professing  to  assume  in  the  defendant's  favour  that 
his  possession  had  a  lawful  origin. 

IV.—  JFaste. 

Wa«te.  Waste  is  any  unauthorized  act  of  a  tenant  for  a  freehold 

estate  not  of  inheritance,  or  for  any  lesser  interest,  which 
tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  tenement,  or  otherwise  to 

(ff)  For  the  history  and  old  law,  and  see  Littleton's  remark  in  38 
see  Co.  Litt.  63,  54,  Blaokst.  ii.  H.  YI.,  27,  pi.  12,  an  aotion  of 
281 ;  iii.  225 ;  notes  to  Greene  y.  detinne  where  a  finding  by  the  de* 
Cole,  2  Wms.  Saund.  644;  and  fendant  was  alleged,  that  <*thia 
JFoodhoute  y.  Walker  (1880)  5  Q.  B.  declaration  per  inventi&nem  is  a  new 
D.404.  The  aotion  of  waste  proper  found  Haliday  *';  the  case  is  trans- 
could  be  brought  only  "by  him  lated  by  Mr.  B.  8.  Wright  in 
that  hath  the  immediate  estate  of  Pollock  and  Wright  on  Possession, 
inheritance,"  Co.  Litt  53a.  174. 

(A)  Blackst.    iii.    162,    of.    the  (t)  Martin  B.  /.  e,  whose  phrase 

judgment  of  Martin  B.  in  Bur*  "  in  yery  ancient  times  "  is  a  little 

roughea  y.  Bayne  (I860]  6  H.  &  N.  misleading,  for  troyer,  as  a  settled 

296,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  186, 188 ;  and  as  common  form,  seems  to  date  only 

to  the  forms  of  pleading,  Bro.  Ab.  from  the  16th  century ;    Beeyes 

Acdon  sur  le  Case,  103,  109,  113,  Hist.  Eng.  L.  iy.  626. 
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the  injury  of  the  inheritance.  Such  injury  need  not  oon- 
sifit  in  loss  of  market  value ;  an  alteration  not  otherwise 
mischievous  may  be  waste  in  that  it  throws  doubt  on  the 
identification  of  the  property,  and  thereby  impairs  the 
evidence  of  title.  It  is  said  that  every  conversion  of  land 
from  one  species  to  another — as  ploughing  up  woodland, 
or  turning  arable  into  pasture  land — is  waste,  and  it  has 
even  been  said  that  building  a  new  house  is  waste  {k). 
But  modem  authority  does  not  beax  this  out ;  "  in  order 
to  prove  waste  you  must  prove  an  injury  to  the  inherit- 
ance" either  "in  the  sense  of  value"  or  "in  the  sense 
of  destroying  identity"  (/).  And  in  the  United  States, 
especially  the  Western  States,  many  acts  are  held  to  be 
only  in  a  natural  and  reasonable  way  of  using  and  im- 
proving the  land — clearing  wild  woods  for  example— 
which  in  England,  or  even  in  the  Eastern  States,  would 
be  manifest  waste  (m).  As  to  permissive  waste,  t>.,  suffer- 
ing the  tenement  to  lose  its  value  or  go  to  ruin  for  want  of 
necessary  repair,  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  is  liable  therefor 
if  an  express  duty  to  repair  is  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
instrument  creating  his  estate ;  otherwise  it  is  doubt- 
ful (n).  It  seems  that  it  can  in  no  case  be  waste  to  use  a 
tenement  in  an  apparently  reasonable  and  proper  manner, 
"  having  regard  to  its  character  and  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  used"  (o),  whatever  the  actual 


(A)  "  If  the  tenant  build  a  new  Powi/8  v.  Blagrav$  (1864)  4  D.  M. 

house,  it  is  waste ;  and  if  he  suffer  G.   448  ;    Re   Hotehkys^  Frek»  y. 

it  to  be  wasted,  it  is  a  new  waste."  Calmady  (1886)  32  Gh.  D.  408,  65 

Co.  litt.  63a.  L.  J.  Ch.  646. 

{I)  Jonea  v.   ChappeU   (1876)   20  (o)  Manchester  Bonded  Warehouae 

Eq.  639,  640-2  (Jessel  M.  R.).  Co.  y.  Carr  (1880)  6  0.  F.  D.  607, 

(m)  Cooley  on  Torts,  833.  612,  49  L.  J.  C.  P.  809 ;  following 

\n)  Woodhouee  y.  WtUker  (1880)  Saner  y.  BiUon  (1878)  7  Gh.  D.  816, 

6  Q.  B.  D.  404,  407,  49  L.  J.  Q.  B.  821,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  267 ;  op.  Job  y. 

609.    An  equitable  tenant  for  life  Potion  (1876)  20  Eq.  84,  44  L.  J. 

is  not  liable  for  permissiye  waste :  Ch.  262. 
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consequences  of  such  user  may  be.  Where  a  particular 
course  of  user  has  been  carried  on  for  a  considerable  course 
of  time,  with  the  apparent  knowledge  and  assent  of  the 
owner  of  the  inheritance,  the  Court  will  make  all  reason- 
able presumptions  in  favour  of  referring  acts  so  done  to  a 
lawful  origin  (p). 

Modem  j^  modem  practice,  questions  of    waste  arise  either 

waste :  between  a  tenant  for  life  {q)  and  those  in  remainder,  or 
for  life.  between  landlord  and  tenant.  In  the  former  case,  the 
imauthorized  cutting  of  timber  is  the  most  usual  ground 
of  complaint ;  in  the  latter,  the  forms  of  misuse  or  neglect 
are  as  various  as  the  uses,  agricultural,  commercial,  or' 
manufacturing,  for  which  the  tenement  may  be  let  and 
occupied.  With  regard  to  timber,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  there  are  "  timber  estates  "  on  which  wood  is  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  periodical  cutting  and  sale,  so  that 
"  cutting  the  timber  is  the  mode  of  cultivation'*  (r).  On 
such  land  cutting  the  timber  is  equivalent  to  taking  a 
crop  off  arable  land,  and  if  done  in  the  usual  course  is  not 
waste.  A  tenant  for  life  whose  estate  is  expressed  to 
be  without  impeachment  of  waste  may  freely  take  timber 
and  minerals  for  use,  but,  unless  with  further  specific 
authority,  he  must  not  remove  timber  planted  for  orna- 
ment (save  so  far  as  the  cutting  of  part  is  required  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rest)  («),  open  a  mine  in  a  garden  or 

{p)  Elias  y.  Snwodon  Slate  Quar^  (r)  As  to  the  general  law  ooa- 

ries  Co.  (1879)  4  App.  Ca.  454,  465,  cerning   timber,   and  its  possible 

48  L.  J.  Oh.  811.  yariation  by  local  custom,  see  the 

(q)  In  the  United  States,  where  judgment  of  Jessel  H.  B.,  Smy* 

tenancy  in  dower  is  stiU  common,  wo(d  y.  Honywood  (1874)   18  Eq« 

there  are  many  modem  decisions  306,  309,  43  L.  J.  Gh.  652. 

on  questions  of  waste  arising  out  of  («)  Bee  Baker  y.  Sebright  (1879) 

such  tenancies.  See  Oooley  on  Torts  13  Gh.  D.  179,  49  L.  J.  Gh.  65; 

333,  or  Scribner  on  Power  (2nd  ed.  but  it  seems  that  a  remainderman 

I  i.  212—214  ;  ii.  795  sqq,  coming  in  time  would  be  entitled 
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pleaBure-groundy  or  do  like  acts  destructive  to  the  indi- 
vidual character  and  amenity  of  the  dwelling-place  (t). 
The  commission  of  such  waste  may  be  restrained  by  in- 
junction, without  regard  to  pecuniary  damage  to  the 
inheritance :  but,  when  it  is  once  committed,  the  normal 
measure  of  damages  can  only  be  the  actual  loss  of  value  (u). 
Further  details  on  the  subject  would  not  be  appropriate 
here.     They  belong  rather  to  the  law  of  Eeal  Property. 

As  between  landlord  and  tenant  the  real  matter  in  Landlord 

and 

dispute,  in  a  case  of  alleged  waste,  is  commonly  the  extent  tenant, 
of  the  tenant's  obligation,  under  his  express  or  implied 
covenants,  to  keep  the  property  demised  in  safe  condition 
or  repair,  Tet  the  wrong  of  waste  is  none  the  less  com- 
mitted (and  under  the  old  procedure  was  no  less  remedi- 
able by  the  appropriate  action  on  the  case)  because  it  is 
also  a  breach  of  the  tenant's  contract  (a?).  Since  the  Judi- 
cature Acts  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  an  action 
alleging  misuse  of  the  tenement  by  a  lessee  is  brought  on 
the  contract  or  as  for  a  tort  (y) :  doubtiess  it  would  be 
treated  as  an  action  of  contract  if  it  became  necessary  for 
any  purpose  to  assign  it  to  one  or  the  other  class. 

V. — Conversion. 
Conversion,  according  to  recent  authority,  may  be  de-  Conver- 
scribed  as  the  wrong  done  by  "  an  unauthorized  act  which  Son  or  * 

to  the  snperyision  of  the  Court  in  (u)  £ubb  y.  Yelverton  (1870)   10 

such  case ;  ib,  188.  Eq.  465.    Here  the  tenant  for  life 

(i)  Waste  of  this  kind  was  known  had  acted  in  good  faith  under  the 

as  <<  equitable  wastOi"  theconunis*  belief  that  he  was  improying  the 

aion  of  it  by  a  tenant  unimpeaoh-  property.    Wanton  actsof  destmo' 

able  for  waste  not  being  treated  as  tion   would    be    yery   differently 

wrongful  at  common  law ;  see  now  treated. 
36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66  (the  Supieme  (x)  2  Wms.  Saund.  646. 

Court  of   Judicature  Act,   1873),  (y)  E.g,  Tucker  y.  Lingwr  (1882) 

8.  26,  sub-B.  a.  21  Ch.  Div.  18,  61  L.  J.  Ch.  713. 
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trover  to  deprives  another  of  his  property  permanently  or  for  an 
^*^"**'  indefinite  time  "  (2).  Such  an  act  may  or  may  not  indude 
a  trespass ;  whether  it  does  or  not  is  immaterial  as  regards 
the  right  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  civil  action,  for  even  under 
the  old  forms  he  might  "  waive  the  trespass ;  "  though  as 
regards  the  possibility  of  the  wrong-doer  being  criminally 
liable  it  may  still  be  a  vital  question,  trespass  by  taking 
and  carrying  away  the  goods  being  a  necessary  element  in 
the  offence  of  larceny  at  common  law.  But  the  definition 
of  theft  (in  the  first  instance  narrow  but  strictly  consistent, 
afterwards  complicated  by  some  judicial  refinements  and 
by  numerous  unsystematic  statutory  additions)  does  not 
concern  us  here.  The  "  property  "  of  which  the  plaintiff 
is  deprived — the  subject-matter  of  the  right  which  is 
violated — ^must  be  something  which  he  has  the  immediate 
right  to  possess ;  only  on  this  condition  could  one  main- 
tain the  action  of  trover  under  the  old  forms.  Thus, 
where  goods  had  been  sold  and  remained  in  the  vendor's 
possession  subject  to  the  vendor's  lien  for  unpaid  purchase- 
money,  the  purchaser  could  not  bring  an  action  of  trover 
against  a  stranger  who  removed  the  goods,  at  all  events 
without  payment  or  tender  of  the  unpaid  balance  (a). 

But  an  owner  not  entitled  to  immediate  possession 
might  have  a  special  action  on  the  case,  not  being  trover, 
for  any  permanent  injury  to  his  interest,  though  the 
wrongful  act  might  also  be  a  trespass,  conversion,  or 
breach  of  contract  as  against  the  immediate  possessor  (6). 
As  imder  the  Judicature  Acts  the  difference  of  form 

(2)  Bramwell  B.,  adopting  the  be  allowed)  in  the  notes  to  WiVn-a" 

expression    of    Bosanqnet,    arg,^  ham  y.  8nw>,  2  Wms.  Sannd.  87- 
Hiort  V.  Bott  (1874)  L,.  R.  9  Ex.  (a)  Lord  v.  Price  (1874)  L.  R.  9 

86,  89,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  81.    All,  or  Ex.  64,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  49. 
nearly  aU,  the  learning  on  the  sub-  (h)  Mears  v.  Z.  ^  S,  IF,  R.   Co, 

ject  down  to  1871  is  collected  (in  a  (1862)  11  G.  B.  N.  S.  850,  31  L.  J. 

somewhat  formleBS  manner  it  must  0.  P.  220. 
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between  trover  and  a  special  action  which  is  not  trover  does 
not  exist,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  idea 
and  the  name  of  conversion  should  not  be  extended  to 
cover  these  last-mentioned  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  name  has  been  thought  alto-  What 

.  .  amountfl 

gether  objectionable  by  considerable  authorities  (c) :  and  to  ocmver- 

certainly  the  natural  meaning  of  converting  property  to    ^* 

one's  own  use  has  long  been  left  behind.     It  came  to  be 

seen  that  the  actual  diversion  of  the  benefit  arising  from 

use  and  possession  was  only  one  aspect  of  the  wrong,  and 

not  a  constant  one.     It  did  not  matter  to  the  plaintiff 

whether  it  was  the  defendant,  or  a  third  person  taking 

delivery   from  the   defendant,   who  used  his  goods,   or 

whether  they  were  used  at  all ;  the  essence  of  the  injury 

was  that  the  use  and  possession  were  dealt  with  in  a 

manner  adverse  to  the  plaintiff  and  inconsistent  with  his 

right  of  dominion. 

The  grievance  is  the  unauthorized  assumption  of  the  / 

powers  of  the  true  owner.   Actually  dealing  with  another's 

goods  as  owner  for  however  short  a  time  and  however 

limited  a  purpose  (d)  is  therefore  conversion;  so  is  an  act 

which  in  fact  enables  a  third  person  to  deal  with  them  as 

owner,  and  which  would  make  such  dealing  lawful  only  if 

done  by  the  person  really  entitled  to  possess  the  goods  {e). 

It  makes  no  difference  that  such  acts  were  done  under  a 

mistaken  but  honest  and  even  reasonable  supposition  of 

being  lawfully  entitled  (d)^  or  even  with  the  latention  of 

benefiting  the  true  owner  (e) ;  nor  is  a  servant  excused  for 

assuming  the  dominion  of  goods  on  his  master's  behalf, 

though  he  "  acted  under  an  unavoidable  ignorance  and  for 

{c)  See  2  Wms.  Saund.  108,  and      7  H.  L.  767,  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  169. 
per  BramweU  L.  J.,  4  Ex.  D.  194.  {e)  Hiort  v.  Boit,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  86, 

(rf)  Eollins  V.  Fowler  (1876)  L.  R.      43  L.  J.  Ex.  81. 

P.  X 
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hifl  master's  benefit"  (/).  It  is  common  learning  that  a 
refusal  to  deliver  possession  to  the  true  owner  on  demand 
is  evidence  of  a  conversion,  but  evidence  only  {g) ;  that  is, 
one  natural  inference  if  I  hold  a  thing  and  will  not  deliver 
it  to  the  owner  is  that  I  repudiate  his  ownership  and  mean 
to  exercise  dominion  in  despite  of  his  title  either  on  my  own 
behalf  or  on  some  other  claimant's.  "  If  the  refusal  is  in 
disregard  of  the  plaintiff's  title,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  the  goods  either  for  the  defendant  or  for  a  third 
person,  it  is  a  conversion"  (h).  But  this  is  not  the  only 
possible  inference  and  may  not  be  the  right  one.  The 
refusal  may  be  a  qualified  and  provisional  one :  the  pos- 
sessor may  say,  "  I  am  willing  to  do  right,  but  that  I  may 
be  sure  I  am  doing  right,  give  me  reasonable  proof  that 
you  are  the  true  owner " :  and  such  a  possessor,  even  if 
over-cautious  in  the  amount  of  satisfaction  he  requires, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  repudiate  the  true  owner's  claim  (i). 
Or  a  servant  having  the  mere  custody  of  goods  under  the 
possession  of  his  master  as  bailee — say  the  servant  of  a 
warehouseman  having  the  key  of  the  warehouse — may 
reasonably  and  justifiably  say  to  the  bailor  demanding  his 
goods:  "I  cannot  deliver  them  without  my  master's 
order  " ;  and  this  is  no  conversion.  "  An  unqualified  re- 
fusal is  almost  always  conclusive  evidence  of  a  conversion ; 
but  if  there  be  a  qualification  annexed  to  it,  the  question 
then  is  whether  it  be  a  reasonable  one  "  (A-).  Again  there 
may  be  a  wrongful  dealing  with  goods,  not  under  an 

(/)  Stephent  y.  Mwall  (1816)  4  (A)  Opinion  of  Blaokbum  J.  in 

H.  &  8.  259 ;  admitted  to  be  good  SoUins  t.  Fowler,  L.  R.  7  H.  L. 

law  in  Eollint  v.  Fowler,  L.  B.  at  p.  766. 

7  H.  L.  at  pp.  769,  795.     Cp.  Fine  (»)  ^e^  Burroughea  v.  Bayne  (1860) 

Art  Society  y.  Union  Bank  ofZon-  6  H.  &  N.  296,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  185, 

don  (1886)  17  Q.  B.  Diy.  706,  66  L.  188,  tupra,  p.  300. 

J.  Q.  B.  70.  {k)  Alexander  y.  Southey  (1821)  6 

iff)  Balme    y.  Evtton,   Ex.    Oh.  B.  &  A.  247,  per  Best  J.  at  p.  260. 
(1833),  9  Bing.  471,  476. 
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adverse  claim,  but  to  avoid  having  anything  to  do  with 
them  or  with  their  owner.  Where  a  dispute  arises  between 
the  master  of  a  ferryboat  and  a  passenger,  and  the  master 
refuses  to  carry  the  passenger  and  puts  his  goods  on  shore, 
this  may  be  a  trespass,  but  it  is  not  of  itself  a  conversion  (/). 
This  seems  of  little  importance  in  modem  practice,  but  we 
shall  see  that  it  might  still  affect  the  measure  of  damages. 
By  a  conversion  the  true  owner  is,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  totally  deprived  of  his  goods ;  therefore,  except  in  a 
few  very  special  cases  (w),  the  measure  of  damages  in  an 
action  of  trover  was  the  full  value  of  the  goods,  and  by  a 
satisfied  judgment  («)  for  the  plaintiff  the  property  in  the 
goods,  if  they  still  existed  in  specie,  was  transferred  to  the 
defendant. 

The  mere  assertion  of  a  pretended  right  to  deal  with  Acta  not 

,  amount- 

goods  or  threatening  to  prevent  the  owner  from  dealing  with  ing  to  oon- 

them  is  not  conversion,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  a  cause  of  ^®"^^°' 

action,  if  special  damage  can  be  shown  (o) ;  indeed  it  is 

doubtful  whether  a  person  not  already  in  possession  can 

commit  the  wrong  of  conversion  by  any  act  of  interference 

limited  to  a  special  purpose  and  falling  short  of  a  total 

assumption  of  dominion  against  the  true  owner  (jo).    An 

attempted  sale  of  goods  which  does  not  affect  the  property, 

the  seller  having  no  title  and  the  sale  not  being  in  market 

overt,  nor  yet  the  possession,  there  being  no  delivery,  is 

(J)  FotUtUa  V.  Willoughby,  8  M.  &  («)  Not   by  judgment    without 

W.  540;  op.  Wilson  v.  MeLaughlin  satisfaction;  Ex  parte  Brak$  (1877) 

(1871)  107  Mass.  687.  5  Gh.  Div.  866,  46  L.  J.  fik.  29 ; 

(m)  Bee  per  Bramwell  L.  J.,  3  following  Brinsmead   t.   Sarrivm 

Q.  B.  D.  490 ;  Hiwl  v.  L.  ^  N.  W,  (1871)  L.  R.  6  0.  P.  684,  40  L.  J. 

22.  Co.  (1879)  4  Ex.  Div.  188,  48  C.  P.  281. 

L.   J.   Ex.    646,  where   however  (o)  England  v.  CowUy  (1873)  L. 

BramweU    L.    J.    was    the   only  B.  8  Ex.  126,  see  per  Kelly  G.  B. 

member  of  the  Court  who  was  clear  at  p.  132,  42  L.  J.  Ex.  80. 
that  there  was  any  conversion  at  (p)  See  per  BramweU    B.   and 

all.  Kelly  C.  B.  ib,  131,  132. 

X2 
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not  a  conversion.  If  undertaken  in  good  faith,  it  would 
seem  not  to  be  actionable  at  all ;  otherwise  it  might  come 
within  the  analogy  of  slander  of  title.  But  if  a  wrongful 
sale  is  followed  up  by  delivery,  both  the  seller  {q)  and  the 
buyer  (r)  are  guilty  of  a  conversion.  Again,  a  mere  col- 
lateral breach  of  contract  in  dealing  with  goods  entrusted 
to  one  is  not  a  conversion ;  as  where  the  master  of  a  ship 
would  not  sign  a  bill  of  lading  except  with  special  terms 
which  he  had  no  right  to  require,  but  took  the  cargo  to 
the  proper  port  and  was  willing  to  deliver  it,  on  payment 
of  freight,  to  the  proper  consignee  («). 


rent 
owner. 


DealingB  A  merely  ministerial  dealing  with  goods,  at  the  request 
au^OTity  ^^  *^  apparent  owner  having  the  actual  control  of  them, 
of  appa-  appears  not  to  be  conversion  {t) ;  but  the  extent  of  this 
limitation  or  exception  is  not  precisely  defined.  The  point 
is  handled  in  the  opinion  delivered  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Hollina  v.  Fowler  {u)  by  Lord  Blackburn,  then  a 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench ;  an  opinion  which  gives  in 
a  relatively  small  compass  a  lucid  and  instructive  view  of 
the  whole  theory  of  the  action  of  trover.  It  is  there  said 
that  "on  principle,  one  who  deals  with  goods  at  the 
request  of  the  person  who  has  the  actual  custody  of 
them,  in  the  bona  fide  belief  that  the  custodian  is  the 
true  owner,  or    has    the   authority  of   the  true  owner. 


{q)  Laneashire  Waggon  Co,  v. 
FUshugh  (1861)  6  H.  &  N.  602,  30 
L.  J.  Ex.  231  (action  hy  bailor 
against  eherifi  for  selling  the  goods 
absolutely  as  goods  of  the  bailee 
under  a  Jl,  fa, ;  the  dedsion  is  on 
the  pleadings  only). 

(r)  Cooper  v.  WUlomatt  (1845)  1 
C.  B.  672,  14  L.  J.  0.  P.  219. 

(«)  JonM  y.  Hough  (1879)  5  Ex. 
DiT.  116,  49  L.  J.  Ex.  211 ;  op. 


Eeald  t.  Carey  (next  note). 

(0  Heald  v.  Carey  (1862)  11  C.  B. 
977,  21  L.  J.  0.  P.  97 ;  but  this  is 
really  a  case  of  the  class  last  men- 
tioned, for  the  defendant  receiyed 
the  goods  on  behalf  of  the  true 
owner,  and  was  held  to  have  done 
nothing  with  them  that  he  might 
not  properly  do. 

(u)  L.  B.  7  H.  L.  at  pp.  766— 
768. 
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should  be  excused  for  what  he  does  if  the  act  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  be  excused  if  done  by  the 
authority  of  the  person  in  possession  (a;),  if  he  was  a 
finder  of  the  goods,  or  intrusted  with  their  custody." 
This  excludes  from  protection,  and  was  intended  to  ex- 
clude, such  acts  as  those  of  the  defendants  in  the  case  then 
at  bar :  they  had  bought  cotton,  innocently  and  without 
negligence,  from  a  holder  who  had  obtained  it  by  fraud, 
and  had  no  title,  and  they  had  immediately  resold  it  to  a 
firm  for  whom  they  habitually  acted  as  cotton  brokers,  not 
making  any  profit  beyond  a  broker's  commission.  Still  it 
appeared  to  the  majority  of  the  judges  and  to  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  transaction  was  not  a  purchase  on  ac- 
count of  a  certain  customer  as  principal,  but  a  purchase 
with  a  mere  expectation  of  that  customer  (or  some  other 
customer)  taking  the  goods ;  the  defendants  therefore  exer- 
cised a  real  and  effective  though  transitory  dominion: 
and  having  thus  assumed  to  dispose  of  the  goods,  they 
were  liable  to  the  true  owner  (y).  So  would  the  ultimate 
purchasers  have  been  (though  they  bought  and  used  the 
cotton  in  good  faith),  had  the  plaintiifs  thought  fit  to  sue 
them  (z). 

But  what  of  the  servants  of  those  purchasers,  who  Acts  of 
handled  the  cotton  under  their  authority  and  apparent 
title,  and  by  making  it  into  twist  wholly  changed  its  form  P 
Assuredly  this  was  conversion  enough  in  fact  and  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word ;  but  was  it  a  conversion  in  law  P 
Could  any  one  of  the  factory  hands  have  been  made  the 
nominal  defendant  and  liable  for  the  whole  value  of  the 

(x)  Observe  that  this  means  phj-  (y)  See  per  Lord  Cairns,  7  H.  L. 

sical  possession ;  in  some  of  the  at  p.  797. 

cases  proposed  it  would  be  accom-  (z)  Blackburn  J.,  7  H.  L.  764, 

panied  b j  legal  possession,  in  others  768 . 
not. 
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cotton  ?  Or  if  a  thief  brings  corn  to  a  miller,  and  the  miller, 
honestly  taking  him  to  be  the  true  owner,  grinds  the  corn 
into  meal  and  delivers  the  meal  to  him  without  notice  of  his 
want  of  title  ;  is  the  miller,  or  are  his  servants,  liable  to  the 
true  owner  for  the  value  of  the  com  (3)  P  Lord  Blackburn 
thought  these  questions  open  and  doubtful.  There  appears 
to  be  nothing  in  the  authorities  to  prevent  it  from  being 
excusable  to  deal  with  goods  merely  as  the  servant  or  agent 
of  an  apparent  owner  in  actual  possession,  or  under  a  con- 
tract with  such  owner,  according  to  the  apparent  owner's 
direction  ;  neither  the  act  done,  nor  the  contract  (if  any), 
purporting  to  involve  a  transfer  of  the  supposed  property 
in  the  goods,  and  the  ostensible  owner's  direction  being 
one  which  he  could  lawfully  give  if  he  were  really  entitled 
to  his  apparent  interest,  and  being  obeyed  in  the  honest  (a) 
belief  that  he  is  so  entitled.  It  might  or  might  not  be 
convenient  to  hold  a  person  excused  who  in  good  faith 
assumes  to  dispose  of  goods  as  the  servant  and  under  the 
authority  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  apparently  entitled 
to  possession  but  not  already  in  possession.  But  this  could 
not  be  done  without  overruling  accepted  authorities  (6). 

Rode-  A  bailee  is  prima  facie  estopped  as  between  himself  and 

livorv  l)v  ^_ 

bailees.       the  bailor  from  disputing  the  bailor's  title  {c).     Hence,  as 
he  cannot  be  liable  to  two  adverse  claimants  at  once,  he  is 

(z)  Blackburn  J.,  7  H.  L.  764,  conyersion,    negligence  would  be 

768.  the  substantial  and  rational  ground 

(a)  Should  we  say  *' honest  and  of  liability.  Behaviour  grossly  in- 
reasonable  *' P  It  seems  not;  a  consistent  with  the  common  pra- 
person  doing  a  ministerial  act  of  denoe  of  an  honest  man  might 
this  kind  honestly  but  not  rea-  here,  as  elsewhere,  be  eWdenoe  of 
Bonably   ought    to    be    liable  for  bad  faith. 

negligence  to    the  extent  of  the  {b)  See  StepheM  v.  ElwaUy  4  M. 

actual  damage  imputable  to    his  &  S.  269,  p.  306,  above, 

negligence,  not  in  trover  for  the  {e)  7  Hen.  VII.  22,  pi.  3,  per 

fuU  value  of  the  goods ;  and  even  Martin.     Common  learning  in  mo- 

apart  from  the  technical  effect  of  dem  books. 
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also  justified  in  redelivering  to  the  bailor  in  pursuanoe  of 
his  employment,  so  long  as  he  has  not  notice  (or  rather  is 
not  under  the  effective  pressure)  (rf)  of  any  paramount 
claim :  it  is  only  when  he  is  in  danger  of  such  a  claim  that 
he  is  not  bound  to  redeliver  to  the  bailor  (e).  This  case 
evidently  falls  within  the  principle  suggested  by  Lord 
Blackburn ;  but  the  rules  depend  on  the  special  character 
of  a  bailee's  contract. 


Where  a  bailee  has  an  interest  of  his  own  in  the  goods  Abuse  of 
(as  in  the  common  oases  of  hiring  and  pledge)  and  under  interest, 
colour  of  that  interest  deals  with  the  goods  in  excess  of  his 
right,  questions  of  another  kind  arise.  Any  excess  what- 
ever  by  the  possessor  of  his  rights  under  his  contract  with 
the  owner  will  of  course  be  a  breach  of  contract,  and  it 
may  be  a  wrong.  But  it  will  not  be  the  wrong  of  conver- 
sion unless  the  possessor's  dealing  is  "  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  contract  under  which  he  had  the  limited  interest," 
as  if  a  hirer  for  example  destroys  or  sells  the  goods  (/). 
That  is  a  conversion,  for  it  is  deemed  to  be  a  repudiation 
of  the  contract,  so  that  the  owner  who  has  parted  with 
possession  for  a  limited  purpose  is  by  the  wrongful  act 
itself  restored  to  the  immediate  right  of  possession,  and 
becomes  the  effectual  "  true  owner  "  capable  of  suing  for 
the  goods  or  their  value.  But  a  merely  irregular  exercise 
of  power,  as  a  sub-pledge  (</)  or  a  premature  sale  (A),  is  not 

[0)  Biddle  v.  Bond  (1865)  6  B.  L.  J.  0.  P.  247;  Jessel  M.R.  in 

&  8.  225,  34  L.  J.   Q.   B.  137,  Ex  parte  Laviea  {\%%\)  19  Ch,  Div. 

where  it  is  said  that  there  must  be  86,  90. 

something  eqniyalent  to    eviction  (/)  Blackburn  J.,  L.  B.  1  Q.  B. 

by  title  paramount.  614  ;  Coopei'  v.  WiUomatt^  1  0.  B. 

{e)  See    Sheridan   v.  New  Quay  672,  14  L.  J.  C.  P.  219. 

Co,  (1858)  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  618,  28  (^)  Donald  v.  Suckling  (1866)  L. 

L.   J.    C.  P.   68 ;    European    and  B.   1  Q.  B.  585,   35  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

Australian  Uoyal  Mail  Co,  v.  Royal  232. 

Mail  Steam  Packet   Co.   (1861)   30  (/')  Ualliday    v.    Holyate  (1868) 
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a  conversion ;  it  is  at  most  a  wrong  done  to  the  rever- 
sionary interest  of  an  owner  out  of  possession,  and  that 
owner  must  show  that  he  is  really  damnified  (i). 

The  technical  distinction  between  an  action  of  detinue 
or  trover  and  a  special  action  on  the  case  here  corresponds 
to  the  substantial  and  permanent  difference  between  a 
vnrongful  act  for  which  the  defendant's  rightful  possession 
is  merely  the  opportunity,  and  a  more  or  less  plausible 
abuse  of  the  right  itself. 

The  case  of  a  common  law  lien,  which  gives  no  power  of 
disposal  at  all,  is  different ;  there  the  holder's  only  right  is 
to  keep  possession  until  his  claim  is  satisfied.  If  he  parts 
with  possession,  his  right  is  gone,  and  his  attempted  dis- 
posal merely  wrongful,  and  therefore  he  is  liable  for  the 
full  value  (*).  But  a  seller  remaining  in  possession  who 
re-sells  before  the  buyer  is  in  default  is  liable  to  the  buyer 
only  for  the  damage  really  sustained,  that  is,  the  amount 
(if  any)  by  which  the  market  price  of  the  goods,  at  the 
time  when  the  seller  ought  to  have  delivered  them,  exceeds 
the  contract  price  (l).  The  seller  cannot  sue  the  buyer  for 
the  price  of  the  goods,  and  if  the  buyer  could  recover  the 
full  value  from  the  seller  he  would  get  it  without  any 
consideration  :  the  real  substance  of  the  cause  of  action  is 
the  breach  of  contract,  which  is  to  be  compensated  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  damage  {m).    A  mortgagor  having  the 

Ex.  Ch.  L.  B.  8  £x.  299 ;  see  at  {k)  Mulliner   y.  Fhrenee   (1878) 

p.  302,  87  L.  J.  Ex.  174.  3  Q.  B.  Div.  484,  47  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

(t)  In   Johnson   y.   Stear  (1863)  700,  where   an   innkeeper  sold  a 

16  C.  B.  N.  S.  330,  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  guest's  goods.    A  statutory  power 

130,  nominal  damages  were  given  ;  of  sale  was  given  to  innkeepers 

but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  on  the  very  shortly  after  this  deoision  (41 

reasoning  adopted  by  the  majority  &  42  Vict.  c.  38),  but  the  principle 

of  the  Court,  there  should  not  hare  may  still  be.  applicable  in  other 


been  judgment  for  the  defendant : 

see2Wms.Saund.  114;  Blackburn  (/)  Chineryy,  VicUl  (1860)  5  H. 

J.,  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  617  ;  BramweU  &  N.  288,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  180. 

L.  J.|  3  Q.  B.  D.  490.  (m)  **  A  man  cannot  merely  by 
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possession  and  use  of  goods  under  covenants  entitling  him 
thereto  for  a  eertaui  time,  determinahle  by  default  after 
notice,  is  virtually  a  bailee  for  a  term,  and,  like  bailees  in 
general,  may  be  guilty  of  conversion  by  an  absolute  dis- 
posal of  the  goods  ;  and  so  may  assignees  claiming  through 
him  with  no  better  title  than  his  own ;  the  point  being,  as 
in  the  other  cases,  that  the  act  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  bailment  («).  One  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt,  with  Lord  Blackburn,  whether  these  fine  distinc- 
tions have  done  much  good,  and  to  wish  "it  had  been 
originally  determined  that  even  in  such  cases  the  owner 
should  bring  a  special  action  on  the  ease  and  recover  the 
damage  which  he  actually  sustained  "  (o).  Certainly  the 
law  would  have  been  simpler,  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
juster.  It  may  not  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords  or  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  simplify  it  even  now ; 
but  our  business  is  to  take  account  of  the  authorities  as 
they  stand.  And,  as  they  stand,  we  have  to  distinguish 
between — 

(i.)  Ordinary  cases  of  conversion  where  the  full  value 

can  be  recovered : 
(ii.)  Cases  where  there  is  a  conversion  but  only  the 

plaintifiE's  actual  damage  can  be  recovered  : 
(iii.)  Cases  where  there  is  a  conversion  but  only 
nominal  damages  can  be  recovered ;  but  such 
cases  are  anomalous,  and  depend  on  the  sub- 
stantial cause  of  action  being  the  breach  of  a 
contract  between  the  parties ;  it  seems  doubt- 

ohangiDg  his  form  of  action  yaiy  Ex.  184. 

the  amount  of  damage  so  as  to  (»)  Fenn  y.  BittlesUm  (1851)   7 

recover  more  than  the  amoxmt  to  Ex.  162,  21  L.  J.  Ex.  41 ;  where 

which  he  Ib  in  law  really  entitled  see  the  distinctions  as  to  trespaas 

according  to  the  true  facts  of  the  and  larceny  carefully  noted  in  the 

case  and  the  real  nature  of  the  judgment  deliyered  hy  Parke  B. 
transaction  : »'  per  Cur.   29  L.  J.  (o)  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  at  p.  614. 
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ful  whether  they  ought  ever  to  have  been 
admitted: 
(iv.)  Cases  where  there  is  not  a  conversion,  but  an 
action  (formerly  a  special  or  innominate  action 
on  the  case)  lies  to  recover  the  actual  damage. 

Conw-         ^  juan  may  be  liable  by  estoppel  as  for  the  conversion 
eetoRpel.     of  goods  which  he  has  represented  to  be  in  his  possession 
or  control,  although  in  fact  they  were  not  so  at  any  time 
when  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  possession  (p). 


VI. — Injuries  between  Tenants  in  Common. 
Treapaases  As  between  tenants  in  common  of  either  land  or  chattels 
tenants  in  there  cannot  be  trespass  unless  the  act  amounts  to  an 
common.  ^^^^  ouster,  Le.  dispossession.  Short  of  that  "trespass 
will  not  lie  by  the  one  against  the  other  so  far  as  the  land 
is  concerned"  (7).  In  the  same  way  acts  of  legitimate 
use  of  the  common  property  cannot  become  a  conversion 
through  subsequent  misappropriation,  though  the  form  in 
which  the  property  exists  may  be  wholly  converted,  in  a 
wider  sense,  into  other  forms.  There  is  no  wrong  to  the 
co-tenant's  right  of  property  until  there  is  an  act  incon- 
sistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  by  both. 
For  every  tenant  or  owner  in  common  is  equally  entitled 
to  the  occupation  and  use  of  the' tenement  or  property  (r) ; 
he  can  therefore  become  a  trespasser  only  by  the  manifest 
assumption  of  an  exclusive  and  hostile  possession.  It  was 
for  some  time  doubted  whether  even  an  actual  expulsion 
of  one  tenant  in  common  by  another  were  a  trespass ;  but 
the  law  was  settled,  in  the  latest  period  of  the  old  forms 

{p)  Seton  V.  Lajone  (1887)  19  Q.       Seward  (1872)  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  464, 
B.  Div.  68,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  416.  472,  41  L.  J.  C.  P.  221. 

(q)  Lord    Hatherley,    Jacobs  v.  (r)  Litt.  s.  323. 
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of  pleading,  that  it  is  (s).  At  first  sight  this  seems  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  a  person  who  is  lawfully  in 
possession  cannot  commit  trespass :  hut  it  is  not  so,  for 
a  tenant  in  common  has  legal  possession  only  of  his 
own  share.  Acts  which  involve  the  destruction  of  the 
property  held  in  common,  such  as  digging  up  and 
carrying  away  the  soil,  are  deemed  to  include  ouster  (t) ; 
imless,  of  course,  the  very  nature  of  the  property  (a 
coal-mine  for  example)  he  such  that  the  working  out  of 
it  is  the  natural  and  necessary  course  of  use  and  enjoy- 
ment, in  which  case  the  working  is  treated  as  rightfully 
imdertaken  for  the  benefit  of  all  entitled,  and  there  is  no 
question  of  trespass  to  property,  but  only,  if  dispute  arises, 
of  accounting  for  the  proceeds  (u). 

Vn. — Extended  Protection  ofPossessian. 

An  important  extension  of  legal  protection  and  remedies  Rights  of 
has  yet  to  be  noticed.     Trespass  and  other  violations  of  ^i^^r 
possessory  rights  can  be  committed  not  only  against  the  g^n^e„^ 
person  who  is  lawfully  in  possession,  but  against  any 
person  who  has  legal  possession,  whether  rightful  in  its 
origin  or  not,  so  long  as  the  intruder  cannot  justify  his 
act  under  a  better  title.     A  mere  stranger  cannot  be  heard 
to  say  that  one  whose  possession  he  has  violated  was  not 
entitled  to  possess.     Unless  and  until  a  superior  title  or 
justification  is  shown,  existing  legal  possession  is  not  only 
presumptive  but  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  to  possess. 
Sometimes  mere  detention  may  be  sufiicient :  but  on  prin- 
ciple it  seems  more  correct  to  say  that  physical  control  or 
occupation  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  owner  is  in 

(#)  Murray  v.  Sail  (1849)  7  C.  B.  12  Q.  B.  837,  16  L.  J.  Q.  B.  103, 

441,  18  L.  J.  C.  P.  161,  and  Bigo-  Co.  Litt.  200. 

low  L.  C.  343.  (m)  Job  v.  Potion  (1876)  20  Eq. 

(f)   irUJiimon  v.  JTaygarth  (1846)  84,  44  L.  J.  Ch.  262. 
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exercise  (on  his  own  behalf  or  on  that  of  another)  of  an 
actual  legal  possession,  and  then,  if  the  contrary  does  not 
appear,  the  incidents  of  legal  possession  follow.  The 
practical  result  is  that  an  outstanding  claim  of  a  third 
party  {jus  tertii^  as  it  is  called)  cannot  be  set  up  to  excuse 
either  trespass  or  conversion:  '^ against  a  wrong-doer, 
possession  is  a  title  " :  '^  any  possession  is  a  legal  possession 
against  a  wrong-doer  " :  or,  as  the  Eoman  maxim  runs, 
"adversus  extraneos  vitiosa  possessio  prodesse  8olet"(ir). 
As  regards  real  property,  a  possession  commencing  by 
trespass  can  be  defended  against  a  stranger  not  only 
by  the  first  wrongful  occupier,  but  by  those  claiming 
through  him ;  in  fact  it  is  a  good  root  of  title  as  against 
every  one  except  the  person  really  entitled  (y) ;  and  ulti- 
mately, by  the  operation  of  the  Statutes  of  Limitation,  it 
may  become  so  as  against  him  also. 

The  authorities  do  not  clearly  decide,  but  seem  to  imply, 
that  it  would  make  no  difference  if  the  de  facto  possession 
violated  by  the  defendant  were  not  only  without  title,  but 
obviously  wrongful.  But  the  rule  is  in  aid  of  de  facto  pos- 
session only.  It  will  not  help  a  claimant  who  has  been  in 
possession  but  has  been  dispossessed  in  a  lawful  manner 
and  has  not  any  right  to  possess  (2). 

(x)  Graham  v.  Feat  (1801)  1  East  worth  (1825)  4  B.  &  G.  674,  and 

244,  246 ;  Jeffriet  v.  G,  W,  R.  Co,  other  authorities  ooUected  in  Pol- 

(1856)6E.  &B.  802,26L.J.  Q.  B.  lock  and  Wright  on  Possession, 

107;  Bourne  v.  Fosbrooke  (1866)  18  31—36. 

C.  B.  N.  S.  616,  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  (y)  Aeher  v.  TThitloek  (1866)  L. 

164 ;    extending  the  principle  of  B.  1  Q.  B.  1,  36  L.  J.  Q.  B.  17; 

Annory  y.  Delamirie  (1722)  1  Str.  cp.  Cutte  v.  Spring  (1818)  16  Mass. 

604  [606],  and  in  1  Sm.  L.  C. ;  B.  135,  and  Bigelow  L.  C.  341  ;  and 

41.  3,  de  poss.  63,  cl.  Paulus  Sent.  Foeenberg  y.  Cook  (1881)  8  Q.  B. 

Beo.  y.  11  §  2 :   <<  snfficit  ad  proba-  Diy.  62,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  170,  and 

tionem  si  rem  oorporaliter  teneam."  see  further  PoUock  and  Wright, 

And  Buoh   use  and  enjoyment  as  op.  eit,  96 — 99. 

the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  (s)  BuckUy  y.  Grote  (1863)  3  B. 

admits  of  is  good  eridence  of  pos-  &  S.  666,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  129. 
session.      See  Harper  y.   CharleS' 
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This  rule  in  favour  of  possessors  is  fundamental  in  both 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  It  is  indifferent  for  most 
practical  purposes  whether  we  deem  the  reason  of  the  law 
to  be  that  the  existing  possession  Ib  prima  facie  evidence  of 
ownership  or  of  the  right  to  possess — "  the  presumption  of 
law  is  that  the  person  who  has  possession  has  the  pro- 
perty "  {a) — or,  that  for  the  sake  of  public  peace  and 
security,  and  as  "  an  extension  of  that  protection  which 
the  law  throws  around  the  person "  (6),  the  existing 
possession  is  protected,  without  regard  to  its  origin,  against 
all  men  who  cannot  make  out  a  better  right,  or  say  (c) 
that  the  law  protects  possession  for  the  sake  of  true  owners, 
and  to  relieve  them  from  the  vexatious  burden  of  continual 
proof  of  title,  but  cannot  do  this  effectually  without  pro- 
tecting vnrongful  possessors  also.  Such  considerations  may 
be  guides  and  aids  in  the  future  development  of  the  law, 
but  none  of  them  will  adequately  explain  how  or  why  it 
came  to  be  what  it  is. 

Again,  as  de  facto  possession  is  thus  protected,  so  dejure  Rights  of 
possession— if  by  that  term  we  may  designate  an  imme-  ©ntitited  to 
diate  right  to  possess  when  separated  from  actual  legal  'e^*™® 
possession — was  even  under  the  old  system  of  pleading  aon. 
invested  with  the  benefit  of  strictly  possessory  remedies ; 

•  (a)  Lord  Campbell  C.  J.  in  Jef--  {b)  Lord  Demnan  G.  J.  in  Itogera 

friM  V.  G.  W.  R.  Co,  (1856)  6  E.  &  v.  Spenee  (1844)  13  M.  &  W.  at  p. 

B.  at  p.  806,  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  107;  681.     Thia  is  precisely  Savigny's 

bnt  this  does  not  seem  conBifitent  theory,  which  however  is  not  now 

with  the  protection  of  even  a  mani-  generally  accepted  by  students  of 

f estly  wrongful  possessor  against  a  Roman  law.    In  some  respects  it 

new  extraneous  wrong-doer.     In  fits  the  common  law  better.    Mr. 

Roman  law  a  thief  has  the  inter-  Justice  Holmes  in  '*  The  Oonmion 

diets  though  not  the  actio  fur tij  Imw*^  tskeB  a  yiew  ejuadem  ffenerit, 

which  requires  a  lawful  interest  in  but  distinct, 

the  plaintiff ;  in  the  common  law  {e)  With    Ihering    (Gmnd    des 

it    seems   that   he  can   m«intaiTi  Besitzesschutzes,  2ded.  1869).  Cp. 

trespass.  the  same  author's  **J>et  Besitz- 

wille,"  1889. 
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that  is,  an  owner  who  had  parted  with  possession,  but  was 
entitled  to  resume  it  at  will,  oould  sue  in  trespass  for 
a  disturbance  by  a  stranger.  Such  is  the  case  of  a  land- 
lord where  the  tenancy  is  at  will  (e/),  or  of  a  bailor  where 
the  bailment  is  revocable  at  will,  or  on  a  condition  that 
can  bo  satisfied  at  will.  In  this  way  the  same  act 
may  be  a  trespass  both  against  the  actual  possessor  and 
against  the  person  entitled  to  resume  possession.  ''He 
who  has  the  property  may  have  a  writ  of  trespass,  and  he 
who  has  the  custody  another  writ  of  trespass  "  (e).  "  If  I 
let  my  land  at  will,  and  a  stranger  enters  and  digs  in  the 
land,  the  tenant  may  bring  trespass  for  his  loss,  and  I 
may  bring  trespass  for  the  loss  and  destruction  of  my 

land"{rf). 

An  exclusive  right  of  appropriating  things  in  which 
property  is  acquired  only  by  capture  is  on  the  same  footing 
in  respect  of  remedies  as  actual  possession  (/). 

Rights  of  Derivative  possession  is  equally  protected,  through  what- 
possessors.  ever  number  of  removes  it  may  have  to  be  traced  from  the 
owner  in  possession,  who  (by  modem  lawyers  at  any  rate) 
is  assumed  as  the  normal  root  of  title.  It  may  happen 
that  a  bailee  delivers  lawful  possession  to  a  third  person,  to 
hold  as  under-bailee  from  himself,  or  else  as  immediate 
bailee  from  the  true  owner :  nay  more,  he  may  re-deliver 
possession  to  the  bailor  for  a  limited  purpose,  so  that  the 
bailor  has  possession  and  is  entitled  to  possess,  not  in  his 
original  right,  but  in  a  subordinate  right  derived  from  his 
own  bailee  (g).     Such  a  right,  while  it  exists,  is  as  fully 

(rf)  Bro.  Ab.  Trespas,  pi.  131 ;  {e)  48  Ed.  III.  20,  pi.  8. 

19  Hen.  VI.  46,  pi.  94,  where  it  is  (/)  Solford  v.  JSailey  (1849)  13 

pointed  out  that  the  trespaaser's  act  Q.  B.  426,  18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  109, 

is  one,  but  the  canses  of  aotion  are  Ex.  Gh. 

**  diyersis  respeotibiis,"  as  where  a  (y)  Moberti    v.   Wyatt   (1810)    2 

servant  is  beaten  and  the  master  Taunt.  268. 
has  an  action  for  loss  of  service. 
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protected  as  the  primary  right  of  the  owner  would  have 
been,  or  the  seoondary  right  of  the  bailee  would  be. 

Troublesome  questions  were  raised  under  the  old  law  by  Possession 
the  position  of  a  person  who  had  got  possession  of  goods  through 
through  delivery  made  by  a  mere  trespasser  or  by  an  ^^^^passer. 
originally  lawful  possessor  acting  in  excess  of  his  right. 
One  who  receives  from  a  trespasser,  even  with  full  know- 
ledge, does  not  himself  become  a  trespasser  against  the 
true  owner,  as  he  has  not  violated  an  existing  lawful  pos- 
session (A).  The  best  proof  that  such  is  the  law  is  the 
existence  of  the  offence  of  receiving  stolen  goods  as  distinct 
from  theft;  if  receiving  from  a  trespasser  made  one  a 
trespasser,  the  receipt  of  stolen  goods  with  the  intention 
of  depriving  the  true  owner  of  them  would  have  been 
larceny  at  common  law.  Similarly  where  a  bailee  wrong- 
fully delivers  the  goods  over  to  a  stranger;  though  the 
bailee's  mere  assent  will  not  prevent  a  wrongful  taking  by 
the  stranger  from  being  a  trespass  (e). 

The  old  law  of  real  property  was  even  more  favourable 
to  persons  claiming  through  a  disseisor ;  but  it  would  be 
useless  to  give  details  here.  At  the  present  day  the  old 
forms  of  action  are  almost  everywhere  abolished ;  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  possessor  under  a  wrongful  title, 
even  if  he  is  himself  acting  in  good  faith,  is  by  the 
common  law  liable  in  some  form  to  the  true  owner  (A),  and 
in  the  case  of  goods  must  submit  to  recapture  if  the  owner 
can  and  will  retake  them  (/).    In  the  theoretically  possible 

{h)  Wilton  T.  Barber  (1833)  4  B.  the  time,  for  Brian  dissented.     The 

fr  Ad.  614.  action  appears  to  have  been  on  the 

(f)  27    Hen.  VII.    39,  pi.   49 ;  case,  for  spoiling  the  goods, 

op.  16  Hen.  VII.  2,  pi.  7 ;  Mennie  (/)  See  Blades   y.  mffga    (1865) 

▼.  Blake  (1866)  6  E.  &  B.  842,  26  11  H.  L.  C.  621,  34  L.  J.  C.  P. 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  399.  286,  where  this  was  assnmed  with- 

{k)  12  Edw.  IV.  13,  pi.  9 ;  but  out  discossion,  only  the  question  of 

this  was  probably  an  innoyation  at  property  being  arg^ied. 
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case  of  a  series  of  changes  of  possession  by  independent 
trespasses,  it  would  seem  that  every  successive  wrong-doer 
is  a  trespasser  only  as  against  his  immediate  predecessor, 
whose  de  facto  possession  he  disturbed:  though  as  regards 
land  exceptions  to  this  principle,  the  extent  of  which  is  not 
free  from  doubt,  were  introduced  by  the  doctrine  of  "  entry 
by  relation"  and  the  practice  as  to  recovery  of  mesne 
profits.  But  this  too  is  now,  as  regards  civil  liability,  a 
matter  of  mere  curiosity  (m). 

VIII. —  Wrongs  to  EaaementSy  etc. 
Violation        Easements  and  other  incorporeal  rights  in  property, 
poreal  "     "  rather  a  fringe  to  property  than  property  itself  "  as  they 
"^     •       have  been  ingeniously  called  («),  are  not  capable  in  an 
exact  sense  of  being  possessed.     The  enjoyment  which 
may  in  time  ripen  into  an  easement  is  not  possession,  and 
gives  no  possessory  right  before  the  due  time  is  fulfilled  : 
'^  a  man  who  has  used  away  ten  years  without  title  cannot 
sue  even  a  stranger  for  stopping  it"  (o).     The  only  pos- 
session that  can  come  in  question  is  the  possession  of  the 
dominant  tenement  itself,  the  texture  of  legal  rights  and 
powers  to  which  the  "  fringe  "  is  incident.     Nevertheless 
disturbance  of    easements  and    the  like,  as  completely 

(m)  The  oommon  law  might  oon-  law  of  trespaas  from  heing  logical, 

ceivahly  have  held  that  there  was  For  the  law  of  trespass  to  land  as 

a  kind  of  privity  of  wrongful  estate  affected  by  relation,  see  Bamett  y. 

between  an  original  trespasser  and  Guildford  (\^Sb)  11  Ex.  19,  24  L. 

persons  claiming  through  him,  and  J.  Ex.  280 ;  Andermm  v.  Madeliffe 

thus  applied  the  doctrine  of  con-  (1860)  Ex.  Gh.,  E.  B.  &  E.  819, 

tinning  trespass  to  such  persons ;  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  128,  and  Bigelow 

and  this  would  perhaps  have  been  L.  C.  361 — 370. 

the  more  logical  course.    Bat  the  (n)  Mr.  Gibbons,  Preface  to  the 

natural  dislike  of   the  judges  to  fifth  edition  of  Gale  on  Easements, 

multiplyingoapital  felonies,  operat-  1876. 

ing  on  the  intimate  oonneiion  be-  (o)  Holmes,  The  Common  Law, 

tween  trespass  and  larceny,  has  in  240,  382. 
several   directions   prevented   the 
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existing  rights  of  use  and  enjoyment,  is  a  wrong  in  the 
nature  of  trespass,  and  remediable  by  action  without  any 
allegation  or  proof  of  specific  damage  (p) ;  the  action  was 
on  the  case  under  the  old  forms  of  pleading,  since 
trespass  was  technically  impossible,  though  the  act  of  dis- 
turbance might  happen  to  include  a  distinct  trespass  of 
some  kind,  for  which  trespass  would  lie  at  the  plaintiJtt's 
option. 

To  consider  what  amounts  to  the  disturbance  of  rights 
in  re  aliena  is  in  effect  to  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  rights  themselves  (^),  and  this  does  not  enter  into  our 
plan,  save  so  far  as  such  matters  come  under  the  head  of 
Nuisance,  to  which  a  separate  chapter  is  given. 

Franchises  and  incorporeal  rights  of  the  like  nature,  as 
patent  and  copjT^ghts,  present  something  more  akin  to 
possession,  for  their  essence  is  exclusiveness ;  and  indeed 
trespass  was  the  proper  remedy  for  the  disturbance  of  a 
strictly  exclusive  right.  "  Trespass  lies  for  breaking  and 
entering  a  several  fishery,  though  no  fish  are  taken."  And 
so  it  has  always  been  held  of  a  free  warren  (r).  But  the 
same  remark  applies;  in  almost  every  disputed  case  the 

(p)  1  Wins.  Satind.  626  ;  Harrop  the  many  and  diverse  opinions  ex- 

y.  Hirst  (1868)  L.  R.  4  Ex.  43,  46,  pressed  in  Dalton  v.  Angus^  or  to 

38  L.  J.  Ex.  1.  define  the  franchise  of  a  feny  or 

(q)  Thus  Hopkins  v.  (?.  N,  li,  Co.  market.     Again  the  later  case  of 

(1877)  2  Q.  B.  Div.  224,  46  L.  J.  Attorney -General  v.  Homer  (1886) 

Q.  B.  266,  sets  bounds  to  the  ex-  11  App.  Ca.  66,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

elusive  right  conferred  by  the  f ran-  193,    interprets    the   grant   of   a 

chise  of  a  feny,    and  Dalton  v.  market  in  sive  juxta  quodam  locOf  on 

Angus  (1881)  6  App.  Ca.  740,  60  an  information  alleging  encroach- 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  689,  discusses  with  the  ment  on  public  ways  by  the  lessee 

utmost  fulness  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  market,   and  claiming  an 

of  the  right  to  lateral  support  for  injunction. 

buildings.      Both   decisions  were  (r)  Hol/ord  v.  Bailey y  Ex.  Ch. 

given,   in  form,   on  a  claim  for  (1848-9),  13  Q.  B.  426,  18  L.  J. 

damages   from   alleged  wrongful  Q.  B.   109.     See  the  authorities 

acts.    Yet  it  is  clear  that  a  work  collected   in   argument,   8.   C.  in 

on  Torts  is  not  the  place  to  consider  court  below,  8  Q.  B.  at  p.  1010. 
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question  is  of  defining  the  right  itself,  or  the  conditions  of 
the  right  («) ;  and  de  facto  enjoyment  does  not  even  pro- 
visionally create  any  substantive  right,  but  is  material  only 
as  an  incident  in  the  proof  of  title. 

IX. — Orounds  of  Justification  and  Excuse. 
lioeflQce.  Acts  of  interference  with  land  or  goods  may  be  justified 
by  the  consent  -of  the  occupier  or  owner ;  or  they  may  be 
justified  or  excused  (sometimes  excused  rather  than  justi- 
fied, as  we  shall  see)  by  the  authority  of  the  law.  That 
consent  which,  without  passing  any  interest  in  the  property 
to  which  it  relates,  merely  prevents  the  acts  for  which 
consent  is  given  from  being  wrongful,  is  called  a  licence. 
There  may  be  licences  not  affecting  the  use  of  property  at 
all,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  licence  may  be  so  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  property  as  to  be  in  fact  inseparable 
from  it. 

"  A  dispensation  or  licence  properly  passeth  no  interest, 
nor  alters  or  transfers  property  in  anything,  but  only 
makes  an  action  lawful,  which  without  it  had  been 
imlawful.  As  a  licence  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  to  himt  in 
a  man's  park,  to  come  into  his  house,  are  only  actions 
which  without  licence  had  been  unlawfid.  But  a  licence 
to  hunt  in  a  man's  park  and  carry  away  the  deer  killed  to 
his  own  use,  to  cut  down  a  tree  in  a  man's  ground,  and  to 
carry  it  away  the  next  day  after  to  his  own  use,  are  licences 
as  to  the  acts  of  hunting  and  cutting  down  the  tree,  but  as 
to  the  carrying  away  of  the  deer  killed  and  tree  cut  down 
they  are  grants.  So  to  licence  a  man  to  eat  my  meat,  or 
to  fire  the  wood  in  my  chimney  to  warm  him  by ;  as  to  the 
actions  of  eating,  firing  my  wood  and  warming  him,  they 
are  licences :   but  it  is  consequent  necessarily  to  those 

(»)  See  last  note. 
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actions  that  my  property  be  destroyed  in  the  meat  eaten, 
and  in  the  wood  burnt.  80  as  in  some  cases  by  consequent 
and  not  directly,  and  as  its  effect,  a  dispensation  or  licence 
may  destroy  and  alter  property  "  {t). 

Generally  speaking,  a  licence  is  a  mere  voluntary  sus-  Bevooa- 
pension  of  the  licensor's  right  to  treat  certain  acts  as  h^^: 
wrongful,  comes  to  an  end  by  any  transfer  of  the  property  dwtinction 
with  respect  to  which  the  licence  is  given  (w),  and  is  re-  coupled 
voked  by  signifying  to  the  licensee  that  it  is  no  longer  the  interest, 
licensor's  wiU  to  allow  the  acts  permitted  by  the  licence.  The 
revocation  of  a  licence  is  in  itself  no  less  effectual  though  it 
may  be  a  breach  of  contract.     If  the  owner  of  land  or  a 
building  admits  people  thereto  on  payment,  as  spectators  of 
an  entertainment  or  the  Uke,  it  may  be  a  breach  of  contract 
to  require  a  person  who  has  duly  paid  his  money  and  entered 
to  go  out,  but  a  person  so  required  has  no  title  to  stay,  and 
if  he  persists  in  staying  he  is  a  trespasser.    His  only  right 
is  to  sue  on  the  contract  {x) :  when,  indeed,  he  may  get  an 
injunction,  and  so  be  indirectly  restored  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  licence  {y).    But  if  a  licence  is  part  of  a  transaction 
whereby  a  lawful  interest  in  some  property,  besides  that 
which  is  the  immediate  subject  of  the  licence,  is  conferred 
on  the  licensee,  and  the  licence  is  necessary  to  his  enjoy- 
ment of  that  interest,  the  licence  is  said  to  be  "  coupled 
with  an  interest "  and  cannot  be  revoked  until  its  purpose 
is  fulfilled :  nay  more,  where  the  grant  obviously  cannot 
be  enjoyed  without  an  incidental  licence,  the  law  will 

(0  Vaughan  C.  J.,   Thonuu  v.  693,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  27. 

Sorrett,  Vaughan  361.  (y)  See  FrogUy  v.  Earl  of  Love- 

(f#)   WiUliB  V.  Marrison  (1838)  4  laee  (1869)  Joh.  333,  where  how- 

M.  &  W.  638,  8  L.  J.  Ex.  44.  ever  the  agreement  was  treated  as 

(x)  Wood  y.  Leadbitter  (1846)  13  an  agreement  to  exeoute  a  legal 

M.  &  W.  838,  14  L.  J.  Ex.  161 ;  grant. 
Hyde  v.  Oraham  (1862)  1  H.  ft  0. 

y2 
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annex  tlie  necessary  licence  to  the  grant.  ''A  mere 
licence  is  revocable ;  but  that  which  is  called  a  licence  is 
often  something  more  than  a  licence ;  it  often  comprises 
or  is  connected  with  a  grant,  and  then  the  party  who  has 
given  it  cannot  in  general  revoke  it  so  as  to  defeat  his 
grant  to  which  it  was  incident "  (2).  Thus  the  sale  of  a 
standing  crop  or  of  growing  trees  imports  a  licence  to  the 
buyer  to  enter  on  the  land  so  far  and  so  often  as  reasonably 
necessary  for  cutting  and  carrying  ofiE  the  crop  or  the  trees, 
and  the  licence  cannot  be  revoked  until  the  agreed  time,  if 
any,  or  otherwise  a  reasonable  time  for  that  purpose  has 
elapsed  (a).  The  diversity  to  be  noted  between  licence  and 
grant  is  of  respectable  antiquity.  In  1460  the  defendant 
in  an  action  of  trespass  set  up  a  right  of  common ;  the 
plaintiff  said  an  excessive  number  of  beasts  were  put  in ; 
the  defendant  said  this  was  by  licence  of  the  plaintiff ;  to 
which  the  plaintiff  said  the  licence  was  revoked  before  the 
trespass  complained  of;  Billing,  then  king's  serjeant, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  under 
Edward  IV.,  argued  that  a  licence  may  be  revoked  at  will 
even  if  expressed  to  be  for  a  term,  and  this  seems  to  have 
so  much  impressed  the  Court  that  the  defendant,  rather 
than  take  the  risk  of  demurring,  alleged  a  grant :  the 
reporter's  note  shows  that  he  thought  the  point  new  and 
interesting  (b).  But  a  licensee  who  has  entered  or  placed 
goods  on  land  imder  a  revocable  licence  is  entitled  to  have 
notice  of  revocation  and  a  reasonable  time  to  quit  or 
remove  his  goods  (c). 

Exeonted        Again,  if  the  acts  licensed  be  such  as  have  permanent 

(s)   Wood  y.  Leadbitter,  13  M.  &  {e)  Cornish  v.  Stubha  (1870)  L.  B. 

W.  838,  844,  14  L.  J.  Ex.  161.  6  C.  P.  334,  39  L.  J.  C.  P.  202; 

(0)  See  farther  2  Wms.  Sannd.  Mellor  v.  Watkins  (1874)  L.  B.  9 

363—366,  or  Ck>oley  on  Torts  51.  Q.  B.  400. 

(ft)  39  Hen.  VI.  7,  pi.  12. 
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results,  as  in  altering  the  condition  of  land  belonging  to 
the  licensee  in  a  manner  which,  but  for  the  licence,  would  be 
a  nuisance  to  adjacent  land  of  the  licensor;  there  the 
licensor  cannot,  by  merely  revoking  the  licence,  cast  upon 
the  licensee  the  burden  of  restoring  the  former  state  of 
things.  A  licence  is  in  its  nature  revocable  {d),  but  the 
revocation  will  not  make  it  a  trespass  to  leave  things  as 
the  execution  of  the  licence  has  made  them.  In  this  sense 
it  is  said  that  '^  a  licence  executed  is  not  coimtermand- 
able"  (e).  When  a  licence  to  do  a  particular  thing  once 
for  all  has  been  executed,  there  is  nothing  left  to  revoke. 
.  Whether  and  how  far  the  licensor  can  get  rid  of  the 
consequences  if  he  mislikes  them  afterwards  is  another  and 
distinct  inquiry,  which  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  consider- 
ing what  those  consequences  are.  He  may  doubtless  get 
rid  of  them  at  his  own  charges  if  he  lawfully  can ;  but  he 
cannot  call  on  the  licensee  to  take  any  active  steps  unless 
under  some  right  expressly  created  or  reserved. 

For  this  purpose,  therefore,  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  "  a  licence  to  do  acts  which  consist  in  repetition, 
as  to  walk  in  a  park,  to  use  a  carriage-way,  to  fish  in  the 
waters  of  another,  or  the  like,"  which  may  be  coimter- 
manded  without  putting  the  licensee  in  any  worse  position 
than  before  the  licence  was  granted,  and  "  a  licence  to 
construct  a  work  which  is  attended  with  expense  to  the 
party  using  the  licence,  so  that,  after  the  same  is  counter- 
manded, the  party  to  whom  it  was  granted  may  sustain  a 
heavy  loss"  (/).  And  this  rule  is  as  binding  on  a  licensor's 
successors  in  title  as  on  himself  (g).  But  it  is  not  applic- 
able (in  this  country  at  any  rate)  to  the  extent  of  creating 

{d)  Wood  V.  Zeadbitter,  note  (z)  gidshed  in  JTood  y.  Leadbitter,  13 

last  page.  M.  &  W.  at  p.  855. 

(e)   Winter  v.  Broekwell  (1807)  8  (/)   LiggiM    v.    Jnge    (1881)    7 

East  308.    This  olass  of  cases  is  Bing.  682,  694,  per  cur, 

expressly  recognized  and    distin-  {g)  Ibid^ 
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in  or  over  land  of  the  licensor  an  easement  or  other  inte- 
rest capable  of  being  created  only  by  deed  (A). 

In  those  cases,  however,  the  licensee  is  not  necessarily 
without  remedy,  for  the  facts  may  be  such  as  to  confer  on 
him  an  interest  which  can  be  made  good  by  way  of  equit- 
able estoppel  (f).  This  form  of  remedy  has  been  exten- 
sively applied  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the  hardship 
caused  by  untimely  revocation  of  parol  licences  to  erect 
dams,  divert  water-courses,  and  the  like  (A). 

The  grant  or  revocation  of  a  licence  may  be  either  by 
express  words  or  by  any  act  sufficiently  signifying  the 
licensor's  will;  if  a  man  has  leave  and  licence  to  pass 
through  a  certain  gate,  the  licence  is  as  effectually  revoked 
by  locking  the  gate  as  by  a  formal  notice  (/).  In  the 
common  intercourse  of  life  between  friends  and  neighbours 
tacit  licences  are  constantly  given  and  acted  on. 

We  shall  have  something  to  say  in  another  connexion  (m) 
of  the  rights — or  rather  want  of  rights — of  a  "bare 
licensee."  Here  we  may  add  that  a  licence,  being  only  a 
personal  right — or  rather  a  waiver  of  the  licensor's  rights — 
is  not  assignable,  and  confers  no  right  against  any  third 
person.  If  a  so-called  licence  does  operate  to  confer  an 
exclusive    right    capable    of    being  protected  against  a 


(A)  Wood  V.  Leadbitter,  p.  323, 
above ;  Raffey  v.  Senderson  (1851) 
17  Q.  B.  674,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  49; 
Setcitt  V.  laham  (1851)  7  Ex.  77, 
21  L.  J.  Ex.  35  (showing  that 
conversely  what  purports  to  be  a 
reservation  in  a  parol  demise  may 
operate  as  a  licence). 

(i)  See  Flimmer  v.  Mayor  of 
Wellingtotiy  N.  Z.  (1884)  9  App.  Ca. 
699,  53  L.  J.  P.  0.  104,  where  the 
two  principles  do  not  appear  to  be 
Buffloiently  distinguished. 


{k)  Cooley  on  Torts,  307—310. 
It  seems  to  have  sometimes  been 
thought  in  America  that  the  only 
difficulty  arises  from  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  which  is  of  course  a  mis- 
take:  Wood  V.  LeadbittfiTj  p.  323, 
above.  The  limits  of  the  doctrine 
are  in  this  country  fixed  by  Sanu- 
den  V.  Dyson  (1866)  L.  B.  I  H.  L. 
129. 

(/)  See  Myde  v.  Graham,  note  (x) 
p.  323. 

(m)  Chap.  XII.  below,  adjin. 
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stranger,  it  must  be  that  there  is  more  than  a  licence, 
namely  the  grant  of  an  interest  or  easement.  And  the 
question  of  grant  or  licence  may  further  depend  on  the 
question  whether  the  specified  mode  of  use  or  enjoyment 
is  known  to  the  law  as  a  substantive  right  or  interest  (w) : 
a  question  that  may  be  difficidt.  But  it  is  submitted  that 
on  principle  the  distinction  is  clear.  I  call  at  a  friend's 
house ;  a  contractor  who  is  doing  some  work  on  adjacent 
land  has  encumbered  my  friend's  drive  with  rubbish ;  can 
it  be  said  that  this  is  a  wrong  to  me  without  special 
damage  P  "With  such  damage,  indeed,  it  is  (o),  but  only 
because  a  stranger  cannot  justify  that  which  the  occupier 
himself  could  not  have  justified.  The  licence  is  material 
only  as  showing  that  I  was  not  a  wrong-doer  myself ;  the 
complaint  is  founded  on  actual  and  specific  injury,  not  on 
a  quasi  tresptws.  Our  law  of  trespass  is  not  so  eminently 
reasonable  that  one  need  be  anxious  to  extend  to  licensees 
the  very  large  rights  which  it  gives  to  owners  and  occupiers. 

As  to  justification  by  authority  of  the  law,  this  is  of  two  Juatiflca- 

n  .    I  tionby 

kinds:  law. 

1.  In  favour  of  a  true  owner  against  a  wrongful  pos- 
sessor ;  imder  this  head  come  re-entry  on  land  and  retaking 
of  goods. 

2.  In  favour  of  a  paramount  right  conferred  by  law 
against  the  rightful  possessor ;  which  may  be  in  the  execu- 
tion of  legal  process,  in  the  assertion  or  defence  of  private 
right,  or  in  some  cases  by  reason  of  necessity. 

A  person  entitled  to  the  possession  of  lands  or  tenements  Re-entry 

hereiiiof 

{»)  Compare  Nuiiall  v.  Braeewell  the    learned    editors    of    Smith's 

(1866)  L.  B.  2  Ex.  1,  36  L.J.  £z.  1,  Leading  Oases,  in   the  notes   to 

with  Ormerod  v.    Todmorden  Mill  Armory  v.  Delamirie, 

Co,  (1883)  11  Q.  B.  Div.  165,  62  (o)  Corby  v.  Hill  (1868)  4  0.  B. 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  446 ;  and  see  Oale  on  N.  S.  666,  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  318.    See 

Easements,   6th  ed.   315.     Contra  more  in  Chap.  XII.  below. 
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forcible  does  no  wrong  to  the  person  wrongfully  in  possession  hj 
entering  upon  him ;  and  it  is  said  that  by  the  old  common 
law  he  might  have  entered  by  f oroe.  But  forcible  entry  is 
an  oflFence  under  the  statute  of  5  Eic.  II.  (a.d.  1381),  which 
provided  that  "  none  from  henceforth  make  any  entry  into 
any  lands  and  tenements,  but  in  case  where  entry  is  given 
by  the  law,  and  in  such  case  not  with  strong  hand  nor 
with  multitude  of  people,  but  only  in  peaceable  and  easy 
[the  true  reading  of  the  Parliament  Roll  appears  to  be 
*  lisible,  aisee,  &  peisible ']  manner."  This  statute  is  still 
in  force  here,  and  '^has  been  re-enacted  in  the  several 
American  States,  or  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  common 
law  "  (p).  The  offence  is  equally  committed  whether  the 
person  who  enters  by  force  is  entitled  to  possession  or  not : 
but  opinions  have  differed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  statute  in 
a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction.  It  has  been  held  that  a  right- 
ful owner  who  enters  by  force  is  not  a  trespasser,  as  regards 
the  entry  itself,  but  is  liable  for  any  independent  act  done 
by  him  in  the  course  of  his  entry  which  is  on  the  face  of 
it  wrongful,  and  could  be  justified  only  by  a  lawful  pos- 
session {q) ;  and,  it  should  seem,  for  any  other  conse- 
quential damage,  withiu  the  general  limit  of  natural  and 
probable  consequence,  distinguishable  from  the  very  act  of 
eviction.  This  is  a  rather  subtle  residt,  and  is  further 
complicated  by  the  rule  of  law  which  attaches  legal  pos- 
session to  physical  control,  acquired  even  for  a  very  short 
time,  so  it  be  "  definite  and  appreciable  "  (r)  by  the  right- 
ful owner.    A.,  being  entitled  to  immediate  possession  (say 

(p)  Cooley  on  Torts  323.    For  (q)  Beddall   v.   Maitland    (1881) 

the  remedial  powers  given  to  jus-  17  Ch.  D.  174,  50  L.  J.  Gh.  401 ; 

tioes  of  the  peace  by  later  statutes,  Edicick  v.  Sawkea  (1881)  18  Ch.  D. 

see  Lambarde^s  Eirenaroha,  cap.  4 ;  1S9,  50  L.  J.  Gh.  577,  and  autho- 

15  Ric.  II.  0.  2,  is  still  nominally  rities  there  discussed, 
in  force.  (r)  Lord  Cairns  in  Lotos  v.  Tel^ 

ford  (1876)  1  App.  Ca.  at  p.  421. 
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as  a  mortgagee  having  the  legal  estate)  effects  an  actual 
entry  by  taking  off  a  lock,  without  having  given  any  notice 
to  quit  to  B.  the  precarious  occupier;  thus,  "in  a  very 
rough  and  uncourteous  way,"  that  is,  peaceably  but  only 
just  peaceably,  he  gets  possession :  once  gotten,  however, 
his  possession  is  both  legal  and  rightful.  If  therefore 
B.  turns  him  out  again  by  force,  there  is  reasonable  and 
probable  cause  to  indict  B.  for  a  forcible  entry.  So  the 
House  of  Lords  has  decided  (s).  Nevertheless,  according 
to  later  judgments,  delivered  indeed  in  a  court  of  first 
instance,  but  one  of  them  after  consideration,  and  both 
learned  and  careful,  A.  commits  a  trespass  if,  being  in 
possession  by  a  forcible  entry,  he  turns  out  B.  {t).  More- 
over, the  old  authorities  say  that  a  forcible  turning  out  of 
the  person  in  present  possession  is  itself  a  forcible  entry, 
though  the  actual  ingress  were  without  violence.  "  He 
that  entereth  in  a  peaceable  show  (as  the  door  being  either 
open  or  but  closed  with  a  latch  only),  and  yet  when  he  is 
come  in  useth  violence,  and  throweth  out  such  as  he  findeth 
in  the  place,  he  (I  say)  shall  not  be  excused :  because  his 
entry  is  not  consummate  by  the  only  putting  of  his  foot 
over  the  threshold,  but  by  the  action  and  demeanour  that  he 
offereth  when  he  is  come  into  the  house  "  (w).  And  under 
the  old  statutes  and  practice,  "  if  A.  shall  disseise  B.  of  his 
land,  and  B.  do  enter  again,  and  put  out  A.  with  force,  A. 
shall  be  restored  to  his  possession  by  the  help  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  although  his  first  entry  were  utterly  wrongful : 
and  (notwithstanding  the  same  restitution  is  made)  yet  B. 
may  well  have  an  assize  against  A.,  or  may  enter  peace- 
ably upon  him  again  "  {x). 
But  old  authorities  also  distinctly  say  that  no  action  is 

(«)  lows  Y.  Telford  (1876)  1  App.  y.  Sawkes,  note  (q)  last  page. 
Ca.  414,  45  L.  J.  Ex.  613.  (m)  Lambazde's  Eirenarcha,  cap. 

(t)  See  the  judgment  of  Fzy  J.  4»  p.  142,  ed.  1610. 
in  Beddail  v.  Maitland,  and  Bdwiek  {z)  lb.  148. 
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given  by  the  statute  to  a  tenant  who  is  put  out  with  force 
by  the  person  really  entitled,  "  because  that  that  entry  is 
not  any  disseisin  of  him"  (y).  There  is  nothing  in  them 
to  countenance  the  notion  of  the  personal  expulsion  being 
a  distinct  wrong.  The  opinion  of  Parke  and  Alderson  was 
in  accordance  with  this  (2),  and  the  decision  from  which 
they  dissented  is  reconcileable  with  the  old  books  only  by 
the  ingenious  distinction — certainly  not  made  by  the 
majority  (a) — of  collateral  wrongs  from  the  forcible  eviction 
itself.  The  correct  view  seems  to  be  that  the  possession  of 
a  rightful  owner  gained  by  forcible  entry  is  lawful  ss 
between  the  parties,  but  he  shall  be  punished  for  the 
breach  of  the  peace  by  losing  it,  besides  making  a  fine  to 
the  king.  If  the  latest  decisions  are  correct,  the  dispos- 
sessed intruder  might  nevertheless  have  had  a  civil  remedy 
in  some  form  (by  special  action  on  the  case,  it  would  seem) 
for  incidental  injuries  to  person  or  goods.  This  refine- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  old 
pleaders. 

Fresh  i-e-  A  trespasser  may  in  any  case  be  turned  off  land  before 
^^^1^,  he  has  gained  possession,  and  he  does  not  gain  possession 
until  there  has  been  something  like  acquiescence  in  the 
physical  fact  of  his  occupation  on  the  part  of  the  rightful 
owner.  His  condition  is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  right- 
ful owner  out  of  possession,  who  can  recover  legal  posses- 
sion by  any  kind  of  effective  interruption  of  the  intruder's 
actual  and  exclusive  control.  A  person  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  schoolmaster  and  had  given  up 
possession  of  a  room  occupied  by  him  in  virtue  of  his 

(y)  F.  N.  B.  248  H.,  Bro.  Ab.  &  "W.  at  pp.  442-3,  they  declared 

Forcible  Entry,  29.  themselYes  tmoonyerted. 

.  {z)  Newton  y.  Earland  (1840)   I  (a)  Tindal  C.  J.  said  that  poe- 

M.  &  Or,  644,  1  Scott  N.  B.  474 ;  sesmon  gained  by  faroible   entry 

in  Harvey  v.  Brydges  (18i5)  14  M.  was  iUegal:  1  M.  &  G.  668. 
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office,  but  had  afterwards  re-entered  and  occupied  for 
eleven  days,  was  held  not  entitled  to  sue  in  trespass  for  an 
expulsion  by  the  trustees  at  the  end  of  that  time.  "  A 
mere  trespasser  cannot,  by  the  very  act  of  trespass,  imme- 
diately and  without  acquiescence,  give  himself  what  the 
law  understands  by  possession  against  the  person  whom  he 
ejects,  and  drive  him  to  produce  his  title,  if  he  can  without 
delay  reinstate  himself  in  his  former  possession  "  (6) .  There 
must  be  not  only  occupation,  but  effective  occupation,  for 
the  acquisition  of  possessory  rights.  "In  determining 
whether  a  sufficient  possession  was  taken,  much  more 
unequivocal  acts  must  be  proved  when  the  person  who  is 
said  to  have  taken  possession  is  a  mere  wrong-doer  than 
when  he  has  a  right  under  his  contract  to  take  posses- 
sion "(o).  And  unless  and  until  possession  has  been 
acquired,  the  very  continuance  of  the  state  of  things 
which  constitutes  the  trespass  is  a  new  trespass  at 
every  moment  (d).  "We  shall  see  that  this  has  material 
consequences  as  regards  the  determination  of  a  cause  of 
excuse. 

As  regards  goods  which  have  been  wrongfully  taken,  Eecaption 
the  taker  is  a  trespasser  all  the  time  that  his  wrongful  ^  ^ 
possession  continues,  so  much  so  that  "the  removal  of 
goods,  wrongfully  taken  at  first,  from  one  pla.ce  to  another, 
is  held  to  be  a  several  trespass  at  each  place  "  (e),  and  a 
supervening  animus  furandi  at  any  moment  of  the  continu- 
ing trespassory  possession  will  complete  the  offence  of 

{h)  Browne  v.  Dawson  (1840)  12  Fletcher  (1877)   5  Ch.   Diy.    809, 

A.  &  E.  624,  629, 10  L.  J.  Q.  B.  7.  812. 

If  a  new  trespasfier  entered  in  this  (d)  Holmes  y.   Wilson  (1839)  10 

state  of  things,  could  the  trespasser  A.   &    E.   503;    Botoyer   v.    Cook 

n  inchoate  occupation  sue  him,  or  (1847)  4  C.  B.  236,  16  L.  J.  G.  P. 

the  last  possessor  ?    Possibly  both.  177  ;  and  see  2  Wms.  Saund.  496. 

[c)   Mellish    L.    J.,     Ex  parte  (e)  1  Wms.  Saund.  20. 
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larceny  and  make  the  trespasser  a  thief  (/).  Accordingly 
the  true  owner  may  retake  the  goods  if  he  can,  even  from 
an  innocent  third  person  into  whose  hands  they  have 
come ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  in  this  case  answering  to 
the  statutes  of  forcible  entry,  he  may  use  whatever  force 
is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  recaption  (^).  He  may 
also  enter  on  the  first  taker's  land  for  the  purpose  of  recap- 
ture if  the  taker  has  put  the  goods  there  {h) ;  for  they 
came  there  by  the  occupier's  own  wrong  (t) ;  but  he  cannot 
enter  on  a  third  person's  land  unless,  it  is  said,  the  original 
taking  was  felonious  (A:),  or  perhaps,  as  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, after  the  goods  have  been  claimed  and  the  occupier 
of  the  land  has  refused  to  deliver  them  (/).  Possession  is 
much  more  easily  changed  in  the  case  of  goods  than  in 
the  case  of  land ;  a  transitory  and  almost  instantaneous 
control  has  often,  in  criminal  courts,  been  held  to  amount 
to  asportation.  The  difference  may  have  been  sharpened 
by  the  rules  of  criminal  justice,  but  in  a  general  way  it 
lies  rather  in  the  nature  of  the  facts  than  in  any  arbitrary 
divergence  of  legal  principles  in  dealing  with  immoveable 
and  moveable  property. 

Proce«  of       One  of  the  most  important  heads  of  justification  imder  a 

IftW  I 

breaJdng    paramount  right  is  the  execution  of  legal  process.     The 
doore.        jnere  taking  and  dealing  with  that  which  the  law  com- 

(/)  Itef.  V.  Siley  (1867)  Dears.  (A)  Fairiek  v.  Coleriek  (1838)  3 

149,  22  L.  J.  M.  C.  48.  M.  &  W.  483,  explaining  Blackst. 

iff)  Blades    v.    Siffgs    (1861)    10  Oomm.  lii.  4. 

C.  B.  N.  S.  713,  but  the  reasons  (i)  Per  Littleton  J.,  9  Edw.  IV. 

given  at  page  720  seem  wrong.  35,  pi.  10. 

Maim  or  wounding  is  not  justified  (Ar)  Blackstone,    L  e,  ;    Anthony 

for  this  cause :  but  violence  used  v.  Raney  (1832)  8  Bing.  187,  and 

in  defence  of  a  wrong^ful  posses-  Bigelow  L.  C.  374. 

sion  is  a  new  assault,  and  com-  (/)  Tindal  G.  J.  in  Anthony  v. 

mensurate  resistance  to  it  in  per-  Honey :  but  this  seems  doubtful, 
sonal  self-defence  is  justifiable. 
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mands  to  be  so  taken  and  dealt  with,  be  it  the  posses- 
sion of  land  or  goods,  or  both  possession  and  property  of 
goods,  is  of  course  no  wrong ;  and  in  particular  if  posses- 
sion of  a  house  cannot  be  delivered  in  obedience  to  a  writ 
without  breaking  the  house  open,  broken  it  must  be  (m). 
It  is  equally  settled  on  the  other  hand  that  "  the  sherifiE 
must  at  his  peril  seize  the  goods  of  the  party  against 
whom  the  writ  issues,"  and  not  any  other  goods  which  are 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  his ;  even  unavoidable  mistake  is 
no  excuse  (n).  More  special  rules  have  been  laid  down  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  private  property  which  is  not  itself 
the  immediate  object  of  the  process  may  be  invaded  in 
executing  the  command  of  the  law.  The  broad  distinction 
is  that  outer  doors  may  not  be  broken  in  execution  of 
process  at  the  suit  of  a  private  person ;  but  at  the  suit  of 
the  Crown,  or  in  execution  of  process  for  contempt  of  a 
House  of  Parliament  (o),  or  of  a  Superior  Court,  they 
may,  and  must ;  and  this,  in  the  latter  case,  though  the 
contempt  consist  in  disobedience  to  an  order  made  in  a 
private  suit  (p).  The  authorities  referred  to  will  guide  the 
reader,  if  desired,  to  further  details. 

Constables,  revenue  officers,  and  other  public  servants, 
and  in  some  cases  private  persons,  are  authorized  by  divers 
statutes  to  enter  on  lands  and  into  houses  for  divers 
purposes,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  or  prevention  of 

(m)  Semaym's  Ca.  (1604-6)  5  Co.  (o)  Burdett  v.   Abbot  (1811)    14 

Bep.  916,  and  in  1  Sm.  L.  C.  East  1,  a  classioal  case. 

(ft)  Okutpoole  v.  Younff  (1829)  9  (p)  And  it  is  contempt  in  the 

B.  &  C.  696  ;  Garland  y.  Carlisle  sheriff  himself  not  to  execute  such 

(1837)  4  Gl.  &F.  693.    As  to  the  process  hj  breaking  in  if  neoes- 

protectlon  of   subordinate  officers  saiy:  Sarvey  y.  Harvey  (1884)  26 

acting  in  good  faith,   see  in  the  Gh.    D.    644.      Otherwise  where 

Chapter   of   Gleneral   Exceptions,  attachment  is,  or  was,  merely-  a 

p.  104,  aboye.  formal  incident  in  ordinary  dyil 

process. 
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crime,  or  of  frauds  upon  the  public  revenue.     We  shall 
not  attempt  to  collect  these  provisions. 

I>wtrefls-  The  right  of  distress,  where  it  exists,  justifies  the  taking 
of  goods  from  the  true  owner :  it  seems  that  the  distrainor, 
unlike  a  sheriff  taking  goods  in  execution,  does  not  acquire 
possession,  the  goods  being  "in  the  custody  of  the  law"  (q). 
Most  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  we  shall 
not  enter  here  on  the  learning  of  distress  for  rent  and  other 
charges  on  land  (r). 

Damage  Distress  damage  feasant  is  the  taking  by  an  occupier  of 
land  of  chattels  (commonly  but  not  necessarily  animals)  («) 
found  encumbering  or  doing  damage  on  the  land.  The 
right  given  by  the  law  is  therefore  u  right  of  self-pro- 
tection against  the  continuance  of  a  trespass  already  com- 
menced. It  must  be  a  manifest  trespass ;  distress  damage 
feasant  is  not  allowed  against  a  party  having  any  colour 
of  right,  e.  g.y  one  commoner  cannot  distrain  upon  another 
commoner  for  surcharging  {t).  And  where  a  man  is  law- 
fully driving  cattle  along  a  highway,  and  some  of  them 
stray  from  it  into  ground  not  fenced  off  from  the  way,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  time  for  driving  them  out  before 
the  occupier  may  distrain,  and  is  excused  for  following 
them  on  the  land  for  that  purpose.     What  is  reasonable 

is)  See  West  t.  NihU  (1847)  4  AmhergaU  ^.  M.   Co,  t.  Midland 

C.  B.  172,  17  L.  J.  C.  P.  160.  It.  Co,  (1863)  2  E.  &  B.  793 ;  it  waa 

(r)  Afl    to  distress   in    general,  not  aotuaUy  straying,  bnt  had  been 

Blaokst.  Gomm.  bookiii.  0.  1.  put  on    the   Midland  Company's 

(«)  <*A11  chattels  whatever  are  line   without   the   statutable  ap- 

distrainable     damage    feasant ;  "  proval  of  that  Company. 
Gilbert  on  IMstress  and  Replevin  (0  Cape  ▼.  Scott  (1874)  L.  B.  9 

(4th  ed.   1823)  49.    A  locomotive  Q.  B.  269,  43  L.  J.  Q.  B.  66. 
has  been  distrained  damage  feasant ; 
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time  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  with  reference 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction  (w).  And  where 
cattle  stray  by  reason  of  the  defect  of  fences  which  the 
occupier  is  bound  to  repair,  there  is  no  actionable  trespass 
and  no  right  to  distrain  until  the  owner  of  the  cattle  has 
notice  {x).  In  one  respect  distress  damage  feasant  is  more 
favoured  than  distress  for  rent.  "  For  a  rent  or  service 
the  lord  cannot  distreine  in  the  night,  but  in  the  day  time: 
and  so  it  is  of  a  rent  charge.  But  for  damage  feasant  one 
may  distreine  in  the  night,  otherwise  it  may  be  the  beasts 
will  be  gone  before  he  can  take  them  "  {y).  But  in  other 
respects  "damage  feasant  is  the  strictest  distress  that  is,  for 
the  thing  distrained  must  be  taken  in  the  very  act,'*  and 
held  only  as  a  pledge  for  its  own  individual  trespass,  and 
other  requirements  observed  (2). 

The  right  of  distress  damage  feasant  does  not  exclude 
the  right  to  chase  out  trespassing  beasts  at  one's  election  («), 
or  to  remove  inanimate  chattels  and  replace  them  on  the 
owner's  land  (6). 

Entry  to  take  a  distress  must  be  peetceable  and  without  Entry  of 
breaking  in ;  it  is  not  lawful  to  open  a  window,  though 
not  fastened,  and  enter  thereby  (c).  Distrainors  for  rent 
have  been  largely  holpen  by  statute,  but  the  common  law 
has  not  forgotten  its  ancient  strictness  where  express  statu- 
tory provision  is  wanting. 

In  connexion  with  distress  the  Acts  for  the  prevention 

(«)  Goodwin  ▼.  Cheveley  (1859)  4  (a)  TyrringhamU  Ctf.,4  Co.  Rep. 

H.  &  N.  631,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  298.  38 J. 

{x)  2  Wms.  Satmd.  671.  ip)  Rea  v.  Sheward  (1839)  2  M. 

(y)  Co.  Litt.  142<7.  &  W.  424. 

{£)   Vaspor  ▼.  Edwards  (1701)  12  (c)  Nash  v.  Lucas  (1867)  L.  R.  2 

Hod.  660,  where  the  incidents  of  Q.  B.  690.     Otherwifie  where  the 

damage  feasant  generally  are  ex-  window  is   already  partly  open : 

pounded.  Crdbtree  ▼.  Bohinson  (1886)  16  Q.  B. 

D.  312,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  544. 
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of  cruelty  to  animals  have  introduoed  special  justifications : 
any  one  may  enter  a  pound  to  supply  necessary  food  and 
water  to  animals  impounded,  and  there  is  an  eventual 
power  of  sale,  on  certain  conditions,  to  satisfy  the  cost 
thereof  (d). 


Trespusee  Finally  there  are  cases  in  which  entry  on  land  without 
toy  neoes-  consent  is  excuscd  hy  the  necessity  of  self-preservation,  or 
"^'  the  defence  of  the  realm  (^),  or  an  act  of  charity  pre- 

serving the  occupier  from  irremediable  loss,  or  sometimes 
by  the  public  safety  or  convenience,  as  in  putting  out  fires, 
or  as  where  a  highway  is  impassable,  and  passing  over  the 
land  on  either  side  is  justified ;  but  in  this  last  mentioned 
case  it  is  perhaps  rather  a  matter  of  positive  conmion  right 
than  of  excuse  (/).  Justifications  of  this  kind  are  discussed 
in  a  case  of  the  early  sixteenth  century,  where  a  parson 
sued  for  trespass  in  carrying  away  his  com,  and  the  defen- 
dant justified  on  the  ground  that  the  com  had  been  set  out 
for  tithes  and  was  in  danger  of  being  spoilt,  wherefore  he 
took  it  and  carried  it  to  the  plaintiff's  bam  to  save  it :  to 
which  the  plaintiff  demurred.  Kingsmill  J.  said  that  a 
taking  without  consent  must  be  justified  either  by  public 
necessity,  or  "  by  reason  of  a  condition  in  law  " ;  neither 
of  which  grounds  is  present  here;  taking  for  the  true 
owner's  benefit  is  justifiable  only  if  the  danger  be  such  that 
he  will  lose  his  goods  without  remedy  if  they  are  not  taken. 
As  examples  of  public  necessity,  he  gives  pulling  down 

((Q  12  &  13  Viot.  0.  92,  8.  6 ;   17  where  there  is  only  a  limited  dedi- 

&  18  Vict.  c.  60,  B.  1 ;  supersedixig  cation  of  a  way,  flubject  to  the 

an  earlier  Act  of  William  IV.  to  right  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  to  do 

the    same    effect.      See    Fisher's  acts,    such    as    ploughing,   whidi 

Dig^t,  DiSTBBSS,  8.  t.  *'  Pound  and  make  it  impassable  or  inconvenient 

Poundage."  at  certain  times:  Arnold  v.  ITol- 

{e)  See  p.  163,  above.  brook  (1873)  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  96,  42 

(/)  The  justification   or  right,  L.  J.  Q.  B.  80. 
whichever  it  be,  does  not  apply 
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some  houses  to  save  others  (in  case  of  fire,  presumably)  {g)f 
and  entering  in  war  time  to  make  fortifications.  "The 
defendant's  intention,"  said  Rede  0.  J.,  "is  material  in 
felony  but  not  in  trespq^ss ;  and  here  it  is  not  enough  that 
he  acted  for  the  plaintiff's  good."  A  stranger's  beasts 
might  have  spoilt  the  com,  but  the  plaintiff  would  have 
had  his  remedy  against  their  owner.  "So  where  my 
beasts  are  doing  damage  in  another  man's  land,  I  may 
not  enter  to  drive  them  out;  and  yet  it  would  be  a 
good  deed  to  drive  them  out  so  that  they  do  no  more 
damc^e;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  another  man  drive  my 
horses  into  a  stranger's  land  where  they  do  damage,  there 
I  may  justify  entry  to  drive  them  out,  because  their 
wrong-doing  took  its  beginning  in  a  stranger's  wrong. 
But  here,  because  the  party  might  have  his  remedy  if  the 
com  were  anywise  destroyed,  the  taking  was  not  lawful. 
And  it  is  not  like  the  case  where  things  are  in  danger  of 
being  lost  by  water,  fire,  or  such  like,  for  there  the  destruc- 
tion is  without  remedy  against  any  man.  And  so  this 
plea  is  not  good"(^).  Fisher  J.  concurred.  There  is 
little  or  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  statement  of  the  law, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  now  likely  ever 
to  be  strictly  applied.  Excuse  of  this  kind  is  always  more 
readily  allowed  if  the  possessor  of  the  land  has  created 

(^)  Gp.  Littleton  J.  in  Y.  B.  9  in  Trinity  term  21  Hen.  VII.  i^. 
£d.  IV.  36 ;  <  *If  a  man  ^  negligene$  86  by  pi.  19 ;  he  died  in  the  follow- 
soffer  his  house  to  bom,  I  who  am  ing  vacation,  and  Bede  was  ap- 
his neighbour  may  break  down  the  pointed  in  his  stead,  ih.  86  h^  where 
,  hoose  to  avoid  the  danger  to  me,  for  Mich.  22  H.  VII.  we  should 
for  if  I  let  the  house  stand,  it  may  obviously  read  21) ;  cp.  37  Hen.  VI. 
bum  so  that  I  cannot  quench  the  37,  pi.  26;  6  Ed.  IV.  8,  pi.  18,  which 
fire  afterwards."  seems  to  extend  the  justification  to 

(h)  21  Hen.  VII.  27,  pi.  6  (but  entry  to  retake  goods  which  have 

the  case  seems  really  to  belong  to  come  on  another's  land  by  inevit- 

Hilary  term  of  the  next  year,  see  able   accident ;    see   Story,    Bail* 

8.  C,  Eeilw.  88  a;  Erowike  was  ments,  §  83  a,  noto. 
etui  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas 

P.  Z 


ab  initio. 
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or  contributed  to  the  necessity  by  his  own  fault,  as  where 
the  grantor  of  a  private  right  of  way  has  obstructed  it  so 
that  the  way  cannot  be  used  except  by  deviation  on  his 
adjacent  land  (t). 

Foxhimt-  ^t  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  law  justified 
privi-  entering  on  land  in  fresh  pursuit  of  a  fox,  because  the 
destruction  of  noxious  animals  is  to  be  encouraged ;  but 
this  is  not  the  law  now.  If  it  ever  was,  the  reason  for  it 
has  long  ceased  to  exist  (^•).  Practically  foxhunters  do 
well  enough  (in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom)  with 
licence  express  or  tacit. 

There  is  a  curious  and  rather  subtle  distinction  between 
justification  by  consent  and  justification  or  excuse  under 
authority  of  law.  A  possessor  by  consent,  or  a  licensee, 
may  commit  a  wrong  by  abusing  his  power,  but  he  is  not 
a  trespasser.  If  I  lend  you  a  horse  to  ride  to  York,  and 
you  ride  to  Carlisle,  I  shall  not  have  (imder  the  old  forms 
of  pleading)  a  general  action  of  trespass,  but  an  action^on 
the  case.  So  if  a  lessee  for  years  holds  over,  he  is  not  a 
trespasser,  because  his  entry  was  authorized  by  the  lessor  (/). 
But  "  when  entry,  authority,  or  licence  is  given  to  anyone 
by  the  law,  and  he  doth  abuse  it,  he  shall  be  a  trespasser, 
ab  initio,^'  that  is,  the  authority  or  justification  is  not  only 
determined,  but  treated  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  "  The 
law  gives  authority  to  enter  into  a  common  inn  or 
tavern  (m) ;  so  to  the  lord  to  distrain ;  to  the  owner  of  the 
ground  to  distrain  damage  feasant ;  to  him  in  reversion  to 
see  if  waste  be  done ;  to  the  commoner  to  enter  upon  the 


(t)  Selby  V.   NettUfold  (1873)   9  {/)  21  Ed.  IV.  76^  pi.  9. 

Ch.  Ill,  43  L.  J.  Gh.  369.  (m)  This  is  in  respeofc  of   the 

{k)  Paul  v.  Summerhayea  (1878)  4  publio  character  of  the  inukeeper's 

Q.  B.  D.  9,  48  L.  J.  H.  G.  33.  employment. 
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land  to  6^  bis  oattle ;  and  such  like  ....  Sat  if  he 
who  enters  into  the  inn  or  tavern  doth  a  trespass,  as  if  he 
carries  away  anything ;  or  if  the  lord  who  distrains  for 
rent  (»),  or  the  owner  for  damage  feasant,  works  or  kills 
the  distress ;  or  if  he  who  enters  to  see  waste  break  the 
house  or  stays  there  all  night ;  or  if  the  commoner  cuts 
down  a  tree  ;  in  these  and  the  like  cajses  the  law  adjudges 
that  he  entered  for  that  purpose,  and  because  the  act  which 
demonstrates  it  is  a  trespass,  he  shall  be  a  trespasser  ab 
initio  (o).  Or  to  state  it  less  artificially,  the  eflPect  of  an 
authority  given  by  law  without  the  owner's  consent  is  to 
protect  the  person  exercising  that  authority  from  being 
dealt  with  as  a  trespasser  so  long — but  so  long  only — as 
the  authority  is  not  abused.  He  is  never  doing  a  fully 
lawful  act:  he  is  rather  an  excusable  trespasser,  and 
becomes  a  trespasser  without  excuse  if  he  exceeds  his  au- 
thority (jt?)  :  "  it  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  peace  "  (q). 
This  doctrine  has  been  applied  in  modem  times  to  the  lord 
of  a  manor  taking  an  estray  (r),  and  to  a  sheriff  remaining 
in  a  house  in  possession  of  goods  taken  in  execution  for  an 
unreasonably  long  time  («).  It  is  applicable  only  when 
there  has  been  some  kind  of  active  wrong-doing ;  not  when 
there  has  been  a  mere  refusal  to  do  something  one  ought 
to  do — ^as  to  pay  for  one's  drink  at  an  inn  (^),  or  deliver 

(n)  The  liability  of  a  distrainor  Co.  Hep.  146  a,  b, 

for  rent  jnatly  due,  in  respect  of  {p)  Cp.  Pollock  and  Wright  on 

any  subsequent  irregxdarity,  was  Possession,  144,  201. 

reduced   to  the   real   amount   of  (?)  H  Hen.  IV.  75,  pi.  16. 

damage  by  11  Geo.  n.  o.  19,  s.  19:  (r)  Oxley  v.  JFatts  (1786)  1  T.  R. 

but  this  does  not  apply  to  a  case  12. 

where  the  distress  was  wholly  un-  (s)  Ash  y.  Baumay  (1852)  8  Ex. 
lawful :  Attach  y.  Bramwell  (1863)  237,  22  L.  J.  Ex.  59,  sed  qu, 
3  B.  &  S.  620,  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  146.  if  according  to  the  old  authorities, 
Distrainors  for  damage  feasant  are  see  Pollock  and  Wright  on  Posses- 
still  under  the  oonmum  law.  sion,  82. 

(o)  The  Six  Carpmtera^  Cote,  8  {t)  Six  Carpmtwi  Case^  note  (o). 

z2 
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up  a  distress  upon  a  proper  tender  of  the  rent  due  (u).  "  If 
I  distrain  for  rent,  and  afterwards  the  termor  offers  me 
the  rent  and  the  arrears,  and  I  withhold  the  distress  from 
him,  yet  he  shall  not  have  an  action  of  trespass  against 
me,  but  detinue,  because  it  was  lawful  at  the  beginning, 
when  I  took  the  distress ;  but  if  I  kill  them  or  work  them 
in  my  own  plow,  he  shall  have  an  action  of  trespass"  {x). 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  retaining  legal  possession 
after  the  expiration  of  authority  hew  been  held  equivalent 
to  a  new  taking,  and  therefore  a  positive  act :  hence  (it 
seems)  the  distinction  between  the  liability  of  a  sheriff, 
who  takes  possession  of  the  execution  debtor's  goods,  and 
of  a  distrainor ;  the  latter  only  takes  the  goods  into  "  the 
custody  of  the  law,"  and  "  the  goods  being  in  the  custody 
of  the  law,  the  distrainor  is  under  no  legal  obligation 
actively  to  re-deliver  them"  (y).  Formerly  these  refine- 
ments were  important  as  determining  the  proper  form  of 
action.  Under  the  Judicature  Acts  they  seem  to  be  obso- 
lete for  most  purposes  of  civil  liability,  though  it  is  still 
possible  that  a  question  of  the  measure  of  damages  may 
involve  the  point  of  trespass  ab  initio.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  the  distrainor  refusing  to  give  up  the  goods,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  trover  or  detinue  would  lie  (s) :  so  that 
under  the  present  practice  there  would  be  nothing  to 
discuss. 

X. — Remedies. 

Taking  or       The  Only  peculiar  remedy  available  for  this  class  of 
^'j^QQ^^  ^     wrongs  is  distress  damage  feasant,  which,  though  an  im- 
perfect remedy,  is  so  far  a  remedy  that  it  suspends  the 
right  of  action  for  the  trespass.     The  distrainor  "  has  an 

(«)   West  V.  NibbM  (1847)  4  C.  B.  (y)  West  v.  NibU,  4  C.  B.  at  p. 

172,  17  L.  J.  C.  P.  160.  184,  per  WUde  C.  J. 

(:r)  Littleton  in  33  Hen.  VI.  27,  («)  Wilde  C.  J.  /.  c,  Littleton 

pi.  12.  iibi  mp. 
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adequate  satisfaction  for  his  damage  till  he  lose  it  without 
default  in  himself ;"  in  which  case  he  may  still  have  his 
action  {a).  It  does  not  seem  that  the  retaking  of  goods 
taken  by  trespass  extinguishes  the  true  owner's  right  of 
action,  though  it  would  of  course  affect  the  amount  of 
damages. 

Actions  for  merely  trifling  trespasses  were  formerly  dis-  Coats 
couraged  by  statutes  providing  that  when  less  than  40«.  damageH 
were  recovered  no  more  costs  than  damages  should  be  '^^™"^*- 
allowed  except  on  the  judge's  certificate  that  the  action 
was  brought  to  try  a  right,  or  that  the  trespass  was  "  wil- 
ful and  malicious :"  yet  a  trespass  after  notice  not  to  tres- 
pass on  the  plaintiff's  lands  was  held  to  be  "wilPul  and 
malicious,'*  and  special  communication  of  such  notice  to 
the  defendant  was  not  required  (b).    But  these  and  many 
other  statutes  as  to  costs  were  superseded  by  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  and  the  rule  that  a 
plaintiff  recovering  less  than  10/.  damages  in  an  action 
"  founded  on  tort"  gets  no  costs  in  a  Superior  Court  unless 
by  special  certificate  or  order  (c) ;  and  they  are  now  ex- 
pressly repealed  {d). 

The  Court  is  therefore  not  bound  by  any  fixed  rule;  but 
it  might  possibly  refer  to  the  old  practice  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  its  discretion.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
common  practice  of  putting  up  notice  boards  with  these  or 
the  like  words  :  "  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  according 

(a)  Vaspor  t.  Edwards,  12  Mod.  Baeon  (1860)  6  H.  &  N.  184,  188, 

660,  per  Holt  G.  J.  30  L.  J.  Ex.  33,  36. 

(h)  See  Bowyer  v.  Cook  (1847)  4  (c)   C5ounty    CoiirtB    Act,    1888, 

C.  B.  236,   16  L.  J.  C.  P.  177;  8.   116   (Bubstituted  for  like  pro- 

Beynolds  v.  Edwards  (1794)  6  T.  B.  Yision  of  the  repealed  Act  of  1867), 

11,  even  where  the  defendant  had  and  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  57,  a.  4;  see 

intended  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  <*The  Annual  Practice,"  1889-90,     . 

trespassing ;  but  this  was  doubted  p.  146. 
by  Pollock  C.   B.  in   Swin/en  v.  (rf)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  59. 
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to  law" — words  which  are  "  if  strictly  construed,  a  wooden 
falsehood''  {e),  simple  trespass  not  being  punishable  in 
courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction — was  originally  intended  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  these  same  statutes  in  the  matter  of 
costs.  At  this  day  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
Court  would  not  be  disposed  to  regard  the  threat  of  an 
impossible  criminal  prosecution  as  a  fraud  upon  the  public, 
and  rather  a  cause  for  depriving  the  occupier  of  costs  than 
for  awarding  them  (/).  Several  better  and  safer  forms  of 
notice  are  available ;  a  common  American  one,  "  no  tres- 
passing," is  as  good  as  any. 

"Nothing  on  earth,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "would 
induce  me  to  put  up  boards  threatening  prosecution,  or 
cautioning  one's  fellow-creatures  to  beware  of  man-traps 
and  spring-guns.  I  hold  that  all  such  things  are  not  only 
in  the  highest  degree  offensive  and  hurtful  to  the  feelings 
of  people  whom  it  is  every  way  important  to  conciliate, 
but  that  they  are  also  quite  inefficient"  (g).  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Scott  never  ceased  to  be  a  lawyer  as  well 
as  a  man  of  letters.  It  was  partly  the  legal  knowledge 
and  tastes  displayed  in  the  Waverley  Novels  that  identified 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  best  critics  as  the  author. 

In  June-  An  injunction  can  be  granted  to  restrain  a  continuing 

trespass,  such  as  the  laying  and  keeping  of  waterpipes 
under  a  man's  ground  without  either  his  consent  or  justifi- 
cation by  authority  of  law;  and  the  plaintiff  need  not 
prove  substantial  damage  to  entitle  himself  to  this  form  of 
relief  (A).     On  the  other  hand  the  right  to  an  injunction 

{e)  F.  W.   Maitland,  '<  Justice  an  offence, 

and  Police,"  p.  13.  (^)  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  vii. 

(/)  At  all  events  the  threat  of  317,   ed.    1839,   ex  relations  Basil 

spring- g^uns,   stiU  not   quite  un-  Hall. 

known,   can  do  the  occupier    no  (A)  Ooodson  v.  Richardson  (1874) 

good,  for  to  set  spring-guns  is  itself  9  Gh.  221,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  790. 
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does  not  extend  beyond  the  old  common-law  right  to  sue 
for  damages :  a  reversioner  cannot  have  an  injunction 
without  showing  permanent  injury  to  the  reversion  (i). 

Of  course  it  may  be  a  substantial  injury,  though  without 
any  direct  damage,  to  do  acts  on  another  man's  land  for 
one's  own  profit  without  his  leave ;  for  he  is  entitled  to 
make  one  pay  for  the  right  to  do  them,  and  his  power  of 
withholding  leave  is  worth  to  him  precisely  what  it  is 
worth  to  the  other  party  to  have  it  (k). 

Before  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  an  owner.  Effect  of 
tenant,  or  reversioner  who  had  suffered  undoubted  injury  procedure, 
might  be  defeated  by  bringing  his  action  in  the  wrong 
form,  as  where  he  brought  trespass  and  failed  to  show  that 
he  was  in  present  possession  at  the  time  of  the  wrong 
done  (/).     But  such  cases  can  hardly  occur  now. 

(0  Cooper  T,  Crahtree  (1882)   20  {k)  See  9  Ch.  224,  20  Ch.  Div. 

Ch.  Div.  689,  61  L.  J.  Ch.  585.       592. 

In  Allen  v.  Martin  (1876)  20  Eq.  (/)  Brwm  v.  NaUy  (1848)  3  Ex. 

462,  the  plaintiffs  were  in  posses-  221,  18  L.  J.  Ex.  39 ;  Pilgrim  v. 
sion  of  part  of  the  land  affected.  Southampton^  ^e,  JR,  Co,  (1849)   8 

C.  B.  26,  18  L.  J.  C.  P.  330. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

NUISANCE. 

Nuiffince:  NiriSANCE  is  the  "WTong  done  to  a  man  by  unlawfully  dis- 
priyate.  turbing  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property  or,  in  some 
cases,  in  the  exercise  of  a  common  right.  The  wrong  is 
in  some  respects  analogous  to  trespass,  and  the  two  may 
coincide,  some  kinds  of  nuisance  being  also  continuing 
trespasses.  The  scope  of  nuisance,  howeyer,  is  wider.  A 
nuisance  may  be  public  or  private. 

Public  or  common  nuisances  affect  the  Queen's  subjects 
at  large,  or  some  considerable  portion  of  them,  such  as  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town ;  and  the  person  therein  offending  is 
liable  to  criminal  prosecution  (a).  A  public  nuisance  does 
not  necessarily  create  a  civil  cause  of  action  for  any 
person;  but  it  may  do  so  under  certain  conditions.  A 
private  nuisance  affects  only  one  person  or  a  determinate 
number  of  persons,  and  is  the  ground  of  civil  proceedings 
only.  Generally  it  affects  the  control,  use  or  enjoyment 
of  immoveable  property;  but  this  is  not  a  necessary 
element  according  to  the  modem  view  of  the  law.  Cer- 
tainly the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  lying  in  harbour,  for 
.example,  might  be  entitled  to  complain  of  a  nuisance 

(a)  There  was  formerly  a  man-  Bench  Division  still  has  in  theory 

datory  writ  for  the  abatement  of  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  writs  (as 

public  nuisances  in  cities  and  cor-  distinct  from  the  common  judg- 

porate  towns  and  boroughs.    See  ment  on  an  indictment) ;  see  Rus- 

the  curious  precedent  in  E.  N.  B.  sell  on  Grimes,  i.  440. 
185  D.    Apparently  the  Queen*s 
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oreated  by  an  oeoupier  on  the  wharf  or  shore  which  made 
the  ship  uninhabitable. 

We  shall  first  consider  in  what  oases  a  common  nuisance  Ttvr&te 
exposes  the  person  answerable  for  it  to  civil  as  well  as  ^on  for 
criminal  process,  in  other  words,  is  actionable  as  well  as  ^^^^^^ 
indictable. 

*'  A  common  nuisance  is  an  unlawful  act  or  omission  to 
discharge  a  legal  duty,  which  act  or  omission  endangers 
the  liyes,  safety,  health,  property,  or  comfort  of  the  public, 
or  by  which  the  public  are  obstructed  in  the  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of  any  right  common  to  all  her  Majesty's 
subjects"  (6).  Omission  to  repair  a  highway,  or  the  placing 
of  obstructions  in  a  highway  or  public  navigable  river,  is  a 
familiar  example. 

In  order  to  sustain  an  indictment  for  nuisance  it  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  exercise  of  a  common  right  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  has  been  sensibly  interfered  with.  It  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  the  state  of  things  causing  the 
obstruction  is  in  some  other  way  a  public  convenience. 
Thus  it  is  an  indictable  nuisance  at  common  law  to  lay 
down  a  tramway  in  a  public  street  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
ordinary  traffic,  although  the  people  who  use  the  cars  and 
save  money  and  time  by  them  may  be  greater  in  number 
than  those  who  are  obstructed  in  their  use  of  the  highway 
in  the  manner  formerly  accustomed  (c). 

It  is  also  not  material  whether  the  obstruction  interferes 
with  the  actual  exercise  of  the  right  as  it  is  for  the  time 
being  exercised.     The  public  are  entitled,  for  example,  to 

(b)  Orimiiua    Code    (Indictable  (r)  i2.  t.  Train  (1862)  2  B.  &  S. 

OfFenoes)  BiU,  1879  (as  amended  in  640,  31   L.  J.   M.  G.   169.     The 

Committee),  s.  160;   cp.  Stephen,  '  tram-wavs    now    in    operation    in 

Digest  of  Criminal  Law,  art.  176,  many  cities  and  towns  have  been 

and  illostrations  thereto,  and  the  made  under  statutory  authority. 
Indian  Penal  Code,  s.  268. 
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have  the  whole  width  o£  a  public  road  kept  free  for  passing 
and  repassing,  and  an  obstruction  is  not  the  less  a  nuisance 
because  it  is  on  a  part  of  the  highway  not  commonly  used, 
or  otherwise  leaves  room  enough  for  the  ordinary  amount 
of  traffic  (fl?). 

Further  discussion  and  illustration  of  what  amounts  to 
an  indictable  nuisance  must  be  sought  in  works  on  the 
criminal  law. 


Special  A  private  action  can  be  maintained  in  respect  of  a  public 

must  be  nuisance  by  a  person  who  suffers  thereby  some  particular 
shown.  j^gg  ^j,  damage  beyond  what  is  suffered  by  him  in  common 
with  all  other  persons  affected  by  the  nuisance.  Inter- 
ference with  a  common  right  is  not  of  itself  a  cause  of 
action  for  the  individual  citizen.  Particular  damage  (e) 
consequent  on  the  interference  is.  If  a  man  digs  a  trench 
across  a  highway,  I  cannot  sue  him  simply  because  the 
trench  prevents  me  from  passing  along  the  highway  as  I 
am  entitled  to  do ;  for  that  is  an  inconvenience  inflicted 
equally  on  aU  men  who  use  the  road.  But  if,  while  I  am 
lawfully  passing  along  after  dark,  I  fall  into  this  trench 
so  that  I  break  a  limb,  or  goods  which  I  am  carrying  are 
spoiled,  I  shall  have  my  action;  for  this  is  a  particular 
damage  to  myself  resulting  from  the  common  nuisance, 
and  distinct  from  the  mere  obstruction  of  the  common 
right  of  passage  which  constitutes  that  nuisance  (/).     If 

{d)  Turner  t.  Ringwood  Highway  law  of  defamation. 
Board  (1870)  9  Eq.  418.    Compare  (/)  Y.  B.  27  Hen.  VIII.  27,  pi. 

the  similar  doctrine  as  to  obstmc-  10.    Action  for  stopping  a  high- 

tion  of  lights,  infra.  way,  whereby  it  seems  the  plaintiff 

(«)  *<  Particular    damage  "   and  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  own 

<*  special  damage"  are  used  in-  private  way  abutting  thereon  (the 

differently  in  the  authorities ;  the  statement  is  rather  obscure) :  per 

former  seems  preferable,  for  *'spe-  Fitzherbert,  a  man  shall  have  his 

cial  damage,''  as  we  have  seen,  has  action  for  a  public  nuisance  if  he 

another  technical  meaning  in  the  is  more  incommoded  than  others. 
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a  trader  is  conveying  his  goods  in  barges  along  a  navigable 
river,  and  by  reason  of  the  navigation  being  unlawfully 
obstructed  has  to  unload  his  merchandise  and  carry  it 
overland  at  an  increased  expense,  this  is  a  particular 
damage  which  gives  him  a  right  of  action  (g).  Though  it 
is  a  sort  of  consequence  likely  to  ensue  in  many  individual 
cases,  yet  in  every  case  it  is  a  distinct  and  specific  one. 
Where  this  test  fails,  there  can  be  no  particular  damage 
in  a  legal  sense.  If  the  same  man  is  at  divers  times 
delayed  by  the  same  obstruction,  and  incurs  expense  in 
removing  it,  this  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  particular 
damage ;  the  damage,  though  real,  is  ^'  common  to  all  who 
might  wish,  by  removing  the  obstruction,  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  right  of  the  public  to  use  the  way"  (h). 
The  diversion  of  traffic  or  custom  from  a  man's  door  by  an  . 
obstruction  of  a  highway,  whereby  his  business  is  inter- 
rupted, and  his  profits  diminished,  seems  to  be  too  remote 
a  damage  to  give  him  a  right  of  private  action  (t),  unless 
indeed  the  obstruction  is  such  as  materially  to  impede  the 
immediate  access  to  the  plaintiff's  place  of  business  more 
than  other  men's,  and  amoimts  to  something  like  blocking 

'<  If  one  make  a  ditch  across  the  (t)  Sieket  v.  Metrop.  £,  Co,  (1867) 

high  road,  and  I  come  riding  along  L.  B.  2  H.  L.  at  pp.  188, 199.    See 

the  road  at  night,  and  I  and  my  the  comments  of  Willes  J.  in  ^^c^^^^ 

horse  are  thrown  in  the  ditch  so  v.  Midland  £,  Co.  L.  R.  3  G.  P.  at 

that  I  have  thereby  great  damage  p.  100,  where  Wilkes  y.  Kungerford 

and  annoyance,  I  shaU  have  my  Market   Co,  (1835)  2  Bing.  N.  G. 

action  against  him  who  made  this  281  is  treated  as  overruled  by  the 

ditch,  because  I  am  more  damaged  remarks  of  Lord  Ghelmsford  and 

than  any  other  man.''    Held  that  Lord  Granworth.     Probably  this 

sufficient  particular   damage  was  would   not  be  accepted  in  other 

laid.  jurisdictions   where   the   common 

ijf)  £ose  V.  Miles  (1816)  4  M.  &  law  is  received.    Li  Massachusetts, 

S.  101,  and  in  Bigelow  L.  G.  460.  at    least,     JTilkes   y.    Mungerford 

{h)  Winterhottom  v.  Lord  Derby  Market  Co,  was  adopted   by  the 

(1867)  L.  R.  2  Ex.  316,  322,  36  Supreme  Gourt  in  a  very  full  and 

L.  J.  Ex.  194.  careful  judgment :  Stetson  v.  Faxon 

(1837)  19  Pick.  147. 
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up  his  doorway  (*).  Whether  a  given  ease  falls  under  the 
rule  or  the  exception  must  depend  on  the  facts  of  that 
ease :  and  what  is  the  true  principle,  and  what  the  extent  of 
the  exception,  is  open  to  some  question  (/).  If  horses  and 
waggons  are  kept  standing  for  an  unreasonable  time  in 
the  highway  opposite  a  man's  house,  so  that  the  access  of 
customers  is  obstructed,  the  house  is  darkened,  and  the 
people  in  it  are  annoyed  by  bad  smells,  this  damage  is 
sufficiently  "  particular,  direct,  and  substantial "  to  entitle 
the  occupier  to  maintain  an  action  (m). 


Private  The  conception  of  private  nuisance  was  formerly  limited 

what.  '  to  injuries  done  to  a  man's  freehold  by  a  neighbour's  acts, 
of  which  stopping  or  narrowing  rights  of  way  and  flooding 
land  by  the  diversion  of  watercourses  appear  to  have  been 
the  chief  species  (n).  In  the  modem  authorities  it  includes 
all  injuries  to  an  owner  or  occupier  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  property  of  which  he  is  in  possession,  without  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  tenure  (o).     Blackstone's  phrase  is 

{k)  Fritz  ▼.  Bobson  (1880)  14  Ch.  J.  Ex.  1.     In  this  view  it  is  diffi- 

D.  542,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  321.  cult  to  see  that  loss  of  custom  is 

{I)  In  Fritz  v.  Mobson  (last  note)  otherwise  than  a  natural  and  prob- 

FryJ.  did  not  lay  down  any  general  able  consequence    of   the  wrong*, 

proposition.    How  far  the  principle  And  cp.  the  case  in  27  Hen.  VIII. 

of  Lyon  v.  Fishmongers'   Company  cited  above,  p.  346.    In  MieketU  ca. 

(1876)  1  App.  Ca.  662,  46  L.  J.  Lord  Westbury  strongly  dissented 

Gh.   68,  is  really  consistent  with  from  the  majority  of  the  Lords 

Ricket  V.  Metrop.  R,  Co.  is  a  prob-  present ;  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  at  p.  200. 
lem  that  can  be  finally  solved  only  (m)  Benjamin  v.  Storr  (1874)  L. 

by  the  House  of  Lords  itself.    Ac-  B.  9  C.  P.  400,  48  L.  J.  C.  P.  162. 

cording  to  Lyon   v.   Fishmonger*^  Compare  further,   as   to   damage 

Company  it  should  seem  that  block-  from  unreasonable  user  of  a  high- 

ing  the  access  to  a  street  is  (if  not  way,  Harris  v.  Mobbs  (1878)  3  Ex. 

justified)  a  violation  of  the  distinct  D.  268  ;   Wilkins  v.  Day  (1883)  12 

private  right  of  every  occupier  in  Q.  B.  D.  110. 
the  street :  and  such  rights  are  not  («)  F.  N.  B.  **  Writ  of  Assize  of 

the  lees  private  and  distinct  because  Nuisance,"  183  I.  sqq, 
they  may  be  many ;  see  Karrop  v.  (o)  See  per  Jessel  M.  B.  in  Jomt 

Hirst  (1868)  L.R.  4  Ex.  43,  38  L.  v.  Chappell  (1876)  20  Eq.  at  p.  643. 
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"anything  done  to  the  hurt  or  annoyance  of  the  land, 
tenements  or  hereditaments  of  another "  (p) — ^that  is,  so 
done  without  any  lawful  ground  of  justification  or  excuse. 
The  ways  in  which  this  may  happen  are  indefinite  in 
number,  but  fall  for  practical  purposes  into  certain  well 
recognized  classes. 

Some  acts  are  nuisances,  according  to  the  old  authorities  Kinds  of 

_  -  nuiBance, 

and  the  course  of  procedure  on  which  they  were  founded,  affeot- 
which  involve  such  direct  interference  with  the  rights  of  a  ^^^^g^. 
possessor  as  to  be  also  trespasses,  or  hardly  distinguishable  ship, 
from  trespasses.  "  A  man  shall  have  an  assize  of  nuisance 
for  building  a  house  higher  than  his  house,  and  so  near 
his,  that  the  rain  which  f alleth  upon  that  house  falleth 
upon  the  plaintiff's  house  "  (9).  And  it  is  stated  to  be  a 
nuisance  if  a  tree  growing  on  my  land  overhangs  the 
public  road  or  my  neighbour's  land  (r).  In  this  class  of 
cases  nuisance  means  nothing  more  than  encroax)hment  on 
the  legal  powers  and  control  of  the  public  or  of  one's 
neighbour.  It  is  generally,  though  not  necessarily  («),  a 
continuing  trespass,  for  which  however,  in  the  days  when 
forms  of  action  were  strict  and  a  mistake  in  seeking  the 
proper  remedy  was  fatal,  there  was  a  greater  variety  and 
choice  of  remedies  than  for  ordinary  trespasses.  There- 
fore it  is  in  such  a  case  needless  to  inquire,  except  for  the 
assessment  of  damages,  whether  there  is  anything  like 
nuisance  in  the  popular  sense.  Still  there  is  a  real  distinc- 
tion between  trespass  and  nuisance  even  when  they  are 
combined :  the  cause  of  action  in  trespass  is  interference 
with  the  right  of  a  possessor  in  itself,  while  in  nuisance  it 

{p)  Gomm.  iii.  216,  (r)  Best  J.  in  £arl  of  Lonsdale  v. 

(q)  F.  N.  B.  184  D. ;   Fmrud-  NeUon  (1823)  2  B.  &  G.  302,  311. 

dock's  ea.  6  Co.  Rep.  100  b ;  Fai^  v.  (•)  Fayy.JPrmiiee,  note  (q),  where 

Frentice  (1846)  1  C.  B.  829, 14  L.  J.  the  Court  was  astute  to  support 

C.  P.  298.  the  declaration  after  verdict. 
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is  the  inoommodity  which  is  proved  in  fact  to  be  the 
consequenoe,  or  is  presumed  by  the  law  to  be  the  natural 
and  necessary  consequence,  of  such  interference :  thus  an 
overhanging  roof  or  comioe  is  a  nuisance  to  the  land  it 
overhangs  because  of  the  necessary  tendency  to  discharge 
rain-water  upon  it  (^). 


2.  Jura  in 
re  aliena. 


Another  kind  of  nuisance  consists  in  obstructions  of 
rights  of  way  and  other  rights  over  the  property  of  others. 
"  The  parishioners  may  pull  down  a  wall  which  is  set  up 
to  their  nuisance  in  their  way  to  the  church  "  {u).  In 
modem  times  the  most  frequent  and  important  examples 
of  this  class  are  cases  of  interference  with  rights  to  light. 
Here  the  right  itself  is  a  right  not  of  dominion,  but  of 
use ;  and  therefore  no  wrong  is  done  (r)  unless  and  until 
there  is  a  sensible  interference  with  its  enjoyment,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter.  But  it  need  not  be  proved  that  the 
interference  causes  any  immediate  harm  or  loss.  It  is 
enough  that  a  legal  right  of  use  and  enjoyment  is  inter- 
fered with  by  conduct  which,  if  persisted  in  without 
protest,  would  furnish  evidence  in  derogation  of  the  right 
itself  (a?). 


3.  Con- 
Tenience 
and  enjoy- 
ment. 


A  third  kind,  and  that  which  is  most  commonly  spoken 
of  by  the  technical  name,  is  the  continuous  doing  of  some- 
thing which  interferes  with  another's  health  or  comfort  in 
the  occupation  of  his  property,  such  as  carrying  on  a  noisy 
or  offensive  trade. 


Measureof 
nuisance. 


What  amount  of   annoyance   or   inconvenience  will 
amount  to  a  nuisance  in  point  of  law  cannot,  by  the  nature 


(0  BalmU  ea,  9  Co.  Bep.  63  h. 
(u)  F.  N.  B.  186  B. 
(v)  Otherwiae  as  to  public  ways ; 
see   Turner  y.  Ringwood  Highway 


Board  (1870)  9  Eq.  418. 

{x)  Harrop  y.  Eirtt  (1868)  L.  B. 
4  Ex.  43,  38  L.  J.  Ex.  1. 
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of  the  question,  be  defined  in  precise  terms  (y).  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  set  more  or  less  arbitrary  limits  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  especially  in  cases  of  miscel- 
laneous nuisance,  as  we  may  call  them,  but  they  have 
failed  in  every  direction. 

(a)  It  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  a  private  nuisance  Injury  to 
that  the  acts  or  state  of  things  complained  of  should  be  ^g^  ^^^ 
noxious  in  the  sense  of  being  injurious  to  health.     It  is  ^®  ^own, 
enough  that  there  is  a  material  interference  with  the  ordi- 
nary comfort  and    convenience    of    life — "the  physical 
comfort  of  human  existence" — by  an  ordinary  and  reason- 
able standard  (z) ;   there  must  be  something  more  than 

mere  loss  of  amenity  (a),  but  there  need  not  be  positive 
hurt  or  disease. 

(b)  In  ascertaining  whether  the  property  of  the  plain-  PkintiflP 
tifp  is  in  fact  injured,  or  his  comfort  or  convenience  in  Stledby" 
fact  materially  interfered  with,  by  an  alleged  nuisance,  ^^f 
regard  is  had  to  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  nui- 
the  pre-existing  circumstances  (6).     But  the  fact  that  the 
plaintiff  was  already  exposed  to  some  inconvenience  of  the 

same  kind  will  not  of  itself  deprive  him  of  his  remedy. 
Even  if  there  was  already  a  nuisance,  that  is  not  a  reason 
why  the  defendant  shoidd  set  up  an  additional  nuisance  (e). 
The  fact  that  other  persons  are  wrong-doers  in  the  like  sort 
is  no  excuse  for  a  wrong-doer.     If  it  is  said  "  This  is  but 

(y)  Ab   to  the  confitraction  of  {a)  Salvin   y.   North  Braneepeth 

<<iiiiuance"  in  a  covenant,  which  Coal  Co,  (1874)  9  Ch.  705,  44  L.  J. 

it  seems  need  not  be  confined  to  Gh.  149;  see  judgment  of  James 

tortious  nuisance,  see  Tod-Eeatly  L.  J.  at  pp.  709,  710. 
V.  Benham  (1888)  40  Ch.  Div.  80,  {h)  St.  Helen't  Smelting   Co,  v. 

68  L.  J.  Ch.  83.  Tipping  (1866)  11  H.  L.  C.  642,  36 

(«)   Walter  v.  Selfe,  4  De  G.  &  L.  J.  Q.  B.  66 ;  Sturgee  v.  Bridge 

Sm.  315,  321,  322,  20  L.  J.  Ch.  man  (1879)  11  Ch.  Diy.  at  p.  865. 
433  (Knight  Bruce  V.-O.  1851);  (<?)   Walter  y.  Self eyiioid{z). 

Crump  y.  Lambert  (1867)  3  Eq.  409. 
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one  nuisance  among  many,"  the  answer  is  that,  if  the 
others  were  away,  this  one  remaining  would  clearly  be  a 
wrong ;  but  a  man  cannot  be  made  a  wrong-doer  by  the 
lawful  acts  of  third  persons,  and  if  it  is  not  a  wrong  now, 
a  prescriptive  right  to  continue  it  in  all  events  might  be 
acquired  under  cover  of  the  other  nuisances ;  therefore  it 
must  be  wrongful  from  the  first  {d) .  Neither  does  it  make 
any  difference  that  the  very  nuisance  complained  of  existed 
before  the  plaintiff  became  owner  or  occupier.  It  was  at 
one  time  held  that  if  a  man  came  to  the  nuisance,  as  was 
said,  he  had  no  remedy  (e)  ;  but  this  has  long  ceased  to 
be  law  as  regards  both  the  remedy  by  damages  (/)  and  the 
remedy  by  injunction  (^).  The  defendant  may  in  some 
cases  justify  by  prescription,  or  the  plaintiff  be  barred  of 
the  most  effectual  remedies  by  acquiescence.  But  these 
are  distinct  and  special  grounds  of  defence,  and  if  relied 
on  must  be  fully  made  out  by  appropriate  proof. 

Further,  the  wrong  and  the  right  of  action  begin  only 
when  the  nuisance  begins.  Therefore  if  Peter  has  for 
many  years  carried  on  a  noisy  business  on  his  own  land, 
and  his  neighbour  John  makes  a  new  bmldiug  on  his  own 
adjoining  land,  in  the  occupation  whereof  he  finds  the 
noise,  vibration,  or  the  like,  caused  by  Peter's  business  to 
be  a  nuisance,  Peter  cannot  justify  continuing  his  opera- 
tions as  against  John  by  showing  that  before  John's 
building  was  occupied,  John  or  his  predecessors  in  title 
made  no  complaint  (A). 

(«i)  Crmley  v.  LightowUr  (1867)  35  L.  J.  Q.  B.  66. 
2  Ch.  478,  36  L.  J.  Ch.  584.  The  {g)  Tipping  v.  St.  Helen' t  Smelt- 
same  point  wa«  (among  others)  in^  Co.  (1865)  iCh.  66,  a  suit  for  in- 
decided  many  years  earlier  (1849)  junction  on  the  same  facts ;  Fleming 
in  Wood  V.  Waud,  3  Ex.  748,  18  v.  Hislop  (1886)  11  App.  Ca.  (So.), 
L.  J.  Ex.  305.  G86,  688,  697. 

{e)  Blackstone  ii.  403.  (A)  Sturge$  v.   Bridgman  (1879) 

(/)  E,g,  St,  Helen's  Smelting  Co,  11  Ch.  Div.  852,  48  L.  J.  Oh.  875. 
V.  Tipping  (1865)  11  H.  L.  C.  642, 
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(o)  Again  a  nuidance  is  not  justified  by  showing  that  Innocent 
the  trade  or  occupation  causing  the  annoyance  is,  apart  gary  oha- 
from  that  annoyance,  an  innocent  or  laudable  one.     "  The  J^^^^. 
building  of  a  Hme-kiln  is  good  and  profitable ;  but  if  it  be  »▼«  o«ju- 
built  so  near  a  house  that  when  it  bums  the  smoke  thereof,  no  answer, 
enters  into  the  house,  so  that  none  can  dwell  there,  an 
action  lies  for  it "  (»).     "  A  tan-house  is  necessary,  for  all 
men  wear  shoes ;  and  nevertheless  it  may  be  pulled  down 
if  it  be  erected  to  the  nuisance  of  another.     In  like  man- 
ner of  a  glass-house;  and  they  ought  to  be  erected  in 
places  convenient  for  them"  (/).     So  it  is  an  actionable 
nuisance  to  keep  a  pigstye  so  near  my  neighbour's  house 
as  to  make  it  imwholesome  and  unfit  for  habitation,  though 
the  keeping  of  swine  may  be  needful  for  the  sustenance  of 
man  (A;).     Learned  and  charitable  foundations  are  com- 
mended in  sundry  places  of  our  books ;  but  the  fact  that  a 
new  building  is  being  erected  by  a  college  for  purposes  of 
good  education  and  the  advancement  of  learning  will  not 
make  it  the  less  a  wrong  if  the  sawing  of  stone  by  the 
builders  drives  a  neighbouring  inhabitant  out  of  his  house. 

(d)  Where  the  nuisance  complained  of  consists  wholly  Con- 
or chiefiy  in  damage  to  property,  such  damage  must  be  of  place 
proved  as  is  of  appreciable  magnitude  and  apparent  to  ^^^^er. 
persons  of  common  intelligence;  not  merely  something 
discoverable  only  by  scientific  tests  (/).    And  acts  in  them- 
selves lawful  and  innoxious  do  not  become  a  nuisance 
merely  because  they  make  a  neighbouring  house  or  room 

(t)  Aldred't  ca.  9  Go.  Bep.  69  a.  692,  701  (Jeflsel  M.  B.),  46  L.  J. 

0)  Jonet  Y.  JPowelly  Palm.  639,  Gh.  4U,  followed  and  perhaps  ex- 
approved  and  explained  by  Ex.  Gh.  tended   in   Beinhardt  y.   Meniasii 
in  Banrford  y.  TumUy  (1862)  S  B.  (1889)  42  Gh.  D.  686,  58  L.  J.  Gh. 
&  S.  66,  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  286.    Aflto  787. 
''conyenient*' see  next  paragraph.  (I)  Salvin   v.  Iforth  Braneep$th 

(k)  Aidred't  ca.   note  (t)      Cp.  Goal  Co,  (1874)  9  Ch.  706,  44  L.  J. 

BrwUr  v.  Sailiard  (1876)  2  Ch.  D.  Ch.  149. 

P.  A  A 
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less  fit  for  oarrying  on  some  particular  industry,  -without  in- 
terfermg  with  the  ordinary  enjoyment  of  life  (m) .  But  where 
material  damage  in  this  sense  is  proved,  or  material  discomfort 
according  to  a  sober  and  reasonable  standard  of  comfort,  it 
is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  offending  work  or  manufacture 
is  carried  on  at  a  place  in  itself  proper  and  convenient  for 
the  purpose,  A  right  to  do  something  that  otherwise 
would  be  a  nuisance  may  be  established  by  prescription, 
but  nothing  less  will  serve.  Or  in  other  words  a  place  is 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  law  convenient  for  me  to  bum 
bricks  in,  or  smelt  copper,  or  carry  on  chemical  works,  if 
that  use  of  the  place  is  convenient  to  myself  but  creates  a 
nuisance  to  my  neighbour  (w). 

Modes  of        (e)  No  particular  combination  of  sources  of  annoyance 

annoy- 
ance,        is  necessary  to  constitute  a  nuisance,  nor  are  the  possible 

sources  of  annoyance  exhaustively  defined  by  any  rule  of 
law.  "  Smoke,  imaccompanied  with  noise  or  noxious  vapour, 
noise  alone,  offensive  vapours  alone,  although  not  injurious 
to  health,  may  severally  constitute  a  nuisance  to  the  owner 
of  adjoining  or  neighbouring  property"  (o).  The  persis- 
tent ringing  and  tolling  of  large  bells  (j^),  the  loud  music, 
shouting,  and  other  noises  attending  the  performances  of  a 
circus  (j),  the  collection  of  a  crowd  of  disorderly  people  by 

{tn)  Jtobinson  v.  Kilvert  (1889)  41  (1868)  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  334,  27  L.  J. 

Ch.  Div.  88,  58  L.  J.  Oh.  392.  The  C.P.  207;  seeShottsIrm  Co.Y.Ingli* 

ordinary  enjoyment  of  life,  how-  (1882)  7  App.  Ca.  So.  at  p.  628. 

ever,  seems  to  include  the  mainte-  (o)   Romilly   M.    R.,    Crump  v. 

nance  of  a  due  temperature  in  one's  Lambert  (1867)  3  Eq.  at  p.  412. 

wine  cellar:  Meinhardty,  Mentaati,  {p)  SoUau  y.  Be  Held  (1861)  2 

note  (k)  above.  Sim.  N.  S.  133.      The  bells  be- 

(»)  St,  MelenU  Smelting  Co.   v.  longed     to    a    Boman     Catholic 

Tipping  (1866)  11  H.  L.  0.  642,  36  church;   the  judgment  points  out 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  66j  BigelowL.  C.  464  ;  at  (p.  160)  that  such  a  building  is 

Bamford  v.  Tumley  (1862)  Ex.  Ch.  not  a  church  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 

3  B.  &  S.  66,  31  L.  J.  Q.  B.  286 ;  and  cannot  daim  the  same  privi- 

Carey  v.  Ledhitier  (1862-3)  13  C.  B.  leges  as  a  parish  church  in  respect 

N.  S.  470,  32L.  J.  C.  P.  104.   These  of  bell-ringing, 

authorities  overrule  HoU  v.  Barlow  {q)  Inehbaldy,  JBatrington  (1869) 
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a  noisy  entertainment  of  musio  and  fiieworks  (r),  to  the 
grave  annoyance  of  dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood,  have 
all  been  held  to  be  nuisances  and  restrained  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Court.  The  use  of  a  dwelling-house  in  a 
street  of  dwelling-houses,  in  an  ordinary  and  accustomed 
manner,  is  not  a  nuisance  though  it  may  produce  more  or 
less  noise  and  inconvenience  to  a  neighbour.  But  the 
conversion  of  part  of  a  house  to  an  unusual  purpose,  or 
the  simple  maintenance  of  an  arrangement  which  offends 
neighbours  by  noise  or  otherwise  to  an  unusual  and  exces- 
sive extent,  may  be  an  actionable  nuisance.  Many  houses 
have  stables  attached  to  them,  but  the  man  who  turns  the 
whole  ground  floor  of  a  London  house  into  a  stable,  or 
otherwise  keeps  a  stable  so  near  a  neighbour's  living 
rooms  that  the  inhabitants  are  disturbed  all  night  (even 
though  he  has  done  nothing  beyond  using  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  house  as  he  found  them),  does  so  at  his  own 
risk  (9). 

'^  In  making  out  a  case  of  nuisance  of  this  character, 
there  are  always  two  things  to  be  considered,  the  right  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  right  of  the  defendant.  If  the 
houses  adjoining  each  other  are  so  built  that  from  the 
commencement  of  their  existence  it  is  manifest  that  each 
adjoining  inhabitant  was  intended  to  enjoy  his  own  pro- 
perty for  the  ordinary  purposes  for  which  it  and  all  the 
different  parts  of  it  were  constructed,  then  so  long  as  the 
house  is  so  used  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  regarded 

4  Oh.  388 :  the  circnfi  was  eighty-  Eq.  24,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  33.    It  was 

five  yards  from  the  plaintifl's  house,  not    deoided    whether    the    noise 

and  **  throughout  the  perfornumoe  would  alone  have  been  a  nuisance, 

there  was  music,  including  a  trom-  but  Wickens  V.-C.  strongly  in- 

bone  and  other  wind  instruments  dined  to  think  it  would,  see  at 

and  a  violoncello,  and  great  noise,  p.  34. 

with    shouting   and   cracking   of  («)  Ball  v.  J2ay  (1873)  8  Ch.  467 ; 

whips."  Broder  v.  Saillard  (1876)  2  Oh.  B. 

(r)  TTalker  v.  Brewtter  (1867)  5  692,  46  L.  J.  Oh.  414. 

A  A  2 
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in  law  as  a  nuisance  which  the  other  party  has  a  right  to 
prevent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  either  party  turns  his 
house,  or  any  portion  of  it,  to  unusual  purposes  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  a  substantial  injury  to  his  neighbour, 
it  appears  to  me  that  that  is  not  according  to  principle  or 
authority  a  reasonable  use  of  his  own  property ;  and  his 
neighbour,  showing  substantial  injury,  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection "  (0. 

Injury  (f )  Where  a  distinct  private  right  is  infringed,  though 

thepS^-  it  be  only  a  right  enjoyed  in  common  with  other  persons, 
tiff  with  £^  jg  immaterial  that  the  plaintiff  suffered  no  specific 
injury  beyond  those  other  persons,  or  no  specific  injury  at 
all.  Thus  any  one  commoner  can  sue  a  stranger  who  lets 
his  cattle  depasture  the  common  (u) ;  and  any  one  of  a 
number  of  inhabitants  entitled  by  local  custom  to  a  par- 
ticular water  supply  can  sue  a  neighbour  who  obstructs 
that  supply  (v).  It  should  seem  from  the  ratio  decidendi 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  I^/on  v.  Fishmongers^  Company  (a?), 
that  the  rights  of  access  to  a  highway  or  a  navigable  river 
incident  to  the  occupation  of  tenements  thereto  adjacent 
are  private  rights  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule  (y). 

Injniy  (g)  A  cause  of  action  for  nuisance  may  be  created  by 

Sdepen-^  independent  acts  of  different  persons,  though  the  acts  of 
^f  ^^?  any  one  of  those  persons  would  not  amount  to  a  nuisance, 
rent  per-  "  Suppose  one  person  leaves  a  wheelbarrow  standing  on  a 
way,  that  may  cause  no  appreciable  inconvenience,  but  if 
a  hundred  do  so,  that  may  cause  a  serious  inconvenience, 
which  a  person  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  way  has  a  right 

(0  Lord  Selbome  L.  C,  8  Ch.  4  Ex.  43,  38  L.  J.  Ex.  1. 

at  p.  469.  (x)  1  App.  Oa.  662. 

(m)  Notes  to  MeUwr  v.  Spateman,  (y)  Fritz  y.  Sobson  (1880)  14  Gh. 

1  Wms.  Sannd.  626.  D.  642,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  321,  auprai 

(v)  Harrop  v.  Hirst  (1868)  L.  R.  p.  348. 


sons. 
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to  prevent ;  and  it  is  no  defence  to  any  one  person  among 
the  hundred  to  say  that  what  he  does  causes  of  itself  no 
damage  to  the  complainant "  (2). 

A  species  of  nuisance  which  has  become  prominent  in  Obetruo- 
modem  law,  by  reason  of  the  increased  closeness  and  lights, 
height  of  buildings  in  towns,  is  the  obstruction  of  light : 
often  the  phrase  '^  light  and  air  "  is  used,  but  the  addition 
is  useless  if  not  misleading,  inasmuch  as  a  specific  right  to 
the  access  of  air  over  a  neighbour's  land  is  not  known  to 
the  law  (a). 

It  seems  proper  (though  at  the  risk  of  digressing  from 
the  law  of  Torts  into  the  law  of  Easements)  to  state  here 
the  rules  on  this  head  as  settled  by  the  decisions  of  the 
last  twenty  years  or  thereabouts. 

The  right  to  light,  to  begin  with,  is  not  a  natural  right  Nature  of 
incident  to  the  ownership  of  windows,  but  an  easement  to 
which  title  must  be  shown  by  grant  (6),  express  or  implied, 
or  by  prescription  at  common  law,  or  under  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act.  The  Prescription  Act  has  not  altered  the 
nature  or  extent  of  the  right,  but  has  only  provided  a  new 
mode  of  acquiring  and  claiming  it  (c),  without  taking 
away  any  mode  which  existed  at  common  law  (d).     The 

{z)  Thorpe  v.  Brumfitt  (1873)   8  expressed  by  Littiedale  J.  in  Moore 

Ch.  660,  666,  per  James  L.  J,  v.  Raxcson  (1824)  3  B.  &  C.  at  p. 

(a)  City  of  London  Brewery  Co,  340 :  see  per  Lord  Selbome,  Dalton 

V.  Tennant  (1873)  9  Ch.  at  p.  221  ;  v.  Angus  (1881)  6  App.  Ca.  at  p. 

Webb  V.  Bird  (1862)  Ex.   Ch.   13  794,  and  Lord  Blackburn,  t*.  823, 

C.  B.  N.  S.  841,  31  L.  J.  C.  P.  336  ;  and  the  judgments  and  opinions  in 

Bryant  v.  Lefeter  (1879)   4  C.  P.  that  case  passim  as  to  the  peculiar 

Div.    172,    especially  per    Cotton  character  of  negative  easements. 
L.  J.  at  p.  180,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  380 ;  {c)  Kelk  v.  Pearson  (1871)  6  Ch. 

Harris  v.  Be  Pinna  (1886)  33  Ch.  at  pp.  811,  813,  of.  9  Ch.  219. 
Div.  238,  per  Chitty  J.  at  p.  260,  {eC)  Aynsley  v.  Glover  (1875)   10 

and  Cotton  L.  J.  at  p.  269.  Ch.  283,  44  L.  J.  Ch.  623.    Since 

(i)  Notwithstanding  the  doubts  the  Prescription  Act,  however,  the 
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right  can  be  claimed  only  in  respect  of  a  building ;  the  use 
of  an  open  piece  of  ground  for  a  purpose  requiring  light 
will  not  create  an  easement  against  an  adjacent  owner  (e). 


Any  sab- 
stantial 
dinuna- 
tion  is  a 
wrong^. 


Supposed 
rule  or 
presump- 
tion as  to 
angle  of 
46^ 


Assuming  the  right  to  be  established,  there  is  a  wrongful 
disturbance  if  the  building  in  respect  of  which  it  exists  is 
so  far  deprived  of  access  of  light  as  to  render  it  materially 
less  fit  for  comfortable  or  beneficial  use  or  enjoyment  in 
its  existing  condition;  if  a  dwelling-house,  for  ordinaiy 
habitation;  if  a  warehouse  or  shop,  for  the  conduct  of 
business  (/). 

This  does  not  mean  that  an  obstruction  is  not  wrongful 
if  it  leaves  sufficient  light  for  the  conduct  of  the  business 
or  occupation  carried  on  in  the  dominant  tenement  for  the 
time  being.  The  question  is  not  what  is  the  least  amount 
of  light  the  plaintiff  can  live  or  work  with,  but  whether 
the  light,  as  his  tenement  was  entitled  to  it  and  enjoyed 
it,  has  been  substantially  diminished.  Even  if  a  subdued 
or  reflected  light  is  better  for  the  plaintiff's  business  than 
a  direct  one,  he  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  regulate  his 
light  for  himself  (g). 

For  some  years  it  was  supposed,  by  analogy  to  a  regulation 
in  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Acts  as  to  the 
proportion  between  the  height  of  new  buildings  and  the 


formerly  accustomed  method  of 
claiming  under  the  fiction  of  a  lost 
grant  appears  to  be  obsolete. 

W  See  PoUs  v.  Smith  (1868)  6 
£q.  811,  318,  38  L.  J.  Ch.  68. 

(/)  Kelk  V.  Pearson  (1871)  G  Ch. 
809,  811;  City  of  London  Brewer j^ 
Ch.  V.  Tennant  (1873)  9  Ch.  at  p. 
216,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  457. 

iff)  Yates  V.  Jack  (1866)  1  Ch. 
295.  Lanfranehi  y.  Mackenzie,  4 
Eq.  421,  36  L.  J.  Ch.  618  (1867, 


before  MalinsV.-C.)  seems  to  have 
been  decided,  on  the  whole,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  not  any 
material  diminution.  So  far  as  it 
suggests  that  there  is  a  distinction 
in  law  between  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary amounts  of  light,  or  that 
a  plaintiff  claiming  what  is  called 
an  extraordinary  amount  ought  to 
show  that  the  defendant  had  notice 
of  the  nature  of  his  business,  it 
cannot  be  accepted  as  authority. 
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width  of  streets  (A),  that  a  building  did  not  constitute  a 
material  obstruction  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  or  at  least  was 
presumed  not  to  be  such,  if  its  elevation  subtended  an 
angle  not  exceeding  45°  at  the  base  of  the  light  alleged  to 
be  obstructed,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  put,  left  45°  of 
light  to  the  plaintiff.  But  it  has  been  conclusively  de- 
clared by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  there  is  no  such  rule  (»). 
Every  case  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  facts.  The 
statutory  regulation  is  framed  on  considerations  of  general 
public  convenience,  irrespective  of  private  titles.  Where  an 
individual  is  entitled  to  more  light  than  the  statute  would 
secure  for  him,  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  statute,  or  in  any- 
thing that  can  be  thence  inferred,  for  depriving  him  of  it. 

An  existing  right  to  light  is  not  lost  by  enlarging,  re-  Enlarge- 
building,  or  altering  (/),  the  windows  for  which  access  of  alteration' 
light  is  claimed.     So  long  as  the  ancient  lights,  or  a  sub-  ^^  ^^**- 
stantial  part  thereof  (A;),  remain  substantially  capable  of 
continuous  enjoyment  (/),  so  long  the  existing  right  con- 


(A)  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  102,  8.  86. 

(i)  Parker  v.  Firtt  Avenue  Motel 
Co.  (1883)  24  Ch.  Div.  282;  SccU- 
siattieal  Commissumers  v.  Eino  (1880) 
14  Ch.  Div.  213,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  629. 

(J)  Tapling  v.  Jones  (1866)  11 
H.  L.  C.  290,  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  342 ; 
Aymley  v.  Qlwer  (1874-6)  18  Eq. 
644,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  777,  10  Ch.  283, 
44  L.  J.  Ch.  623;  Eeeleeiastieal 
Commissioners  y.  JTino,  14  Ch.  Diy. 
213 ;  Greentoood  v.  Homsey  (1886) 
83  Ch.  D.  471,  66  L.  J.  Ch.  917. 

(Jfc)  Newson  v.  Pender  (1884)  27 
Ch.  Div.  43,  61.  It  is  not  neces- 
sazy  that  the  <<  Btmotnral  identity*' 
of  the  old  windows  should  be  pre- 
served ;  the  ri^ht  is  to  light  as 
measured  by  the  ancient  apertures, 


but  not  merely  as  incident  to  cer- 
tain defined  apertures  in  a  certain 
place:  Scott  v.  Pape  (1886)  31  Ch. 
Div.  664,  66  L.  J.  Ch.  426;  National 
Provincial  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Co. 
V.  Prudential  Assurance  Co,  (1877) 
6  Ch.  D.  767,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  871. 
But  there  must  at  all  events  be  a 
definite  mode  of  access ;  Harris  v. 
De  Pinna  (1886)  33  Ch.  Div.  238, 
66  L.  J.  Ch.  344. 

if)  The  alteration  or  rebuilding 
must  be  continuous  enough  to  show 
that  the  right  is  not  abandoned; 
see  Moore  v.  Rawson  (1824)  3  B. 
&  C.  322.  All  the  local  circum- 
stances will  be  considered ;  Pullers 
V.  Dickinson  (1886)  29  Ch.  D.  166, 
54  L.  J.  Ch.  776. 
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tinues  and  is  protected  by  tHe  same  remedies  {ni).  And  an 
existing  right  to  light  is  not  lost  by  interruption  which  is 
not  continuous  in  time  and  quantity,  but  temporary  and 
of  fluctuating  amount  («). 

It  makes  no  difference  that  the  owner  of  a  servient  tene- 
ment may,  by  the  situation  and  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings, be  imable  to  prevent  a  right  being  acquired  in  respect 
of  the  new  light  otherwise  than  by  obstructing  the  old 
light  also  {o).  For  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  specific 
right  to  obstruct  new  lights.  A  man  may  build  on  his 
own  land,  and  he  may  build  so  as  to  darken  any  light 
which  is  not  ancient  (as  on  the  other  hand  it  is  undoubted 
law  that  his  neighbour  may  open  lights  overlooking  his 
land),  but  he  must  do  it  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  lights 
in  respect  of  which  a  right  has  been  acquired. 

**Ntd-  Disturbing  the  private  franchise  of  a  market  or  a  ferry 

market  or  is  commonly  reckoned  a  species  of  nuisance  in  our  books  (/?)  • 
^^^'  But  this  classification  seems  rather  to  depend  on  accidents 
of  procedure  than  on  any  substantial  resemblance  between 
interference  with  peculiar  rights  of  this  kind  and  such 
injuries  to  the  enjoyment  of  common  rights  of  property  as 
we  have  been  considering.  The  quasi-proprietary  right  to 
a  market  or  a  ferry  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  kind  of 
disturbance  called  "  nuisance"  in  the  old  books  is  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  violated  at  all.  If  disturbing  a 
market  is  a  nuisance,  an  infringement  of  copyright  must 
be  a  nuisance  too,  unless  the  term  is  to  be  conventionally 
restricted  to  the  violation  of  rights  not  depending  on  any 
statute. 


(m)  Staight  v.  Bum  (1869)  5  Ch.  {p)  Tapling  v.  Jonw  (1866)  11  H, 

per  GifPard  L.  J.  at  p.  167.  L.  0.  290,  34  L.  J.  0.  P.  842. 

(«)  Prealand  v.  Bingham  (1889)  (p)  Blaokst.  Gomm.  iii.  218, 

41  Ch.  Piv.  268. 
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The  remedies  for  nuisance  are  threefold :  abatement,  Bemedies 
damages,  and  injunction  :  of  which  the  first  is  by  the  act  gance. ' 
Di  the  party  aggrieved,  the  others  by  process  of  law. 
Damages  are  recoverable  in  all  cases  where  nuisance  is 
proved,  but  in  many  cases  are  not  an  adequate  remedy. 
The  more  stringent  remedy  by  injimction  is  available  in 
such  cases,  and  often  takes  the  place  of  abatement  where 
that  would  be  too  hazardous  a  proceeding. 

The  abatement  of  obstructions  to  highways,  and  the  Abate- 
like,  is  still  of  importance  as  a  means  of  asserting  public  ™^  * 
rights.  Private  rights  which  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  or  a  considerable  class  of  persons,  such  as  rights  of 
common,  have  within  recent  times  been  successfully  main- 
tained in  the  same  manner,  though  not  without  the  addition 
of  judicial  proceedings  (^).  It  is  decided  that  not  only 
walls,  fences,  and  such  like  encroax)hments  which  obstruct 
rights  of  common  may  be  removed,  but  a  house  wrongfully 
built  on  a  common  may  be  pulled  down  by  a  commoner 
if  it  is  not  removed  after  notice  (r)  within  a  reasonable 
time  («). 

If  another  man's  tree  overhangs  my  land,  I  may  lawfully 
cut  the  overhanging  biunches  {t) ;  and  in  these  cases  where 
the  nuisance  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trespass,  and  can  be 
abated  without  entering  on  another's  land,  it  does  not 

{q)  Smith  Y.  Earl £rotonlow{lS69)  The  case  of  a  man  pulling  down 

.9  Eq.  24 1  (the  case  of  Berkhamstead  bnildings  wrongfully  erected  on  his 

Common) ;  Williams  on  Rights  of  own  land  is  different ;  ib. ;  Burling 

Ck)mmon,  135.  v.  JSead  (1850)  11  Q.  B.  904,  19 

(r)  Palling  down  the  house  with-  L.  J.  Q.  B.  291. 

out  notice  while  there  are  people  in  {»)  Davies  y.  WiUiamt  (1851)  16 

it  is  a  trespass :  Perry  y.  Fitzhowe  Q.  B.  546,  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  330. 

(1845)  8  Q.  B.  757,  15  L.  J.  Q.  B.  (0  Norrit   y.  Baker,   1    Eolle's 

239 ;  Jonea  y.  Jon98  (1862)  1  H.  &  Bep.  393,  per  Ooke ;  Lontddle  y. 

C.  1,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  506 ;  following  Nehon,  2  B.  &  C.  311,  per  Best. 
Ftrry  y.  titzKawe  witl)  some  doubt. 
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appear  that  the  -wrong-doer  is  entitled  to  notice.  But  if 
the  nuisance  is  on  the  wrong-doer's  own  tenement,  he  ought 
first  to  be  warned  and  required  to  abate  it  himself  (u). 
After  notice  and  refusal,  entry  on  the  land  to  abate  the 
nuisance  may  be  justified ;  but  it  is  a  hazardous  course  at 
best  for  a  man  thus  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
and  in  modem  times  it  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  advisable. 

Kotioe  to  In  the  case  of  abating  nuisances  to  a  right  of  common, 
d^!^'  notice  is  not  strictly  necessary  unless  the  encroachment  is 
a  dwelling-house  in  actual  occupation ;  but  if  there  is  a 
question  of  right  to  be  tried,  the  more  reasonable  course  is 
to  give  notice  {x).  The  same  rule  seems  on  principle  to  be 
applicable  to  the  obstruction  of  a  right  of  way.  As  to  the 
extent  of  the  right,  ^'  where  a  fence  has  been  erected  upon 
a  common,  inclosing  and  separating  parts  of  that  common 
from  the  residue,  and  thereby  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  the  commoners,  the  latter  are  not  by  law  restrained  in 
the  exercise  of  those  rights  to  pulling  down  so  much  of 
that  fence  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  remove  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  their  cattle  to  enter  and  feed  upon 
the  residue  of  the  common,  but  they  are  entitled  to  con- 
sider the  whole  of  that  fence  so  erected  upon  the  common 
a  nuisance,  and  to  remove  it  accordingly"  (y). 

Kniflanoee       It  is  doubtf  ul  whether  there  is  any  private  right  to  abate 
o  omia-     ^  nuisance  consisting  only  in  omission  except  where  the 
person  aggrieved  can  do  it  without  leaving  his  own  tene- 

(u)  This  has  always  been  under-  (y)  Bayley  J.  in  Arlett  y.  £Uia 

stood  to  be  the  law,  and  seems  to  (1827)  7  B.   &  G.  U6,   362,  and 

follow  a  fortiori  from  the  doctrine  of  earlier  authorities  there  cited.    The 

iVry  T.  Fitzhawey  n.  (r),  last  page.  first  is  16  Hen.  YII.  10,  pi.  18. 

(x)  Per  James   L.  J.,   ComnM*  There  is  a  diversity  where  the  fence 

iionert  of  Sewers  y.   Okuee  (1872)  preyenting*  access  to  the  common  is 

7  Ch.  at  p.  461.  not  on  the  common  itself:  t^. 


sion. 
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ment  in  respect  of  which  he  suffers,  and  perhaps  except  in 
cases  of  urgency  such  as  to  make  the  act  necessary  for  the 
immediate  safety  of  life  or  property.  "  Nuisances  by  an 
act  of  commission  are  committed  in  defiance  of  those  whom 
such  nuisances  injure,  and  the  injured  party  may  abate 
them  without  notice  to  the  person  who  committed  them ; 
but  there  is  no  decided  C€ise  which  sanctions  the  abatement 
by  an  individual  of  nuisances  from  omission,  except  that  of 
cutting  the  branches  of  trees  which  overhang  a  public  road, 
or  the  private  property  of  the  person  who  cuts  them.  .  .  . 
The  security  of  lives  and  property  may  sometimes  require 
so  speedy  a  remedy  as  not  to  allow  time  to  caU  on  the 
person  on  whose  property  the  mischief  has  arisen  to  remedy 
it.  In  such  cases  an  individual  would  be  justified  in  abat- 
ing a  nuisance  from  omission  vrithout  notice.  In  all  other 
cases  of  such  nuisances  persons  should  not  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  but  follow  the  advice  of  Lord  Hale 
and  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice  "  (2). 

In  every  case  the  party  taking  on  himself  to  abate  a 
nuisance  must  avoid  doing  any  unnecessary  damage,  as  is 
shown  by  the  old  form  of  pleading  in  justification.  Thus 
it  is  lavrful  to  remove  a  gate  or  barrier  which  obstructs  a 
right  of  way,  but  not  to  break  or  deface  it  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it.  And  where  a 
structure,  say  a  dam  or  weir  across  a  stream,  is  in  part 
lawful  and  in  part  unlawful,  a  party  abating  that  which  is 
unlawful  cannot  justify  interference  vdth  the  rest.  He 
must  distinguish  them  at  his  peril  (a).  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  vnx)ng-doer  is  always  entitled  to  have  a 
nuisance  abated  in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  himself. 
The  convenience  of  innocent  third  persons  or  of  the  public 
may  also  be  in  question.    And  the  abator  cannot  justify 

{z)  Best  J.  in  JSarl  of  Lonsdale  v.  (a)  Grtmtlade  y.  Halliday  (1830) 

Nehon  (1823)  2  B.  &  0.  at  p.  311.        6  Bingr-  379. 
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doing  harm  to  innocent  persons  which  he  might  have 
avoided.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  it  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  "to  abate  the  nuisance  in  a  manner  more 
onerous  to  the  wrong-doer  "  (6) .  Practically  the  remedy  of 
abatement  is  now  in  use  only  as  to  rights  of  common  (as 
we  have  already  hinted),  rights  of  way,  and  sometimes 
rights  of  water ;  and  even  in  those  cases  it  ought  never  to 
be  used  without  good  advisement. 

Old  writs.  Formerly  there  were  processes  of  judicial  abatement 
available  for  freeholders  imder  the  writ  Quod  pei^mittat 
and  the  assize  of  nuisance  {c).  But  these  were  cumbrous 
and  tedious  remedies,  and,  like  the  other  forms  of  real 
action,  were  obsolete  in  practice  long  before  they  were 
finally  abolished  (^),  the  remedies  by  action  on  the  case  at 
law  and  by  injunction  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  having 
superseded  them. 

Damages.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  the  remedy  in  damages 
as  applicable  to  this  particular  class  of  wrongs.  Per- 
sistence in  a  proved  nuisance  is  stated  to  be  a  just  cause 
for  giving  exemplary  damages  (e).  There  is  a  place 
for  nominal  damages  in  cases  where  the  nuisance  consists 
merely  in  the  obstruction  of  a  right  of  legal  enjoyment, 
such  as  a  right  of  common,  which  does  not  cause  any 
specific  harm  or  loss  to  the  plaintifF.  At  common  law 
damages  could  not  be  awarded  for  any  injury  received 
from  the  continuance  of  a  nuisance  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action ;  for  this  was  a  new  cause  of  action  for 
which  damages  might  be  separately  recovered.     But  under 

(h)  RoherU  v.  Rose  (1866)  Ex.  Ch.  (d)  See  note  (A)  to  Renruddoek's 

L.  R.  1  Ex.  82,  89.  ca.  6  Co.  Rep.  100  by  in  ed.  Thomas 

(e)  E.  N.  B.    124  H.,    183  I.;  &  Eraser,  1826. 
BatmU   oa.    9    Co.    Rep.    66  a,  {e)  Blaokst.  Comm.  iii.  220. 

BUokst.  Comm.  iii.  221. 
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the  present  procedure  damages  in  respect  of  any  con- 
tinuing cause  of  action  are  assessed  down  to  the  date  of 
the  assessment  (/). 


The  most  efficient  and  flexible  remedy  is  that  of  injunc- 
tion. Under  this  form  the  Court  can  prevent  that  from 
heing  done  which,  if  done,  would  cause  a  nuisance ;  it  can 
command  the  destruction  of  buildings  (g)  or  the  cessation 
of  works  (A)  which  violate  a  neighbour's  rights ;  where 
there  is  a  disputed  question  of  right  between  the  parties,  it 
can  suspend  the  operations  complained  of  imtil  that  ques- 
tion is  finally  decided;  and  its  orders  may  be  either 
absolute  or  conditional  upon  the  fulfilment  by  either  or 
both  of  the  parties  of  such  imdertakings  as  appear  just  in 
the  particular  case  (t). 

It  is  matter  of  common  learning  and  practice  that  an 
injunction  is  not,  like  damages,  a  remedy  (as  it  is  said) 
ex  debito  imtitiae.   Whether  it  shall  be  granted  or  not  in  a 


Injuno- 
tions. 


(/)  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
1883,  Ord.  XXXVI.  r.  68  (no.  482). 
The  like  power  had  already  been 
exercifled  by  the  Court  (see  Fritz 
y.  Hobaon  (1880)  U  Ch.  D.  542, 
567)  when  damages  were  given  in 
addition  to  or  in  substitution  for 
an  injunction  under  Lord  Cairns' 
Act,  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  27.  This 
Act  is  now  repealed  by  the  Statute 
Law  Revision  and  Civil  Procedure 
Act,  1883,  46  &  47  Vict.  o.  49,  but 
the  power  conferred  by  it  still 
exists,  and  is  applicable  in  such 
actions  as  formerly  would  have 
been  Chancery  suits  for  an  injunc- 
tion; and  the  result  may  be  to 
diq)ense  with  statutory  require- 
ments as  to  notice  of  action,  &o. 
which  wouldnothaveappUed  to  such 
suits  :  Chapman  v.  Auckland  Union 
(1889)  23  Q.  B.  Div.  294,  299,  300, 
68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  504.  The  Act  did 
Tiot  confer  any  power  to  give 
damages  where  no  actionable  wrong 


had  been  done,  ^.^.,  in  a  case  of 
merely  threatened  injury :  Drtyfits 
v.  Peruvian  Guano  Co.  (1889)  43 
Ch.  Div.  316,  833,  342. 

(^)  £.ff,  Kelk  V.  rearion  (1871)  6 
Ch.  809. 

(h)  The  form  of  order  does  not 
g^  to  prohibit  the  carrying  on  of 
such  and  such  operations  abso- 
lutely, but  '*B0  as  to  cause  a 
nuisance  to  the  plaintiff,"  or  like 
words :  see  Lingioood  v.  Stowmarket 
Co,  (1865)  1  Eq.  77,  336,  and  other 
precedents  in  Seton,  Pt.  II.  ch.  6, 
s.  6 ;  <rp.  Fleming  v.  Ritlop  (1886)  11 
App.  Ca.  (Sc.)  686. 

(t)  Thus  where  the  complaint 
was  of  special  damage  or  danger 
from  something  alleged  to  be  a 
public  nuisance,  an  interlocutory 
injunction  has  been  granted  on 
the  terms  of  the  plaintiff  bringing 
an  indictment ;  Sepbum  v.  Lordan 
(1865)  2  H.  &  K.  345,  352,  34  L.  J. 
Ch.  293. 
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given  case  is  in  the  judicial  disoretion  of  the  Court,  now 
guided  by  principles  which  have  become  pretty  well 
settled.  In  order  to  obtain  an  injunction  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  injury  complained  of  as  present  or  impend- 
ing is  such  as  by  reason  of  its  gravity,  or  its  permanent 
character,  or  both,  cannot  be  adequately  compensated  in 
damages  (J).  The  injury  must  be  either  irreparable  or 
continuous  (k).  This  remedy  is  therefore  not  appropriate 
for  damage  which  is  in  its  nature  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent (/),  or  is  accidental  and  occasional  (m),  or  for  an 
interference  with  legal  rights  which  is  trifling  in  amount 
and  effect  (n). 

Apprehension  of  future  mischief  from  something  in  itself 
lawful  and  capable  of  being  done  without  creating  a  nuisance 
is  no  ground  for  an  injunction  (o).  "There  must,  if  no 
actual  damage  is  proved,  be  proof  of  imminent  danger,  and 
there  must  also  be  proof  that  the  apprehended  damage  will, 
if  it  comes,  be  very  substantial "(/?).  But  where  a  nuisance 
is  shown  to  exist,  all  the  probable  consequences  are  taken 
into  account  in  determining  whether  the  injury  is  serious 
within  the  meaning  of  the  rule  on  which  the  Court  acts  {q). 

{j)  Cooke  ▼.  Forbes,  5  Eq.  166,  (n)   Gaunt    v.   Fynney  (1872)    8 

173    (Page   Wood   V.-O.    1867) ;  Ch.  8,  42  L.  J.  Ch.  122  (case  of 

A.'G.Y.  Sheffield  ^e,  Co,  (next  note  nuisance  from  noise  broke  down, 

but  one).  sliglit  obstruction  to  ancient  light 

(k)  Page  Wood  L.  J.,  4  Ch.   at  held  no  ground  for  injunction), 

p.  81.  (o)   See  the  cases  reviewed  by 

(/)  A.'O,  V.  Sheffield  Qae  Con-  Pearson  J., -Ffe^cA^fr  v.  5^afoy(  1886) 

•mnere'  Co.  (1863)  3  D.  M.  Or,  304,  28  Ch.  D.  688,  64  L.  J.  Ch.  424. 

22  L.  J.   Ch.   811    (breaking  up  (p)  28  Ch.  D.  at  p.   698.     A 

streets  to  lay  gas  pipes),  followed  premature  action  of  this  kind  may 

hj  A,'0,  Y.  Cambridge  Consumers*  be  dismissed  without  prejudice  to 

Oas  Co,  (1868)  4  Ch.  71,  38  L.  J.  future   proceedings  in    the  event 

Ch.  94.  of   actual   nuisance  or  imminent 

(m)    Cooke    v.   Forbes,    note   {J)  danger:  ib.  704. 

(escape  of  fumes  from  works  where  {q)  Goldsmid  y.  Tunbridge  Wells 

the  procautions  used  were  shown  Improvement  Commrs.  (1866)  1  Ch. 

to  be  as  a  rule  sufficient).  349,  364,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  382. 
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But  there  must  be  substantial  injury  in  view  to  begin  with. 
The  following  passages  from  a  judgment  of  the  late  Lord 
Justice  James  will  be  found  instructive  on  this  point : — 

"  In  this  case  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  has  dismissed  with 
costs  the  bill  of  the  plaintiff. 

"  The  bill,  in  substance,  sought  by  a  mandatory  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  the  defendants,  who  are  a  great  colliery 
company,  from  erecting  or  working  any  coke  ovens  or 
other  ovens  to  the  nuisance  of  the  plaintiff,  the  nuisance 
alleged  being  from  smoke  and  deleterious  vapours. 

"  The  Master  of  the  EoUs  thought  it  right  to  lay  down 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  principle  of  law  applicable  to 
a  case  of  this  kind,  which  principle  he  found  expressed  in 
the  case  of  St.  Helenas  Smelting  Company  v.  Tipping  (r), 
in  which  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  gave  a  very  elaborate  charge 
to  the  jury,  which  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  a  very 
elaborate  discussion  and  consideration  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Master  of  the  EoUs  derived  from  that  case  this 
principle ;  that  in  any  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  plaintiff 
was  seeking  to  interfere  with  a  great  work  carried  on, 
so  far  as  the  work  itself  is  concerned,  in  the  normal  and 
useful  manner,  the  plaintiff  must  show  substantial,  or,  as  • 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls  expressed  it,  '  visible '  damage. 
The  term  *  visible '  was  very  much  quarrelled  with  before 
us,  as  not  being  accurate  in  point  of  law.  It  was  stated 
that  the  word  used  in  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  *  sensible.'  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  dif- 
ference between  the  two  expressions.  When  the  Master  of 
the  Holls  said  that  the  damage  must  be  visible,  it  appears 
to  me  that  he  was  quite  right ;  and  as  I  imderstand  the 
proposition,  it  amounts  to  this,  that,  although  when  you 
once  establish  the  fact  of  actual  substantial  damage,  it 
is  quite  right  and  legitimate  to  have  recourse  to  scientific 

(r)  11  H.  L.  C.  642  (1866). 
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evidenoe  as  to  the  causes  of  that  damage,  still,  if  you  are 
obliged  to  start  with  scientific  evidence,  such  as  the  micro- 
scope of  the  naturalist,  or  the  tests  of  the  chemist,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  damage  itself,  that  evidence 
will  not  suffice.  The  damage  must  be  such  as  can  be 
shown  by  a  plain  witness  to  a  plain  common  juryman. 

'^  The  damage  must  also  be  substantial,  and  it  must  be,  in 
my  view,  actual ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Court  has,  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  this  kind,  no  right  to  take  into  account 
contingent,  prospective  or  remote  damage.  I  would  illus- 
trate this  by  analogy.  The  law  does  not  take  notice  of  the 
imperceptible  accretions  to  a  river  bank,  or  to  the  sea-shora^ 
although  after  the  lapse  of  years  they  become  perfectly 
measurable  and  ascertainable;  and  if  in  the  course  of 
nature  the  thing  itself  is  so  imperceptible,  so  slow,  and  so 
gradual  as  to  require  a  great  lapse  of  time  before  the  results 
are  made  palpable  to  the  ordinary  senses  of  mankind,  the 
law  disregards  that  kind  of  imperceptible  operation.  So, 
if  it  were  made  out  that  every  minute  a  millionth  of  a 
grain  of  poison  were  absorbed  by  a  tree,  or  a  millionth  of 
a  grain  of  dust  deposited  upon  a  tree,  that  would  not  afford 
a  ground  for  interfering,  although  after  the  lapse  of  a 
million  minutes  the  grains  of  poison  or  the  grains  of  dust 
could  be  easily  detected. 

"  It  would  have  been  wrong,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  this 
Court  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  have  interfered  with 
the  further  use  of  sea  coal  in  London,  because  it  had 
been  ascertained  to  their  satisfaction,  or  predicted  to  their 
satisfaction,  that  by  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  both 
white  and  red  roses  would  have  ceased  to  bloom  in 
the  Temple  Gardens.  If  some  picturesque  haven  opens 
its  arms  to  invite  the  commerce  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
for  this  Court  to  forbid  the  embrace,  although  the  fruit 
of  it  should  be  the  sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells  of  a 
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common  seaport  and  shipbuilding  town,  which  would  drive 
the  Dryads  and  their  masters  from  their  ancient  solitudes. 

"  With  respect  to  this  particular  property  before  us,  I 
observe  that  the  defendants  have  established  themselves  on 
a  peninsula  which  extends  far  into  the  heart  of  the 
ornamental  and  picturesque  grounds  of  the  plaintifp.  If, 
instead  of  erectiug  coke  ovens  at  that  spot,  they  had  been 
minded,  as  apparently  some  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
on  the  other  side  have  done,  to  import  ironstone,  and  to 
erect  smelting  furnaces,  forges,  and  mills,  and  had  filled 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  with  a  mining  and  manufac- 
turing village,  with  beershops,  and  pig-styes,  and  dog- 
kennels,  which  would  have  utterly  destroyed  the  beauty 
and  the  amenity  of  the  plaintiflE's  ground,  this  Court  could 
not,  in  my  judgment,  have  interfered.  A  man  to  whom 
Providence  has  given  an  estate,  under  which  there  are 
veins  of  coal  worth  perhaps  himdreds  or  thousands  of 
pounds  per  acre,  must  take  the  gift  with  the  consequences 
and  concomitants  of  the  mineral  wealth  in  which  he  is  a 
participant"  («)• 

It  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  obtaining  an  injunction 
to  show  material  specific  damage.  ContiQuous  interference 
with  a  legal  right  in  a  manner  capable  of  producing 
material  damage  is  enough  (t). 

The  difficulty  or  expense  which  the  party  liable  for  Difficulty 

,  .      .  .  •         -i^  1  or  ezT>eD8e 

a  nuisance  may  nave  to  incur  m  removing  it  makes  no  of  abate- 
difference  to  his  liability,  any  more  than  a  debtor's  being  ^^^^ 
unable  to  pay  makes  default  in  payment  the  less  a  breach 
of  contract.    And  this  principle  applies  not  only  to  the 


(«)  Jamefl  L.  J.,  Sahnn  t.  North  Watmoorks  Co.  (1872)  8  Ch.  125, 

Branoepeth  Coal  Co.  (1874)  9  Ch.  142,  42  L.  J.  Gh.  107;  cp.  Perming^ 

705,  at  p.  708.  ion  y.  Brimop  Mall  Coal  Co.  (1877) 

(0  Clotcet  V.  Staffordshire  Potteries  6  Ch.  D.  769,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  773. 

P.  15  B 


ntusanoe. 
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right  in  itself,  but  to  the  remedy  by  injunction.  The 
Court  will  use  a  discretion  in  granting  reasonable  time  for 
the  execution  of  its  orders,  or  extending  that  time  after- 
wards on  cause  shown.  But  where  an  injunction  is  the 
only  adequate  remedy  for  the  plaintiff,  the  trouble  and 
expense  to  which  the  defendant  may  be  put  in  obeying  the 
order  of  the  Court  are  in  themselves  no  reason  for  with- 
holding it  (t/). 

■^"J^i^^x        As  to  the  person  entitled  to  sue  for  a  nuisance:  as 

entitled  to  -^ 

sue  for  regards  interference  with  the  actual  enjoyment  of  property, 
only  the  tenant  in  possession  can  sue ;  but  the  landlord  or 
reversioner  can  sue  if  the  injury  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  affect  his  estate,  say  by  permanent  depreciation  of  the 
property,  or  by  setting  up  an  adverse  claim  of  right  (jt). 
A  lessee  who  has  imderlet  cannot  sue  alone  in  respect  of  a 
tempor«uy  nuisance,  though  he  may  properly  sue  as  co- 
plaintiff  with  the  actual  occupier  {y).  A  nuisance  caused 
by  the  improper  use  of  a  highway,  such  as  keeping  carts 
and  vans  standing  an  unreasonable  time,  is  not  one  for 
which  a  reversioner  can  sue;  for  he  suffers  no  present 
damage,  and  inasmuch  as  no  length  of  time  will  justify  a 
public  nuisance,  he  is  in  no  danger  of  an  adverse  right 
being  established  (c). 

The  reversioner  cannot  sue  in  respect  of  a  nuisance  in 
its  nature  temporary,  such  as  noise  and  smoke,  even  if  the 
nuisance  drives  away  his  tenants  (a),  or  by  reason  thereof 
he  can  get  only  a  reduced  rent  on  the  renewal  of  the 
tenancy  (6).     "Since,  in  order  to  give  a  reversioner  an 

(tt)  A.'G,y.  Colney  Match  Lunatic  a  weekly  tenant  cannot  sne. 

Asf/lum  (1868)  4  Ch.  146.  (z)  Mott  y.  Shoolbred  (1875)  20 

(x)  See  Dicey  on  Parties,  340.  Eq.  22,  44  L.  J.  Ch.  384. 

(y)  Jones  v.   Chappell  (1876)  20  (a)  Simpson  t.   Savage  (1866)   1 

Eq.  639,  44  L.  J.  Ch.  658,  which  C.  B.  N.  S.  347,  26  L.  J.  C.  P.  60. 

also  discredits  the  supposition  that  {b)  Mumford  v.  Oxford,  fe.  It.  Co. 
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action  of  this  kind,  there  must  be  some  injury  done  to 
the  inheritance,  the  necessity  is  involved  of  the  injury 
being  of  a  permanent  .character"  (c).  But  as  a  matter 
of  pleading  it  is  sufficient  for  the  reversioner  to  allege  a 
state  of  things  which  is  capable  of  being  permanently 
injurious  (rf). 

As  to  liability :  The  person  primarily  liable  for  a  Parties 
nuisance  is  he  who  actually  creates  it,  whether  on  his  own 
land  or  not  (e).  The  owner  or  occupier  of  land  on  which 
a  nuisance  is  created,  though  not  by  himself  or  by  his 
servants,  may  also  be  liable  in  certain  conditions.  If  a 
man  lets  a  house  or  land  with  a  nuisance  on  it,  he  as  well 
as  the  lessee  is  answerable  for  the  continuance  thereof  (/), 
if  it  is  caused  by  the  omission  of  repairs  which  as  between 
himself  and  the  tenant  he  is  bound  to  do  (/),  but  not 
otherwise  (g).  If  the  landlord  has  not  agreed  to  repair,  hfy 
is  not  liable  for  defects  of  repair  happening  during  the 
tenancy,  even  if  he  habitually  looks  to  the  repairs  in 

(1866)  1  H.  &  N.  34,  25  L.  J.  Ex.  below:  and  in  that  case  a  judg- 

266.  ment  reyersing  the  decision  was 

(0)  Per  cor.  1  G.  B.  K.  S.  at  p.  actoally  prepared  for  delivery  in 

361.  the    Ex.    Ch.,   but    the    plaintiff 

(d)  Metropolitan    Aatoeiaiion    t.  meajiwhile  agreed,  to  &  »tet  proeeesua 

Fetch  (1868)  6  G.  B.  N.  S.  604,  27  on    the    recommendation    of    the 

L.  J.  G.  P.  330.  Gonrt:  see  6  B.  &  S.  485,  and  the 

{e)  See  Thompion  y.  Gibson  (1841)  text  of  the  nndeliyered  judgment 

7  M.  &  W.  466.  in  9  B.  &  S.  15.    The  decision  of 

(/)  Todd  V.  Fliffht  (1860)  9  G.  B.  the  Q.  B.  has  howeyer  been  held 

N.  S.  377,  30  L.  J.  G.  P.  21.    The  to  apply  to  a  weekly  tenancy,  on 

extension  of  this  in  Gandy  y.  Jttbher  the  ground  that  its  continuance 

(1864)  6  B.  &  S.  78,  33  L.  J.  Q.  B.  from  week  to  week  is  mere  matter 

151,   by  treating    the    landlord's  of   contract:    Sandford   y.   Clarke 

passiye  continuance  of   a   yearly  (1888)  21  Q.  B.  D.  398,  67  L.  J. 

tenancy  as    equiyalent   to   a   re«  Q.  B.  507. 

letting,  so  as  to  make  him  liable  {g)  Fretty  y.  Biekmore  (1873)  L. 

for  a  nuisance  created  since  the  B.  8  G.  P.  401 ;  Gwinnell  y.  ^mer 

original    demise,    is    inconsistent  (1875)  L.  R.  10  G.  P.  658. 
with   the   later  authoritiefl   cited 

bb2 
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fact  (A).  It  seems  the  better  opinion  that  where  the  tenant 
is  bound  to  repair,  the  lessor's  knowledge,  at  the  time  of 
letting,  of  the  state  of  the  property  demised  makes  no 
difference,  and  that  only  something  amounting  to  an 
authority  to  continue  the  nuisance  will  make  him  liable  (?)• 

Again  an  occupier  who  by  licence  (not  parting  with  the 
possession)  authorizes  the  doing  on  his  land  of  something 
whereby  a  nuisance  is  created  is  liable  (A-).  But  a  lessor  is 
not  liable  merely  because  he  has  demised  to  a  tenant 
something  capable  of  being  so  used  as  to  create  a  nuisance, 
and  the  tenant  has  so  used  it  (/).  Nor  is  an  owner  not  in 
possession  bound  to  take  any  active  steps  to  remove  a 
nuisance  which  has  been  created  on  his  land  without  his 
authority  and  against  his  will  (m). 

If  one  who  has  erected  a  nuisance  on  his  land  conveys 
the  land  to  a  purchaser  who  continues  the  nuisance,  the 
vendor  remains  liable  (n),  and  the  purchaser  is  also  liable 
if  on  request  he  does  not  remove  it  (o). 

(A)  liehon  v.  Liverpool  Breicery  C.  B.  783,  16  L.  J.  C.  P.  273. 

Co.  (1877)  2  C.  P.  D.  311,  46  L.  J.  (m)  Saxby  v.  Maneheater  ^  She/- 

C.  P.  676 ;  cp.  Itieh  v.  BaaterJUld  field  J?.  Co,  (1869)  L.  R.  4  C.  P. 

(1847)  4  C.  B.  783,  16  L.  J.  C.  P.  198,  38  L.  J.  C.  P.  163,  where  the 

273.  defendants  had  given  the  plaintiff 

(i)  Freiiy  y.  Bickmore  (1873)  L.  lioenoe  to  abate  the  nuisance  him- 

B.  8  C.  P.  401 ;  Gtcinnell  y.  Eatner  self  as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

(1876)  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  668.  («)  Roeewell  y.  Prior  (1701)    12 

(At)  White  y.  Jameeon  (1874)  18  Hod.  636. 

Eq.  303.  (o)  Penruddoek'a  Ca,  6  Go.  Rep. 

(0  Rich  y.  Batterfield  (1847)   4  101a. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

NEGLIGENCE  (fl). 


I. — The  General  Conception, 

For  acts  and  their  results  (within  the  limits  expressed  by  Omission 
the  term  "  natural  and  probable  consequences,"  and  dis-  ^th^ 
cussed  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  and  subject  to  the  grounds  *<'*«>*^  *« 
of  justification  and  excuse  which  have  also  been  discussed)  Sabili^, 
the  actor  is,  generally  speaking,  held  answerable  by  law. 
For  mere  omission  a  man  is  not,  generally  speaking,  held 
answerable.      Not  that  the  consequences  or  the  moral 
gravity  of  an  omission  are  necessarily  less.     One  who  re- 
frains from  stirring  to  help  another  may  be,  according  to 
the  circumstances,  a  man  of  common  though  no  more  than 
common  good  will  -nd  courage,  a  fool,  a  churl,  a  coward, 
or  little  better  than  a  murderer.     But,  unless  he  is  under 
some  specific  duty  of  action,  his  omission  will  not  in  any 
case  be  either  an  offence  or  a  civil  wrong.     The  law  does 
not  and  cannot  undertake  to  make  men  render  active  ser- 
vice to  their  neighbours  at  all  times  when  a  good  or  a 
brave  man  would  do  so  (6).     Some  already  existing  rela- 
tion of  duty  must  be  established,  which  relation  will  be 

(a)  Those  who  seek  fcQler  in-  (b)  See  Note  If.  to  the  Indiaii 

formation  on  the  subject  of  this  Penal  Code  as  originaUy  framed  by 

chapter  may  find  it  in  Mr.  Thomas  the  Commissioners.    Yet  attempts 

Beyen's  ezhaustiTe  and  scholarly  of  this  kind  have  been  made  in  one 

monog^ph    ('*  Principles    of    the  or  two  recent  Continental  proposals 

Law    of    Negligence,"    London,  for  the  improyement  of  criminal 

1889).  law. 
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found  in  most  cases,  though  not  in  all,  to  depend  on  a 
foregoing  voluntary  act  of  the  party  held  liahle.  He  was 
not  in  the  first  instance  bound  to  do  anything  at  all ;  but 
by  some  independent  motion  of  his  own  he  has  given  hos- 
tages, so  to  speak,  to  the  law.  Thus  I  am  not  compelled 
to  be  a  parent;  but  if  I  am  one,  I  must  maintain  my 
children.  I  am  not  compelled  to  employ  servants ;  but  if 
I  do,  I  must  answer  for  their  conduct  in  the  course  of  their 
employment.  The  widest  rule  of  this  kind  is  that  which 
is  developed  in  the  law  of  Negligence.  One  who  enters 
on  the  doing  of  anything  attended  with  risk  to  the  persons 
or  property  of  others  is  held  answerable  for  the  use  of  a 
certain  measure  of  caution  to  guard  against  that  risk.  To 
name  one  of  the  commonest  applications,  "  those  who  go 
personally  or  bring  property  where  they  know  that  they 
or  it  may  come  into  collision  with  the  persons  or  property 
of  others  have  by  law  a  duty  cast  upon  them  to  use  reason- 
able care  and  skill  to  avoid  such  a  collision"  (c).  The 
caution  that  is  required  is  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
and  the  apparent  imminence  of  the  risk :  and  we  shall  see 
that  for  certain  cases  the  policy  of  the  law  has  been  to  lay 
down  exceptionally  strict  and  definite  rules.  WhUe  some 
acts  and  occupations  are  more  obviously  dangerous  than 
others,  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  human  action  that  may 
not,  imder  some  circumstances,  be  a  source  of  some  danger. 
General  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  general  rule  that  every  one  is  bound 
caution  in  to  exercise  due  care  towards  his  neighbours  in  his  acts  and 
conduct,  or  rather  omits  or  falls  short  of  it  at  his  peril ; 
the  peril,  namely,  of  being  liable  to  make  good  whatever 
harm  may  be  a  proved  consequence  of  the  defaidt  (d). 


(e)  Lord  Blackburn,  3  App.  Ca.  (<Q  Gp.  per  Brett  M.  B.,  Meavm 

at  p.  1206.  y.  Fefider  (1883)  II  Q.  B.  Diy.  at 

p.  607. 
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In  some  cases  this  ground  of  liability  may  co-exist  with  Oyer- 
a  liability  on  contract  towards  the  same  person,  and  arising  cJn^ot^ 
(as  regards  the  breach)  out  of  the  same  facts.  Where  a  *^^  ^^' 
man  interferes  gratuitously,  he  is  bound  to  act  in  a  reason- 
able and  prudent  manner  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  opportunities  of  the  case.  And  this  duty  is  not 
affected  by  the  fact,  if  so  it  be,  that  he  is  acting  for  reward, 
in  other  words,  under  a  contract,  and  may  be  liable  on  the 
contract  (e).  The  two  duties  are  distinct,  except  so  far  as 
the  same  party  cannot  be  compensated  twice  over  for  the 
same  facts,  once  for  the  breach  of  contract  and  again  for  the 
wrong.  Historically  the  liability  in  tort  is  older;  and 
indeed  it  was  by  a  special  development  of  this  view  that 
the  action  of  assumpsit,  afterwards  the  common  mode  of 
enforcing  simple  contracts,  was  brought  into  use  (/).  "If 
a  smith  prick  my  horse  with  a  nail,  &c.,  I  shall  have  my 
action  upon  the  case  against  him,  without  any  warranty 
by  the  smith  to  do  it  well.  .  .  .  For  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  artificer  to  exercise  his  art  rightly  and  truly  os  he 
ought  "(^).  This  overlapping  of  the  regions  of  Contract 
and  Tort  gives  rise  to  troublesome  questions  which  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  discuss.  They  are  dealt  with  in  the  con- 
cluding chapter  of  this  book.  Meanwhile  we  shall  have  to 
use  for  authority  and  illustration  many  cases  where  there 

{e)  This  appears  to  be  the  sub-  as  the  judgment  of  Brett  M.  B. 

stance  of  the  rule  intended  to  be  purported  to  exhibit  those  rules  as 

laid   down   hj  Brett   K.   R.   in  a  simple  deduction  from  the  general 

Ssavm  T.  Fender  (1883)  11  Q.  B.  rule  as  to  negligence,  it  is  sub- 

D.  at  pp.  607-510;  his  judgment  mitted  that  the  dissent  of  the  Lords 

was  however  understood  by  the  Justices  was  well  founded.     And 

other  members  of  the  Ck>urt  (Got-  see  Beren  on  Negligence,  63. 

ton  and  Bowen  L.  JJ.)  as  formu-  (/)  Op.    the    present    writer's 

lating  some  wider  rule  to  which  <*  Principles  of  Contract,"  p.  141, 

ihey  could  not  assent.    The  case  6th  ed.,  and  Prof.  Ames's  articles, 

Itself  comes  under  the  special  roles  <*The  Historj  of  Assumpsit,"  in 

At>An\Tx^  the  duty  of  occupiers  (see  Hary.  Law  Bev.  ii.  1,  63. 

Chap.  XII.  below).    And,  so  far  (^)  F.  N.  B.  94  D. 
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was  a  co-existing  duty  ex  contractUy  or  even  where  the  duty 
actually  enforced  was  of  that  kind.  For  the  obligation  of 
many  contracts  is,  by  usage  and  the  nature  of  the  case, 
not  to  perform  something  absolutely,  but  to  use  all  reason- 
able skill  and  care  to  perform  it.  Putting  aside  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  common  carriers  and  innkeepers,  which 
are  peculiar,  we  have  this  state  of  things  in  most  agree- 
ments for  custody  or  conveyance,  a  railway  company's 
contract  with  a  passenger  for  one.  In  such  cases  a  total 
refusal  or  failure  to  perform  the  contract  is  rare.  The 
kind  of  breach  commonly  complained  of  is  want  of  due 
care  in  the  course  of  performance.  Now  the  same  facts 
may  admit  of  being  also  regarded  as  a  wrong  apart  fi*om 
the  contract,  or  they  may  not.  But  in  either  case  the 
questions,  what  was  the  measure  of  due  care  as  between 
the  defendant  and  the  plaintiff,  and  whether  such  care 
was  used,  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles. 
In  other  words,  negligence  in  performing  a  contract  and 
negligence  independent  of  contract  create  liability  in 
different  ways :  but  the  authorities  that  determine  for  us 
what  is  meant  by  negligence  are  in  the  main  applicable  to 
both. 

Definition  The  general  rule  was  thus  stated  by  Baron  Alderson : 
^^^  "  «  Negligence  is  the  omission  to  do  something  which  a 
reasonable  man,  guided  upon  those  considerations  which 
ordinarily  regulate  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  would 
do,  or  doing  something  which  a  prudent  and  reasonable 
man  woxild  not  do "  (A) :  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
party  whose  conduct  is  in  question  is  already  in  a  situation 
that  brings  him  under  the  duty  of  taking  care.     This,  it 

(A)  Blyth  V.  Birmingham  Water^  Brett  J.  in  Smith  v.  Z.  ^  8,  W,  -B. 
tcorh  Co,  (1866)  11  Ex.  at  p.  784,  Co.  (1870)  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  at  p.  102. 
26  L.  J.  Ex.  at  p.  213 ;  adopted  by 
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will  be  observed,  says  nothing  of  the  party's  state  of  mind, 
and  rightly.  Jurisprudence  is  not  psychology,  and  law 
disregards  many  psychological  distinctions  not  because 
lawyers  are  ignorant  of  their  existence,  but  because  for 
legal  purposes  it  is  impracticable  or  useless  to  regard  them. 
Even  if  the  terms  were  used  by  lawyers  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  there  would  be  no  need  for  apology ;  but  the  legal 
sense  is  the  natural  one.  Negligence  is  the  contrary  of 
diligence,  and  no  one  describes  diligence  as  a  state  of 
mind.  The  question  for  judges  and  juries  is  not  what  a 
man  was  thinking  or  not  thinking  about,  expecting  or  not 
expecting,  but  whether  his  behaviour  was  or  was  not  such 
as  we  demand  of  a  prudent  man  under  the  given  circum- 
stances. Facts  which  were  known  to  him,  or  by  the  use 
of  appropriate  diligence  would  have  been  known  to  a 
prudent  man  in  his  place,  come  into  account  as  part  of  the 
circumstances.  Even  as  to  these  the  point  of  actual 
knowledge  is  a  subordinate  one  as  regards  the  theoretical 
foundation  of  liability.  The  question  is  not  so  much 
what  a  man  of  whom  diligence  was  required  actually 
thought  of  or  perceived,  as  what  would  have  been  per- 
ceived by  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  who  did  think  (i).  A 
man's  responsibility  may  be  increased  by  his  happening 
to  be  in  possession  of  some  material  information  beyond 
what  he  might  be  expected  to  have.  But  this  is  a  rare 
case. 

As  matter  of  evidence  and  practice,  proof  of  actual 
knowledge  may  be  of  great  importance.  If  danger  of  a 
well  imderstood  kind  has  in  fact  been  expressly  brought 
to  the  defendant's  notice  as  the  result  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  express  warning  has  been  disregarded  or  rejected  (y ), 

(i)  Brett  M.  R.,  11  Q.  B.  DIt.  the  defendant,  after  being  warned 

508.  that  his  haystack  was  likely  to 

(J)  As  in   Vauffhan  v.  Menhve  take  fire,  said  he  would  ohanoe  it 

(1837)  3  Bing.  N.  0.  468,  where  (pp.  471,  477). 
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it  is  both  easier  and  more  conyihcing  to  prove  this  than  to 
show  in  a  general  way  what  a  prudent  man  in  the  defen^ 
dant's  place  ought  to  have  known.  In  an  extreme  case 
reckless  omission  to  use  care,  after  notice  of  the  risk,  may 
be  held,  as  matter  of  fact,  to  prove  a  mischievous  inten- 
tion :  or,  in  the  terms  of  Eoman  law,  adpa  lata  may  be 
equivalent  to  dolus.  For  purposes  of  civil  liability  it  is 
seldom  (if  ever)  necessary  to  decide  this  point. 

Btondard  ^®  ^^®  assumed  that  the  standard  of  duty  is  not  the 
of  duty  foresight  and  caution  which  this  or  that  particular  man  is 
va^with  capable  of,  but  the  foresight  and  caution  of  a  prudent 
Lbmt^'^  ^^'""^ — ^®  average  prudent  man,  or,  as  our  books  rather 
affect  to  say,  a  reasonable  man — ^standing  in  this  or  that 
man's  shoes  (A*).  This  idea  so  pervades  the  mass  of  our 
authorities  that  it  can  be  appreciated  only  by  some 
familiarity  with  them.  In  the  year  1837  it  was  formally 
and  decisively  enoimced  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (/). 
The  action  was  against  an  occupier  who  had  built  a  rick 
of  hay  on  the  verge  of  his  own  land,  in  such  a  state  that 
there  was  evident  danger  of  fire,  and  left  it  there  after 
repeated  warning.  The  hayrick  did  heat,  broke  into 
flame,  and  set  fire  to  buildings  which  in  turn  communi- 
cated the  fire  to  the  plaintiff's  cottages,  and  the  cottages 
were  destroyed.  At  the  trial  the  jury  were  directed  "that 
the  question  for  them  to  consider  was  whether  the  fire  had 
been  occasioned  by  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,''  and  "  that  he  was  bound  to  proceed  with  such 
reasonable  caution  as  a  prudent  man  would  have  exercised 
under  such  circumstances."  A  rule  for  a  new  trial  was 
obtained  ^^  on  the  ground  that  the  jury  should  have  been 

(At)   Gompaze    the    AristoieUan      duty, 
use  of  0  ^poftfAos  or  o  <nrov^euot  in  (/)  Vauffhan   y.  Menlove   (1837) 

determining  the  standard  of  moral      3  Bing.  N.  C.  468. 
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directed  to  consider^  not  whether  the  defendant  had  heen 
gwlty  of  gross  negligence  with  reference  to  the  standard 
of  ordinary  prudence,  a  standard  too  uncertain  to  afford 
any  criterion ;  hut  whether  he  had  acted  bona  fide  to  the 
hest  of  his  judgment;  if  he  had,  he  ought  not  to  be 
responsible  for  the  misfortune  of  not  possessing  the 
highest  (m)  order  of  intelligence."  The  Court  unani- 
mously declined  to  accede  to  this  view.  They  declared 
that  the  care  of  a  prudent  man  was  the  accustomed  and 
the  proper  measure  of  duty.  It  had  always  been  so  laid 
down,  and  the  alleged  uncertainty  of  the  rule  had  been 
found  no  obstacle  to  its  application  by  juries.  It  is  not 
for  the  Court  to  define  a  prudent  man,  but  for  the  jury  to 
say  whether  the  defendant  behaved  like  one.  "Instead 
of  saying  that  the  liability  for  negligence  should  be  co- 
extensive with  the  judgment  of  each  individual — ^which 
would  be  as  variable  as  the  length  of  the  foot  of  each 
individual — we  ought  rather  to  adhere  to  the  rule  which 
requires  in  all  cases  a  regard  to  caution  such  as  a  man  of 
ordinary  firudence  would  observe"  (w).  Quite  lately  the 
same  principle  has  been  enforced  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts.  "  If  a  man's  conduct  is  such  as  would  be 
reckless  in  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence,  it  is  reckless 
in  him.  Unless  he  can  bring  himself  within  some  broadly 
defined  exception  to  general  rules,  the  law  deliberately 
leaves  his  personal  equation  or  idiosyncracies  out  of  account, 
and  peremptorily  assumes  that  he  has  as  much  capacity  to 
judge  and  to  foresee  consequences  as  a  man  of  ordinary 
prudence  would  have  in  the  same  situation  "  (o), 

(m)  This  misrepresents  the  rale  at  p.  475. 

of  law :   not  the  highest  intelli-  (o)  OomnwnweaUh  ▼.  Fierce  (1884) 

genoe,  but  intelligence  not  below  138  Mass.  165,  62  Am.  Bep.  264, 

tiie  ayerage  pnident  man's,  being  per  Holmes  J.    See  too  per  Bayley 

required.  J.  in  Jones  ▼.  Bird  (1822)  5  B.  &  A. 

(w)  Tindal  C.  J.,  8  Bing.  N.  C.  at  pp.  846-6. 
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Diligenoe  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  general  duty  of  diligence 
oompe-  includes  the  particular  duty  of  competence  in  oases  where 
*®^^'  the  matter  taken  in  hand  is  of  a  sort  requiring  more  than 
the  knowledge  or  ability  which  any  prudent  man  may  be 
expected  to  have.  The  test  is  whether  the  defendant  has 
done  "all  that  any  skilful  person  could  reasonably  be 
required  to  do  in  such  a  case  "  (p).  This  is  not  an  excep- 
tion or  extension,  but  a  necessary  application  of  the  general 
rule.  For  a  reasonable  man  will  know  the  bounds  of  his 
competence,  and  wiU  not  intermeddle  (save  in  extraordinary 
emergency)  where  he  is  not  competent  (q). 

II. — Evidence  of  Negligence, 
NegU-  Due  care  and  caution,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  diligence 

question  of  a  reasonable  man,  and  includes  reasonable  competence 
ti&tw^  in  cases  where  special  competence  is  needful  to  ensure 
^^'  safety.     Whether  due  care  and  caution  have  been  used  in 

a  given  case  is,  by  the  nature  of  things,  a  question  of  fact. 
But  it  is  not  a  pure  question  of  fact  in  the  sense  of  being 
open  as  a  matter  of  course  and  without  limit.  Not  every 
one  who  suffers  harm  which  he  thinks  can  be  set  down  to 
his  neighbour's  default  is  thereby  entitled  to  the  chance  of 
a  jiuy  giving  him  damages.  The  field  of  inquiry  has 
limits  defined,  or  capable  of  definition,  by  legal  principle 
and  judicial  discussion.  Before  the  Court  or  the  jury  can 
proceed  to  pass  upon  the  facts  alleged  by  the  plaintiff,  the 
Court  must  be  satisfied  that  those  facts,  if  proved,  are  in 
law  capable  of  supporting  the  inference  that  the  defendant 
has  failed  in  what  the  law  requires  at  his  hands.  In  the 
current  forensic  phrase,  there  must  be  evidence  of  negli- 
gence. The  peculiar  relation  of  the  judge  to  the  jury  in 
our  common  law  system  has  given  occasion  for  frequent 

'  (p)  Bayley  J,,  6  B.  &  A.  at  p.  (q)  See  p.  26,  aboye. 

846. 
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and  minute  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  leaving  or  not 
leaving  for  the  decision  of  the  jury  the  facts  alleged  by  a 
plaintiff  as  proof  of  negligence.  Such  discussions  are  not 
carried  on  in  the  manner  best  fitted  to  promote  the  clear 
statement  of  principles;  it  is  diflScult  to  sum  up  their 
results,  and  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  them. 

The  tendency  of  mpdem  rulings  of  Courts  of  Appeal  has 
been,  if  not  to  enlarge  the  province  of  the  jury,  to  arrest 
the  process  of  curtailing  it.  Some  distinct  boundaries, 
however,  are  established. 

Where  there  is  no  contract  between  the  parties,  the  Burden  of 
burden  of  proof  is  on  him  who  complains  of  negligence. 
He  must  not  only  show  that  he  suffered  harm  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  might  be  caused  by  the  defendant's  negli- 
gence ;  he  must  show  that  it  was  so  caused,  and  to  do  this 
he  must  prove  facts  inconsistent  with  due  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant.  "Where  the  evidence  given  is 
equally  consistent  with  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
negligence,  it  is  not  competent  to  the  judge  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  jury ''  (r). 

Nothing  can  be  inferred,  for  example,  from  the  bare 
fact  that  a  foot-passenger  is  knocked  down  by  a  carriage  in 
a  place  where  they  have  an  equal  right  to  be,  or  by  a  train 
at  a  level  crossing  («).  Those  who  pass  and  repass  in  fre- 
quented roads  are  bound  to  use  due  care,  be  it  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  or  with  carriages :  and  before  one  can  complain 
of  another,  he  must  show  wherein  care  was  wanting. 
"  When  the  balance  is  even  as  to  which  party  is  in  fault, 
the  one  who  relies  upon  the  negligence  of  the  other  is 


(r)  Williams  J.  in  Hammock  r.  O.  P.  333 ;  WaMin  v.  Z.  %  S.  W. 

White  (1862)  11  C.  B.  K.  S.  688,  B,  Co,  (1886)  12  App.  Ca.  41. 

81  L.  J.  C.  P.  129 ;  Cotton  v.  Wood  {»)  Wakelin  v.  Z.  ^  8.  W,  S,  Oo.^ 

(I860)  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  568,  29  L.  J.  last  note. 
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bound  to  turn  the  scale  "  (t).  It  oannot  be  assumed,  in 
the  absence  of  all  explanation,  that  a  train  ran  oyer  a  man 
more  than  the  man  ran  against  the  train  (u).  If  the  car- 
riage was  being  driven  furiously,  or  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road,  that  is  another  matter.  But  the  addition  of  an 
ambiguous  circumstance  will  not  do. 

Thus  in  Cotton  v.  Wood  (v)  the  plaintifPs  wife,  having 
safely  crossed  in  front  of  an  omnibus,  was  startled  by  some 
other  carriage,  and  ran  back;  the  driver  had  seen  her  pass, 
and  then  turned  round  to  speak  to  the  conductor,  so  that 
he  did  not  see  her  return  in  time  to  pull  up  and  avoid 
mischief.  The  omnibus  was  on  its  right  side  and  going  at 
a  moderate  pace.  Here  there  was  no  evidence  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  the  owner  of  the 
omnibus  (x).  His  servants,  on  the  plaintLS's  own  showing, 
had  not  done  anything  inconsistent  with  due  care.  There 
was  no  proof  that  the  driver  turned  round  to  speak  to  the 
conductor  otherwise  than  for  a  lawful  or  necessary  purpose, 
or  had  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  somebody  would  run 
under  the  horses'  feet  at  that  particular  moment.  Again 
if  a  horse  being  ridden  (y)  or  driven  (z)  in  an  ordinary 
manner  runs  away  without  apparent  cause,  and  in  spite  of 
the  rider's  or  driver's  efforts  trespasses  on  the  footway  and 
there  does  damage,  this  is  not  evidence  of  negligence.  The 
plaintiff  ought  to  show  positively  want  of  care,  or  want  of 
skill,  or  that  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  the  horse 
knew  it  to  be  unmanageable.    ^'  To  hold  that  the  mere  fact 

(0  Erie  C.  J.,  Cotton  v.  JFood^  (y)  Mammock  v.  JThite  {IS62}  11 

note  (r)  last  page.  C.  B.  N.  S.  688,  31  L.  J.  C.  P.  129. 

(m)  Lord  Halsbuiy,  12  App.  Gs.  (s)  Manxoni  v.  IhugUu  (1880)  6 

at  p.  46.  Q.  B.  D.  146,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  289, 

(v)  See  note  (r),  above.  where  it  was  nnsuooeBsfollj  at- 

(:r)  It  would  be  oonvenient  if  one  tempted  to  shake  the  authority  of 

could  in  these  running-down  cases  Hammaek   y.    White,     The   cases 

on  land  personify  the  yehide,  like  relied  on  for  that  purpose  belong 

a  ship.  to  a  special  class^. 
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of  a  horse  bolting  is  per  ae  evidence  of  negligenoe  would  be 
mere  reckless  guesswork''  (a). 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
plaintiff  to  show  that  he  was  himself  using  due  care,  and 
it  has  been  attempted  to  make  this  supposed  principle  a 
guide  to  the  result  to  be  arrived  at  in  cases  where  the 
defence  of  contributory  negligence  is  set  up.  This  view 
seems  to  be  rather  prevalent  in  America  (6),  but  in  the 
present  writer's  opinion  it  is  imsoimd.  The  current  of 
English  authority  is  agaiust  it,  and  it  has  been  distinctly 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  (c).  What  we  consider  to 
be  the  true  view  of  contributory  negligence  will  be  pre- 
sently explained. 

This  general  principle  hew  to  be  modified  where  there  is  Where 
a  relation  of  contract  between  the  parties,  and  (it  should  contract 
seem)  when  there  is  a  personal  imdertaking  without  a  con-  ^1^^^" 
tract.     A  coach  runs  against  a  cart ;  the  cart  is  damaged, 
the  coach  is  upset,  and  a  passenger  in  the  coach  is  hurt. 
The  owner  of  the  cart  must  prove  that  the  driver  of  the 
coach  was  in  fault.    But  the  passenger  in  the  coach  cau 
say  to  the  owner:  "Tou  promised  for  gain  and  reward 
to  bring  me  safely  to  my  journey's  end,  so  far  as  reason- 
able care  and?  skill  could  attain  it.    Here  am  I  thrown  out 
on  the  road  with  a  broken  head.    Tour  contract  is  not 
performed ;  it  is  for  you  to  show  that  the  misadventure  is 
due  to  a  cause  for  which  you  are  not  answerable"  (d). 

When  a  railway  train  runs  off  the  line,  or  runs  into 

{a)  Lmdley  J.,  6  Q.  B.  D.  at  L.  J.  Q.  B.  229,  per  Lord  Watson 

p.  163.  and  Lord  Fitzgerald. 

(b)  E.g.  Murphy  y.  Deane^  101  (<Q  In  other  words  (to  anticipate 

Mass.  455.     Contra  Lord  Watson  part  of  a  special  discnssion)  the 

in  Wahelin  v.  L.  ^  S.  W.  B.  Co*  obligation  does  not  become  greater 

(H.  L.  Dec.  10,  1886).  if  we  regard  the  liabiUty  as  ex 

{e)  Wakelin  v.  L.  ^  S.  W.  JR.  Co.  delicto  instead  of  ex  contractu^;  but 

(1886)  12  App.  Oa.  41,  47,  51,  56  neither  does  it  become  less. 
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another  train,  both  permanent  way  and  carriages,  or  both 
trains  (as  the  case  may  be)  being  under  the  same  com- 
pany's control,  these  facts,  if  unexplained,  are  as  between 
the  company  and  a  passenger  evidence  of  negligence  {e). 

In  like  manner  if  a  man  has  undertaken,  whether  for 
reward  or  not,  to  do  something  requiring  special  skill,  he 
may  fairly  be  called  on,  if  things  go  wrong,  to  prove  his 
competence :  though  if  he  is  a  competent  man,  the  mere 
fact  of  a  mishap  (being  of  a  kind  that  even  a  competent 
person  is  exposed  to)  would  of  itself  be  no  evidence  of 
negligence.  We  shall  see  later  that,  where  special  duties 
of  safe  keeping  or  repair  are  imposed  by  the  policy  of  the 
law,  the  fact  of  an  accident  happening  is  held,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  cast  the  burden  of  proving  diligence  on  the 
person  who  is  answerable  for  it,  or  in  other  words  raises  a 
presumption  of  negligence.  This  is  said  without  prejudice 
to  the  yet  stricter  rule  of  liability  that  holds  in  certain 
cases. 

™^ ,  _      Again  there  is  a  presumption  of  negligence  when  the 
fendant'a    cause  of  the  mischief  was  apparently  under  the  control  of 
the  defendant  or  his  servants.     The  rule  was  declared  by 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  1865  (/),  in  these  terms : — 
"  There  must  be  reasonable  evidence  of  negligence. 
"  But  where  the  thing  is  shown  to  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  defendant  or  his  servants,  and  the  accident  is 
such  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  does  not  happen 
if  those  who  have  the  management  use  proper  care,  it 
affords  reasonable  evidence,  in  the  absence  of  explanation 
by  the  defendants,  that  the  accident  arose  from  want  of 


{e)  Carpue  v.  London  ^  Brighton      #  S.  C,  R.  Co.  (1850)  6  Ex.  787. 
JJ.  Co,  (1844)  6  Q.  B.  747,  761,  13  (/)  Soott  y.  London  Dock  Co,  3 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  138 ;  Skinner  v.  L,  B,      H.  &  0.  596,  34  L.  J.  Ex.  220. 
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Therefore  if  I  am  lawfully  and  as  of  right  (ff)  passing  in 
a  place  where  people  are  handling  heavy  goods,  and  goods 
being  lowered  hy  a  crane  fall  upon  me  and  knock  me  down, 
this  is  evidence  of  negligence  against  the  employer  of  the 
men  who  were  working  the  crane  (A). 

The  Court  will  take  judicial  notice  of  what  happens  in  Common 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  at  all  events  to  the  extent  affairs 
of  using  their  knowledge  of  the  common  affairs  of  life  to  notioedU  ^ 
complete  or  correct  what  is  stated  hy  witnesses.    Judges 
do  not  affect,  for  example,  to  be  ignorant  that  the  slipping 
of  one  passenger  out  of  several  thousand  in  hurrying  up 
the  stairs  of  a  railway  station  is  not  an  event  so  much  out 
of  the  run  of  pure  accidents  as  to  throw  suspicion  on  the 
safety  of  the  staircase  (t). 

When  we  have  once  got  something  more  than  an  ambi-  On  evi- 
guously  balanced  state  of  facts ;  when  the  evidence,  if  sufacient 
believed,  is  less  consistent  with  diligence  than  with  negli-  ^estionifl 
gence  on  the  defendant's  part,  or  shows  the  non-perf orm-  *°'  i^*^- 
ance  of  a  specific  positive  duty  laid  on  him  by  statute, 
contract,  or  otherwise;   then  the  judgment  whether  the 
plaintiff  has  suffered  by  the  defendant's  negligence  is  a 
judgment  of  fact,  and  on  a  trial  by  jury  must  be  left  as 
such  in  the  hands  of  the  jury  (A;).     It  is  true  that  the  rules 
as  to  remoteness  of  damage  set  some  bounds  to  the  con- 
nexion of  the  defendant's  negligence  with  the  plaintiff's 
loss(/).     But  even  in  this  respect  considerable  latitude 

{ff)  That  IB,  not  merely  by  the  of  diasent  appear, 

defendant's  lioenoe,  as  will  be  ex-  (i)    OrajUr   t.   Metrop,    M.    Co, 

plained  later.  (1866)  L.  B.  1  G.  P.  800,  35  L.  J. 

(h)  3  H.   &  0.   696,  Grompton,  0.  P.  132. 

Byles,    Blackburn,    Keatin^^  JJ.,  {k)  This  is  well  pnt  in  the  jndg- 

du8.  Erie  0.  J.  and  MeUor  J. ;  but  ment  in  M'Cully  y.  Clark  (Penn- 

no  dissenting  judgment   was  de-  sylvania,  1861)  Bigelow  L.  0.  669. 

livered,  nor  does  the  precise  ground  (/)  Metrop.    Ji,    Co.    v.   Jackson 

P.  C  c 
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haa  been  allowed  (m),  Eailway  aooideiits  have  for  the  last 
thirty  years  or  more  been  the  most  frequent  oooasions  of 
defining,  or  attempting  to  define,  the  frontier  between  the 
proYinoe  of  the  jury  and  that  of  the  Court. 

Recent  Two  considerable  and  well  marked  groups  of  oases  stand 

r&uw&T 

cases  on     out  from  the  rest.     One  set  may  be  broadly  described  as 

orossingB    l©vel  crossing  cases,  and  culminated  in  North  Eastern 

v?totion  to  ^^^^^^y  Company  v.  Wanless^  decided  by  the   House  of 

alight."     Lords  in  1874  (w) ;  the  other  may  still  more  roughly  (but 

in  a  manner  which  readers  familiar  with  the  reports  will 

at  onoe  understand)  be  called  "  invitation  to  alight"  oases. 

These  are  now  governed  by  Bridges  v.  North  London  BaiU 

way  Company  (o),  another  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 

which  followed  closely  on  Wanless^s  case.     In  neither  of 

these  cases  did  the  House  of  Lords  intend  to  lay  down  any 

new  rule,  nor  any  exceptional  rule  as  regards  railway 

companies :  yet  it  was  found  needful  a  few  years  later  to 

restate  the  general  principle  which  had  been  supposed  to 

be  impugned.      This  was  done  in  Metropolitan  Railway 

Company  v.  Jackson  (p). 

Explana-        «  The  judge  has  a  certain  duty  to  discharge,  and  the 

Metr.  JR,     jurors  have  another  and  a  difEerent  duty.     The  judge  has 

jaek»on,      to  say  whether  any  facts  have  been  established  by  evidence 

from  which  negligence  may  be  reasonably  inferred;  the 

jurors  have  to  say  whether,  from  those  facts,  when  sub* 

mitted  to  them,  negligence  ought  to  be  inferred.    It  is,  in 

(1877)  3  App.  Ca,  193,  47  L.  J.  («)  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  12,  48  L.  J. 

C.  P.  803.  Q.  B.  186. 

(m)  See  mUiams  v.  G,  W,  S,  Co.  {o)  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  213,  48  L.  J. 

(1874)  L.  R.  9  Ex.  167,  43  L.  J.  Q,  B.  161  (1873-4). 

Ex.  106,  supra,  p.  88.     Op.  per  {p)  3  App.  Ca.  193,  47  L.  J. 

Lord  Halsbury,    12  App.  Ca.  at  C.  P.  303  (1877). 
p.  43. 
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my  opinioii,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  that  these  separate  functions  should  be 
maintained,  and  should  be  maintained  distinct.  It  would 
be  a  serious  inroad  on  the  proyince  of  the  jury,  if,  in 
a  case  where  there  are  facts  from  which  negligence  may 
reasonably  be  inferred,  the  judge  were  to  withdraw  the 
case  from  the  jury  upon  the  ground  that,  in  Ms  opinion, 
negligence  ought  not  to  be  inferred ;  and  it  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  place  in  the  hands  of  the  jurors  a  power 
which  might  be  exercised  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
if  they  were  at  liberty  to  hold  that  negligence  might  be 
inferred  from  any  state  of  facts  whatever  "  (q). 

"  On  a  trial  by  jury  it  is,  I  conceive,  undoubted  that  the 
facts  are  for  the  jury,  and  the  law  for  the  judge.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  many  cases  practicable  completely  to  sever 
the  law  from  the  facts. 

"  But  I  think  it  has  always  been  considered  a  question  of 
law  to  be  determined  by  the  judge,  subject,  of  course,  to 
review,  whether  there  is  evidence  which,  if  it  is  believed, 
and  the  counter  evidence,  if  any,  not  believed,  would 
establish  the  facts  in  controversy.  It  is  for  the  jury  to 
say  whether,  and  how  far,  the  evidence  is  to  be  believed. 
And  if  the  facts  as  to  which  evidence  is  given  are  such 
that  from  them  a  farther  inference  of  fact  may  legitimately 
be  drawn,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  that  inference 
is  to  be  drawn  or  not.  But  it  is  for  the  judge  to  deter- 
mine, subject  to  review,  as  a  matter  of  law,  whether  from 
those  facts  that  farther  inference  may  legitimately  be 
drawn*'  (r). 

The  case  itself  was  decided  on  the  ground  that  the  hurt 
suffered  by  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  proximate  consequence 

is)  Lord  Ciurmi,  at  p.  197.  Ex.  Ch.,  L.  E.  4  Ex.  32,  38  L.  J. 

(r)  Lord  Blackburn  at  p.  207.  Ex.  8,  which  Lord  Blackbnm  goes 
Cp,  Sjfder  v.  Wombwell  (1868),  in      on  to  cite  with  approval. 

cc2 
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of  any  proved  negligenoe  of  the  defendants ;  not  that  there 
was  no  proof  of  the  defendants  having  been  negligent  at 
all,  for  there  was  evidence  which,  if  believed,  showed  mis- 
management, and  would  have  been  quite  enough  to  fix  on 
the  defendant  company  liability  to  make  good  any  damage 
distinctly  attributable  to  such  mismanagement  as  its 
"natural  and  probable"  consequence  («).  As  between 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  however,  evidence  of 
negligence  which  cannot  be  reasonably  deemed  the  cause 
of  his  injury  is  plainly  the  same  thing  as  a  total  want 
of  evidence.  Any  one  can  see  that  a  man  whose  com- 
plaint is  that  his  thumb  was  crushed  in  the  door  of  a 
railway  carriage  would  waste  his  trouble  in  proving  (for 
example)  that  the  train  had  not  a  head-light.  The  House 
of  Lords  determined,  after  no  small  difference  of  learned 
opinions  below,  that  it  availed  him  nothing  to  prove  over- 
crowding and  scrambling  for  seats.  The  irrelevance  is 
more  obvious  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  but  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  degree. 

The**level  In  the  "level  crossing"  group  of  cases  we  have  some 
type  of  one  crossing  a  railway  at  a  place  made  and  provided  by 
the  company  for  that  purpose,  and  where  the  company  is 
under  the  statutory  duty  of  observing  certain  precautions. 
The  party  assumes  that  the  line  is  clear ;  his  assumption 
is  erroneous,  and  he  is  run  down  by  a  passing  train.  Here 
the  company  has  not  entered  into  any  contract  with  him  ; 
and  he  must  prove  either  that  the  company  did  something 
which  would  lead  a  reasonable  man  to  assume  that  the 
line  was  clear  for  crossing  (t),  or  that  there  was  something 
in  their  arrangements  which  made  it  impracticable  or 

(#)  See  pp.  82,  36,  above.  rily  for  the  protection  of  carnage 

{t)  As  in  JFanUM*8  case,  L.  K.  7  traflBc)  were  left  open  when  they 

H.  L.   12,  43  L.  J.  Q.  B.   185,  ought  not  to  have  been,  so  that  the 

where  the  gates  (intended  prima-  plaintiff  was  thrown  off  his  guard. 
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unreasonably  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  line  was 
clear  or  not.  Proof  of  negligence  in  the  air,  so  to  speak, 
will  not  do.  "  Mere  allegation  or  proof  that  the  company 
were  guilty  of  negligence  is  altogether  irrelevant;  they 
might  be  guilty  of  many  negligent  acts  or  omissions, 
which  might  possibly  have  occasioned  injury  to  somebody, 
but  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  injury  for  which 
redress  is  sought,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  must  allege 
and  prove,  not  merely  that  they  were  negligent,  but  that 
their  negligence  caused  or  materially  contributed  to  the 
injury  "  (w).  What  may  reasonably  be  held  to  amount  to 
such  proof  cannot  be  laid  down  in  general  terms.  "  Tou 
must  look  at  each  case,  and  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  before 
you  make  up  your  mind  what  the  railway  company  ought 
to  do  "  {x).  But  unless  the  plaintiff's  own  evidence  shows 
that  the  accident  was  due  to  his  own  want  of  ordinary 
care  (as  where  in  broad  daylight  he  did  not  look  out  at 
all)  (y),  the  tendency  of  modem  authority  is  to  leave  the 
matter  very  much  at  large  for  the  jury.  In  Buhlin^ 
Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway  Co,  v.  Siattety  (a),  the  only 
point  of  negligence  made  against  the  railway  company 
was  that  the  train  which  ran  over  and  killed  the  plaintiff's 
husband  did  not  whistle  before  running  through  the 
station  where  he  was  crossing  the  line.  It  was  night  at 
the  time,  but  not  a  thick  night.     Ten  witnesses  distinctly 

(u)  Lord  Watson,  TFakelin  y.  L,  more  preaently.    Onlj  the  oucum- 

^  S.  W,  JR.  Co,  (1886)  12  App.  Ca.  stance  of  daylight  seems  to  distin- 

41,  47,  56  L.  J.  Q.  B.  229.  guish  this  from  Slattery's  ease  (next 

{x)  Bowen  L.  J.,  Davey  v.  L.  ^  note). 

S,  W,  JR.  Co.  (1883)  12  Q.  B.  Dlv.  («)  3  App.  Ca.  1166.    Nearly  aU 

at  p.  76.  the   modem  cases    on  **  eyidenoe 

(y)  Davey  v.  X.  ^  S.  W.  JR.  Co.  of  negligence "  were  cited  in  the 

(1883)  12  Q.  B.  Diy.  70,  53  L.  J.  argmnent  (p.  1161).    Observe  that 

Q.  B.  58 :   a  case  which  perhaps  the  question  of  the  verdict  being 

belongs  properly  to  the  head  of  against  the  weight  of  evidence  w^ 

contributory  negligence,  of  which  not  open  (p.  1162). 
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and  positiyelj  testified  that  the  engine  did  whistle.  Three 
swore  that  they  did  not  hear  it.  A  jury  having  found 
for  the  plaintiff,  it  was  held  by  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  Court  could  not  enter  a  verdict  for  the 
defendants,  although  they  did  not  conceal  their  opinion 
that  the  actual  verdict  was  a  perverse  one  (a). 

'^  ""^"  In  the  other  group,  which  we  have  called  "  invitation  to 
alight"  alight"  cases,  the  nature  of  the  facts  is,  if  anything,  less 
favourable  to  the  defendant.  A  train  stopping  at  a  station 
overshoots  the  platform  so  that  the  front  carriages  stop  at 
a  place  more  or  less  inconvenient,  or  it  may  be  dangerous, 
for  persons  of  ordinary  bodily  ability  to  alight.  A  pas- 
senger bound  for  that  station,  or  otherwise  minded  to 
alight,  is  unaware  (as  by  reason  of  darkness,  or  the  like, 
he  well  may  be)  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  place  (b),  or 
else  is  aware  of  it,  but  takes  the  attendant  risk  rather  than 
be  carried  beyond  his  destination.  In  either  case  he  gets 
out  as  best  he  can,  and,  whether  through  false  security,  or 
in  spite  of  such  caution  as  he  can  use,  has  a  fall  or  is 
otherwise  hurt.  Here  the  passenger  is  entitled  by  his 
contract  with  the  company  to  reasonable  acconmiodation, 
and  they  ought  to  give  him  facilities  for  alighting  in  a 
reasonably  convenient  manner.  Overshooting  the  platform 
is  not  of  itself  negligence,  for  that  can  be  set  right  by 
backing  the  train  (c).     It  is  a  question  of  fact  whether 

(a)  The  majoritj  ooiiBisted  of  P.  551,  43  L.  J.  C.  P.  304,  does 
Lord  Cairns  (who  thought  the  not  seem  consistent  with  this  de- 
verdict  could  not  have  stood  if  the  cision  ;  there  was  difference  of 
accident  had  happened  hj  day-  opinion  in  that  case  also, 
light),  Lord  Penzance,  Lord  (b)  Cockle  v.  8.  B,  JR.  Co,  (1872) 
O'Hagan,  Lord  Selbome,  and  Lord  Ex.  Ch.  L.  K.  7  0.  P.  321,  41 
Gk)rdon  ;  the  minority  of  Lord  L.  J.  0.  P.  140. 
Hatherley,  Lord  Coleridge,  and  {c)  Sxner  v.  G.  JF,  JR.  Co.  (1869) 
Lord  Blackburn.  Mlis  v.  G.  W.  Ex.  Oh.  L.  B.  4  Ex.  117,  38  L.  J. 
:B..  Co.  (Ex.  Oh.  1874)  L.  R.  9  0.  Ex.  67. 
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under  the  particular  oiroumstanoes  the  company's  seryants 
were  reasonably  diligent  for  the  accommodation  of  thd 
passengers  (d),  and  whether  the  passenger,  if  he  alighted 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  place,  did  so  imder  a  reasonable 
apprehension  that  he  must  alight  there  or  not  at  all  (e). 

All  these  cases  are  apt  to  be  complicated  with  issues  Gompli- 
of  contributory  negligence  and  other  similar  though  not  with  oon- 
identical  questions.     We  shall  advert  to  these  presently.  ^^5^^ 
It  will  be  convenient  now  to  take  a  case  outside  these  genoe,  &o. 
particular  types,  and  free  from  their  complications,  in 
which  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  is  "  evidence  of  neg- 
ligence "  is  illustrated.     Such  an  one  is  Smith  v.  London 
and  South  Western  Railtoay  Company  (/).     The  facts  are,  other 
in  this  country  and  climate,  of  an  exceptional  kind  :  but  ti(J^*^" 
the  case  is  interesting  because,  though  distinctly  within  **  ©vidoioe 
the  line  at  which  the  freedom  of  the  jury  ceases,  that  line  gence  " : 
is  shown  by  the  tone  and  language  of  the  judgments  in  z.  ^  -8'.  W, 
both  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Exchequer  Chamber  to  ^'  ^^' 
be  nearly  approached.     The  action  was  in  respect  of  pro- 
perty burnt  by  fire,  commimicated  from  sparks  which  had 
escaped  from  the  defendant  company's  locomotives.     The 
material  elements  of  fact  were  the  following. 

Hot  dry  weather  had  prevailed  for  some  time,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  a  strong  S.E.  wind  was  blowing. 

About  a  fortnight  earlier  grass  had  been  cut  by  the 
defendants'  servants  on  the  banks  adjoining  the  line,  and 
the  boundary  hedge  trimmed,  and  the  cuttings  cmd  trim- 

(rf)  Bridges  v.  N,  London  J?.  Co,  (/)  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  98,  89  L.  J. 

p.  386,  above.  0.  P.  68,  in  Ex.  Ch.  6  O.  P.  14, 

{e)  Mobton  v.  N,  E,  It.  Co,  2  Q.  40  L.  J.  0.  P.  21  (1870).     The 

B.  Div.  85,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  50 ;  Hoae  accident  took  place  in  the  eztm- 

T.  If,  E,  R,  Co,  2  Ex.  Div.  248,  46  ordinarily  warm  and  dry  sunmier 

L.  J.  Ex.  374  (both  in  1876).  of  1868. 
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mings  had,  on  the  moining  of  the  fire  {g)y  been  raked  into 
heaps,  and  lay  along  the  bank  inside  the  hedge.  These 
cuttings  and  trimmings  were,  by  reason  of  the  state  of 
the  weather,  very  dry  and  inflammable. 

Next  the  hedge  there  was  a  stubble  field ;  beyond  that 
a  road ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  a  cottage  belonging 
to  the  plaintiff,  200  yards  in  all  distant  from  the  railway. 

Two  trains  passed,  and  immediately  or  shortly  after- 
wards the  strip  of  grass  between  the  railroad  and  the 
hedge  was  seen  to  be  on  fire.  Notwithstanding  all  efforts 
made  to  subdue  it,  the  fire  burnt  through  the  hedge, 
spread  oyer  the  stubble  field,  crossed  the  road,  and  con- 
sumed the  plaintiff's  cottage. 

There  wjts  no  evidence  that  the  railway  engines  were 
improperly  constructed  or  worked  with  reference  to  the 
escape  of  sparks,  and  no  direct  evidence  that  the  fire  came 
from  one  of  them. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff;  and  it  was  held 
(though  with  some  difficulty)  (A)  that  they  were  warranted 
in  so  finding  on  the  groimd  that  the  defendants  were  negli- 
gent, having  regard  to  the  prevailing  weather,  in  leaving 
the  dry  trimmings  in  such  a  place  and  for  so  long  a  time. 
The  risk,  though  unusual,  was  apparent,  and  the  company 
was  bound  to  be  careful  in  proportion.  "  The  more  likely 
the  hedge  was  to  take  fire,  the  more  incumbent  it  was 
upon  the  company  to  take  care  that  no  inflammable 
material  remained  near  to  it "  (t).  Thus  there  was  evidence 
enough  (though  it  seems  only  just  enough)  to  be  left  for 

{ff}  See  statement  of  the  faots  in  Gh.  on  the  ground  that  the  par- 

the  report  in  Ex.  Ch.  L.  B.  6  G.  P.  ticolar  damage  in  question  could 

at  p.  16.  not  have  reasonably  been  antid- 

(A)  Brett  J.   dissented   in   the  pated. 
Ommion  Fleas,  and  Blaokbum  J.  (i)  Lush  J.  in  Ex.  Gh.  L.  B.  6 

expressed  some  doubt  in  the  Ex.  G.  P.  at  p.  23. 
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the  jury  to  decide  upon.  Special  danger  was  apparent, 
and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  use  appropriate  caution. 
On  the  other  hand  the  happening  of  an  accident  in  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  from  a  cause  not  apparent,  cmd  in 
a  manner  that  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  any 
ordinary  measures  of  precaution,  is  not  of  itself  any 
evidence  of  negligence  (A:).  And  a  staircase  which  has 
been  used  by  many  thousand  persons  without  accident 
cannot  be  pronounced  dangerous  and  defective  merely 
because  the  plaintifE  has  slipped  on  it,  and  somebody  can 
be  found  to  suggest  improvements  (/). 

Illustrations  might  be  largely  multiplied,  and  may  be  No  preaiae 
found  in  abundance  in  Mr.  Horace  Smith's,  Mr.  Camp-  role  can 
bell's,  or  Mr.  Beven's  monograph,  or  by  means  of  the  cita-      tP^^f^ 
tions  and  discussions  in  the  leading  cases  themselves. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  by  the  nature  of  the 
problem  no  general  formula  can  be  laid  down  except  in 
some  such  purposely  vague  terms  as  were  used  in  Scott  v. 
London  Dock  Co.  (m). 

We  have  said  that  the  amount  of  caution  required  of  a  ^^f  <»>« 
citizen  in  his  conduct  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  apparent 
apparent  danger.  In  estimating  the  probability  of  danger  pUcation" 
to  others,  we  are  entitled  to  assume,  in  the  absence  of  any-  ^^  ^  ^ 
thing  to  show  the  contrary,  that  they  have  the  full  use  of  through 
common  faculties,  and  are  capable  of  exercising  ordinary  ^xmity. 
caution.    If  a  workman  throws  down  a  heavy  object  from 

(k)  Blyth  V.  Birmingham  Water-  use,  whereof  the  Court  took  judi- 

uorka  Co,  (1866)  11  Ex.  781,  25  dal   notice    <*with    the    oommon 

L.  J.  Ex.  212,  tupra^  p.  42.  experience  which  everj  one  has," 

(I)  Crofter   y.    Metrop,    J2.    Co.  per  Willos  J.  at  p.  308),  and  it  was 

(1868)  L.  R.  1  0.  P.  300,  36  L.  J.  suggested  that  lead  would   haTe 

C.  P.  132 :  the  plaintifi  slipped  on  been  a  safer  materiaL 
the  brass  *< nosing"  of  the  steps  (m)  P.  384,  above, 

(this  being  the  material  in  common 
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a  roof  or  scaffolding  "  in  a  country  village,  where  few 
passengers  are/'  he  is  free  from  criminal  Uabilitj  at  all 
events,  provided  "he  calls  out  to  all  people  to  have  a 
care"  (n).  Now  some  passer-by  may  be  deaf,  and  may 
sufiEer  by  not  hearing  the  warning.  That  will  be  his  mis- 
fortune, and  may  be  unaccompanied  by  any  imprudence 
on  his  part ;  but  it  cannot  be  set  down  to  the  f  aidt  of  the 
workman.  If  the  workman  had  no  particular  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  next  passer-by  would  be  deaf,  he  was 
bound  only  to  such  caution  as  suffices  for  those  who  have 
ears  to  hear.  The  same  rule  must  hold  if  a  deaf  man  is 
run  over  for  want  of  hearing  a  shout  or  a  whistle  (o),  or  a 
blind  man  for  want  of  seeing  a  light,  or  if  a  colour-blind 
man,  being  unable  to  make  out  a  red  danger  flag,  gets  in 
the  line  of  fire  of  rifle  or  artillery  practice ;  or  if  in  any  of 
these  circumstances  a  child  of  tender  years,  or  an  idiot, 
suffers  through  mere  ignorance  of  the  meaning  which  the 
warning  sight  or  sound  conveys  to  a  grown  man  with  his 
wits  about  him.  And  this  is  not  because  there  is  any 
faidt  in  the  person  harmed,  for  there  may  well  be  no  fault 
at  all.  Whatever  we  think,  or  a  jury  might  think,  of  a 
blind  man  walking  alone,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  incon- 
sistent with  common  prudence  for  a  deaf  man  to  do  so ; 
and  it  is  known  that  colour-blind  people,  and  those  with 
whom  they  live,  often  remain  ignorant  of  their  failing 
until  it  is  disclosed  by  exact  observation  or  by  some 
accident.  It  is  not  that  the  law  censures  a  deaf  man  for 
not  hearing,  or  a  colour-blind  one  for  not  perceiving  a  red 
flag.     The  normal  measure  of  the  caution  required  from  a 

(ti)  Blacket.  Oomm.  iv.  192.    D.  (o)  Cp.  Skelton  ▼.  X.  ^  If,  JT,  IL 

9.  2,  ad.  leg.  Aquil.  31.     In  a  civil  Co.  (1867)  L.  R.  2  0.  P.  631,  36 

action  it  would  pzx)babl7  be  left  to  L.  J.  C.  P.  249,  decided  however 

the  jury  whether,  on  the  whole,  on  the  ground  that  the  accident 

the  work  wae   being   done  with  was  wholly  due  to  the  man's  own 

reasonable  care.  want  of  oare. 
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lawful  man  must  be  fixed  with  regard  to  other  men's 
normal  powers  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  abnormal 
infirmity  can  make  a  difference  only  when  it  is  shown  that 
in  the  particular  case  it  was  appaiynt. 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  clear  that  greater  care  is  Bistino- 

,        tion  where 

required  of  us  when  it  does  appear  that  we  are  dealing  the  person 
with  persons  of  less  than  ordinary  faculty.     Thus  if  a  man  ^tice  of** 
driving  sees  that  a  blind  man,  an  aged  man,  or  a  cripple  is  ^^^  ^ 
crossing  the  road  ahead,  he  must  govern  his  course  and  an  infirm 
speed  accordingly.     He  will  not  discharge  himself,  in  the  person, 
event  of  a  mishap,  merely  by  showing  that  a  young  and 
active  man  with  good  sight  would  have  come  to  no  harm. 
In  like  manner  if  one  sees  a  child,  or  other  person  mani- 
festly incapable  of  normal  discretion,  exposed  to  risk  from 
one's  action,  it  seems  that  proportionate  care  is  required  ; 
and  it  further  seems  on  principle  immaterial  that  the  child 
would  not  be  there  but  for  the  carelessness  of  some  parent 
or  guardian  or  his  servant.     These  propositions  are  not 
supported  by  any  distinct  authority  in  our  law  that  I  am 
aware  of  {p).    But  they  seem  to  follow  from  admitted 
principles,  and  to  throw  some  light  on  questions  which 
arise  under  the  head  of  contributory  negligence. 


in. — Contributory  Negligence. 

In  order  that  a  man's  negligence  may  entitle  another  Actionable 
to  a  remedy  against  him,  that  other  must  have  suffered  m^t^^ 
harm  whereof  this  negligence  is  a  proximate  cause.     Now  J^J^^f  *^ 
I  may  be  negligent,  and  my  negligence  may  be  the  occa-  ^^^  • 
sion  of  some  one  suffering  harm,  and  yet  the  immediate  plaintiff's 
cause  of  the  damage  may  be  not  my  want  of  care  but  his  ^(^^^  ' 

{p)  In  the  United  States  there  is      Oooley  on  Torts,  683;  Beven  oa 
some:  see  Wharton,  {§  307,  310;      Negligence,  8. 
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immediate  own.  Had  I  been  careful  to  begin  with,  he  would  not 
Tev^y!^  have  been  in  danger ;  but  had  he,  being  so  put  in  danger, 
used  reasonable  care  for  his  own  safety  or  that  of  his 
property,  the  damage  ^would  still  not  have  happened. 
Thus  my  original  negligence  is  a  comparatively  remote 
cause  of  the  harm,  and  as  things  turn  out  the  proxi- 
mate cause  is  the  sufferer's  own  fault,  or  rather  (since 
a  man  is  under  no  positive  duty  to  be  careful  in  his 
own  interest)  he  cannot  ascribe  it  to  the  fault  of  another. 
In  a  state  of  facts  answering  this  general  description 
the  person  harmed  is  by  the  rule  of  the  common  law 
not  entitled  to  any  remedy.  He  is  said  to  be  "  guilty 
of  contributory  negligence;"  a  phrase  well  established 
in  our  forensic  usage,  though  not  free  from  objection. 
It  rather  suggests,  as  the  ground  of  the  doctrine,  that  a 
man  who  does  not  take  ordinary  care  for  his  own  safety 
is  to  be  in  a  manner  punished  for  his  carelessness  by 
disability  to  sue  any  one  else  whose  carelessness  was 
concerned  in  producing  the  damage.  But  this  view 
is  neither  a  reasonable  one,  nor  supported  by  modem 
authority,  and  it  is  already  distinctiy  rejected  by  writers 
of  no  small  weight  (q).  And  it  stands  ill  with  the 
common  practice  of  our  courts,  founded  on  constant  expe- 
rience of  the  way  in  which  this  question  presents  itself  in 
real  life.  "  The  received  and  usual  way  of  directing  a 
jury  ...  is  to  say  that  if  the  plaintiff  could,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  such  care  and  skill  as  he  was  bound  to  exercise,  have 
avoided  the  consequence  of  the  defendant's  negligence,  he 
cannot  recover  "  (r).  That  is  to  say,  he  is  not  to  lose  his 
remedy  merely  because  he  has  been  negligent  at  some 

(q)  See  Campbell,  180 ;   Horaoe  delietOf  though  not  without  antho- 

Smith)  226 ;  and  Wharton,  §  300  rity,    is    likewise   confusing    and 

tgg,  who  grvea  the  same  oondu-  objeotionable. 
Biona  in  a  more  elaborate  form.  (r)  Lord  Blackbom,  3  App.  Oa. 

The  nee  of  snch  phraaee  aa  in  pari  at  p.  1207. 
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stage  of  the  business,  though  without  that  negligence  the 
subsequent  events  might  not  or  could  not  have  happened ; 
but  only  if  he  has  been  negligent  in  the  final  stage  and 
at  the  decisive  point  of  the  event,  so  that  the  mischief,  as 
and  when  it  happens,  is  immediately  due  to  his  own  want 
of  care  and  not  to  the  defendant's.  Again  the  penal 
theory  of  contributory  negligence  fails  to  account  for  the 
accepted  qualification  of  the  rule,  "  namely,  that  though 
the  plaintiff  may  have  been  guilty  of  negligence,  and 
although  that  negligence  may  in  fact  have  contributed 
to  the  accident,  yet  if  the  defendant  could  in  the  result, 
by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  have 
avoided  the  mischief  which  happened,  the  plaintifiE's  neg- 
ligence will  not  excuse  him  "  (s).  And  in  a  recent  leading 
case,  of  which  there  will  be  more  to  say,  the  criterion  of 
what  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  is  adopted 
throughout  {t). 

The  element  of  truth  which  the  penal  theory,  as  I  have 
called  it,  presents  in  a  distorted  form,  is  that  the  rule  is 
not  merely  a  logical  deduction,  but  is  founded  in  public 
utility.  "  The  ultimate  justification  of  the  rule  is  in 
reasons  of  policy,  viz.  the  desire  to  prevent  accidents  by 
induciag  each  member  of  the  community  to  act  up  to 
the  standard  of  due  care  set  by  the  law.  If  he  does  not, 
he  is  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  law  '*  (w). 

The  leading  case  which  settled   the    doctrine  in  its  Tufv. 
modem  form  is   Tuff'  v.  JFaunan  {x).     The  action  was     ^'^ 

(«)  Lord  Penzanoe,  Madley  y.  X.  L.  J.,  and  op.  Little  y.  Sackeit 

^  N.  JT,  S.  Co,  (1876)  1  App.  Ca.  (1886)  116  U.  S.  366,  371. 

at  p.  769.  («)  W.  Sohofidd  in  Hary.  Law 

(t)  The  Bemina  (1887)  12  P.  D.  Bey.  iii.  270. 

86,  66  L.  J.  P.  88 ;  affd.  nom.  (x)  2  0.  B.  N.  S.  740,  6  C.  B. 

Milk  y.  Arm»tr<mg  (1888)  13  App.  K.  S.   673,   27  L.  J.  G.  P.   822 

Oa.  1,  67  L.  J.  P.  66 ;   see  eepe-  (1867-8). 
dally  the   jadgment   of   Lindley 
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against  the  pilot  of  a  steamer  in  the  Thames  for  running 
down  the  plaintiff's  barge;  the  plaintiff's  own  evidenoe 
showed  that  there  was  no  look-out  on  the  barge ;  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  steamer  the  evidence  was  conflicting,  but 
according  to  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  she  might  easily 
have  cleared  the  barge.  "Willes  J.  left  it  to  the  jury  to 
say  whether  the  want  of  a  look-out  was  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  if  so,  whether  it  "  directly 
contributed  to  the  accident."  This  was  objected  to  as  too 
favourable  to  the  plaintiff,  but  was  upheld  both  in  the 
full  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.  In  the  considered  judgment  on  appeal  {y)  it 
is  said  that  the  proper  question  for  the  jury  is  "  whether 
the  damage  was  occasioned  entirely  by  the  negligence  or 
improper  conduct  of  the  defendant,  or  whether  the  plaintiff 
himself  so  far  contributed  to  the  misfortune  by  his  own 
negligence  or  want  of  ordinary  and  common  care  and 
caution  that,  but  for  such  negligence  or  want  of  ordinary 
care  and  caution  on  his  part,  the  misfortune  would  not 
have  happened."  But  negligence  will  not  disentitle  the 
plaintiff  to  recover,  unless  it  be  such  that  without  it  the 
harm  complained  of  would  («)  not  have  happened ;  "  nor 
if  the  defendant  might  by  the  exercise  of  care  on  his  part 
have  avoided  the  consequences  of  the  neglect  or  care- 
lessness of  the  plaintiff." 

RadUy  v.        In  Rodley  v.  London  and  North  Western  Railtoay  Co.  (a), 
JR.  cb.        this  doctrine  received  a  striking  confirmation. 

The  defendant  railway  company  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  full  trucks  from  the  siding  of  the  plaintiffs,  colliery 

(y)  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  at  p.  686.  Exchequer  Chamber,  L.  R.  10  Ex. 

(2)  Not  <*  oQuld :  *'  Bee  Beren  on  100,  and  restoring  that  of  the  Court 

Negligence,  132.  of  the  Exchequer,  L.  B.  9  Ex.  71 

(«)  1  App.  Ca.  764,  46  L.  J.  Ex.  (1874-6). 
673,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the 
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ownei«,  and  returning  the  empty  trucks  there.  Over  this 
Biding  was  a  bridge  eight  feet  high  from  the  ground.  On 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  all  the  colliery  men  had  left 
work,  the  servants  of  the  railway  ran  some  trucks  on  the 
siding  and  left  them  there.  One  of  the  plaintifEs'  men 
knew  this,,  but  nothing  was  done  to  remove  the  trucks. 
The  first  of  these  trucks  contained  another  broken-down 
truck,  and  their  joint  height  amounted  to  eleven  feet.  On 
the  Sunday  evening  the  railway  servButs  brought  on  the 
siding  a  line  of  empty  trucks,  and  pushed  on  in  front  of 
them  all  those  previously  left  on  the  siding.  Some  resist- 
ance was  felt,  and  the  power  of  the  engine  pushing  the 
trucks  was  increased.  The  two  trucks  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  not  being  able  to  pa^  under  the  bridge,  struck  it  and 
broke  it  down.  An  action  was  brought  to  recover  damages 
for  the  injury.  The  defence  was  contributory  negligence, 
on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiffs'  servants  ought  to  have 
moved  the  first  set  of  trucks  to  a  safe  place,  or  at  any  rate 
not  have  left  the  piled-up  truck  in  a  dangerous  position. 
The  judge  at  the  trial  told  the  jury  that  the  plaintiffs 
must  satisfy  them  that  the  accident  "happened  by  the 
negligence  of  the  defendants'  servants,  and  without  any 
contributory  negligence  of  their  own ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  was  solely  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendants'  ser- 
vants." 

On  these  facts  and  under  this  direction  the  jury  found 
that  there  was  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiffs,  and  a  verdict  was  entered  for  the  defendants. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  (b)  held  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  contributory  negligence,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  boimd  to  expect  or  provide 
against  the  negligence  of  the  defendants.    The  Exchequer 

{b)  Bramwell  and  Amphlett  BB. 
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Chamber  (c)  held  that  there  was  evidenoe  of  the  plaintiffs 
haying  omitted  to  use  reasonable  precaution,  and  that  the 
direction  given  to  the  jury  was  sufficient.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  it  was  held  {d)  that  there  was  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  jury,  but  the  law  had  not  been  sufficiently  stated 
to  them.  They  had  not  been  clearly  informed,  as  they 
should  have  been,  that  not  every  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  which  in  any  degree  contributes  to  the  mis- 
chief will  bar  him  of  his  remedy,  but  only  such  negligence 
that  the  defendant  could  not  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
care  have  avoided  the  result. 

*'  It  is  true  that  in  part  of  his  summing-up,  the  learned 
judge  pointed  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  engine- 
driver,  in  determining  to  force  his  way  through  the 
obstruction,  as  fit  to  be  considered  by  the  jury  on  the 
question  of  negligence ;  but  he  failed  to  add  that  if  they 
thought  the  engine-driver  might  at  this  stage  of  the 
matter  by  ordinary  care  have  avoided  all  accident,  any 
previous  negligence  of  the  plaintiffs  would  not  preclude 
them  from  recovering. 

^'  In  point  of  fact  the  evidence  was  strong  to  show  that 
this  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  accident,  and  the  juiy 
might  well  think  that  ordinary  care  and  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  engine-driver  would,  notwithstanding  any 
previous  negligence  of  the  plaintiffs  in  leaving  the  loaded- 
up  truck  on  the  line,  have  made  the  accident  impossible. 
The  substantial  defect  of  the  learned  judge's  charge  is  that 
that  question  was  never  put  to  the  jury  "  (c). 

**  Proxi-        This  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  true  ground  of  contribu- 
mate"  or 

(0)  Blaokbum,    MeUor,    Lush,  tracting  his  opinion  in  the  ;Ez. 

Qrove,  Brett,  Aff*^^^^^^  JJ. ;  diss.  Ch.),  and  Lord  Gk>rdon. 
Deninan  J.  {e)  Lord  Penzance,  1  App.  Ca. 

(<Q   By   Lord    Penzance,    Lord  at  p.  760. 
Cidms,  Lord  Blackbnm  (thus  re- 
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tory  negligence  being  a  bar  to  recovery  is  that  it  is  the  "decisive" 
proximate  cause  of  the  mischief;  and  negligence  on  the  ^^^ 
plaintiff's  part  which  is  only  part  of  the  inducing  causes  (/) 
will  not  disable  him.  I  say  "  the  proximate  cause,"  con- 
sidering the  term  as  now  established  by  usage  and 
authority.  But  I  would  still  suggest,  as  I  did  in  the 
first  edition,  that  "  decisive "  might  convey  the  meaning 
more  exactly.  For  if  the  defendant's  original  negligence 
were  so  far  remote  from  the  plaintiff's  damage  as  not  to  be 
part  at  least  of  its  "  proximate  cause "  within  the  more 
general  meaning  of  that  term,  the  plaintiff  would  not  have 
any  case  at  all,  and  the  question  of  contributory  negligence 
could  not  arise.  We  shall  immediately  see,  moreover,  that 
independent  negligent  acts  of  A.  and  B.  may  both  be 
proximate  in  respect  of  harm  suffered  by  Z.,  though  either 
of  them,  if  conmiitted  by  Z.  himself,  would  have  prevented 
him  from  having  any  remedy  for  the  other.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  term  "proximate"  is  not  used  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  in  fixing  a  negligent  defendant's 
liability  and  a  negligent  plaintiff's  disability. 

The  plaintiff's  negligence,  if  it  is  to  disable  him,  has 
to  be  somehow  more  proximate  than  the  defendant's.  It 
seems  dangerously  ambiguous  to  use  "  proximate  "  in  a 
special  emphatic  sense  without  further  or  otherwise  marking 
the  difference.  If  we  said  "  decisive  "  we  should  at  any 
rate  avoid  this  danger. 

It  would  seem  that  a  person  who  has  by  his  own  act  or  Self- 
default  deprived  himself  of  ordinary  ability  to  avoid  the  S»bility 
consequences  of  another's  negligence  can  be  in  no  better  ^^^^^^ 
position  than  if,  having  such  ability,  he  had  failed  to  quencea  of 

,  ,  .  ,     another*a 

avoid  them ;  unless,  indeed,  the  other  has  notice  of  his  negli- 
inability  in  time  to  use  care  appropriate  to  the  emergency ;  8^^®' 

(/)  Or,  as  Mr.  Wharton  puts  it,  not  a  cause  but  a  condition. 
P.  D  D 
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in  which  ease  the  failure  to  use  that  care  is  the  decisive 
negligence.  A.  and  B.  are  driving  in  opposite  directions 
on  the  same  road  on  a  dark  night.  B.  is  driving  at  a 
dangerous  speed,  and  A.  is  asleep,  but  B.  cannot  see  that 
he  is  asleep.  Suppose  that  A.,  had  he  been  awake,  might 
have  avoided  a  collision  by  ordinary  care  notwithstanding 
B.'s  negligence.  Can  A.  be  heard  to  say  that  there  is  no 
contributory  negligence  on  his  part  because  he  was  asleep  P 
It  seems  not.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  same 
thing  takes  place  by  daylight  or  on  a  fine  moonlight  night, 
so  that  B.  would  with  common  care  and  attention  perceive 
A.'s  condition.  Here  B.  would  be  bound,  it  seems,  to  use 
special  caution  no  less  than  if  A.  had  been  disabled,  say 
by  a  sudden  paralytic  stroke,  without  default  of  his  own. 
So  if  a  man  meets  a  runaway  horse,  he  cannot  tell  whether 
it  is  loose  by  negligence  or  by  inevitable  accident,  nor  can 
this  make  any  difPerence  to  what  a  prudent  man  could 
or  would  do,  nor,  therefore,  to  the  legal  measure  of  the 
diligence  required  (g). 

EarUep  Cases  earlier  than  Tuff  v.  Warman  (h)  are  now  material 

tions:  "  only  as  illustrations.  A  celebrated  one  is  the  "donkey 
:Davie8  V.  case,"  Davies  v.  Mann  (i).  There  the  plaintiff  had  turned 
his  ass  loose  in  a  highway  with  its  forefeet  fettered,  and  it 
was  run  over  by  the  defendant's  waggon,  going  at  "  a 
smartish  pace."  It  was  held  a  proper  direction  to  the 
jury  that,  whatever  they  thought  of  the  plaintifiE's  conduct, 
he  was  still  entitled  to  his  remedy  if  the  accident  might 
have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  on  the 
part  of  the  driver.  Otherwise  "  a  man  might  justify  the 
driving  over  goods  left  on  a  public  highway,  or  even  over 

iff)  Cp.  Mr.  W.  Sohofield'8  article      G.  P.  322. 
in  Harv.  Law  Her.  iii.  263.  (t)  10  M.  &  W.  646,   12  L.  J. 

(A)  6  0.  B.  N.  S.  673,  27  L.  J.      Ex.  10  (1842). 
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a  man  lying  asleep  there,  or  the  purposely  ninning  against 
a  carriage  going  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road "  (j) .  "With 
this  may  be  compared  the  not  much  later  case  of  Mayor  of 
Cokheater  v.  JBrooke  (A),  where  it  was  laid  down  (among 
many  other  matters)  that  if  a  ship  runs  on  a  bed  of 
oysters  in  a  river,  and  could  with  due  care  and  skill  have 
passed  clear  of  them,  the  fact  of  the  oyster-bed  being  a 
nuisance  to  the  navigation  does  not  afford  an  excuse. 
The  facts  of  Daviea  v.  Mann  suggest  many  speculative 
variations,  and  the  decision  has  been  much  and  not  always 
wisely  discussed  in  America,  though  uniformly  followed 
in  this  country  (/). 

Butterfield  v.  FoiTester  (m)  is  a  good  example  of  obvious  ButurftU 
fault  on  both  sides,  where  the  plaintiff's  damage  was  im*  tir, 
mediately  due  to  his  own  want  of  c€u:e.  The  defendant 
had  put  up  a  pole  across  a  public  thoroughfare  in  Derby, 
which  he  had  no  right  to  do.  The  plaintiff  was  riding 
that  way  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  August,  when 
dusk  was  coming  on,  but  the  obstruction  was  still  visible  a 
hundred  yards  off :  he  was  riding  violently,  came  against 
the  pole,  and  fell  with  his  horse.  It  was  left  to  the  jury 
whether  the  plaintiff,  riding  with  reasonable  and  ordinary 
oaxey  could  have  seen  and  avoided  the  obstruction ;  if  they 
thought  he  could,  they  were  to  find  for  the  defendant; 
and  they  did  so.  The  judge's  direction  was  affirmed  on 
motion  for  a  new  trial.  "  One  person  being  in  fault  will 
not  dispense  with  another's  using  ordinary  care  for  him- 
self." Here  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  position  of  the 
pole  across  the  road  was  not  a  proximate  cause  of  the  fall. 

{/)  Parke  B.,  10  M.  &  W.  at  p.  (A)  7  Q.  B.  339,  876,  16  L.  J. 

549 ;  cp.  his  judgment  in  Bridge  ▼.       Q.  B.  69. 

Grand  Junction  £,  Co,  (1838)  3  M.  (Q  See  Harv.  Law  Bev.  iii.  272 

&  W.  at  p.  248.  —276. 

(m)  n  East  60  (1809). 

dd2 
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But  it  was  not  the  whole  proximate  cause.  The  other  and 
decisive  cause  which  concurred  was  the  plaintiff's  failure  to 
see  and  avoid  the  pole  in  his  way. 

On  the  whole,  then,  if  the  plaintiff's  "  fault,  whether  of 
omission  or  of  commission,  has  been  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  injury,  he  is  without  remedy  against  one  also  in 
the  wrong  "  (n).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  defendant's 
fault  has  been  the  proximate  cause  he  is  not  excused 
merely  by  showing  that  the  plaintiff's  fault  at  some 
earlier  stage  created  the  opportimity  for  the  fault  which 
was  that  cause  (o).  If  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether 
the  plaintiff's  or  the  defendant's  negligence  were  the 
proximate  (or  decisive)  cause  of  the  damage,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  succeed  because  he  has  failed 
to  prove  that  he  has  been  injured  by  the  defendant's 
negligence  (p).  On  the  other  hand  it  might  be  suggested 
that,  since  contributory  negligence  is  a  matter  of  defence 
of  which  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  defendant  (q),  the 
defendant  would  in  such  a  case  have  failed  to  make 
out  his  defence,  and  the  plaintiff,  having  proved  that  the 
defendant's  negligence  was  a  proximate  cause  if  not  the 
whole  proximate  cause  of  his  damage,  would  still  be 
entitled  to  succeed.  The  defendant  must  allege  and  prove 
not  merely  that  the  plaintiff  was  negligent,  but  that  the 
plaintiff  could  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  have 
avoided  the  consequences  of  the  defendant's  negligence  (r). 
It  is  a  question,  either  way,  whether  the  plaintiff  shall 
recover  his  whole  damages  or  nothing,  for  the  common 

(n)  Little  ▼.  Saekett  (1886)  116  {q)  Loid  Wateon  (Lord  Black- 

U.    S.    866,    371 ;    Butterfield   r.  bum  agreeing),  Wakelin  v.  X.  %  8, 

Forrester,  above.  W.  £,  Co.  (1886)  12  App.  Ga.  at 

(o)  Badley  v.  X.  #  N,  W,  JR.  Co.;  pp.  47—49. 

Daviet  y.  Mann.  (r)  Bridge  v.  Grand  Jttnction  £, 

(p)  PerLindlejL.  J.,  TheBemina,  Co.  (1838)  3  M.  &  W.  248. 
12  P.  D.  68,  89. 
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law,  whether  reafionably  or  not  («),  has  made  no  provision 
for  apportioning  damages  in  such  oases.  A  learned  writer 
(whose  preference  for  being  anonymous  I  respect  but 
regret)  has  suggested  that  "  hardly  sufficient  attention  has 
been  paid  herein  to  the  distinction  between  cases  where 
the  negligent  acts  are  simultaneous  and  those  where  they 
are  successive.  In  regard  to  the  former  class,  such  as 
Dubttny  Wicklow  8c  Wexford  Ry.  Co.  v.  Slattefy  (t),  or  the 
case  of  two  persons  colliding  at  a  street  comer,  the  rule  is, 
that  if  the  plaintiff  could  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care 
have  avoided  the  accident  he  cannot  recover.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  class  of  cases,  such  as  Davies  y.  Mann  {u)  and 
Radley  v.  i.  8f  N.  W,  Ry.  Co.  (a?),  the  rule  may  be  stated 
thus :  that  he  who  last  has  an  opportunity  of  avoiding  the 
accident^  notwit/istanding  the  negligence  of  the  other^  is  solely 
responsible.  And  the  ground  of  both  rules  is  the  same : 
that  the  law  looks  to  the  proximate  cause,  or,  in  other 
words,  will  not  measure  out  responsibility  in  halves  or 
other  fractions,  but  holds  that  person  liable  who  was  in  the 
main  the  cause  of  the  injury  "  (y). 

Another  kind  of  question  arises  where  a  person  is 
injured  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  by  the  combined 
effects  of  the  negligence  of  two  persons,  of  whom  the  one 
is  not  responsible  for  the  other.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  A.  could  avail  himself,  as  against  Z.  who  has  been 
injured  without  any  want  of  due  care  on  his  own  part,  of 
the  so-called  contributory  negligence  of  a  third  person  B. 
"  It  is  true  you  were  injured  by  my  negligence,  but  it 
would  not  have  happened  if  B.  had  not  been  negligent 
also,  therefore  you  cannot  sue  me,  or  at  all  events  not 

(»)  See  per  Lindlejr  L.  J.,  12  P.  {x)  1  App.  Ca.  764, 46  L.  J.  Ex. 

D.  89.  678. 

{t)  3  App.  Ca.  U65.  (y)  L.  Q.  R.  v.  87. 

(tt)  12  M.  &  W.  646. 
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apart  from  B."  Eeoent  authority  is  deoidedlj  against 
allowing  such  a  defence,  and  in  one  particular  class  of  cases 
it  has  been  emphatically  disallowed.  It  must,  however, 
be  open  to  A.  to  answer  to  Z. :  "  Ton  were  not  injured 
by  my  negligence  at  all,  but  only  and  wholly  by  B.'s."  It 
seems  to  be  a  question  of  fact  rather  than  of  law  what 
respective  degrees  of  connexion,  in  kind  and  degree, 
between  the  damage  sufPered  by  Z.  and  the  independent 
negligent  conduct  of  A.  and  B.  will  make  it  proper  to  say 
that  Z.  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  A.  alone,  or  of 
B.  alone,  or  of  both  A.  and  B.  But  if  this  last  conclusion 
be  arrived  at,  it  is  now  quite  clear  that  Z.  can  sue  both  A. 
and  B.  (z). 

The  ex-  In  a  case  now  overruled,  a  different  doctrine  was  set  up 

Soctrineof  which,  although  never  willingly  received  and  seldom  acted 
cation**^"  ^^>  remained  of  more  or  less  authority  for  nearly  forty 
years.  The  supposed  rule  was  that  if  A.  is  travelling 
in  a  vehicle,  whether  carriage  or  ship,  which  belongs  to  B. 
and  is  xmder  the  control  of  B.'s  servants,  and  A.  is  injured 
in  a  collision  with  another  vehicle  belonging  to  Z.,  and 
under  the  control  of  Z.'s  servants,  which  collision  is  caused 
partly  by  the  negligence  of  B.'s  servants  and  partly  by 
that  of  Z.'s  servants,  A.  cannot  recover  against  Z.  The 
passenger,  it  was  said,  must  be  considered  as  having  in 
some  sense  "  identified  himself"  with  the  vehicle  in  which 
he  has  chosen  to  travel,  so  that  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
plaining of  any  outsider's  negligence  he  is  not  in  any 
better  position  than  the  person  who  has  the  actual  con- 
trol («).      It  is  very  difficult  to  see  what  this  supposed 

(z)  Little  y.  JETaekett  (1886)   116  115,  18  L.  J.  G.  P.  336. 

U.    S.    366 ;    Mills   y.   Armstrong  (a)  Jndgments  in   Thorogood  y. 

(1888)  13  App.  Oa.  1,  overruling  Bryan^  see  12  P.  D.  at  pp.  64—67, 

Thorogood  y.  Bryan  (1849)  8  C.  B.  13  App.  Ca.  at  pp.  6,  1,  17. 
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^^ideniifioation"  really  meant.  With  regard  to  any  actual 
facts  or  intentions  of  parties,  it  is  plainly  a  figment.  No 
passenger  carried  for  hire  intends  or  expects  to  be  answer- 
able for  the  negligence  of  the  driver,  guard,  conductor, 
master,  or  whoever  the  person  in  charge  may  be.  He 
naturally  intends  and  justly  expects,  on  the  contrary,  to 
hold  every  such  person  and  his  superiors  answerable  to 
himself.  Why  that  right  should  exclude  a  concurrent  right 
against  other  persons  who  have  also  been  negligent  in  the 
same  transaction  was  never  really  explained.  Yet  the 
eminent  judges  (i)  who  invented  'identification''  must 
have  meant  something.  They  would  seem  to  have  assumed, 
rather  than  concluded,  that  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to 
show,  even  in  a  case  where  no  negligence  of  his  own  was 
alleged,  that  the  defendant's  negligence  was  not  only  a 
cause  of  the  damage  sustained,  but  the  whole  of  the  cause. 
But  this  is  not  so.  The  strict  analysis  of  the  proximate  or 
inmiediate  cause  of  the  event,  the  inquiry  who  could  last 
have  prevented  the  mischief  by  the  exercise  of  due  care, 
is  relevant  only  where  the  defendant  says  that  the  plaintiff 
suffered  by  his  own  negligence.  Where  negligent  acts  of 
two  or  more  independent  persons  have  between  them 
caused  damage  to  a  third,  the  sufferer  is  not  driven  to 
apply  any  such  analysis  to  find  out  whom  he  can  sue.  He 
is  entitled — of  course  within  the  limits  set  by  the  general 
rules  as  to  remoteness  of  damage — ^to  sue  all  or  any  of  the 
negligent  persons.  It  is  no  concern  of  his  whether  there 
is  any  duty  of  contribution  or  indemnity  as  between  those 
persons,  though  in  any  case  he  plainly  cannot  recover  in 
the  whole  more  than  his  whole  damage. 

The  phrase  "  contributory  negligence  of  a  third  person," 
which  has  sometimes  been  used,  must  therefore  be  rejected 
as  misleading.    Peter,  being  sued  by  Andrew  for  causing 
(b)  Coltman,  Manle,  Cresswell,  and  Yaughan  WilUams  JJ. 
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In'm  haxm  by  negligence,  may  prove  if  he  can  that  not  hid 
negligence,  but  wholly  and  only  John's,  harmed  Andrew. 
It  is  useless  for  him  to  show  that  John's  negligence  wad 
"contributory"  to  the  harm,  except  so  far  as  evidence 
which  proved  this,  though  failing  to  prove  more,  might 
practically  tend  to  reduce  the  damages. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  determining 
whether  harm  has  been  caused  by  A.'s  and  B.'s  negligence 
together,  or  by  A.'s  or  B.'s  alone.  The  question  is  essen- 
tially one  of  fact.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  joint 
negligence  should  not  be  successive  as  well  as  simultaneous, 
and  there  is  some  authority  to  show  that  it  may  be.  A 
wrongful  or  negligent  voluntary  act  of  Peter  may  create 
a  state  of  things  giving  an  opportunity  for  another  wrong- 
ful or  negligent  act  of  John,  as  well  as  for  pure  accidents. 
If  harm  is  then  caused  by  John's  act,  which  act  is  of  a 
kind  that  Peter  might  have  reasonably  foreseen,  Peter  and 
John  may  both  be  liable ;  and  this  whether  John's  act  be 
wilful  or  not,  for  many  kinds  of  negligent  and  wilfully 
wrongful  acts  are  unhappily  common,  and  a  prudent  man 
cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  probability  that  somebody  will 
commit  them  if  temptation  is  put  in  the  way.  One  is  not 
entitled  to  make  obvious  occasions  for  negligence.  A. 
leaves  the  flap  of  a  cellar  in  an  insecure  position  on  a  high- 
way where  all  manner  of  persons,  adult  and  infant,  wise 
and  foolish,  are  accustomed  to  pass.  B.  in  carelessly 
passing,  or  playing  with  the  flap,  brings  it  down  on  him- 
self, or  on  C.  In  the  former  case  B.  has  su£Pered  from  his 
own  negligence  and  cannot  sue  A.  In  the  latter  B.  is 
liable  to  C,  but  it  may  well  be  that  a  prudent  man  in  A.'8 
place  would  have  foreseen  and  guarded  against  the  risk  of 
a  thing  so  left  exposed  in  a  public  place  being  meddled 
with  by  some  careless  person,  and  if  a  jury  is  of  that 
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opinion  A.  may  also  be  liable  to  C.  (c).  Wbere  A.  placed 
a  dangerous  obstruction  in  a  road,  and  it  was  removed  by 
some  unexplained  act  of  an  unknown  third  person  to 
another  part  of  the  same  road  where  Z.,  a  person  lawfully 
using  the  road,  came  against  it  in  the  dark  and  was  injured, 
A.  was  held  liable  to  Z.,  though  there  was  nothing  to 
show  whether  the  third  person's  act  was  or  was  not  lawful 
or  done  for  a  lawful  purpose  (d). 

Another  special  class  of  cases  requires  consideration.     If  Aoddente 

,  ,  ,  toohildren 

A.  is  a  child  of  tender  years  (or  other  person  incapable  of  in  custodj 
taking  ordinary  care  of  himself),  but  in  the  custody  of  M., 

an  adult,  and  one  or  both  of  them  suffer  harm  under 
circumstances  tending  to  prove  negligence  on  the  part  of 
Z.,  and  also  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  M.  (<?), 
Z.  will  not  be  liable  to  A.  if  M.'s  negligence  alone  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  mischief.  Therefore  if  M.  could, 
by  such  reasonable  diligence  as  is  commonly  expected  of 
persons  having  the  care  of  young  children,  have  avoided 
the  consequences  of  Z.'s  negligence,  A.  is  not  entitled  to 
sue  Z. :  and  this  not  because  M.'s  negligence  is  imputed  by 
a  fiction  of  law  to  A.,  who  by  the  hypothesis  is  incapable 
of  either  diligence  or  negligence,  but  because  the  needful 
foimdation  of  liability  is  wanting,  namely,  that  Z.'s  negli- 
gence, and  not  something  else  for  which  Z.  is  not  answer- 
able and  which  Z.  had  no  reason  to  anticipate,  should  be 
the  proximate  cause. 

Now  tak:e  the  case  of  a  child  not  old  enough  to  use  ordi-  Ghildron 

{e)  Hughes  v.  Maefie  (1863)  2  H.  (<?)   Watte  v.  N.  E.  R,  Co,  (1869) 

&  C.  744,  33  L.  J.  Ex.  177;  and  Ex.  Ch.  E.  B.  &  E.  719,  27  L.  J. 

Bee  Clark  v.  Chambers  (1878)  3  Q.  Q.  B.  417,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  268. 

B.  D.  at  pp.  330—836,  p.  43,  This  case  is  expreeslj  left  un- 
above ;  Dixon  v.  Bell^  5  M.  &  S.  touched  by  Milh  v.  Armstrong ^  13 
198,  p.  437,  below.  App.  Ca.  1  (see  at  pp.  10,  19),  67 

(rf)  Chrk  V.  Chambers,  last  note.        L.  J.  P.  66. 
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kc,  ni'  nary  care  for  its  own  safety,  windi  hy  the  careleflsness  of 
the  penon  in  charge  of  it  is  allowed  to  go  alone  in  a  plaoe 
where  it  is  exposed  to  danger.  If  the  diild  oomee  to 
harm,  does  the  antecedent  n^ligence  of  the  custodian 
make  any  difference  to  the  legal  lesolt?  On  principle 
sorely  not,  nnless  a  case  can  he  conceived  in  which  that 
negligence  is  the  proximate  cause.  The  defendant's  duty 
can  he  measured  hy  his  notice  of  special  risk  and  his 
means  of  avoiding  it ;  there  is  no  reason  for  making  it 
vary  with  the  diligence  or  negligence  of  a  third  person  in 
giving  occasion  for  the  risk  to  exist.  If  the  defendant  is 
so  negligent  that  an  adult  in  the  plaintiff's  position  could 
not  have  saved  himseU  by  reasonable  care,  he  is  liable. 
If  he  is  aware  of  the  plaintiff's  helplessness,  and  fails  to 
use  such  special  precaution  as  is  reasonably  possible,  then 
also,  we  submit,  he  is  liable.  If  he  did  not  know,  and 
could  not  with  ordinary  diligence  have  known,  the  plain- 
tiff to  be  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself  (/),  and  has 
used  such  diligence  as  would  he  sufficient  towards  an 
adult ;  or  if,  being  aware  of  the  danger,  he  did  use  such 
additional  caution  as  he  reasonably  could ;  or  if  the  facts 
were  such  that  no  additional  caution  was  practicable,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  negligence  according  to  the  ordinary 
standard  (^),  then  the  defendant  is  not  liable. 

No  English  decision  has  been  met  with  that  goes  the 
length  of  depriving  a  child  of  redress  on  the  ground  that 
a  third  person  negligently  allowed  it  to  go  alone  (A).    In 

(/]  This  might  happen  in  yarioas  not)  that  there  was  no  evidenoe  of 

ways,  bj  reason  of   darkness  or  negligence  at  all. 

ollie^rwise.  (A)  Mangan  y.  AtterUm  (1866)  L. 

(^)  SinpUtonr.  E.  C,  R,  Co.  (1889)  R.  1  Ex.  239,  35  L.  J.  Ex.  161, 

7  0.  B.  N.  S.  287,  is  a  case  of  this  comes  near  it.    Bat  that  case  went 

kind^  as  it  was  decided  not  on  the  partly  on  the  g^und  of  the  damage 

fiction  of  imputing  a  third  person's  being  too  remote,  and  since  Clark 

iv^^ligence  to  a  child,  bnt  on  the  y.  Chambers  (1878)  3  Q.  B.  D.  327, 

groimd  (whether  rightly  taken  or  47  L.  J.  Q.  B.  427,  iupra^  p.  43,  it 


i 
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America  there  have  been  such  decisionB  in  Massachu- 
setts (t),  New  York,  and  elsewhere:  "but  there  are  as 
many  decisions  to  the  contrary  "  (j) :  and  it  is  submitted 
that  both  on  principle  and  according  to  the  latest  authority 
of  the  highest  tribunals  in  both  countries  they  are  right. 


In  one  peculiar  case  (A;)  the  now  exploded  doctrine  of  ^•w^- 
"  identification  "  (/)  was  brought  in,  gratuitously  as  it  would 
seem.  The  plaintiff  was  a  platelayer  working  on  a  rail- 
way ;  the  railway  company  was  by  statute  bound  to  main- 
tain a  fence  to  prevent  animals  (m)  from  straying  off  the 
adjoining  land ;  the  defendant  was  an  adjacent  owner  who 
kept  pigs.  The  fence  was  insufficient  to  keep  out  pigs  (/i). 
Some  pigs  of  the  defendant's  found  their  way  on  to  the 
line,  it  did  not  appear  how,  and  upset  a  trolly  worked  by 
hand  on  which  the  plaintiff  and  others  were  riding  back 
from  their  work.    The  plaintiff's  case  appears  to  be  bad  on 


is  of  doubtful  authority.  For  oiir 
own  part  we  think  it  is  not  law. 

(•)  Holmes,  The  Common  Law, 
128. 

(J)  BigelowL.  G.  729,  and  see 
Horace  Smith  241.  In  Vermont 
{Bobinson  y.  C<me,  22  Vt.  213,  224, 
ap,  Gooley  on  Torts,  681)  the  view 
maintained  in  the  text  is  distinctly 
taken.  '^We  are  satisfied  that, 
although  a  child  or  idiot  or  lunatic 
may  to  some  extent  have  escaped 
into  the  highway,  through  the 
fault  or  negligence  of  his  keeper, 
and  so  be  improperly  there,  yet  if 
he  is  hurt  by  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant,  he  is  not  precluded  from 
his  redress.  If  one  know  that 
such  a  person  is  on  the  highway, 
or  on  a  railway,  he  is  bound  to  a 
proportionate  degree  of  watchful- 
ness, and  what  would  be  but  ordi- 


nary neglect  in  regard  to  one 
whom  the  defendant  supposed  a 
person  of  full  age  and  capacity, 
would  be  gross  neglect  as  to  a  child, 
or  one  known  to  be  incapable  of 
escaping  danger."  So,  too,  Bige- 
low  730. 

{k)  Child  V.  Ream  (1874)  L.  R. 
9  Ex.  176,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  100. 

(/)  P.  406,  above. 

{m)  "  Cattle,"  held  by  the  Court 
to  include  pigs. 

(n)  That  is,  pigs  of  average 
vigour  and  obstinacy;  see  per 
Bramwell  B.,  whose  judgment 
(pp.  181,  182)  is  almost  a  carica- 
ture of  the  general  idea  of  the 
<<  reasonable  man."  It  was  al- 
leged, but  not  found  as  a  fact,  that 
the  defendant  had  previously  been 
warned  by  some  one  of  his  pigs 
being  on  the  line. 
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one  or  both  of  two  grounds ;  there  was  no  proof  of  actual 
negligence  on  the  defendant's  part,  and  even  if  his 
common-law  duty  to  fence  was  not  altogether  superseded, 
as  regards  that  boimdarj,  by  the  Act  casting  the  duty  on 
the  railway  company,  he  was  entitled  to  assume  that  the 
company  would  perform  their  duty ;  and  also  the  damage 
was  too  remote  (o).  But  the  groimd  actually  taken  was 
"  that  the  servant  can  be  in  no  better  position  than  the 
master  when  he  is  using  the  master's  property  for  the 
master's  purposes,"  or  "  the  plaintiff  is  identified  with  the 
land  which  he  was  using  for  his  own  convenience."  This 
ground  would  now  clearly  be  untenable. 

"^1"^*^  The  common  law  rule  of  contributory  negligence  is 
dividing  unknown  to  the  maritime  law  administered  in  courts  of 
Admiralty  jurisdiction.  Under  a  rough  working  rule 
commonly  called  judicimn  ru^ticum,  and  apparently  de- 
rived from  early  medieval  codes  or  customs,  with  none  of 
which,  however,  it  coincides  in  its  modem  application  {p)y 
the  loss  is  equally  divided  in  cases  of  collision  where  both 
ships  are  found  to  have  been  in  fault.  It  seems  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  old  maritime  law  made  any  distinc- 
tion between  cases  of  negKgence  and  of  pure  accident. 
However  that  may  be,  the  rule  dates  from  a  time  when 
any  more  refined  working  out  of  principles  was  impos- 
sible {q).    As  a  rule  of  thumb,  which  frankly  renounces 

(0)  Note  in  Addison  on  Torts,  This  may  have  been  practioaUy  bo 

6th  ed.  27.  in  the  firat  half  of  the  centorj-,  but 

[p)   Marsden    on    GollisionB   at  it  is  neither  a  complete  nor  a  cor- 

Sea,  oh.  5  (2nd  ed.),  and  see  an  rect  version  of  the  law  laid  down 

article  by  the  same  writer  in  L.  Q.  in  Tuff  y.  Warman,  6  G.  B.  N.  S. 

R.  ii.  367.  673,  27  L.  J.  G.  P.  322.    As  long 

{g)  Writers    on    maritime    law  agoas  1838  it  was  distinctly  pointed 

state  the  role  of  the  common  law  out  that  '*  there  may  have  been 

to  be  that  when  both  ships  are  in  negligence  in  both  parties,  and  yet 

fault  neither  can  recover  anything.  the  plaintiff  may  be  entitled  to 
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the  pretence  of  being  anything  more,  it  is  not  amiss,  and 
it  appears  to  be  generally  accepted  by  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns. By  the  Judicature  Act,  1873  (r),  it  is  expressly 
preserved  in  the  Admiralty  Division. 

IV. — Auxiliart/  Rules  and  Presumptions. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under  which  the  normal  Action 
standard  of  a  reasonable  man's  prudence  is  peculiarly  diffioulty 
difficult  to  apply,  by  reason  of  one  party's  choice  of  alter-  ^'JtwJ 
natives,  or  opportunities  of  judgment,  being  affected  by  °®fi^^" 
the  conduct  of  the  other.  Such  difficulties  occur  mostly 
in  questions  of  contributory  negligence.  In  the  first 
place,  a  man  who  by  another's  want  of  care  finds 
himself  in  a  position  of  imminent  danger  cannot  be 
held  guilty  of  negligence  merely  because  in  that  emer- 
gency he  does  not  act  in  the  best  way  to-  avoid 
the  danger.  That  which  appears  the  best  way  to  a 
court  examining  the  matter  afterwards  at  leisure  and 
with  full  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  obvious  even  to  a 
prudent  and  skilful  man  on  a  sudden  alarm.  Still  less 
can  the  party  whose  fault  brought  on  the  risk  be  heard 
to  complain  of  the  other's  error  of  judgment.  This  rule 
has  been  chiefiy  applied  in  maritime  cases,  where  a  ship 
placed  in  peril  by  another's  improper  navigation  has  at 
the  last  moment  taken  a  wrong  course  («) :  but  there  is 
authority  for  it  elsewhere.  A  person  who  finds  the  gates 
of  a  level  railway  crossing  open,  and  is  thereby  misled  into 
thinking  the  line  safe  for  crossing,  is  not  boimd  to  minute 
circumspection,  and  if  he  is  run  over  by  a  train  the  com- 
pany may  be  liable  to  him  although  '^  he  did  not  use  his 

zeooTer:*'  Parke  B.  in  Bridge  y.  («)  The  BytoeU  Cattle  (1879)  4  P. 

Grand  Junetum  £,  Co.  (1838)  8  M«  Div.  219 ;  and  see  other  examples 

&  W.  244,  248.  oollected  in  Marsden  on  OoUisioDa 

(r)  S.  25,  snb-B.  9,    See  howerer  at  Sea,  ch.  5,  2d  ed. 
Marsden,  p.  149. 
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faculties  so  dearly  as  he  might  have  done  under  other 
circumstances  "  (t).  **  One  should  not  be  held  too  strictly 
for  a  hasty  attempt  to  avert  a  suddenly  impending  danger, 
even  though  his  effort  is  ill-judged  "  («). 

No  duty  to      One  miffht  generalize  the  rule  in  some  such  form  as 

anticipate  ,  i       .n     •  -i     i 

negligence  this :  not  only  a  man  cannot  with  impunity  harm  others 
o  o  era.  jjy  jjjg  negligence,  but  his  negligence  cannot  put  them  in 
a  worse  position  with  regard  to  the  estimation  of  default. 
You  shall  not  drive  a  man  into  a  situation  where  there  is 
loss  or  risk  every  way,  and  then  say  that  he  suffered  by 
his  own  imprudence.  Neither  shall  you  complain  that  he 
did  not  foresee  and  provide  against  your  negligence.  We 
are  entitled  to  count  on  the  ordinary  prudence  of  our 
fellow-men  until  we  have  specific  warning  to  the  contrary. 
The  driver  of  a  carriage  assumes  that  other  vehicles  will 
observe  the  rule  of  the  road,  the  master  of  a  vessel  that 
other  ships  will  obey  the  statutory  and  other  rules  of 
navigation,  and  the  like.  And  generally  no  man  is  boimd 
(either  for  the  establishment  of  his  own  claims,  or  to  avoid 
claims  of  third  persons  against  him)  to  use  special  pre- 
caution against  merely  possible  want  of  care  or  skill  on  the 
part  of  other  persons  who  are  not  his  servants  or  under  his 
authority  or  control  (x). 

It  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  negligent  in  a  passenger 
on  a  railway  to  put  his  hand  on  the  door  or  the  window- 
rod,  though  it  might  occur  to  a  very  prudent  man  to  try 
first  whether  it  was  properly  fastened ;  for  it  is  the  com- 
pany's business  to  have  the  door  properly  fastened  (y) 

(0    i^.    -S.    2?.    Co.    V.    JTanleM  0.  P.  121. 

(1874)  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  at  p.  16 ;  cp.  (y)  Gee  v.  Metrop.  R.  Co,  (1878) 

SlatteryU  ca.  (1878)  3  App.  Ga.  at  Ex.  Gh.  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  161,  42 

p.  1193.  L.  J.  Q.  B.  106.    There  was  some 

(fi)  Briggi  v.   Unum  Street  My,  difference  of  opinion  how  far  the 

(1888)  148  Maas.  72,  76.  question  of  oontrihatory  negligence 

{x)  See  Daniel  y.  Metrop.  It.  Co.  in  fact  was  fit  to  be  put  to  the  jnxy. 
(1871)  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  45,  40  L.  J. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  something  goes  wrong  which  does 
not  cause  any  pressing  danger  or  inconvenience,  and  the 
passenger  comes  to  harm  in  endeavouring  to  set  it  right 
himself,  he  cannot  hold  the  company  liable  (s). 

We  have  a  somewhat  diflFerent  case  when  a  person,  Choice  of 
having  an  apparent  dilemma  of  evils  or  risks  put  before  under 
him  by  another's  default,  makes  an  active  choice  between  LioUiot'b 
them.     The  principle  applied  is  not  dissimilar :  it  is  not  ^^^' 
necessarily  and  of  itself  contributory  negligence  to  do 
something  which,  apart  from  the  state  of  things  due  to 
the  defendant's  negligence,  would  be  imprudent. 

The  earliest  case  where  this  point  is  distinctly  raised  Ciayards 
and  treated  by  a  full  court  is  Ckiyards  v.  Dethick  (a).  The 
plaintiff  was  a  cab-owner.  The  defendants,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  drain,  had  opened  a  trench  along  the 
passage  which  afforded  the  only  outlet  from  the  stables 
occupied  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  street.  The  opening  was 
not  fenced,  and  the  earth  and  gravel  excavated  from  the 
trench  were  thrown  up  in  a  bank  on  that  side  of  it  where 
the  free  space  was  wider,  thus  increasing  the  obstruction. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  plaintiff  attempted  to  get  two 
of  his  horses  out  of  the  mews.  One  he  succeeded  in  lead- 
ing out  over  the  gravel,  by  the  advice  of  one  of  the  def  en- 

(z)  This  is  the  principle  applied  4  C.  P.  at  p.  743.    The  plaintiff 

in  Adamt  v.  L,  ^  T.  E.  Co.  (1869)  was  an    otuside    passenger  on    a 

L.  R.  4  C.  P.  739,  38  L.  J.  C.  P.  coach,  and   jumped  off   to  avoid 

277,  though  (it  seems)  not  rightly  what  seemed  an  imminent  upset ; 

in  the  particular  case ;  see  in  Oee  the  coach  was  however  not  upset. 

V.  Metrop.  R,  Co,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  at  It  was  left  to  the  jury  whether  by 

pp.  161,  173,  176.  the    defendant's   fault   he    <'was 

{a)  12  Q.  B.  439  (1848).     The  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to 

rule  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Ellen-  render  what  he  did  a  prudent  pre- 

borough  at  nisi  prius  as  early  as  caution  for  the  purpose  of  self  • 

1816 :  Jone$  y.  Boyee^  1  Stark.  493,  preservation." 
cited  by  Montague  Smith  J.,  L.  R. 
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dants  then  present.  "With  the  other  he  failed,  the  rubbish 
giving  way  and  letting  the  horse  down  into  the  trench. 
Neither  defendant  was  present  at  that  time  (b).  The  jury 
were  directed  "  that  it  could  not  be  the  plaintiff's  duty  to 
refrain  altogether  from  coming  out  of  the  mews  merely 
because  the  defendants  had  made  the  passage  in  some 
degree  dangerous :  that  the  defendants  were  not  entitled 
to  keep  the  occupiers  of  the  mews  in  a  state  of  siege  till 
the  passage  was  declared  safe,  first  creating  a  nuisance 
and  then  excusing  themselves  by  giving  notice  that  there 
was  some  danger :  though,  if  the  plaintiff  had  persisted  in 
running  upon  a  great  and  obvious  danger,  his  action 
could  not  be  maintained."  This  direction  was  approved. 
Whether  the  plaintiff  had  suffered  by  the  defendants' 
negligence,  or  by  his  own  rash  action,  was  a  matter  of 
fact  and  of  degree  properly  left  to  the  jury :  "  the  whole 
question  was  whether  the  danger  was  so  obvious  that  the 
plaintiff  could  not  with  common  prudence  make  the 
attempt."  The  decision  has  been  adversely  criticized  by 
Lord  Bramwell,  but  principle  and  authority  seem  on  the 
whole  to  support  it  (c). 

One  or  two  of  the  railway  cases  grouped  for  practical 
purposes  under  the  catch-word  "  invitation  to  alight " 
have  been  decided,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  principle  that, 
where  a  passenger  is  under  reasonable  apprehension  that  if 
he  does  not  alight  at  the  place  where  he  is  (though  an 
imgaf e  or  unfit  one)  he  will  not  have  time  to  alight  at  all, 
he  may  be  justified  in  taking  the  risk  of  alighting  as  best 
ho  can  at  that  place  (d) ;  notwithstanding  that  he  might, 

(//)  Evidenoe  waa  given  by  the  Negligence,  2d  ed.    I  agree  with 

dofeadants,    but    apparently    not  Mr.  Smith's  observationB  ad  Jin.^ 

believed  by  the  jury,   that   their  p.  279. 

men  expressly  warned  the  plaintiff  (rf)   Eobaon    v.    N.    E,    R.     Co, 

ii.gain£t  the  oonrse  he  took.  (1875-6)  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  271,  274, 

(f)  Bee  Appendix  B.  to  Smith  on  44  L.  J.  Q.  B.  112  (in  2  Q.  B.  Div. 
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by  declining  that  risk  and  letting  himself  be  oairied  on  to 
the  next  station,  have  entitled  himself  to  recover  damages 
for  the  loss  of  time  and  resulting  expense  {e). 

There  has  been  a  line  of  cases  of  this  class  in  the  State  Doctrine 
of  New  York,  where  a  view  is  taken  less  favourable  to  the  York 
plaintifi  than  the  rule  of  Clayarda  v.  Dethick.  If  a  train 
fails  to  stop,  and  only  slackens  speed,  at  a  station  where  it 
is  timed  to  stop,  and  a  passenger  alights  from  it  while  in 
motion  at  the  invitation  of  the  company's  servants  (/),  the 
matter  is  for  the  jury ;  so  if  a  train  does  not  stop  a  reason- 
able time  for  passengers  to  alight,  and  starts  while  one  is 
alighting  (g).  Otherwise  it  is  held  that  the  passenger 
alights  at  his  own  risk.  If  he  wants  to  hold  the  company 
liable  he  must  go  on  to  the  next  station  and  sue  for  the 
resulting  damage  (A). 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  defendant's  negligence 
has  put  the  plaintiff  in  a  situation  of  imminent  peril,  the 
plaintiff  may  hold  the  defendant  liable  for  the  natural 
consequences  of  action  taken  on  the  iBrst  alarm,  though 
such  action  may  turn  out  to  have  been  unnecessary  (t). 
It  is  also  held  that  the  runniag  of  even  an  obvious  and 
great  risk  in  order  to  save  human  life  may  be  justified,  as 
against  those  by  whose  default  that  Ufe  is  put  in  peril  (k). 
And  this  seems  just,  for  a  contrary  doctrine  would  have 

85,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  60) ;  Itose  v.  iV.  (i)  Coulter  v.  JSxpresa  Co.  (1874) 

£.  -R.  Co.  (1876)  2  Ex.  Div.  248,  66  N.  Y.  (11  Sidkels)  686;  Ticomley 

46  L.  J.  Ex.  374.  v.  Central  Fark  E.  R.  Co.  (1878)  69 

{e)  Contra  Bramwell  L.  J.  in  Lax  N.  Y.  (24  Siokda)  168.    Cp.  Jones 

V.  Corporation  of  Darlington  (1879)  v.  Boyee,  1  Stark.  493. 
6  Ex.  D.  at  p.  36 ;  but  the  last-  (*)  Eekert  v.  long  Island  S.  S. 

mentioned  oases  had  not  been  dted.  Co.  (1871)  43  K.  Y.  602,  8  Am. 

(/)  Filer  v.  K.  T.  Central  £.  B.  Eep.  721  (action  by  representative 

Co.  (1872)  49  N.  Y.  (4  Siokels)  47.  of  a  man  killed  in  getting  a  child 

(p)  63  N.  Y.  at  p.  669.  oft  the  railway  track  in  front  of  a 

(A)  Burrows  y.  Erie  B.  Co.  (1876)  train  which  was  being  negligently 

63  N.  Y.  (18  Siokels)  666.  driven). 

P.  SB 
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the  effect  of  making  it  safer  for  the  wrong-doer  to  create  a 
great  risk  than  a  small  one.  Or  we  may  put  it  thus ; 
that  the  law  does  not  think  so  meanly  of  mankind  as  to 
hold  it  otherwise  than  a  natural  and  probable  consequence 
of  a  helpless  person  being  put  in  danger  that  some  able- 
bodied  person  should  expose  himself  to  the  same  danger  to 
effect  a  rescue. 

^paration  American  jurisprudence  is  exceedingly  rich  in  illustra- 
factin  tions  of  the  questions  discussed  in  this  chapter,  and 
Q^ies.  American  cases  are  constantly,  and  sometimes  very  freely, 
cited  and  even  judicially  reviewed  (/)  in  our  courts.  It 
may  therefore  be  useful  to  call  attention  to  the  peculiar 
turn  given  by  legislation  in  many  of  the  States  to  the 
treatment  of  points  of  "  mixed  law  and  fact."  I  refer  to 
those  States  where  the  judge  is  forbidden  by  statute  (in 
some  cases  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State)  (m)  to  charge 
the  jury  as  to  matter  of  fact.  Under  such  a  rule  the 
summing-up  becomes  a  categorical  enumeration  of  all  the 
specific  inferences  of  fact  which  it  is  open  to  the  jury  to 
find,  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  would  have 
different  legal  consequences,  together  with  a  statement  of 
those  legal  consequences  as  leading  to  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant.  And  it  is  the  habit  of  counsel 
to  frame  elaborate  statements  of  the  propositions  of  law 
for  which  they  contend  as  limiting  the  admissible  findings 
of  fact,  or  as  applicable  to  the  facts  which  may  be  found, 
and  to  tender  them  to  the  court  as  the  proper  instructions 
to  be  given  to  the  jury.  Hence  there  is  an  amount  of 
minute  discussion  beyond  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in 


(Q  S.ff.  Lord  Esher's  judgment  at  p.  10. 

in  The  Bsmina,  12  P.  Diy.  at  pp.  (m)  Stimflon,  American  Statute 

77—82.     Op.  per  Lord  HerscheU  Law,  p.  132,  §  606. 
in  Mills  V.  Anmtnmffy  13  App.  Ca. 
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this  country,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  where 
an  appeal  is  contemplated,  to  get  as  little  as  possible  left 
at  large  as  matter  of  fact.  Thus  attempts  are  frequently 
made  to  persuade  a  court  to  lay  down  as  matter  of  law 
that  particular  acts  are  or  are  not  contributory  negli- 
gence (n).  Probably  the  common  American  doctrine  that 
the  plaintiff  has  to  prove,  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  issue, 
that  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  due  care,  has  its  origin  in 
this  practice.  It  is  not  necessary  or  proper  for  an  English 
lawyer  to  criticize  the  conyenienoe  of  a  rigid  statutory 
definitiou  of  the  proyinces  of  judge  and  jury.  But  Eng- 
lish practitioners  consulting  the  American  reports  must 
bear  its  prevalence  in  mind,  or  they  may  find  many  things 
hardly  intelligible,  and  perhaps  even  suppose  the  substan- 
tive differences  between  English  and  American  opinion 
upon  points  of  pure  law  to  be  greater  than  they  reaUy  are. 

{n)  For  a  Btrong  example  see  Kane  v.  N,  Central  £.  Co.  128  U.  S.  91. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

DUTIES  OF   INSURING  SAFETY. 

In  general,  those  who  in  person  go  about  an  nndertaking 
ffeneral  attended  with  risk  to  their  neighbours,  or  set  it  in  motion 
duti^of  ^y  ^^^  hand  of  a  servant,  are  answerable  for  the  conduct 
caution.  Qf  tha^  undertaking  with  diligence  proportioned  to  the 
apparent  risk.  To  this  rule  the  policy  of  the  law  makes 
exceptions  on  both  sides.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter 
of  General  Exceptions,  men  are  free  to  seek  their  own 
advantage  in  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  business  or  uses  of 
property,  though  a  probable  or  even  intended  result  may 
be  to  diminish  the  profit  or  convenience  of  others.  "We 
now  have  to  consider  the  cases  where  a  stricter  duty  has 
been  imposed.  As  a  matter  of  history,  such  cases  cannot 
easily  be  referred  to  any  definite  principle.  But  the 
ground  on  which  a  rule  of  strict  obligation  has  been 
maintained  and  consolidated  by  modem  authorities  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger,  coupled  with  the  difficulty  of 
proving  negligence  as  the  specific  cause  in  the  event  of  the 
danger  having  ripened  into  actual  harm.  The  law  might 
have  been  content  with  applying  the  general  standard  of 
reasonable  care,  in  the  sense  that  a  reasonable  man  dealing 
with  a  dangerous  thing — fire,  flood-water,  poison,  deadly 
weapons,  weights  projecting  or  suspended  over  a  thorough- 
fare, or  whatsoever  else  it  be — ^will  exercise  a  keener 
foresight  and  use  more  anxious  precaution  than  if  it  were 
an  object  imlikely  to  cause  harm,  such  as  a  faggot,  or  a 
loaf  of  bread.     A  prudent  man  does  not  handle  a  loaded 
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gun  or  a  sharp  sword  in  the  same  fashion  as  a  stick  or  a 
shovel.  But  the  course  adopted  in  England  has  been  to 
preclude  questions  of  detail  by  making  the  duty  absolute ; 
or,  if  we  prefer  to  put  it  in  that  form,  to  consolidate  the 
judgment  of  fact  into  an  imbending  rule  of  law.  The  law 
takes  notice  that  certain  things  are  a  source  of  extraordinary 
risk,  and  a  man  who  exposes  his  neighbour  to  such  risk 
is  held,  although  his  act  is  not  of  itself  wrongful,  to  insure 
his  neighbour  against  any  consequent  harm  not  due  to 
some  cause  beyond  human  foresight  and  control. 

Various  particular  rules  of  this  kind  (now  to  be  re-  Rylanday, 
garded  as  applications  of  a  more  general  one)  are  recog- 
nized in  our  law  from  early  times.  The  generalization 
was  effected  as  late  as  1868,  by  the  leading  case  of 
Rylands  v.  Fletcher^  where  the  judgment  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  delivered  by  Blackburn  J.  was  adopted 
in  terms  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  nature  of  the  facts  in  Fletcher  v.  RylandSy  and 
the  question  of  law  raised  by  them,  are  for  our  purpose 
best  shown  by  the  judgment  itself  [a)  : — 

"It  appears  frpm  the  statement  in  the  case,  that  the  Judgment 
plaintiff  was  damaged  by  his  property  being  flooded  by 
water,  which,  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  broke  out  of 
a  reservoir,  constructed  on  the  defendants'  land  by  the 
defendants'  orders,  and  maintained  by  the  defendants. 

"It  appears  from  the  statement  in  the  case,  that  the 
coal  under  the  defendants'  land  had  at  some  remote 
period  been  worked  out;  but  this  was  unknown  at  the 
time  when  the  defendants  gave  directions  to  erect  the 

(a)  L.  B.  1  Ex.  at  p.  278,  per      For  the  statements  of  fact  referred 
Willes,  Blaokbnm,  Keating,  Mel-      to,  see  at  pp.  267—269, 
lor,  Montague  Smith,  and  Lush  JJ. 
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reservoir,  and  the  water  in  the  reservoir  would  not  have 
escaped  from  the  defendants'  land,  and  no  mischief  would 
have  been  done  to  the  plaintiff,  but  for  this  latent  defect 
in  the  defendants'  subsoil.  And  it  further  appears  that 
the  defendants  selected  competent  engineers  and  con- 
tractors to  make  their  reservoir,  and  themselves  personally 
continued  in  total  ignorance  of  what  we  have  called  the 
latent  defect  in  the  subsoil;  but  that  these  persons 
employed  by  them  in  the  course  of  the  work  became 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  ancient  shafts  filled  up  with 
soil,  though  they  did  not  know  or  suspect  that  they  were 
shafts  communicating  with  old  workings. 

"  It  is  found  that  the  defendants  personally  were  free 
from  all  blame,  but  that  in  fact  proper  care  and  skill  was 
not  used  by  the  persons  employed  by  them,  to  provide  for 
the  suflBciency  of  the  reservoir  with  reference  to  these 
shafts.  The  consequence  was  that  the  reservoir  when 
filled  with  water  burst  into  the  shafts,  the  water  flowed 
down  through  them  into  the  old  workings,  and  thence 
into  the  plaintiff's  mine,  and  there  did  the  mischief. 

"  The  plaintiff,  though  free  from  all  blame  on  his  part, 
must  bear  the  loss  unless  he  can  establish  that  it  was  the 
consequence  of  some  default  for  which  the  defendants  are 
responsible.  The  question  of  law  therefore  arises,  what  is 
the  obligation  which  the  law  casts  on  a  person  who,  like 
the  defendants,  lawfully  brings  on  his  land  something 
which,  though  harmless  whilst  it  remains  there,  veill 
naturally  do  mischief  if  it  escape  out  of  his  land.  It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  he  must  take  care  to  keep  in  that 
which  he  has  brought  on  the  land  and  keeps  there,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  escape  and  damage  his  neighbours ;  but 
the  question  arises  whether  the  duty  which  the  law  casts 
upon  him,  under  such  circumstances,  is  an  absolute  duty 
to  keep  it  in  at  his  peril,   or  is,   as  the  majority  of 
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the  Court  of  Exchequer  have  thought,  merely  a  duty 
to  take  all  reasonable  and  prudent  precautions  in  order 
to  keep  it  in,  but  no  more.  If  the  first  be  the  law,  the 
person  who  has  brought  on  his  land  and  kept  there  some* 
thing  dangerous,  and  failed  to  keep  it  in,  is  responsible 
for  aU  the  natural  consequences  of  its  escape.  If  the 
second  be  the  limit  of  his  duiy,  he  would  not  be  answer- 
able except  on  proof  of  negligence,  and  consequently 
would  not  be  answerable  for  escape  arising  from  any 
latent  defect  which  ordinary  prudence  and  skill  could  not 

detect 

<<  We  think  that  the  true  rule  of  law  is,  that  the  person 
who  for  his  own  purposes  brings  on  his  lands,  and  collects 
and  keeps  there,  anything  likely  to  do  mischief  if  it  escapes, 
must  keep  it  in  at  his  peril,  and,  if  he  does  not  do  so,  is 
prima  facie  answerable  for  all  the  damage  which  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  its  escape.  He  can  excuse  himself 
by  showing  that  the  escape  was  owing  to  the  plaintiff's 
default ;  or  perhaps  that  the  escape  was  the  consequence  of 
vi8  major y  or  the  act  of  God ;  but  as  nothing  of  this  sort 
exists  here,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  what  excuse  would 
be  sufficient.  The  general  rule,  as  above  stated,  seems  on 
principle  just.  The  person  whose  grass  or  com  is  eaten 
down  by  the  escaping  cattle  of  his  neighbour,  or  whose 
mine  is  flooded  by  the  water  from  his  neighbour's  reservoir, 
or  whose  cellar  is  invaded  by  the  filth  of  his  neighbour's 
privy,  or  whose  habitation  is  made  unhealthy  by  the 
fumes  and  noisome  vapours  of  his  neighbour's  alkaU 
works,  is  damnified  without  any  fault  of  his  own ;  and  it 
•seems  but  reasonable  and  just  that  the  neighbour  who  has 
brought  something  on  his  own  property  which  was  not 
naturally  there,  harmless  to  others  so  long  as  it  is  confined 
to  his  own  property,  but  which  he  knows  to  be  mischievous 
if  it  gets  on  his  neighbour's,  should  be  obliged  to  make 
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good  the  damage  which  ensues  if  he  does  not  suooeed  in 
confining  it  to  his  own  property.  But  for  his  act  in 
bringing  it  there,  no  mischief  could  have  accrued,  and  it 
seems  but  just  that  he  should  at  his  peril  keep  it  there  so 
that  no  mischief  may  accrue,  or  answer  for  the  natural 
and  anticipated  consequences.  And  upon  authority,  this 
we  think  is  established  to  be  the  law,  whether  the  things 
so  brought  be  beasts,  or  water,  or  filth,  or  stenches." 

Affirma-         jf  ot  onlv  was  this  decision  affirmed  in  the  House  of 

tion  there- 

ofbyH.L.  Lords  (6),  but  the  reasons  given  for  it  were  fully  con- 
firmed. '^  If  a  person  brings  or  accumulates  on  his  land 
anything  which,  if  it  should  escape,  may  cause  damage  to 
his  neighbours,  he  does  so  at  his  peril.  If  it  does  escape 
and  cause  damage,  he  is  responsible,  however  careful  he 
may  have  been,  and  whatever  precautions  he  may  have 
taken  to  prevent  the  damage  "  (c).  It  was  not  overlooked 
that  a  line  had  to  be  drawn  between  this  rule  and  the 
general  immunity  given  to  landowners  for  acts  done  in  the 
"natural  user"  of  their  land,  or  "exercise  of  ordinary 
rights  " — an  immunity  which  extends,  as  had  already  been 
settled  by  the  House  of  Lords  itself  {d)y  even  to  obviously 
probable  consequences.  Here  Lord  Cairns  pointed  out 
that  the  defendants  had  for  their  own  purposes  made  "  a 
non-natural  use  "  of  their  land,  by  collecting  water  "  in 
quantities  and  in  a  manner  not  the  result  of  any  work  or 
operation  on  or  under  the  land." 

The  detailed  illustration  of  the  rule  in  Rylandn  v. 
Fletcher^  as  governing  the  mutual  claims  and  duties  of 
adjacent  landowners,  belongs  to  the  law  of  property  rather 
than  to  the  subject  of  this  work  (e).    We  shall  return 

{b)  Rylandt  v.  Fletcher  (1868)  L.  (rf)  Chaaemre  v.  Eieharda  (1859) 

B.  3  H.  L.  330,  37  L.  J.  Ex.  161.        7  H.  L.  C.  349,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  81. 
{e)  Lord  Cranworth,  at  p.  340.  (e)  See  Fletcher  y.  Smith  (1877) 
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presently  to  the  special  classes  of  cases  (more  or  less  dis- 
cussed in  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber)  for 
which  a  similar  rule  of  strict  responsibility  had  been  estab- 
lished earlier.  As  laying  down  a  positive  rule  of  law, 
the  decision  in  Rylands  v.  Fktchei*  is  not  open  to  criticism 
in  this  country  (/).  But  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  itself  the  possibility  of  exceptions  is 
suggested,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  tendency  of  later 
decisions  has  been  rather  to  encourage  the  discovery  of 
exceptions  than  otherwise.  A  rule  casting  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  insurer  on  innocent  persons  is  a  hard  rule, 
though  it  may  be  a  just  one ;  and  it  needs  to  be  main- 
tained by  very  strong  evidence  {g)  or  on  very  clear  grounds 
of  policy.  Now  the  judgment  in  Fletcher*  v.  Rylands  (A), 
carefully  prepared  as  it  evidently  was,  hardly  seems  to 
make  such  grounds  clear  enough  for  universal  acceptance. 
The  liability  seems  to  be  rested  only  in  part  on  the 
evidently  hazardous  character  of  the  state  of  things  artifi- 
cially maintained  by  the  defendants  on  their  land.  In 
part  the  case  is  assimilated  to  that  of  a  nuisance  (e),  and 
in  part,  also,  traces  are  apparent  of  the  formerly  prevalent 
theory  that  a  man's  voluntary  acts,  even  when  lawful  and 


2  App.  Ga.  781,  47  L.  J.  Ex.  4;  125  Mass.  232;  Mears  y.  DoU,  135 
Humphries  v.  Couains  (1877)  2  G.  P.  Mass.  608) ;  but  distmctlj  dis- 
D.  239,  46  L.  J.  C.  P.  438 ;  Hurd^  allowed  in  New  York  :  Loaee  v. 
man  v.  North  Eastern  £.  Co,  (1878)  Buchanan,  51  N.  Y.  (6  Siokels)  476. 

3  G.  P.  Div.  168,  47  L.  J.  G.  P.  (^)  See  Seff.  v.  Commissioners  of 
368;  and  for  the  distinction  as  to  Sewers  for  Essex  (1885)  14  Q.  B. 
<<  natural  course  of  user,*'  Wilson  Div.  561. 

V.  ITaddelly  H.  L.  (So.)  2  App.  Ga.  (A)  L.  B.  1  Ex.  277  sgq. 

95.  (i)  See  especially  at  pp.  285-6. 

(/)  Judicial  opinions  stiil  difPer  But  can  an  isolated  accident,  how- 

in  the  United  States.    See  Bigelow  ever  mischievous  in  its  results,  be  a 

L.  G.  497—500.    The  case  has  been  nuisance?  though  its  consequences 

dted  with  approval  in  Massachu-  may,  as  where  a  branch  lopped  or 

setts  (Shipley  v.  Fiftp  Associates,  blown  down  from  a  tree  is  left 

106  Mass.  194;  Oorham  v.  Gross,  lying  across  a  highway. 
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free  from  negligenoe,  axe  pnma  facie  done  at  his  peril  (k), 
a  theory  which  modem  authorities  have  explicitly  rejected 
in  America,  and  do  not  encourage  in  England,  except  so 
far  as  Mi/lands  y.  Fletcher  may  itself  be  capable  of  being 
used  for  that  purpose  (/).  Putting  that  question  aside, 
one  does  not  see  why  the  policy  of  the  law  might  not  have 
been  satisfied  by  requiring  the  defendant  to  insure  dili- 
gence in  proportion  to  the  manifest  risk  (not  merely  the 
diligence  of  himself  and  his  servants,  but  the  actual  use  of 
due  care  in  the  matter,  whether  by  servants,  contractors,  or 
others),  and  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  on  him  in  cases 
where  the  matter  is  peculiarly  within  his  knowledge. 
This  indeed  is  what  the  law  has  done  as  regards  duties  of 
safe  repair,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  Doubtless  it  is  pos- 
sible to  consider  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  as  having  only  fixed 
a  special  rule  about  adjacent  landowners  (m) :  but  it  was 
certainly  intended  to  enunciate  something  much  wider. 

(a^jter  Yet  no  case  has  been  found,  not  being  closely  similar  in 
cases.  its  facts,  or  within  some  previously  recognized  category,  in 
which  the  unqualified  rule  of  liability  without  proof  of 
negligence  has  been  enforced.  We  have  cases  where 
damages  have  been  recovered  for  the  loss  of  ATn'mftlfi  by 
the  escape,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  poisonous  vegetation 
or  other  matters  from  a  neighbour's  land.  Thus  the 
owner  of  yew  trees,  whose  branches  project  over  his  boun- 
dary, so  that  his  neighbour's  horse  eats  of  them  and  is 
thereby  poisoned,  is  held  liable  {n) ;  and  the  same  rule  has 

{k)  L.  B.  1  Ex.  286-7,  8  H.  L.  (m)  Martin  B.,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  at 

341.  p.  223. 

(/)  See  the  N\trO'glye$rin$  Case  (»)  Orowhurat  y,  Amenham  £urutl 

(1872)   15  WaU.  524  ;   Broum  v.  Board  (1878)  4  Ex.  B.  5,  48  L.  J. 

Kendall  (1850)  6  Gush.  292 ;  Solmet  Ex.  109.  JFihon  y.  Newberry  (1871) 

V.  Mother  (1875)  L.  B.  10  Ex.  261,  L.  B.  7  Q.  B.  31,  41  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

44  L.  J.  Ex.  176.  31,  is  not  inoonsistent,  for  there  it 
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been  applied  where  a  fence  of  wire  rope  was  in  bad  repair, 
so  that  pieces  of  rusted  iron  wire  fell  from  it  into  a  dose 
adjoining  that  of  the  occupier,  who  was  bound  to  maintain 
the  fence,  and  were  swallowed  by  cattle  which  died 
thereof  (o).  In  these  cases,  however,  it  was  not  contended, 
nor  was  it  possible  to  contend,  that  the  defendants  had 
used  any  care  at  all.  The  arguments  for  the  defence  went 
either  on  the  acts  complained  of  being  within  the  "natural 
user"  of  the  land,  or  on  the  damage  not  being  such  as 
could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  {p).  We  may  add 
that  having  a  tree,  noxious  or  not,  permanently  projecting 
over  a  neighbour's  land  is  of  itself  a  nuisance,  and  letting 
decayed  pieces  of  a  fence,  or  anything  else,  fall  upon  a 
neighbour's  land  for  want  of  due  repair  is  of  itself  a  tres- 
pass. Then  in  Ballard  v.  Tomlimon  {q)  the  sewage  col- 
lected by  the  defendant  in  his  disused  well  was  an  abso- 
lutely noxious  thing,  and  his  case  was,  not  that  he  had 
done  his  best  to  prevent  it  from  poisoning  the  water  which 
supplied  the  plaintiff's  well,  but  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
do  anything. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rule  in  Rylamk  v.  Fkicker  has  Eioeptdoa 
been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  not  to  apply  to  Gbdf  ^ 
damage  of  which  the  immediate  cause  is  the  act  of  God(r), 
And  the  act  of  God  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  operation 

was  only   averred  that  clippings  eatCf  the  latter  in  Firthrs. 

from   the   defendant's   yew  trees  (q)  29  Ch.  Div.  lU  (I&SS)|  H 

yrere  on  the  plaintiff's  land ;  and  L.  J.  Ch.  454. 

the  clipping  might,  for  all  that  (r)  Act  of  God  =  vis  malot  = 

appeared,  have  been  the  act  of  a  dioD  fiiat:  see  D.  19.  2.  lo<3atl  cojx- 

stranger.  duoti,  25,  §  6.    The  clni^cal  fdgui- 

(o)   Firth   V.  Bowling  Iron    Co,  fication  of  **  vis  maior"  is  however 

(1878)  3  C.  P.  D.  254,  47  L.  J.  wider  for  some  purposes;  Xu^mt 

C.  P.  358.  V.  Smith,  1  C.  P.  Div.  423,  i29,  per 

(p)    The    former    ground    was  Cockburn  C.  J. 
chiefly    relied    on    in    Crowhurat^s 
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of  natural  forces  so  violent  and  unexpeoted  that  no  human 
foresight  or  skill  could  possibly  have  prevented  its  effects. 
It  is  enough  that  the  accident  should  be  such  as  human 
foresight  could  not  be  reasonably  expected  to  anticipate ; 
and  whether  it  comes  within  this  description  is  a  question 
of  fact  («).  The  only  material  element  of  fact  which  dis- 
tinguished the  case  referred  to  from  Rylands  v.  Fletcher 
was  that  the  overflow  which  burst  the  defendant's  embank- 
ment, and  set  the  stored-up  water  in  destructive  motion, 
was  due  to  an  extraordinary  storm.  Now  it  is  not  because 
due  diligence  has  been  used  that  an  accident  which 
nevertheless  happens  is  attributable  to  the  act  of  God. 
And  experience  of  danger  previously  unknown  may  doubt- 
less raise  the  standard  of  due  diligence  for  after-time  (t). 
But  the  accidents  that  happen  in  spite  of  actual  prudence, 
and  yet  might  have  been  prevented  by  some  reasonably 
conceivable  prudence,  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  juries, 
even  if  able  to  appreciate  so  fine  a  distinction,  likely  to  be 
much  disposed  to  apply  it  (w).  The  authority  of  By  lands 
V.  Fletcher  is  unquestioned,  but  Nichols  v.  Marsland  has 
practically  empowered  juries  to  mitigate  the  rule  whenever 
its  operation  seems  too  harsh. 


(«)  NiehoU  y.  Marsland  (1875-6)  water   down   the   stream   carried 

L.  B.  10  Ex.  255,  2  Ex.  D.  1,  46  away  four  county  bridges,  in  re- 

L.  J.  Ex.  174.    Note  that  Lord  spect  of  which  damage  the  action 

Bramwell,    who    in    Rylands    v.  was  brought. 

Fletcher  took  the  view  that  ulti-  [t)  See  Reg,  v.  Commiseumera  of 

mately  prevailed,  was  also  a  party  Sewers  for  Essex  (1886)  in  judgment 

to  this  decision.     The  defendant  of  Q.  B.  B.,  14  Q.  B.  D.  at  p.  574. 

was  an  owner  of  artificial  pools,  {u)  <<  Whenever  the  world  grows 

formed    by   damming    a    natural  wiser  it  convicts  those  that  came 

stream,  into  which  the  water  was  before  of  negligence."    Bramwell 

finally  let  off  by  a  system  of  weirs.  B.,  L.  It.  6  Ex.  at  p.  222.    But 

The  rainfall  accompanying  an  ex-  juries  do  not,  unless  the  defendant 

tremely  violent  thunderstorm  broke  is  a  railway  company, 
the  embankments,  and  th^  rush  of 
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Again  the  prmoipal  rule  does  not  apply  where  the  Act  of 
immediate  cause  of  damage  is  the  act  of  a  stranger  (a?),  nor  SJ^*^^^^' 
where  the  artificial  work  which  is  the  source  of  danger  is 
maintained  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant  (y) ;  and  there  is  some  ground  for  also 
making  an  exception  where  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
harm,  though  in  itself  trivial,  is  of  a  kind  outside  reason- 
able expectation  (z). 

There  is  yet  another  exception  in  favour  of  persons  Works  re- 

,  ,  quired  or 

acting  in  the  performance  of  a  legal  duty,  or  in  the  authorized 
exercise  of  powers  specially  conferred  by  law.  Where  a  ^  ^' 
zaminddr  maintained,  and  was  by  custom  bound  to  main- 
tain, an  ancient  tank  for  the  general  benefit  of  agriculture 
in  the  district,  the  Judicial  Committee  agreed  with  the 
High  Court  of  Madras  in  holding  that  he  was  not  liable 
for  the  consequences  of  an  overflow  caused  by  extraordinary 
rainfall,  no  negligence  beiag  shown  (a).  In  the  climate 
of  India  the  storing  of  water  in  artificial  tanks  is  not  only 
a  natural  but  a  necessary  mode  of  using  land  (6).  In  like 
manner  the  owners  of  a  canal   constructed  under  the 

{x)  Box  y.  Jubb  (1879)  4  Ex.  D.  the  defendant,  and  water  escaped 

76,  48  L.  J.  Ex.  417;    JFilsm  v.  through  it  and  damaged  the  plain- 

Newherry  (1871)  L.  B.  .7  Q.  B.  31,  tifTs  goods  on  the  ground  floor. 

41  L.  J.  Q.  B.  31,  is  really  a  deoi-  Questions  as  to  the  relation  of  par- 

sion  on  the  same  point.  ticular  kinds  of  damage  to  oonven- 

(y)  Cantairs  t.  Taylor  (1871)  L.  tional  exceptions  in  contracts  for 

B.  6  Ex.  217,  40  L.  J.  Ex.  29;  op.  safe   carriage  or   custody  are  of 

Madras  H,  Co,  t.  Zemindar  of  Car^  course  on  a  different  footing.    See 

vatenayaram,  L.   B.   1  Ind.  App.  as  to  rats  in  a  ship  Hamilton  y. 

364.  Fandorf{lSS1)  12  App.  Ca.  618. 

(e)   Carstairt  y.  Taylor^  last  note,  (a)  Madras  H,  Co.  y.  Zemindar  of 

but  the  other  ground  seems  the  Carvatenayaram,  L.  B.  1  Ind.  App. 

principal  one.     The  plaintiff  was  364 ;  S.  C,  14  Ben.  L.  B.  209. 

the  defendant's  tenant;    the  de-  (b)  See  per  HoUoway  J.  in  the 

fendant  occupied  the  upper  part  of  Court  below,  6  Mad.  H.  C.  at  p. 

the  house.    A  rat  gnawed  a  hole  184. 
in  a  rain-water  box  maintained  by 
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authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  are  not  bound  at  their 
peril  to  keep  the  water  from  escaping  into  a  mine  worked 
under  the  canal  (c).  On  the  same  principle  a  railway 
company  authorized  by  Parliament  to  use  locomotive 
engines  on  its  line  is  bound  to  take  all  reasonable  measures 
of  precaution  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fire  from  its  engines, 
but  is  not  bound  to  more.  If,  notwithstanding  the  best 
practicable  care  and  caution,  sparks  do  escape  and  set  fire 
to  the  property  of  adjacent  owners,  the  company  is  not 
liable  (fl?).  The  burden  of  proof  appears  to  be  on  the 
company  to  show  that  due  care  was  used  {e),  but  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  this  (/). 


o,  jr.  JK. 

Co.  of 
Canada  Y. 
Braid. 


Some  years  before  the  decision  of  Rylands  v.  Fletcher 
the  duty  of  a  railway  company  as  to  the  safe  maintenance 
of  its  works  was  considered  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
on  appeal  from  Upper  Canada  (g).    The  persons  whose 


{e)  Dunn  v.  Birminffham  Canal 
Co.  (1872)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  B.  8  Q.  B. 
42,  42  L.  J.  Q.  B.  34.  The  prin- 
ciple was  hardly  disputed,  the 
point  which  cansed  Bome  difficulty 
being  whether  the  defendants  were 
bonnd  to  exercise  for  the  plaintiffs 
benefit  certain  optional  powers 
given  by  the  same  statnte. 

(rf)  Vauffhan  v.  Taf  Vale  B.  Co. 
(1860)  Ex.  Ch.  6  H.  &  N.  679,  29 
L.  J.  Ex.  247 ;  op.  L.  R.  4  H.  L. 
201,  202 ;  FrmantU  v.  Z.  #  N.  W. 
B.  Co.  (1861)  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  89,  31 
L.  J.  0.  P.  12. 

{e)  The  escape  of  sparks  has  been 
held  to  be  prima  facie  eyidence  of 
negligence ;  Piggott  y.  E.  C.  B.  Co. 
(1846)  3  0.  B.  229,  16  L.  J.  C.  P. 
285 ;  cp.  per  Blackbnm  J.  in 
Vaughan  v.  Taf  Vale  B.  Co. 

if)  Smith  V.  Z.  ^  S.  W.  B.  Co. 
(1870)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  14, 


seems  to  imply  the  contrary  yiew ; 
but  Piggott  y.  E.  C.  B.  Co.  was 
not  cited.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
course  of  a  generation  the  pre- 
sumption of  neglig^ce  has  been 
found  no  longer  tenable,  experience 
haying  shown  the  occasional  escape 
of  sparks  to  be  consistent  with  all 
practicable  care.  Such  a  reaction 
would  hardly  haye  found  fayour, 
howeyer,  with  the  Court  which 
decided  Fletcher  y.  Bylande  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber. 

is)  Q.  W.  B.  Co.  of  Canada  y. 
Braid  (1863)  1  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S. 
101.  There  were  some  minor 
points  on  the  eyidence  (whether 
one  of  the  sufferers  was  not  tarayel- 
ling  at  his  own  risk  &c.),  which 
were  oyemiled  or  regarded  as  not 
open,  and  are  therefore  not  noticed 
in  the  text. 
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rights  against  the  oompany  were  in  question  were  pas- 
sengers in  a  train  which  fell  into  a  gap  in  an  embank- 
ment, the  earth  having  given  way  by  reason  of  a  heavy 
rain-storm.  It  was  held  that  "the  railway  oompany 
ought  to  have  oonstruoted  their  works  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  capable  of  resisting  all  the  violence  of  weather  which 
in  the  climate  of  Canada  might  be  expected,  though  per- 
haps rarely,  to  occur."  And  the  manner  in  which  the 
evidence  was  dealt  with  amoimts  to  holding  that  the 
failure  of  works  of  this  kind  under  any  violence  of 
weather,  not  beyond  reasonable  prevision,  is  of  itself 
evidence  of  negligence.  Thus  the  duty  affirmed  is  a 
strict  duty  of  diligence,  but  not  a  duty  of  insurance.  Let 
us  suppose  now  (what  is  likely  enough  as  matter  of  fact) 
that  in  an  accident  of  this  kind  the  collapse  of  the  embank- 
ment throws  water,  or  earth,  or  both,  upon  a  neighbour's 
land  so  as  to  do  damage  there.  The  result  of  applying 
the  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher*  wUl  be  that  the  duty  of  the 
railway  company  as  landowner  to  the  adjacent  landowner 
is  higher  than  its  duty  as  carrier  to  persons  whom  it  has 
contracted  to  carry  safely;  or  property  is  more  highly 
regarded  than  life  and  limb,  and  a  general  duty  than  a 
special  one. 

If  the  embankment  was  constructed  under  statutory 
authority  (as  in  most  cases  it  would  be)  that  would  bring 
the  case  within  one  of  the  recognized  exceptions  to  Rylanda 
V.  Fletcher.  But  a  difficulty  which  may  vanish  in  practice 
is  not  therefore  inconsiderable  in  principle. 

We  shall  now  shortly  notice  the  authorities,  antecedent  otter 
to  or  independent  of  Rylanda  v.  Fletcher^  which  establish  iJ^JJanoe 
the  rule  of  absolute  or  all  but  absolute  responsibility  for  HaWUty. 
certain  special  risks. 
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Duty  of  Cattle  trespass  is  an  old  and  well  settled  head,  perhaps 
(^ms!^  ^  the  oldest.  It  is  the  nature  of  cattle  and  other  live  stock 
to  stray  if  not  kept  in,  and  to  do  damage  if  they  stray ; 
and  the  owner  is  bound  to  keep  them  from  straying  on  the 
land  of  others  at  his  peril,  though  liable  only  for  natural 
and  probable  consequences,  not  for  an  unexpected  event, 
such  as  a  horse  not  previously  known  to  be  vicious  kicking 
a  human  being  (h).  So  strict  is  the  rule  that  if  any  part 
of  an  animal  which  the  owner  is  bound  to  keep  in  is  over 
the  boundary,  this  constitutes  a  trespass.  The  owner  of  a 
stallion  has  been  held  liable  on  this  ground  for  damage 
done  by  the  horse  kicking  and  biting  the  plaintiff's  mare 
through  a  wire  fence  which  separated  their  closes  (f). 
The  result  of  the  authorities  is  stated  to  be  '^  that  in  the 
case  of  animals  trespassing  on  land,  the  mere  act  of  the 
animal  belonging  to  a  man,  which  he  could  not  foresee,  or 
which  he  took  all  reasonable  means  of  preventing,  may  be 
a  trespass,  inasmuch  as  the  same  act  if  done  by  himself 
would  have  been  a  trespass"  (k). 

Blackstone  (/)  says  that  "  a  man  is  answerable  for  not 
only  his  own  trespass,  but  that  of  his  cattle  also : "  but  in 
the  same  breath  he  speaks  of  '^  negligent  keeping  "  as  the 
ground  of  liability,  so  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
law  was  then  clearly  understood  to  be  as  it  was  laid  down 
a  century  later  in  Cox  v.  Burbidge  (m).  Observe  that  the 
only  reason  given  in  the  earlier  books  (as  indeed  it  still 
prevails  in  quite  recent  cases)  is  the  archaic  one  that 

(A)  Cox  V.  Burhidge  (1863)  13  C.  (k)  Brett  J.,  L.  R.  10  0.  P.  at 

B.  N.  S.  430,  32  L.  J.  G.  P.  89.  p.   13  ;    cp.  the  remarkB   on   the 

(i)  Ellit  y.  Loftua  Iron  Co,  (1874)  general  law  in  Smith  v.  Cook  (1876) 

L.  R.  10  0.  P.  10,  44  L.  J.  C.  P.  1  Q.  B.  D.  79,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  122 

24,  a  stronger  case  than  Lee  ▼.  (itself  a  case  of  contract). 

EiUy  (1866)  18  G.  B.  N.  S.  722,  (/)  Comm.  iii.  211. 

84  L.  J.  G.  P.  212,  there  cited  and  (m)  13  G.  B.  N.  S.  430,  32  L.  J. 

foUowed.  0.  P.  89. 
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trespass  by  a  man's  cattle  is  equiyalent  to  trespass  by 
himself. 

The  rule  does  not  apply  to  damage  done  by  cattle  stray- 
ing o£E  a  highway  on  which  they  are  being  lawfully  driven: 
in  such  case  the  owner  is  liable  only  on  proof  of  negli- 
gence (n) ;  and  the  law  is  the  same  for  a  town  street  as  for 
a  country  road  (o).  Also  a  man  may  be  bound  by  pre- 
scription to  maintain  a  fence  against  his  neighbour's 
cattle  {p). 

"  Whether  the  owner  of  a  dog  is  answerable  in  trespass 
for  every  unauthorized  entry  of  the  animal  into  the  land 
of  another,  as  is  the  case  with  an  ox,"  is  an  undecided 
point.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  favour  a  negative 
answer  (q). 


oua  or 
vicious 


Closely  connected  with  this  doctrine  is  the  responsibility  Danger 
of  owners  of  dangerous  animals.  "  A  person  keeping  a 
mischievous  animal  with  knowledge  of  its  propensities  is 
bound  to  keep  it  secure  at  his  peril."  If  it  escapes  and 
does  mischief,  he  is  liable  without  proof  of  negligence, 
neither  is  proof  required  that  he  knew  the  animal  to  be 
nusohievous,  if  it  is  of  a  notoriously  fierce  or  mischievous 
species  (r).  If  the  animal  is  of  a  tame  and  domestic  kind, 
the  owner  is  liable  only  on  proof  that  he  knew  the  parti- 
cular animal  to  be  ^'  accustomed  to  bite  mankind,"  as  the 
common  form  of  pleading  ran  in  the  case  of  dogs,  or  other- 

(n)  Ooodicin  y.  Cheveley  (1859)  4  (p)  So  held  as  early  as  1441-2; 

H.&N.631,  28L.J.EX.  208.    A  Y.  B.  19  H.  VI.  83,  pi.  68, 

contrary  opinion  was  expressed  by  {q)  Mead  y,  Edwards  (1864)   17 

Littleton,  20  Edw.  IV.  11,  pi.  10,  0.  B.  N.  S.  246,  84  L,  J.  0.  P.  81 ; 

cited  in  Bead  y.  Edwards^  17  C.  B.  and  see  MiUen  y.  Ftwdry,  Latch, 

K.  S.  246,  34  L.  J.  G.  P.  at  p.  32.  119. 

io)  mutt  y.  Ward  (1882)  10  Q.  *      (r)  As  a  monkey:  Mayy.BurdeU 

B.  D.  17,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  61,  where  (1846)  9  Q.  B.  101,  and  1  Hale, 

an  ox  being  driyen  through  a  town  P.  0.  430,  there  cited, 
strayed  into  a  shop. 

P.  F  F 
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wise  vioious ;  but  when  sach  proof  is  supplied,  the  duty  is 
absolute  as  in  the  former  case.  It  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  animal  has  on  foregoing  occasions  manifested  a  savage 
disposition,  whether  with  the  actual  result  of  doing  mis- 
chief on  any  of  those  occasions  or  not  («).  But  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving  the  scienter y  as  it  used  to  be  called  from 
the  language  of  pleadings,  is  often  a  greater  burden  on  the 
plaintiff  than  that  of  proving  negligence  would  be ;  and  as 
regards  injury  to  cattle  or  sheep  it  has  been  done  away  with 
by  statute.  And  the  occupier  of  the  place  where  a  dog  is 
kept  is  presumed  for  this  purpose  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
dog(0. 

The  word  "cattle"  includes  horses (w)   and  perhaps 
pigs(r). 

FiTO,  fire-  The  risk  incident  to  dealing  with  fire,  fire-arms,  explo- 
sive  or  highly  inflammable  matters,  corrosive  or  otherwise 
dangerous  or  noxious  fluids,  and  (it  is  apprehended) 
poisons,  is  accoimted  by  the  common  law  among  those 
"Vi^oh  subject  the  actor  to  strict  .responsibility.  Some- 
times the  term  "consummate  care"  is  used  to  describe 
the  amoimt  of  caution  required:  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  this  be  strong  enough.  At  leoist,  we  do> 
not  know  of  any  English  case  of  this  kind  (not  falHng 
under  some  recognized  head  of  exception)  where  unsuc- 

(*)   Worth  V.  Gilling  (1866)  L.  R.  ed.pp.  63—66.    Further  ppoteotioxi 

2  C.  P.  1.    As  to  what  is  sufficient  agamst  mischieyous  or  masterless 

notice  to  the  defendant  through  hiB  dogs  is  given  by  34  &  36  Vict.  o. 

senrants,  Baldwin  y.  Casella  (1872)  66,  a  statute  of  public  police  regn* 

li.  It.  7  Ex.  326,  41  L.  J.  Ex.  167;  lations  outside  the  scope  of  this 

AppUhee  y.  Percy  (1874)  L.  It.  9  work. 

0.  P.  647,  43  L.  J.  0.  P.  365.  («)   JFrigM  v.  Feari<m  (1869)  L. 

(0   28  &   29   Vict.   o.   60  (a.d.  B.  4  Q.  B.  682. 

1866).    There  is  a  similar  Act  for  {v)  Child  v.  Beam  (1874)  L.  B. 

Scotland,   26  &  27  Vict.  o.   100.  9  Ex.  176,  43  L.  J.  Ex.  100  (on  a 

See  Campbell  on  Negligence,  2nd  different  Act). 
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oessful  diligence  on  the  defendant's  part  was  held  ta 
exonerate  him. 

As  to  fire,  we  find  it  in  the  fifteenth  century  stated  to  l>uty  o* . 
be  the  custom  of  the  realm  (which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  fire* 
common  law)  that  every  man  must  safely  keep  his  own  fire 
so  that  no  damage  in  any  wise  happen  to  his  neighbour  {x). 
In  declaring  on  this  custom,  however,  the  averment  was 
"  ignem  sunm  tarn  negligenter  custodivit : "  and  it  does  not 
appear  whether  the  allegation  of  negligence  was  travers- 
able or  not(y).  We  shall  see  that  later  authorities  have 
adopted  the  stricter  view. 

The  common  law  rule  applied  to  a  fire  made  out  of 
doors  (for  burning  weeds  or  the  like)  as  well  as  to  fire  in  a 
dwelling-house  (s).  Here  too  it  looks  as  if  negligence  was 
the  gist  of  the  action,  which  is  described  (in  Lord  Epay- 
mond's  report)  as  "  case  grounded  upon  the  conmion 
custom  of  the  realm  for  negligently  keeping  hi^  fire." 
Semble^  if  the  fire  were  carried  by  sudden  tempest  it 
would  be  excusable  as  the  act  of  God.  Liability  for 
domestic  fires  has  been  dealt  with  by  statute,  and  a  man 
is  not  now  answerable  for  damage  done  by  a  fire  which 
began  in  his  house  or  on  his  land  by  accident  and  without 
negligence  (a). 

The  use  of  fire  for  non-domestic  purposes,  if  we  may 

W  Y.  B.  2  Hen.  IV.  18,  pi.  6.  of  Anne  to  a  like  effect ;  1  Blackst. 

(y)  Blackstone  (i.  431)  seems  to  Comm.  431 ;  and  see  per  Cur.  in 

assume  negligence  as  a  condition  Filliter   y.    Fhippard.      It   would 

of  liability.  seem  that  even  at  common  law  the 

(z)  Tuhervil  or  Tubervilley.  Stamp f  defendant    would    not    be    liable 

1  Salk.  13,  s.  0.  1  Ld.  Eaym.  264.  unless   he  knowingly  lighted   or 

(a)  14  Geo.  III.  c.  78,  s.  86,  as  kept  some  fire  to  begin  with ;  for 

interpreted  in  FiUiter  t.  Fhippard  otherwise  how  could  it  be  described 

(1847)  11  Q.  B.  347,  17  L.  J.  Q.  B.  as  ignU  turn  ? 
89.    There  was  an  earlier  statute 

pf2 
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ooin  the  phrase,  remains  a  ground  of  the  strictest  respon- 
sibility. 


Ganring 
fiiem 
looo-    * 
motives. 


Decisions  of  our  own  time  have  settled  that  one  who 
brings  fire  into  dangerous  proximity  to  his  neighbour's 
property,  in  such  ways  as  by  running  locomotive  engines 
on  a  railway  without  express  statutory  authority  for  their 
use (6),  or  bringing  a  traction  engine  on  a  highway  (c), 
does  so  at  his  peril.  And  a  company  authorized  by  statute 
to  run  a  steam-engine  on  a  highway  still  does  so  at  its  peril 
as  regards  the  safe  condition  of  the  way  (c?). 

It  seems  permissible  to  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  the 
historical  foundation  of  this  doctrine,  and  in  the  modem 
practice  of  the  United  States  it  has  not  found  accept- 
ance (^).  In  New  York  it  has,  after  careful  discussion, 
been  expressly  disallowed  (/). 


(&)  J<mci  V.  FuiimogE*  Co.  (1868) 
L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  733,  37  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
214.  Here  diligence  was  proved, 
but  the  company  held  nevertheless 
liable.  The  role  was  expressly 
stated  to  be  an  application  of  the 
wider  principle  of  Eylanda  v. 
Fletcher;  see  per  Blackburn  J.  at 
p.  736. 

(0)  FoweU  V.  Fall  (1880)  6  Q.  B. 
Div.  697,  49  L.  J,  Q.  B.  428.  The 
use  of  traction  engines  on  high- 
ways is  regulated  by  statute,  but 
not  authorized  in  the  sense  of 
diminishing  the  owner's  liability 
for  nuisance  or  otherwise ;  see  the 
sections  of  the  Locomotive  Acts, 
1861  and  1865,  in  the  judgment  of 
Hellor  J.  at  p.  598.  The  dictum 
of  Bramwell  L.  J.  at  p.  601,  that 
Vaughan  v.  Taff  Vale  R.  Co.  (1860) 
Ex.  Ch.  6  H.  &  N.  679,  29  L.  J. 
Ex.  247,  p.  430,  above,  was  wrongly 
decided,    is  extra-judicial.      That 


case  was  not  only  itself  decided  by 
a  Court  of  co-ordinate  authority, 
but  has  been  approved  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  Hammersmith  JS.  Co,  v. 
Brand  (1869)  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  at  p. 
202 ;  and  see  the  opinion  of  Black- 
bum  J.  at  p.  197. 

{d)  Sadler  v.  South  Staffordshire^ 
^.  Tramways  Co,  (1889)  23  Q.  B. 
Div.  17,  68  L.  J.  Q.  B.  421  (car 
ran  off  line  through  a  defect  in 
the  points :  the  line  did  not  belong 
to  the  defendant  company,  who 
had  running  powers  over  it), 

(tf)  It  appears  to  be  held  every- 
where that  unless  the  original  act 
is  in  itself  unlawful,  the  gist  of 
the  action  is  negligence;  see  Gooley 
on  Torts,  689—594, 

(/)  Losee  v.  Buchanan  (1873)  61 
N.  Y.  476 ;  the  owner  of  a  steam- 
boiler  was  held  not  liable,  inde- 
pendently of  negligence,  for  an 
explosion  which  threw  it  into  the 
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Loaded  fire-arms  are  regarded  as  highly  dangerous  Fire- 
things,  and  persons  dealing  with  them  are  answerable  for  j^^  ^ 
damage  done  by  their  explosion,  even  if  they  have  used  ^^^' 
apparently  sufficient  precaution.  A  man  sent  his  maid- 
servant to  fetch  a  flint-lock  gun  which  was  kept  loaded, 
with  a  message  to  the  master  of  the  house  to  take  out  the 
priming  first.  This  was  done,  and  the  gun  delivered  to 
the  'girl ;  she  loitered  on  her  errand,  and  (thinking,  pre- 
sumably, that  the  gun  would  not  go  off)  pointed  it  in 
sport  at  a  child,  and  drew  the  trigger.  The  gun  went  off 
and  the  child  was  seriously  wounded.  The  owner  was 
held  Uable,  although  he  had  used  care,  perhaps  as  much 
care  as  would  commonly  be  thought  enough.  "  It  was 
incumbent  on  him  who,  by  charging  the  gun,  had  made  it 
capable  of  doing  mischief,  to  render  it  safe  and  innoxious. 
This  might  have  been  done  by  the  discharge  or  drawing  of 
the  contents.  The  gun  ought  to  have  been  so  left  as  to  be 
out  of  all  reach  of  doing  harm"  {g).  This  amounts  to 
saying  that  in  dealing  with  a  dangerous  instrument  of  this 
kind  the  only  caution  that  will  be  held  adequate  in  point 
of  law  is  to  abolish  its  dangerous  character  altogether. 
Observe  that  the  intervening  negligence  of  the  servant 
(which  could  hardly  by  any  ingenuity  have  been  imputed 
to  her  master  as  being  in  the  course  of  her  employment) 
was  no  defence.  Experience  unhappily  shows  that  if 
loaded  fire-arms  are  left  within  the  reach  of  children  or 
fools,  no  consequence  is  more  natural  or  probable  than  that 

plamtifTs  buildings.    For  the  pre-  {ff)  Dixon  y.  £ell  (1816)  5  M.  & 

vions  authorities  as  to  fire,  uni-  S.  198,  andinBigelowL.G.  668.  It 

formly  holding  that  in  order  to  might  have  been  said  that  sending 

succeed  the  plaintiff  must  prove  an  incompetent  person  to  fetch  a 

negligence,  see  at  pp.  487-8.    J?y-  loaded  gun  was  evidence  of  negli- 

landa  v.  Fletcher  is  disapproved  as  gence  (see  the  first  count  of  the 

being  in  conflict  with  the  current  declaration) ;   but  that  is  not  the 

of  American  authority.  ground  taken  by  the  Coxat  (Lord 

EUenborough  0.  J.  and  Bayley  J.). 
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some  suoh  person  will  disoharge  them  to  the  injury  of 
himself  or  others. 

E^^^^^®  On  a  like  principle  it  is  held  that  people  sending  goods 
djmgerous  of  an  explosive  or  dangerous  nature  to  be  carried  are 
^^'  bound  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  their  nature,  and,  if 
thej  do  not,  are  liable  for  resulting  damage.  So  it  was 
held  where  nitric  acid  was  sent  to  a  carrier  without 
warning,  and  the  carrier's  servant,  handling  it  as  he 
would  handle  a  vessel  of  any  harmless  fluid,  was  injured 
by  its  escape  {h).  The  same  rule  has  been  applied  in 
British  India  to  the  case  of  an  explosive  mixture  being 
sent  for  carriage  by  railway  without  warning  of  its 
character,  and  exploding  in  the  railway  company's  oflGice, 
where  it  was  being  handled  along  with  other  goods  (t) ; 
and  it  has  been  held  in  a  similar  case  in  Massachusetts 
ihat  the  consignor's  liability  is  none  the  lees  because  the 
danger  of  the  transport,  and  the  damage  actually  resulting, 
have  been  increased  by  another  consignor  independently 
sending  other  dangerous  goods  by  the  same  conveyance  (k). 

Oaa  QtBs  (the  Ordinary  illuminating  coal-gas)  is  not  of  itself, 

perhaps,  a  dangerous  thing,  but  with  atmospheric  air  forms 
a  highly  dangerous  explosive  mixture,  and  also  makes 
the  mixed  atmosphere  incapable  of  supporting  life(/). 

(A)  Farrant  y.  Barnes  (1862)  11  ordered  hj  one  cugtoTner  of  two 

G.  B.  N.  S.  653,  31  L.  J.  C.  P.  separate    makers,    and    by    them 

137.    The  duty  seems  to  be  ante-  separately  consigned  to  the  rail- 

oedent,  not  inoident,  to  the  contract  way  company  withoat   notice  of 

of  carriage.  their  character :  held  on  demorrer 

(t)  Zyell  y.  Oanga  Dai^  I.  L.  B.  that    both     manufacturers    were 

1  AU.  60.  rightly  sued  in  one  action  by  the 

{k)  Boston  ^  Albany  E,  E,  (Jo,  company). 
y.  SKanly  (1871)  107  Mass.  568 ;  (/)  See  Smith  y.  BosUm  Oaa  Light 

(«dualin,"  a  nitro-glycerine  com-  Co,,  129  Mass.  318. 
pound,  and  exploders,  had  been 
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Persons  undertaking  to  deal  with  it  are  therefore  hound, 
at  all  events,  to  use  all  reasonahle  diligence  to  prevent  an 
escape  which  may  have  such  results.  A  gas-fitter  left  an 
imperfectly  connected  tube  in  the  place  where  he  was 
working  under  a  contract  with  the  occupier;  a  third 
person,  a  servant  of  that  occupier,  entering  the  room  with 
a  light  in  fulfilment  of  his  ordinary  duties,  was  hurt  by  an 
explosion  due  to  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  tube  so  left ; 
the  gas-fitter  was  held  liable  as  for  a  ^'  misfeasance  inde- 
pendent of  contract"  {m). 

Poisons  can  do  as  much  mischief  as  loaded  fire-arms  or  Poisonous 
explosives,  though  the  danger  and  the  appropriate  precau-  j^^  ^^ 
tions  are  different.  Winehet- 

A  wholesale  druggist  in  New  York  purported  to  sell 
extract  of  dandelion  to  a  retail  druggist.  The  thing 
delivered  was  in  truth  extract  of  belladonna,  which  by  the 
negligence  of  the  wholesale  dealer's  assistant  had.  been 
wrongly  labelled.  By  the  retail  druggist  this  extract  was 
sold  to  a  country  practitioner,  and  by  him  to  a  customer 
who  took  it  as  and  for  extract  of  dandelion,  and  thereby 
was  made  seriously  ill.  The  Court  of  Appeals  held  the 
wholesale  dealer  liable  to  the  consumer.  "  The  defendant 
was  a  dealer  in  poisonous  drugs  ....  The  death  or  great 
bodily  harm  of  some  person  was  the  natural  and  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  sale  of  belladonna  by  means 
of  the  false  label."  And  the  existence  of  a  contract 
between  the  defendant  and  the  immediate  purchaser  from 
\\\tc\  could  make  no  difference,  as  its  non-existence  would 
have  made  none.  **  The  plaintiff's  injury  and  their  remedy 
would  have  stood  on  the  same  principle,  if  the  defendant 
had  given  the  belladonna  to  Dr.  Foord"  (the  country 

(m)  Parry  v.  Smith  (1879)  4  G.  (Lopes  J.).  NegUgeaoe  was  found 
P.  D.   326,  48  L.  J.  0.  P.  731      as  a  f aot. 
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practitioner)  "without  price,  or  if  he  had  put  it  in  his 
shop  without  his  knowledge,  under  circumstances  which 
would  probably  have  led  to  its  sale" — or  administration 
without  sale — "  on  the  faith  of  the  label "  (n).  This  case 
has  been  thought  in  England  to  go  too  far ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  see  in  what  respect  it  goes  farther  than  Dixon  t.  BelL 
So  far  as  the  cases  are  dissimilar,  the  damage  would  seem 
to  be  not  more  but  less  remote.  If  one  sends  belladonna 
into  the  world  labelled  as  dandelion  (the  two  extracts  being 
otherwise  distinguishable  only  by  minute  examination),  it 
is  a  more  than  probable  consequence  that  some  one  will 
take  it  as  and  for  dandelion  and  be  the  worse  for  it :  and 
this  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  others  necessarily 
involving  want  of  due  care  (o). 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  wrongly  labelled  poison, 
whose  true  character  is  not  discoverable  by  any  ordinary 
examination  such  as  a  careful  purchaser  could  or  would 
make,  is  in  itself  less  dangerous  than  a  loaded  gun.  The 
event,  indeed,  shows  the  contrary. 

Diffioultiea  Nevertheless  difficulties  are  felt  in  England  about 
England :  admitting  this  application  of  a  principle  which  in  other 
GeoTffe  V.  directions  is  both  more  widely  and  more  strictly  applied  in 
this  country  than  m  the  United  States  (p).  In  1869  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  made  a  rather  hesitating  step  towards 
it,  putting  their  judgment  partly  on  the  ground  that  the 
dispenser  of  the  mischievous  drug  (in  this  case  a  hair  wash) 
knew  that  it  was  intended  to  be  used  by  the  very  person 
whom  it  in  fact  injured  (q).    The  cause  of  action  seems  to 

(«)  Thomas  v.  Winchester  (1862)  {p)  See  per  Brett  M.  R.,  Heaven 

6  N.  T.  397,  Bigelow  L.  0.  602.  v.  Pender  (1883)  11  Q.  B.  Div.  at 

(o)  The  jury  found  that  there  p.  614,  in  a  judgment  whioh  itself 

was   not  any  negligence  on   the  endeavours  to  lay  down  a  much 

part  of  the  intermediate  dealers ;  wider  rule. 

the  Court,  however,  were  of  opinion  (q)  George  v.  SkUnngUm  (1869) 

that  this  was  immaterial.  L.  B.  6  Kx.  1,  38  L.  J.  Ez.  8. 
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have  been  treated  as  in  the  nature  of  deoeit,  and  Thomas  v. 
Winchester  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  either  to 
counsel  or  to  the  Court.  In  the  line  actually  taken  one 
sees  the  tendency  to  assume  that  the  ground  of  liability, 
if  any,  must  be  either  warranty  or  fraud.  But  this  is 
erroneous,  as  the  judgment  in  Thomas  v.  Winchester  care- 
fully and  clearly  shows.  "Whether  that  case  was  well 
decided  appears  to  be  a  perfectly  open  question  for  our 
courts  (r).  In  the  present  writer's  opinion  it  is  good  law, 
and  ought  to  be  followed.  Certainly  it  comes  within  the 
language  of  Parke  B.  in  Longmeid  v.  HoUiday  («),  which 
does  not  deny  legal  responsibility  "  when  any  one  delivers 
to  another  without  notice  an  instrument  in  its  nature 
dangerous  under  particular  circumstances,  as  a  loaded  gun 
which  he  himself  has  loaded,  and  that  other  person  to  whom 
it  is  delivered  is  injured  thereby ;  or  if  he  places  it  in  a 
situation  easily  accessible  to  a  third  person  who  sustains 
damage  from  it."  In  that  case  the  defendant  had  sold  a 
dangerous  thing,  namely  an  ill-made  lamp,  which  exploded 
in  use,  but  it  was  found  as  a  fact  that  he  sold  it  in  good 
faith,  and  it  was  not  found  that  there  was  any  negligence 
on  his  part.  As  lamps  are  not  in  their  nature  explosive,  it 
was  quite  rightly  held  that  on  these  facts  the  defendant 
could  be  liable  only  ex  contractu^  and  therefore  not  to  any 
person  who  could  not  sue  on  his  contract  or  on  a  warranty 
therein  expressed  or  implied. 


(r)  Dixon  v.  Bell  (1816)  6  M.  &  Court   was    somewhat   astute    to 

S.  198,  Bigelow  L.  0.  568  (tupra,  avoid  discassing  that  principle,  and 

p.  437),  has  never  been  disapproyed  declined  to  commit  itself.    Dixon 

that  we  know  of,  but  has  not  been  v.  Bell  is  dted  by  Parke  B.  as  a 

so  actively-  followed  that  the  Court  strong  case,  and  apparently-  with 

of  Appeal  need  be  precluded  from  hesitating  acceptance,  in  Longmeid 

free   discussion    of    the   principle  v.  HoUiday  (1861)  6  Ex.  761,  20 

involved.     In  Langridge  v.  Levy  L.  J.  Ex.  430. 
(1837)  2  M.  &  W.  at  p.  i530,  the  («)  20  L.  J.  Ex.  at  p.  433. 
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Duties  of 
oocupiers 
of  build- 
ings, &c., 
in  respect 
of  safe 
repair. 


We  now  come  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the 
oocupiers  of  buildings,  or  persons  having  the  control  of 
other  structures  intended  for  human  use  and  occupation, 
in  respect  of  the  safe  condition  of  the  building  or  structure. 
Under  this  head  there  are  distinctions  to  be  noted  both  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  and  as  to  the  persons  to  whom 
it  is  owed. 


Extent  of 
the  duty. 


The  duty  is  founded  not  on  ownership,  but  on  possession, 
in  other  words,  on  the  structure  being  maintained  under 
the  control  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  person  held 
answerable.  It  goes  beyond  the  common  doctrine  of  re- 
sponsibility for  servants,  for  the  occupier  cannot  discharge 
himself  by  employing  an  independent  contractor  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  structure,  however  careful 
he  may  be  in  the  choice  of  that  contrax)tor.  Thus  the 
duty  is  described  as  being  impersonal  rather  than  personal. 
Personal  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  occupier  and  his 
servants  is  immaterial.  The  structure  has  to  be  in  a  reason- 
ably safe  condition,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
care  and  skill  can  make  it  so  {t).  To  that  extent  there  is 
a  limited  duty  of  insurance,  as  one  may  call  it,  though  not 
a  strict  duty  of  insurance  such  as  exists  in  the  classes  of 
cases  governed  by  Eylands  v.  Fletcher, 


Modem  The  separation  of  this  rule  from  the  ordinary  law  of 

setu^    ^  negligence,  which  is  inadequate  to  account  for  it,  has  been 
"^^®"         the  work  of  quite  recent  times.     As  lately  as  1864  (m)  the 


(/)  Per  Montague  Smith  J.  in 
Ex.  Ch.,  Franeit  v.  Coekrell  (1870) 
Ex.  Gh.  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  5G1,  513, 
89  L.  J.  Q.  B.  291.  Other  cases 
well  showing  this  point  axe  Piekard 
V.  Smith,  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  470 ;  John 
V.  J?«wi  (1870)  L.  R.  6  0.  P.  487, 


39  L.  J.  0.  P.  865. 

(u)  Sullivan  v.  JFaters,  14  Ir.  0. 
L.  B.  460.  See,  however,  Qiior- 
man  y.  Burnett  (1840)  6  M.  &  W. 
at  p.  510,  where  there  is  a  sagges* 
tion  of  the  modem  role. 
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Lord  Chief  Baron  Pigot  (of  Ireland),  in  a  very  careful  Indennaur 
judgment,  confessed  the  difficulty  of  discovering  any  ^'  ^^^' 
general  rule  at  all.  Two  years  later  a  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  delivered  by  Willes  J,,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  gave  us  an  exposition 
which  has  since  been  regarded  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  a  leading  authority  {z).  The  plaintifiE  was  a  journey- 
man gas-fitter,  employed  to  examine  and  test  some  new 
burners  which  had  been  supplied  by  his  employer  for  use 
in  the  defendant's  sugar-refinery.  While  on  an  upper 
floor  of  the  building,  he  fell  through  an  unfenced  shaft 
which  was  used  in  working  hours  for  raising  and  lowering 
sugar.  It  was  found  as  a  fact  that  there  was  no  want  of 
reasonable  care  on  the  plaintiff's  part,  which  amounts  to 
saying  that  even  to  a  careful  person  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  building  the  danger  was  an  unexpected  and  con- 
cealed one.  The  Court  held  that  on  the  admitted  f£U)ts 
the  plaintiff  was  in  the  building  as  ''  a  person  on  lawful 
business,  in  the  course  of  fulfilling  a  contract  in  which 
both  the  plaintifi  and  the  defendant  had  an  interest,  and 
not  upon  bare  permission."  They  therefore  had  to  deal 
with  the  general  question  of  law  ^^  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
occupier  of  a  building  with  reference  to  persons  resort- 
ing thereto  in  the  course  of  business,  upon  his  invitation 
express  or  implied.  The  common  case  is  that  of  a  cus- 
tomer in  a  shop  :  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  only  one  of 

a  class 

"  The  class  to  which  the  customer  belongs  includes  per- 
sons who  go  not  as  mere  volunteers,  or  licensees,  or  guests, 
or  servants,  or  persons  whose  employment  is  such  that 
danger  may  be  considered  as  bargained  for,  but  who  go 

[x)  Indermaur  y.  Damet   (1866)       181,  constantly-  cited  in  later  oases, 
Ji.  B.  1  C.  P.  274,  35  L.  J.  G.  P.      and  reprinted  in  Bigelow  L.  0. 
184,  2  C.  P.  311,  36  L.  J.  0.  P. 
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upon  business  which  concerns  the  occupier,  and  upon  his 
invitation,  express  or  implied. 

"  And,  with  respect  to  such  a  visitor  at  least,  we  consider 
it  settled  law,  that  he,  using  reasonable  care  on  his  part 
for  his  own  safety,  is  entitled  to  expect  that  the  occupier 
shall  on  his  part  use  reasonable  care  to  prevent  damage 
from  unusual  danger,  which  he  knows  or  ought  to  know ; 
and  that,  where  there  is  evidence  of  neglect,  the  question 
whether  such  reasonable  care  has  been  taken,  by  notice, 
lighting,  guarding  or  otherwise,  and  whether  there  was 
contributory  negligence  in  the  sufferer,  must  be  determined 
by  a  jury  as  a  matter  of  fact  '*  (y). 

The  Court  goes  on  to  admit  that  ^Hhere  was  no  absolute 
duty  to  prevent  danger,  but  only  a  duty  to  make  the  place 
as  little  dangerous  as  such  a  place  would  reasonably  be, 
having  regard  to  the  contrivances  necessarily  used  in 
carrying  on  the  business."  On  the  facts  they  held  that 
"  there  was  evidence  for  the  jury  that  the  pledntifE  was  in 
the  place  by  the  tacit  invitation  of  the  defendant,  upon 
business  in  which  he  was  concerned;  that  there  was  by 
reason  of  the  shaft  unusual  danger,  known  to  the  defen- 
dant ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  sustained  damage  by  reason 
of  that  danger,  and  of  the  neglect  of  the  defendant  and 
his  servants  to  use  reasonably  sufficient  means  to  avert  or 
warn  him  of  it."  The  judgment  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber (z)  is  little  more  than  a  simple  affirmation  of  this. 

Persons  It  is  hardly  needful  to  add  that  a  customer,  or  other 

safety.       person  entitled  to  the  like  measure  of  care,  is  protected 

not  only  while  he  is  actually  doing  his  business,  but  while 

he  is  entering  and  leaving  (a).    And  the  amount  of  care 

(y)  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  at  p.  288.  1  E.  B.  &  E.  168,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

{z)  L.  B.  2  C.  P.  311.  815,  treated  as  a  yery  plain  case, 

(/i)  Chapman  v.  RothtceU  (1868)      where  a  trap-door  was  left  open  in 
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required  is  so  carefully  indicated  by  Willes  J.  that  little 
remains  to  be  said  on  that  score.  The  recent  cases  are 
important  chiefly  as  showing  in  respect  of  what  kinds  of 
property  the  duty  exists,  and  what  persons  have  the  same 
rights  as  a  customer.  In  both  directions  the  law  seems 
to  have  become,  on  the  whole,  more  stringent  in  the  present 
generation.  With  regard  to  the  person,  one  acquires  this 
right  to  safety  by  being  upon  the  spot,  or  engaged  in  work 
on  or  about  the  property  whose  condition  is  in  question,  in 
the  course  of  any  business  in  which  the  occupier  has  an 
interest.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any 
direct  or  apparent  benefit  to  the  occupier  from  the  peur- 
ticular  transaction  (6).  Where  gangways  for  access  to 
ships  in  a  dock  were  provided  by  the  dock  company,  the 
company  has  been  held  answerable  for  their  safe  condi^ 
tion  to  a  person  having  lawful  business  on  board  one  of 
the  ships ;  for  the  providing  of  access  for  all  such  persons 
is  part  of  a  dock-owner's  business;  they  are  paid  for  it 
by  the  owners  of  the  ships  on  behalf  of  all  who  use  it  (c). 
A  workman  was  employed  under  contract  with  a  ship- 
owner to  paint  his  ship  lying  in  a  dry  dock,  and  the 
dock-owner  provided  a  staging  for  the  workmen's  use ;  a 
rope  by  which  the  staging  was  supported,  not  being  of 
proper  strength,  broke  and  let  down  the  staging,  and  the 
man  fell  into  the  dock  and  was  hurt;  the  dock-owner 
was  held  liable  to  him  (d).  It  was  contended  that  the 
staging  had  been  delivered  into  the  control  of  the  shipr 
owner,  and  became  as  it  were  part  of  the  ship ;  but  this 
was  held  no  reason  for  discharging  the  dock-owner  from 

the  floor  of  a  passage  leading  to  (e)  Smith  y.  Zondcn  ^  St.  Katha* 

tKe  defendant's  offioe.  rine  Doekt  Co,  (1868)  L.  B.  3  G.  P. 

{b)  See  Holme*  v.  N,  E,  R.  Co,  326,  37  L.  J.  C.  P.  217  (Bovill  0.  J. 

(1869-71)  L.  B.  4  Ex.  254,  in  Ex.  and  Byles  J.,  dub.  Keating  J.). 

Ch.  L.  B.  6  Ex.  123,  40  L.  J.  Ex.  (<Q  Heaven  y.  Fender  (1883)    11 

121 ;  White  y.  France  (1877)  2  C.  P.  Q.  B,  Diy.  603,  52  L.  J.  Q.  B.  702, 
B.  308,  46  L.  J.  0.  P.  823. 
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responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the  staging  as  it  was 
delivered.  Persons  doing  work  on  ships  in  the  dock 
^'  must  be  considered  as  invited  by  the  dock-owner  to  use 
the  dock  and  all  appliances  provided  by  the  dock-owner 
as  incident  to  the  use  of  the  dock  "  (e). 

Duty  in  The  possession  of  any  structure  to  which  human  beings 
^Mg^,  are  intended  to  commit  themselves  or  their  property, 
shipa,  &c.  aj^jjni^tQ  Qj,  inanimate,  entails  this  duty  on  the  occupier, 
or  rather  controller.  It  extends  to  gangways  or  staging 
in  a  dock,  as  we  have  just  seen ;  to  a  temporary  stand  put 
up  for  seeing  a  race  or  the  like  (/)  ;  to  carriages  tra- 
velling on  a  railway  or  road  (^),  or  in  which  goods  are 
despatched  (/<) ;  to  ships  {i) ;  to  wharves,  in  respect  of  the 
safety  of  the  frontage  for  ships  moored  at  or  approaching 
the  wharf  (J) ;  and  to  market-places  (k). 

In  the  case  of  a  wharfinger  he  is  bound  to  use  reason- 
able care  to  ascertain  whether  the  bed  of  the  harbour  or 


[e)  Per  Cotton  and  Bowen  L.  JJ.  contractors  as  well  as  servants, 

at  p.  616.    The  judgment  of  Brett  (g)  Foulkea  y.  Metrop,  DUtrict  JR. 

If.  K  attempts  to  lay  down  a  wider  Co.  (1880)   6  G.  P.  Div.   167,  49 

principle  with  which    the   Lords  L.  J.  G.  P.  861 ;  Moffatt  v.  Bateman 

Justices  did  not  agree.    See  p.  376,  (1869)  L.  B.  3  P.  C.  1 16. 

aboye.    It  must  be  taken  as  a  fact,  (A)  EUiott  y.  HaU  (1886)  16  Q. 

though   it   is   not   clearly  stated,  B.  D.  316,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  618. 

that  the  defective  oosdition  of  the  The  seller  of  coals  sent  them  to 

rope  might  have  been  discovered  the  buyer  in  a  truck  with  a  dan- 

by  reasonably  careful  examination  gerously  loose  trap- door  in  it,  and 

when  the  staging  was  put  up.  the  buyer*s  servant  in  the  course 

(/)  Francis  v.  Coekrell  (1870)  Ex.  of  unloading  the  truck  fell  through 

Ch.  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  184,  601,  39  and  was  hurt. 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  113,  291.    The  plain-  (»)  Hayn   v.    Culliford  (1879)   4 

tiff  had  paid  money  for  admission,  C.  P.  Biv.  182,  48  L.  J.  0.  P.  372. 

thereforo  there  was  a  duty  ex  eon-  {j)  The  Mooreoek  (1889)   14   P. 

traetUy  but  the  judgments  in  the  Div.   64;    68  L.   J.  P.   78 ;    The 

Ex.  Gh.,  see  especially  per  Martin  Calliope  (1889)  14  P.  Div.  138  ;   68 

B.,  also  affirm  a  duty  independent  L.  J.  P.  76. 

of  contract.     This  is  one  of  the  {k)  Lax  y.   Corporation  of  Dar» 

most  explicit  authorities  showing  linyton  (1879)  6  Ex.  Div.  28,  40 

that  the  duty  extends  to  the  acts  of  L.  J.  Ex.  106. 
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river  adjacent  is  in  a  safe  condition  to  be  used  by  a  vessel 
coming  to  discbarge  at  bis  wbarf ,  even  wben  it  does  not 
belong  to  him  and  be  bas  no  control  over  it(/).  For 
altbougb  tbe  state  of  tbe  ground  be  not  witbin  bis  control, 
it  is  a  matter  more  ascertainable  by  bim  tban  by  tbe  sbip* 
owner. 

A  railway  passenger  using  one  company's  train  witb 
a  ticket  issued  by  anotber  company  under  an  arrangement 
made  between  tbe  companies  for  tbeir  common  benefit  is 
entitled,  wbetber  or  not  be  can  be  said  to  bave  contracted 
witb  tbe  first-mentioned  company,  to  reasonably  safe  pro- 
vision for  bis  conveyance,  not  only  as  regards  tbe  construc- 
tion of  tbe  carriage  itself,  but  as  regards  its  fitness  and 
safety  in  relation  to  otber  appliances  (as  tbe  platform  of  a 
station)  in  connexion  witb  wbicb  it  is  intended  to  be 
used(w2).  "Wbere  goods  are  lawfully  sbipped  witb  tbe 
sbipowner's  consent,  it  is  tbe  sbipowner's  duty  (even  if 
be  is  not  bound  to  tbe  owner  by  any  contract)  not  to  let 
otber  cargo  wbicb  will  damage  tbem  be  stowed  in  contact 
vdtb  tbem(n).  Owners  of  a  cattle-market  are  bound  to 
leave  tbe  market-place  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition  for 
tbe  cattle  of  persons  wbo  come  to  tbe  market  and  pay  toll 
for  its  use  (o). 

(Q   The  Moorcock,  note  (J).     In  good  Bummary  of  the  law,  as  far 

The  Calliope  the  plaintiffs  were  in-  as  it  goes,  is  gi?en  in  the  argu- 

vited  and,  indeed,  required  by  the  ment  of  Cave  J.  (then  Q.  C.)  for 

defendants,  nnder  a  contract,  to  the  plaintiff  at  p.  31.    The  ques- 

disoharge  at  their  wharf.  tion  of  the  danger  being  obyious 

(m)  Foulkes   t.   Metrop,  District  was  considered  not  open  on  the 

£.  Co.  (1880)  6  C.  P.  Div.  167,  49  appeal ;  if  it  had  been,  gu,  as  to 

L.  J.  C.  P.  361.  the  result,  per  Bramwell  L.  J.    It 

(»)  Hayn  ▼.  CulHford  (1879)  4  0.  has  been  held  in  Minnesota  (1889) 

P.  DIt.  182,  48  L.  J.  0.  P.  372.  that  the  owner  of  a  bnilding  fro- 

(o)  Zax  V.   Corporation  of  Dar*  qaented  by  the  public  is  bound  not 

linj^ton  (1879)  5  Ex.  Div.  28,  49  to  allow  a  man  of  known  dangerous 

L.  J.  "Ex..  105  (the  plaintiff's  cow  temper  to  be  employed  about  the 

was  killed  by  a  spiked  fence  round  building :  Dean  v.  St.  FatU  Union 

a  statue  in  the  market  place).    A  Depot  Co,  29  Am.  Law  Beg.  22. 
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LimitB  of  In  the  yarions  applications  we  have  mentioned,  the  duty 
^^'  does  not  extend  to  defects  incapable  of  being  discovered 
by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  such  as  latent  flaws  in 
metal  (p) ;  though  it  does  extend  to  all  such  as  care  and 
wVill  (not  merely  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dant) can  guard  against  (^). 

Again,  when  the  builder  of  a  ship  or  carriage,  or  the 
maker  of  a  machine,  has  delivered  it  out  of  his  own  pos- 
session and  control  to  a  purchaser,  he  is  under  no  duty  to 
persons  using  it  as  to  its  safe  condition,  unless  the  thing 
was  in  itself  of  a  noxious  or  dangerous  kind,  or  (it  seems), 
unless  he  had  actual  knowledge  of  its  being  in  such  a  state 
as  would  amount  to  a  concealed  danger  to  persons  using  it 
in  an  ordinary  manner  and  with  ordinary  care  (r). 

Volfnitntm  •  liability  under  the  rule  in  Indermaur  v.  Barnes  (a)  may 
be  avoided  not  only  by  showing  contributory  negligence 
in  the  plaintiff,  but  by  showing  that  the  risk  was  as  well 
known  to  him  as  to  the  defendant,  and  that  with  such 
knowledge  he  voluntarily  exposed  himself  to  it  (t) ;  but 
this  will  not  excuse  the  breach  of  a  positive  statutory 
duty(tt)- 

{p)  Readhead  v.  Midland  R,  Co,  Div.  102,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  257. 

(I860)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  379  ;  {q)  Hyman  v.  Nye  (1881)  6  Q.  B. 

a  case  of  contract  between  carrier  D.  at  p.  687. 

and  passenger,  but  the  principle  (r)   TFinterbottom  y.  Wright,   10 

is  the  same,  and  indeed  the  duty  H.   &  W.    109 ;    CoUis   v.  Selden 

may  be  put  on  either  ground,  see  (1868)  L.  B.  3  C.  P.  495,  37  L.  J. 

Myman  v.  Nye  (1881)  6  Q.  B.  D.  C.  P.  233 ;  Zotee  v.  CluU,  61  N.  T. 

685,  689,perIiindle7J.    This  does  494. 

not  however  qualify  the  law  as  to  («)  P.  443,  above, 

theseller's  implied  warranty  on  the  (t)  Thomas  v.    Quartermaine,   18 

sale  of  a  chattel  for  a  specific  pur-  Q.  B.  Biv.  685,  56  L.  J.  Q.  B.  340. 

pose ;  there  the  warranty  is  abso-  (u)  Dicta  of   L.  JJ.   ibid.,  and 

lute  that  the  chattel  is  reasonably  Baddeley  v.  Earl  Granville  (1887)  19 

fit  for  that  purpose,  and  there  is  Q.  B.  D.  423,  56  L.  J.  Q.  B.  501. 

no   exception    of   latent    defects  :  See  further  Yarmouth  v.  France,  ib, 

Randall  v.  Xetcson  (1877)  2  Q.  B.  047,  and  p.  150,  above. 
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Occupiers  of   fixed   property  are   tinder  a  like  duty  Duty 
towards  persons  passing  or  being  on  adjacent  land  by  ^|J^^ 
their  invitation  in  the  sense  above  mentioned,  or  in  the  ^^ 
exercise  of  an  independent  right. 

In  Barnes  v.  JFard{x),  the  defendant,  a  builder,  had 
left  the  area  of  an  unfinished  house  open  and  unf enoed. 
A  person  lawfully  walking  after  dark  along  the  public 
path  on  which  the  house  abutted  fell  into  the  area  and 
was  killed.  An  action  was  brought  under  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Act,  and  the  case  was  twice  argued ;  the  main  point 
for  the  defence  being  that  the  defendant  had  only  dug  a 
hole  in  his  own  land,  as  he  lawfully  might,  and  was  not 
under  any  duty  to  fence  or  guard  it,  as  it  did  not  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  right  of  way.  The  Court  held  there 
was  a  good  cause  of  action,  the  excavation  being  so  close 
to  the  public  way  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  persons  using  it 
with  ordinary  care.  The  making  of  such  an  excavation 
amounts  to  a  public  nuisance  ^^  even  though  the  danger 
consists  in  the  risk  of  accidentally  deviating  from  the 
road."  Lately  it  has  been  held  that  one  who  by  lawful 
authority  diverts  a  public  path  is  bound  to  provide  reason- 
able means  to  warn  and  protect  travellers  against  going 
astray  at  the  point  of  diversion  (y). 

In  Corby  v.  Hill{z)  the  plaintiff  was  a  person  using  a 
private  way  with  the  consent  of  the  owners  and  occupiers. 
The  defendant  had  the  like  consent,  as  he  alleged,  to  put 
slates  and  other  materials  on  the  road.  No  light  or  other 
safeguard  or  warning  was  provided.     The  plaintiff's  horse, 

{x)  9  G.  B.  392,  19  L.  J.  0.  P.  line,  but  did  not  fenoe  off  the  old 

195  (1860);  op.  D.  9.  2,  ad  leg.  direction  of   the  path;    plaintiff, 

Aquil.  28.  walking  after  dark,  followed  the 

(y)  Hunt   T.    Taylor  (1886)    14  old  direction,  got  on  the  railway, 

Q.  B.  D.  918,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  310 ;  and  fell  over  a  bridge, 

defendants,    railway    contractors,  (e)  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  656,  27  L.  J. 

had  (within  the  statutory  powers)  0.  P.  318  (1868). 
diverted  a  footpath  to  make  the 

P.  G  G 
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being  driyen  on  the  road  after  dark,  ran  into  the  heap 
of  materials  and  was  injured.  It  was  held  immaterial 
whether  the  defendant  was  acting  under  licence  from  the 
owners  or  not.  If  not,  he  was  a  mere  trespasser ;  but  the 
owners  themselves  could  not  have  justified  putting  a  con- 
cealed and  dangerous  obstruction  in  the  way  of  persons  to 
whom  they  had  held  out  the  road  as  a  means  of  access  (a). 
Here  the  plaintifE  was  (it  seems)  (J)  only  a  licensee,  but 
while  the  licence  was  in  force  he  was  entitled  not  to  have 
the  condition  of  the  way  so  altered  as  to  set  a  trap  for  him. 
The  case,  therefore,  marks  exactly  the  point  in  which  a 
licensee's  condition  is  better  than  a  trespasser's. 

Preeump-  Where  damage  is  done  by  the  falling  of  objects  into 
n^ligence  a  highway  from  a  building,  the  modem  rule  is  that  the 
loquihlr),  accident,  in  the  absence  of  explanation,  is  of  itself  evidence 
of  negligence.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  occupier  of  the  building.  If  he  cannot  show  that  the 
accident  was  due  to  some  cause  consistent  with  the  due 
repair  and  careful  management  of  the  structure,  he  is 
liable.  The  authorities,  though  not  numerous,  are  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  rule,  one  of  them  being  the  decision 
of  a  Court  of  Appeal.  In  Bj/mc  v.  Boodle  (c)  a  barrel  of 
flour  fell  from  a  window  in  the  defendant's  warehouse 
in  Liverpool,  and  knocked  down  the  plaintifE,  who  was 
lawfully  passing  in  the  public  street.  There  was  no 
evidence  to  show  how  or  by  whom  the  barrel  was  being 
handled.     The  Court  said  this  was  enough  to  raise  against 

(a)  Cp.  Siceeny  y.  Old  Colony  ^  to  ufie  the  road  for  aocesa  to  a  publio 

Newport  R.  Jt.  Co.  (1865)  10  Allen  building    (the    Hanwell    Lunatio 

(Mass.)   368,   and  Bigelow  L.  0.  Asylum)  did   not  amount   to  an 

660.  ** invitation"  in  the  speoial  senae 

{b)  The  language  of  the  judg-  of  this  class  of  cases, 
ments   leaves    it   not  quite  dear  (c)  2  H.  &  0.  722,  33  L.  J.  Ex. 

whether  the  continued  permission  13,  and  in  Bigelow  L.  G.  578  (1863). 
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the  defendant  a  presumption  of  negligence  whioh  it  was 
for  him  to  rebut.     "  It  is  the  duty  of  persons  who  keep 
barrels  in  a  warehouse  to  take  care  that   they   do  not 
roll  out.   ...  A  barrel  could  not  roll  out  of  a  warehouse 
without  some  negligence,  and  to  say  that  a  plaintiff  who 
is  injured  by  it  must  call  witnesses  from  the  warehouse 
to  prove  negligence  seems  to  me  preposterous.    So  in  the 
building  or  repairing  a  house,  or  putting  pots  on  the 
chimneys,  if  a  person  passing  along  the  road  is  injured 
by  something  falling  upon  him,  I  think  the  accident 
alone  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  negligence"  (cQ. 
This    was  followed,  perhaps    extended,    in   Kearney  v. 
London^  Brighton  and  Smith  Coast  Railway  Co,  (e).     There 
as  the  plaintiff  was  passing  along   a  highway  spanned 
by  a   railway   bridge,  a  brick   fell  out   of   one   of   the 
piers  of   the  bridge  and  struck  and  injured  him.      A 
train    had  passed  immediately  before.     There  was  not 
any  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  bridge  and  brick- 
work, except  that  after  the  accident  other  bricks  were 
found  to  have  fallen  out.     The  Court  held  the  maxim 
"  res  ipsa  loquitur  "  to  be  applicable.     "  The  defendants 
were  under  the  common  law  liability  to  keep  tiie  bridge 
in  safe  condition  for  the  public  using  the  highway  to  pass 
under  it ;"  and  when  "  a  brick  fell  out  of  the  pier  of  the 
bridge  without  any  assignable  cause  except  the  slight 
vibration  caused  by  a  passing  train,"  it  was  for  the  de- 
fendants to  show,  if  they  could,  that  the  event  was  con- 
sistent with  due  diligence  having  been  used  to  keep  the 
bridge  in  safe  repair  (/).     This  decision  has  been  followed, 
in  the  stronger  case  of  a  whole  building  falling  into  the 

(rf)  Per  PoUock  C.  B.    Op.  Seoit  {e)  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  769, 

V.  London  Dock  Co.  (1866)  3  H.  &  40  L.  J.  Q.  B.  286  (1871). 

C.  696,  34  L.  J.  Ex.  220,  p.  384,  (/)  Per  Our.  L.  E.  6  Q,  B.  at 

above.  pp.  761,  762. 

gg2 
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street,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  "  Buildings  properly 
constructed  do  not  fall  without  adequate  cause  "  (g). 

In  a  later  case  (h)  the  occupier  of  a  house  from  which  a 
lamp  projected  over  the  street  was  held  liable  for  damage 
done  by  its  fall,  though  he  had  employed  a  competent 
person  (not  his  servant)  to  put  the  lamp  in  repair:  the 
fall  was  in  fact  due  to  the  decayed  condition  of  the 
attfiwhment  of  the  lamp  to  its  bracket,  which  had  escaped 
notice.  "  It  was  the  defendant's  duty  to  make  the  lamp 
reasonably  safe,  the  contractor  failed  to  do  that  .... 
therefore  the  defendant  has  not  done  his  duty,  and  he  is 
liable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  consequences  "  (*).  In  this 
case  negligence  on  the  contractor's  part  was  found  as  a 
fact. 

Combining  the  principles  affirmed  in  these  authorities, 
we  see  that  the  owner  of  property  abutting  on  a  highway 
is  under  a  positive  duty  to  keep  his  property  from  being  a 
cause  of  danger  to  the  public  by  reason  of  any  defect 
either  in  structure,  repair,  or  use  and  management,  which 
reasonable  care  and  skill  can  guard  against. 

Distino-         But  where  an  accident  happens  in  the  course  of  doing 

iHODBm 

on  fixed  property  work  which  is  proper  of  itself,  and  not 
usually  done  by  servants,  and  there  is  no  proof  either  that 
the  work  was  under  the  occupier's  control  or  that  the  acci- 
dent was  due  to  any  defective  condition  of  the  structure 
itself  with  reference  to  its  ordinary  purposes,  the  occupier 
is  not  liable  {k).  In  other  words,  he  does  not  answer  for 
the  care  or  skill  of  an  independent  and  apparently  com- 

(^)  Mullen  T.  St,  John,  67  N.  T.  It,  Co.  (1869)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  693, 

567,  669.  38  L.  J.  Q.  B.  241 ;  a  decision  on 

(A)  Tarri/  v.  Athton  (1876)  1  Q.  peculiar   facte,   where   perhaps   a 

B.  D.  314,  45  L.  J.  Q.  B.  260.  very  little   more  evidence   might 

(»)  Per  Blackburn  J.  at  p.  319.  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 

(k)   Welfare  v.  London  ^  Brighton  the  plaintiff. 
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petent  contractor  in  the  doing  of  that  which,  though 
connected  with  the  repair  of  a  structure  for  whose  con- 
dition the  occupier  does  answer,  is  in  itself  merely  incident 
to  the  contractor's  business  and  under  his  order  and 
control. 

There  are  cases  inyolving  principles  and  considerations 
very  similar  to  these,  hut  concerning  the  special  duties  of 
adjacent  landowners  or  occupiers  to  one  another  rather 
than  any  general  duty  to  the  public  or  to  a  class  of  persons. 
We  must  be  content  here  to  indicate  their  existence, 
though  in  practice  the  distinction  is  not  always  easy  to 
maintain  (/). 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  duties  owed  to  persons  Pomtianof 
who  are  brought  within  these  risks  of  unsafe  condition  or 
repair  by  the  occupier's  invitation  on  a  matter  of  common 
interest,  or  are  there  in  the  exercise  of  a  right.  We  have 
still  to  note  the  plight  of  him  who  comes  on  or  near 
another's  property  as  a  "bare  licensee."  Such  an  one 
appears  to  be  (with  the  possible  exception  of  a  mortgagee 
in  possession)  about  the  least  favoured  in  the  law  of  men 
who  are  not  actual  wrong-doers.  He  must  take  the  pro- 
perty as  he  finds  it,  and  is  entitled  only  not  to  be  led  into 
danger  by  "  something  like  fraud"  (m). 

Persons  who  by  the  mere  gratuitous  permission  of 
owners  or  occupiers  take  a  short  cut  across  a  waste  piece 
of  land(w),  or  pass  over  private  bridges  (o),  or  have  the 
run  of  a  building  ( p),  cannot  expect  to  find  the  land  free 

(0  See  Bower  t.  Feate  (1876)  1  («)  Houtuell  v.  Smyth  (1860)   7 

Q.  B.  D.  321,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  446 ;  C.  B.  N.  S.  731,  29  L.  J.  C.  P.  203. 

Hughea  v.  Pereival  (1883)  8  App.  (o)  Gautret  v.  Egertm  (1867)  L. 

Ca.  443,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  719 ;  and  B.  2  C.  P.  371,  36  L.  J.  0.  P.  191. 

op.  Oorham  v.  Gro$»,  125  Mass.  232.  {p)  SuUivan  v.  JFatert  (1864)  14 

(w)  Willes  J.,  Gautret  v.  JSfferton  Ir.  C.  L.  B.  460. 
(1867)L.  R.  2C.  P.  atp.  376. 
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from  holes  or  ditches,  or  the  bridges  to  be  in  saie  repair, 
or  the  passages  and  stairs  to  be  commodious  and  free  from 
dangerous  places.  If  the  occupier,  while  the  permission 
continues,  does  something  that  creates  a  concealed  danger 
to  people  availing  themselves  of  it,  he  may  well  be 
liable  (g').  And  he  would  of  course  be  liable,  not  for 
failure  in  a  special  duty,  but  for  wilful  wrong,  if  he  pur- 
posely made  his  property  dangerous  to  persons  using 
ordinary  care,  and  then  held  out  his  permission  as  an 
inducement  to  come  on  it.  Apart  from  this  improbable 
case,  the  licensee's  rights  are  measured,  at  best,  by  the 
actual  state  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  licence. 

"  If  I  dedicate  a  way  to  the  public  which  is  full  of  ruts 
and  holes,  the  public  must  take  it  as  it  is.  If  I  dig  a  pit 
in  it,  I  may  be  liable  for  the  consequences :  but,  if  I  do 
nothing,  I  am  not"  (r). 

The  occupier  of  a  yard  in  which  machinery  was  in 
motion  allowed  certain  workmen  (not  employed  in  his  own 
business)  to  use,  for  their  own  convenience,  a  path  crossing 
it.  This  did  not  make  it  his  duty  to  fence  the  machinery 
at  all,  or  if  he  did  so  to  fence  it  sufficiently ;  though  he 
might  have  been  liable  if  he  had  put  up  an  insecure  guard 
which  by  the  false  appearance  of  security  acted  as  a  trap  («). 
The  plaintiff,  by  having  permission  to  use  the  path,  had 
not  the  right  to  find  it  in  any  particular  state  of  safety  or 
convenience. 

"  Permission  involves  leave  and  licence,  but  it  gives  no 
right.  If  I  avail  myself  of  permission  to  cross  a  man's 
land  I  do  so  by  virtue  of  a  licence,  not  of  a  right.  It  is 
an  abuse  of  language  to  call  it  a  right :  it  is  an  excuse  or 

{q)  Corby  v.  SUl  (1868)  4  C.  B.  (r)  WiUea  J.,  L.  R.  2  0.  P.  at 

N.  S.  666,  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  318,  p.      p.  373. 

449,  above.  («)  Bohh  v.  Smith  (1862)  7  H.  & 

N.  736,  31  L.  J.  Ex.  201. 
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lioenoe,  so  that  tlie  party  cannot  be  treated  as  a  tres- 
passer" (t).  In  the  language  of  Continental  jurisprudenoe, 
there  is  no  question  of  culpa  between  a  gratuitous  licensee 
and  the  licensor,  as  regards  the  safe  condition  of  the  pro* 
perty  to  which  the  licence  applies.  Nothing  short  of  dolus 
will  make  the  licensor  liable  {u). 

Inyitation  is  a  word  applied  in  common  speech  to  the  Host  and 
relation  of  host  and  guest.  But  a  guest  (that  is,  a  visitor  ^^' 
who  does  not  pay  for  his  entertainment)  has  not  the  bene- 
fit of  the  legal  doctrine  of  invitation  in  the  sense  now 
before  us.  He  is  in  poiut  of  law  nothing  but  a  licensee. 
The  reason  given  is  that  he  cannot  have  higher  rights  than 
a  member  of  the  household  of  which  he  has  for  the  time 
being  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  {x).  All  he  is  entitied  to 
is  not  to  be  led  into  a  danger  known  to  his  host,  and  not 
known  or  reasonably  apparent  to  himself. 

On  the  same  principle,  a  man  who  offers  another  a  seat 
in  his  carriage  is  not  answerable  for  an  accident  due  to 
any  defect  in  the  carriage  of  which  he  was  not  aware  (y). 


(0  Martin  B.,  7  H.  &  N.  at  p. 
745.  Batehelor  t.  Forteteue  (1883) 
11  Q.  B.  Div.  474, 478,  seems  rather 
to  stand  npon  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiff  had  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  create  the  risk  for  himself.  As 
between  himself  and  the  defendant, 
he  had  no  title  at  aU  to  be  where 
he  was.  Gp.  B.  9.  2.  ad  leg.  Aqnil. 
31,  ad  Jin,  <' culpa  ab  eo  ezigenda 
non  est,  cnm  diyinare  non  potaerit 
an  per  eum  looxun  aliquis  transi* 
turns  sit."  In  Ivay  v.  Hedget  (1882) 
9  Q.  B.  D.  80,  the  question  was 
more  of  the  terms  of  the  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant  than 
of  a  duly  imposed  by  law.  Q^aerey 
whether  in  that  case  the  danger 
to  which  the  tenant  was  exposed 


might  not  have  well  been  held  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  trap.  The 
defect  was  a  non-apparent  one, 
and  the  landlord  knew  of  it. 

(tt)  Cp.  Blakemore  v.  Bristol  and 
Exeter  JJ.  Co,  (1868)  8  E.  &  B. 
1036,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  167,  where  it 
seems  that  the  plaintiff's  intestate 
was  not  eyen  a  licensee ;  but  see  1 1 
Q.  B.  D.  616. 

[x)  SouthcoU  y.  Stanley  (1866)  1 
H.  &  N.  247,  26  L.  J.  Ex.  339. 
•But  qitaere  if  this  explanation  be 
not  obteurum  per  ohscurius,  Gp. 
Abraham  y.  Beynolds,  5  H.  &  K. 
at  p.  148,  where  the  same  line  of 
thought  appears. 

(y)  Mofatt  y.  Bateman  (1869)  L. 
R.  3  P.  C.  116. 
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liability        It  may  probably  be  assumed  that  a  licensor  is  answer- 

for"ordi-  ^-We  to  the  licensee  for  ordinary  negligence  («),  in  the 

'**^^^?^'  sense  that  his  own  act  or  omission  will  make  him  liable  if 
gence. 

it  is  such  that  it  would  create  liability  as  between  two 
persons  having  an  equal  right  to  be  there :  for  example,  if 
J.  S.  allows  me  to  use  his  private  road,  it  will  hardly  be 
said  that,  without  express  warning,  I  am  to  take  the  risk 
of  J.  S.  driving  furiously  thereon.  But  the  whole  subject 
of  a  licensee's  rights  and  risks  is  still  by  no  means  free 
from  difficulty. 

Liability  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  decided  how  far,  if 
not  in  at  all,  an  owner  of  property  not  in  possession  can  be  sub- 
^^^"  ject  to  the  kind  of  duties  we  have  been  considering.  We 
have  seen  that  in  certain  conditions  he  may  be  liable  for 
nuisance  (a).  But,  since  the  ground  of  these  special  duties 
regarding  safe  condition  and  repair  is  the  relation  created 
by  the  occupier's  express  or  tacit  "  invitation,"  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  person  injured  can  sue  the  owner  in 
the  first  instance,  even  if  the  defect  or  default  by  which  he 
suffered  is,  as  between  owner  and  occupier,  a  breach  of  the 
owner's  obligation. 

{z)  Horace  Smith  38,  GampbeU  (a)  See  p.  372,  above.   Campbell, 

119.  pp.  26,  27. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

SPECIAL  RELATIONS  OF  CONTRACT  AND  TORT. 

The  original  theory  of  the  common  law  seems  to  have  Original 
been  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  definite  and  forms  of 
mutually  exclusive  causes  of  action,  expressed  in  appro-  *®  ^^ 
priate  forms.  The  test  for  ascertaining  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a  legal  remedy  in  a  given  case  was  to  see 
whether  the  facts  could  be  brought  under  one  of  these 
forms.  Not  only  this,  but  the  party  seeking  legal  redress 
had  to  discover  and  use  the  right  form  at  his  peril.  So 
had  the  defendant  if  he  relied  on  any  special  ground  of 
defence  as  opposed  to  the  general  issue.  If  this  theory  had 
been  strictly  carried  out,  confusion  between  forms  or  causes 
of  action  would  not  have  been  possible.  But  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  requirements  of  such  a  theory  could  be 
kept  up  only  at  the  price  of  intolerable  inconvenience. 
Hence  not  only  new  remedies  were  introduced,  but  relaxa- 
tions of  the  older  definitions  were  allowed.  The  number 
of  cases  in  which  there  was  a  substantial  grievance  without 
remedy  was  greatly  diminished,  but  the  old  sharply  drawn 
lines  of  definition  were  overstepped  at  various  points,  and 
became  obscured.  Thus  difEerent  forms  and  causes  of 
action  overlapped.  In  many  cases  the  new  form,  having 
been  introduced  for  greater  practical  convenience,  simply 
took  the  place  of  the  older,  as  an  alternative  which  in  prac- 
tice was  always  or  almost  always  preferred :  but  in  other 
cases  one  or  another  remedy  might  be  better  according  to 
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the  oirouinstanoeB.  Henoe  difFerent  remedies  for  similar 
or  identical  causes  of  action  remained  in  use  after  the 
freedom  of  choice  had  been  established  with  more  or  less 
diJKoulty. 

On  the  debateable  ground  thus  created  between  those 
states  of  fact  which  clearly  give  rise  to  only  one  kind  of 
action  and  those  which  dearly  ofPered  an  altematiye,  there 
arose  a  new  kind  of  question,  more  refined  and  inde- 
terminate than  those  of  the  earlier  system,  because  less 
reducible  to  the  test  of  fixed  forms. 

Actionflon      The  great  instrument  of  transformation  was  the  intro- 

^ll6  C&8G 

duction  of  actions  on  the  case  by  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster {a).  Certain  types  of  action  on  the  case  became  in 
effect  new  and  well  recognized  forms  of  action.  But  it  was 
never  admitted  that  the  virtue  of  the  statute  had  been 
exhausted,  and  it  was  probably  rather  the  timidity  of 
pleaders  than  the  unwillingness  of  the  judges  that  pre- 
vented the  development  from  being  even  greater  than  it  was. 
It  may  be  asked  in  this  connexion  why  some  form  of 
action  on  the  case  was  not  devised  to  compete  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  enforcing  trusts. 
An  action  on  the  case  analogous  to  the  action  of  account, 
if  not  the  action  of  account  itself,  might  well  have  been 
held  to  lie  against  a  feoffee  to  uses  at  the  suit  of  cestui  que 
use.  Probably  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  inadequacy 
of  the  common  law  remedies,  which  no  expansion  of  plead- 
ing could  have  got  over.  The  theory  of  a  system  of  equit- 
able rights  wholly  outside  the  common  law  and  its  process, 
and  inhabiting  a  region  of  mysteries  unlawful  for  a  common 
lawyer  to  meddle  with,  was  not  the  cause  but  the  conse- 
quence of  the  Court  of  Chancexy's  final  triumph. 

(a)  13  Edw.  I.,  0.  24. 
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The  history  of  the  Boman  kgis  actmies  may  in  a  general 
way  be  compared  with  that  of  common  law  pleading  in  its 
earlier  stages ;  and  it  may  be  found  that  the  praetorian 
actions  have  not  less  in  oonmion  with  our  actions  on 
the  case  than  with  the  remedies  peculiar  to  courts  of 
equity,  which  our  text-writers  have  habitually  likened 
to  them. 

Forms  of  action  are  now  abolished  in  England.     But  Causes  of 
the  forms  of  action  were  only  the  marks  and  appointed  modSn 
trappings  of  qauses  of  action ;  and  to  maintain  an  action  ^^^^°*' 
there  must  still  be  some  cause  of  action  known  to  the  law.  ^em  as 

,  .  foundedon 

Where  there  is  an  apparent  alternative,  we  are  no  longer  contract 
bound  to  choose  at  our  peril,  and  at  the  very  outset,  on  ^^ 
which  ground  we  will  proceed,  but  we  must  have  at  least 
one  definite  ground.  The  question,  therefore,  whether  any 
cause  of  action  is  raised  by  given  facts  is  as  important  as 
ever  it  was.  The  question  whether  there  be  more  than 
one  is  not  as  a  rule  material  in  questions  between  the 
same  parties.  But  it  may  be  (and  has  been)  material 
under  exceptional  conditions:  and  where  the  suggested 
distinct  causes  of  action  affect  different  parties  it  may  still 
be  of  capital  importance. 

In  modem  English  practice,  personal  (6)  causes  of  action 
cognizable  by  the  superior  courts  of  common  law  (and  now 
by  the  High  Court  in  the  jurisdiction  derived  from  them) 
have  been  regarded  as  arising  either  out  of  contract  or  out 
of  wrongs  independent  of  contract.  This  division  was  no 
doubt  convenient  for  the  working  lawyer's  ordinary  uses, 
and  it  received  the  high  sanction  of  the  framers  of  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  besides  other  statutes  dealing 
with  procedure.    But  it  does  not  rest  on  any  historical 

{b)  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  attempted  to  bring  the  real  actioDB  under 
this  classification. 
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authority,  nor  can  it  be  successfully  defended  as  a  scientific 
dichotomy.  In  fact  the  historical  causes  aboye  mentioned 
have  led  to  intersection  of  the  two  regions,  with  consider- 
able perplexity  for  the  consequence. 

We  have  causes  of  action  nominally  in  contract  which 
are  not  founded  on  the  breach  of  any  agreement,  and  we 
have  torts  which  are  not  in  any  natural  sense  independent 
of  contract. 

This  border-land  between  the  law  of  tort  and  the  law  of 
contract  will  be  the  subject  of  examination  in  this  chapter. 

Classes  of       ^^q  questions  to  be  dealt  with  may  be  distributed  under 

questions  ^  " 

arising.      the  following  heads : — 

1.  Alternative  forms  of  remedy  on  the  same  cause  of 

action. 

2.  Concurrent  or  alternative  causes  of  action. 

3.  Causes  of  action  in  tort  dependent  on  a  contract  not 

between  the  same  parties. 

4.  Measure  of  damages  and  other  incidents  of   the 

remedy. 

I. — Alternatite  Forms  of  Remedy  on  the  same  Cause  of 
Action. 

One  oause  It  may  be  hard  to  decide  whether  particular  cases  fall 
and  alter-  under  this  head  or  under  the  second,  that  is,  whether 
p^edies  t^^re  is  one  cause  of  action  which  the  pleader  has  or  had 
the  choice  of  describing  in  two  ways,  or  two  distinct  causes 
of  action  which  may  possibly  confer  rights  on  and  against 
different  parties.  In  fact  the  most  difficult  questions  we 
shall  meet  with  are  of  this  kind. 

The  com-        Misfeasance  in  doing  an  act  in  itself  not  unlawful  is 
dl^rinr     ground  for  an  action  on  the  case  (c).     It  is  immaterial 

(e)  And  strictly,  not  for  an  ac«  dasses  of  facts  which  may  be 
tion  of    trespass;    bnt   there  are      regarded    as    oonstitatingr    either 
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that  the  act  was  not  one  which  the  defendant  was  bound  to  of  hob- 
do  at  all  (rf).  If  a  man  will  set  about  actions  attended  ®*®*°°®- 
with  risk  to  others,  the  law  casts  on  him  the  duty  of  care 
and  competence.  It  is  equally  immaterial  that  the  defen- 
dant may  have  bound  himself  to  do  the  act,  or  to  do  it 
competently.  The  undertaking,  if  undertaking  there  was 
in  that  sense,  is  but  the  occasion  and  inducement  of  the 
wrong.  From  this  root  we  have,  as  a  direct  growth,  the 
whole  modem  doctrine  of  negligence.  We  also  have,  by 
a  more  artificial  process,  the  modem  method  of  enforcing 
simple  contracts,  through  the  specialized  form  of  this 
kind  of  action  called  assumpsit  (e) :  the  obligation  being 
extended,  by  a  bold  and  strictly  illogical  step,  to  cases  of 
pure  non-feasance  (/),  and  guarded  by  the  requirement  of 
consideration.  GfraduaUy  assumpsit  came  to  be  thought 
of  as  founded  on  a  duty  ex  contractu;  so  much  so  that 
it  might  not  be  joined  with  another  cause  of  action  on  the 
case,  such  as  conversion.  From  a  variety  of  action  on  the 
case  it  had  become  a  perfect  species,  and  in  common  use 
its  origin  was  forgotten.     But  the  old  root  was  there  still, 

-wrongs  of  misfeasanoe  (case),   or  ration  against  a  surg^n  for  im- 

aots    wbioh    might    be    justified  proper  treatment  was  not  bad  for 

under  some  common  or  particular  not  showing  bj  whom  the  surgeon 

claim  of  right,  but  not  being  dulj  was  retained  or  to  be  paid, 

done  fail  of  such  justification  and  {e)  0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Common 

are  meraLj  wrong^id  (trespass).  Law,  p.  274  tqq, ;  J.  B.  Ames  in 

(<q  Oladwell  y.  Steggdll  (1839)  5  Harv.  Law  Key.  ii.  1,  53. 

Bing.  N.  G.  733,  8  Scott  60,  8  L.  J.  (/)  An  analog7  to  this  in  the 

G.  F.  361 ;  action  by  an  infant  for  Roman  theory  of  eulpay  imder  the 

incompetence  in  surgpical  treatment.  Lex  Aquilia,  can  hardlj  be  sus- 

In  such  an  action  the  plaintiff's  tained.     See  the  passages  in  D. 

consent  is  material  only  because  9.  2.  collected  and  discussed  in  Dr. 

without  it  the  defendant  would  be  Grrueber*s  treatise,  at  pp.  87,  209. 

a  mere  trespasser,  and  the  inoom-  On  the  other  hand  the  decision  in 

petenoe  woidd  not  be  the  gist  of  Slade^s  ease,  4  Go.  Rep.  91a,  that 

the  action,  but  matter  for  aggra-  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  action 

yation  of  damages.    To  the  same  in  debt  did  not  exclude  assumpsit, 

effect  is  Fippin  y.  Sheppard  (1822)  was  in  full  accordance  with  the 

1 1  Price  400,  holding  that  a  decla-  original  conception. 
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and  had  life  in  it  at  need.  Thus  it  might  happen  that 
facts  or  pleadings  which  in  the  current  modem  view  showed 
an  imperfect  cause  of  action  in  assumpsit  would  yet  suffice 
to  give  the  plaintiff  judgment  on  the  more  ancient  ground 
of  misfeasance  in  a  duty  imposed  by  law.  In  the  latest 
period  of  common  law  pleading  the  House  of  Lords  upheld 
in  this  manner  a  declaration  for  negligence  in  the  execution 
of  an  employment,  which  averred  an  undertaking  of  the 
employment,  but  not  any  promise  to  the  plaintiff,  nor, 
in  terms,  any  consideration  (g).  And  it  was  said  that  a 
breach  of  duty  in  the  course  of  employment  under  a  con- 
tract would  give  rise  to  an  action  either  in  contract  or  in 
tort  at  the  plaintiff's  election  (A).  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  confined  to  an  active  misdoing;  notwithstanding  the 
verbal  laxity  of  one  or  two  passages,  the  House  of  Lords 
did  not  authorize  parties  to  treat  the  mere  non-perf  ormanoe 
of  a  promise  as  a  substantive  tort  (i).  Until  the  beginning 
of  this  century  it  was  the  common  practice  to  sue  in  tort 
for  the  breach  of  an  express  warranty,  though  it  was  need- 
less to  allege  or  prove  the  defendant's  knowledge  of  the 
assertion  being  false  {J)* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  held  for  a  considerable  time  {k) 
that  an  action  against  a  common  carrier  for  loss  of  goods, 
even  when  framed  in  tort,  "  sounded  in  contract "  so  much 

(^)  Brown  y.  Boortnan  (1844)  11  the  course  of  the  argfoment.     In 

Gl.    &    F.    1.      The    defendant's  that  ease  it  was  attempted  to  join 

pleader    appears    to    haye    been  counts,  which  were  in  substanoe 

unable  to  refer  the  declaration  to  for  the  non-payment  of  a  bUl  of 

any  certain  species ;  to  make  sure  exchange,  with  a  count  in  troyer. 
of  haying  it  somewhere  he  pleaded  {J)   Williatnson  y.  Allison  (1802) 

—(1)  not  guilty;  (2)  non  aasump'  2  East  446. 

»ii;  (3)  a  trayerse  of  the  alleged  (A)  IBixaa  1695,  Daltton  y,  Janwn, 

employment.  6  Med.  89,  1  Ld.  Raym.  58,  till 

{h)  Per  Lord  Campbell.  1766,  when  the  last-mentioned  case 

(i)  Courtenay  y.  Earle  (1860)  10  and  others  to  the  same  effect  were 

C.  B.  73,  20  L.  J.  C.  P.  7.    See  oyerruled  in  Liekon  y.   CUfUm^  2 

especially  the  dicta  of  Maule  J.  in  Wils.  319. 
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that  it  could  not  be  dilBtiiignished  from  aasumpsit,  and  a 
count  so  framed  could  not  be  properly  joined  with  other 
forms  of  case,  such  as  trover. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  employment,  namely  those 
of  a  carrier  and  an  innkeeper,  which  are  deemed  public  in 
a  special  sense.  If  a  man  holds  himself  out  as  exercising 
one  of  these,  the  law  casts  on  him  the  duty  of  not  refusing 
the  benefit  thereof,  so  far  forth  as  his  means  extend,  to 
any  person  who  properly  applies  for  it.  The  innkeeper 
must  not  without  a  reasonable  cause  refuse  to  entertain  a 
traveller,  or  the  carrier  to  convey  goods.  Thus  we  have  a 
duty  attached  to  the  mere  profession  of  the  employment, 
and  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  any  contract ;  and  if  the 
duty  is  broken,  there  is  not  a  breach  of  contract  but  a  tort, 
for  which  the  remedy  under  the  common  law  forms  of 
pleading  is  an  action  on  the  case.  In  effect  refusing  to 
enter  into  the  appropriate  contract  is  of  itself  a  tort. 
Duties  of  the  same  cleiss  may  be  created  by  statute,  ex- 
pressly or  by  necessary  implication ;  they  are  imposed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  generally  by  way  of  return 
for  privileges  conferred  by  the  same  statutes,  or  by  others 
in  pari  materia,  on  the  persons  or  corporations  who  may  be 
concerned. 

Here  the  duty  is  imposed  by  the  general  law,  though  by  Special 
a  pecuUar  and  somewhat  anomalous  rule ;  and  it  gives  rise  oamers 
to  an  obligation  upon  a  simple  non-feasance,  imless  we  ^  "^'^ 
say  that  the  profession  of  a  "public  employment"  in  this  "custom 
sense  is  itself  a  continuing  act,  in  relation  to  which  the  realm." 
refusal  to  exercise  that  employment  on  due  demand  is  a 
misfeasance.    But  on  this  latter  view  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  the  public  profession  of  any  trade  or  calling 
whatever  should  not  have  the  like  consequences ;  and  such 
an  extension  of  the  law  has  never  been  proposed. 
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The  term  "  custom  of  the  reahn  "  has  been  appropriated 
to  the  deBcription  of  this  kind  of  duties  by  the  current 
usage  of  lawyers,  derived  apparently  from  the  old  current 
form  of  declaration.  It  seems  however  that  in  strictness 
^'  custom  of  the  realm "  has  no  meaning  except  as  a 
synonym  of  the  common  law,  so  that  express  averment  of 
it  was  superfluous  (/). 

Even  where  the  breach  of  duty  is  subsequent  to  a  com- 
plete contract  in  any  employment  of  this  kind,  it  was  long 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  obligation  was  still  founded 
on  the  custom  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  plaintiff  might 
escape  objections  which  (under  the  old  forms  of  procedure) 
would  have  been  fatal  in  an  action  on  a  contract  (m). 

Altema-         In  all  other  cases  under  this  head  there  are  not  two 
form  does  distinct  causes  of  action  even  in  the  alternative,  nor  dis- 
Bubatanoe   ^^^  remedies,  but  one  cause  of  action  with,  at  most,  one 
r'bSSr^'  remedy  in  alternative  forms.     And  it  was  an  established 
rule,  as  long  as  the  forms  of  auction  were  in  use,  that  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  were  not  to  be  altered 
by  varying  the  form.     Where  there  is  an  undertaking 
without  a  contract,  there  is  a  duty  incident  to  the  under- 
taking (n),  and  if  it  is  broken  there  is  a  tort,  and  nothing 
else.     The  rule  that  if  there  is  a  specific  contract,  the  more 
general  duty  is  superseded  by  it,   does  not  prevent  the 
general  duty  from  being  relied  on  where  there  is  no  con- 
tract at  all  (o).     Even  where  there  is  a  contract,  our  autho- 
rities do  not  say  that  the  more  general  duty  ceases  to  exist, 

(0  Fotzi  y.  Shipton  (1839)  8  A.  {n)  Oladwell  v.  SteggaU  (1839)  5 

&  E.  963,  976,  8  L.  J.  Q.  B.  1.  Bing.  N.  0.  783,  8  Scott  60,  8  L.  J. 

Cp.  Tattan  v.  O,  W.  H,  Co.  (1860)  0.  P.  361. 

2  E.  &  E.  844,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  184,  (o)  Austin  v.  G.  JF.  S,  Co,  (1867) 

T.  B.  2  Hen.  IV.  18,  pi.  6.  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  442,  where  the  judg- 

(m)  Fotzi  Y.  Shipton,  last  note.  ment  of  Blackburn  J.  gives  the 

true  reason.    See  further  below. 
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or  that  a  tort  cannot  be  committed ;  but  they  say  that  the 
duty  is  "founded  on  contract.'*  The  contract,  with  its 
incidents  either  express  or  attached  by  law,  becomes  the 
only  measure  of  the  duties  between  the  parties.  There 
might  be  a  choice,  therefore,  between  forms  of  pleading, 
but  the  plaintiff  could  not  by  any  device  of  form  get 
more  than  was  contained  in  the  defendant's  obligation 
under  the  contract. 

Thus  an  infant  could  not  be  made  chargeable  for  what 
was  in  substance  a  breach  of  contract  by  suing  him  in  an 
action  on  the  case ;  and  the  rule  appears  to  have  been  first  laid 
down  for  this  special  purpose.  All  the  infants  in  England 
would  be  ruined,  it  was  said,  if  such  actions  were  allowed  (p) . 
So  a  purchaser  of  goods  on  credit,  if  the  vendor  resold  the 
goods  before  default  in  payment,  could  treat  this  as  a 
conversion  and  sue  in  trover ;  but  as  against  the  seller  he 
could  recover  no  more  than  his  actual  damage,  in  other 
words  the  substance  of  the  right  was  governed  wholly  by 
the  contract  (q). 

Yet  the  converse  of  this  rule  does  not  hold  without 
qualification.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  remedy  on  a 
contract  partakes  of  the  restrictions  usually  incident  to  the 
remedy  for  a  tort ;  but  there  are  also  cases  in  which  not 
only  an  actual  contract,  but  the  fiction  of  a  contract,  can 
be  made  to  afford  a  better  remedy  than  the  more  obvious 
manner  of  regarding  the  facts. 

Moreover  it  was  held,  for  the  benefit  of  plaintiffs,  that 
where  a  man  had  a  substantial  cause  of  action  on  a  con- 
tract he  should  not  lose  its  incidents,  such  as  the  right  to  a 
verdict  for  nominal  damages  in  default  of  proving  special 
damage,  by  framing  his  action  on  the  case  (r). 

ip)  Jennings  y.  Bundall  (1799)  1  &  N.  288,  29  L.  J.  Ex.  180;  p.  312 
T.  R.  366 ;  p.  60  above.  above. 

[q)  Chinery  v.  Viall  (1860)  6  H.  (»)  Marzetti  v.  WiUiam^  (1830)  1 

P.  H  H 
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In  modem      Now  that  f  omiB  of  pleading  are  generally  abolished  or 

dUiffation  greatly  simplified,  it  seems  better  to  say  that  wherever 

S  TOn-^^    there  is  a  contract  to  do  something,  the  obligation  of  the 

t™c*-         contract  is  the  only  obligation  between  the  parties  with 

regard  to  the  performance,  and  any  action  for  failure  or 

negligence  therein  is  an  action  on  the  contract ;  and  this 

whether  there  was  a  duty  antecedent  to  the  contract  or 

not.     So  much,  in  eflEect,  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Court 

of  Appeal  as  regards  the  statutory  distinction  of  actions 

by  the  County  Courts  Act,  1867,  for  certain  purposes  of 

costs,  as  being  "founded  on  contract"  or  "founded  on 

tort"  («). 

From  this  point  of  view  the  permanent  result  of  the 
older  theory  has  been  to  provide  a  definite  measure  for 
duties  of  voluntary  diligence,  whether  undertaken  by  con- 
tract or  gratuitously,  and  to  add  implied  warranties  of 
exceptional  stringency  to  the  contracts  of  carriers,  inn- 
keepers, and  those  others  (if  any)  whose  employments  fall 
under  the  special  rule  attributed  to  the  "  custom  of  the 
realm"  {t). 

LimitB  of        All  these  rules  and  restrictions,  however,  must  be  taken 
with  regard  to  their  appropriate  subject-matter.     They  do 

B.  &  Ad.  415 ;  aotion  by  onstomer  a  distmct  though  Bunilar  oafitom 

against   banker   for  dishonouring  extending  to  shipowners  who  cany 

cheque.  goods  for  hire  without  being  com- 

(«)  Fleming  v.  Manehettery  She/"  mon    carriers;    Nvgeni    y.    Smith 

Jield  4'  Lincolnshire  It.  Co.  (1878)  4  (1876)  1  0.  P.  D.  14,  46  L.  J.  C.  P. 

Q.  B.  D.  81.    It  is  impossible  to  19;  but  the  decision  was  reyersed 

reconcile  the  grounds  of  this  deci-  on  appeal,  1  0.  P.  D.  423,  46  L.  J. 

sion  with  those  of  I*ozzi  y.  Shipion  G.  P.  697,  and  the  propositions  of 

(1839)  8  A.  &  E.  963,  8  L.  J.  Q.  B.  the  Court  bebw  specifically  oon- 

1 ;  p.  464  above.  troyerted  by  Gockbum  C.  J.,  see 

(0  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  1  G.  P.  B.  at  p.  426  agq.    I  am  not 

shipowner  may  be  under  this  re-  aware  of  any  other  kind  of  employ- 

sponsibility,  not  because  he  is  a  ment  to  which  the  <*  custom  of  the 

common  carrier,  but  by  reason  of  realm"  has  been  held  to  apply. 
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not  exclude  the  possibility  of  cases  occurring  in  which 
there  is  more  than  an  alternative  of  form. 

K  John  has  contracted  with  Peter,  Peter  cannot  make 
John  liable  beyond  his  contract ;  that  is,  where  the  facts  are 
such  that  a  cause  of  action  would  remain  if  some  necessary 
element  of  contract,  consideration  for  example,  were  sub- 
tracted, Peter  can,  so  to  speak,  waive  John's  promise  if  he 
think  fit,  and  treat  him  in  point  of  form  as  having  com- 
mitted a  wrong ;  but  in  point  of  substance  he  cannot  thereby 
make  John's  position  worse.  In  saying  this,  however,  we 
are  still  far  from  saying  that  there  can  in  no  case  be  a 
relation  between  Peter  and  John  which  includes  the  facts 
of  a  contract  (and  to  that  extent  is  determined  by  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contract),  but  in  some  way  extends  beyond 
those  facts,  and  may  produce  duties  really  independent  of 
contract.  Much  less  have  we  said  that  the  existence  of  such 
a  relation  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  ascertaining 
what  may  be  John's  duties  and  liabilities  to  William  or 
Andrew,  who  has  not  any  contract  with  John.  In  pursuing 
such  questions  we  come  upon  real  difficulties  of  principle. 
This  class  of  oases  will  furnish  our  next  head. 


II. — Concurrent  Causes  of  Action.  Concur- 

rent causes 
Herein  we  have  to  consider —  of  action. 

(a)  Cases  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  contract  has 

been  formed  or  there  is  a  contract  "  implied  in 
law"  without  any  real  agreement  in  fact,  and 
the  same  act  which  is  a  breach  of  the  contract,  if 
any,  is  at  all  events  a  tort ; 

(b)  Cases  where  A.  can  sue  B.  for  a  tort  though  the 

same  facts  may  give  him  a  cause  of  action  against 
M.  for  breach  of  contract ; 
(o)  Cases  where  A.  can  sue  B.  for  a  tort  though  B.'s 
n  11  2 
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misfeasance  may  be  a  breach  of  a  contract  made 
not  with  A.  but  with  M. 

Casos»  ol  (a)  There  are  two  modern  railway  cases  in  which  the 

whether  majority  of  the  Court  held  the  defendants  liable  on  a 

conteact  ^jontract,  but  it  was  also  said  that  even  if  there  was  no 

contract  contract  there  was  an  independent  cause  of  action.     In 

hetween 

8ame  Denton  v.  Great   Northern   Railtjcay  Company  {u)^  an  in- 

pa  168.  t^jidiiig  passenger  was  held  to  have  a  remedy  for  damage 
sustained  by  acting  on  an  erroneous  announcement  in  the 
company's  current  time-table,  probably  on  the  footing  of 
the  time-table  being  the  proposal  of  a  contract,  but  cer- 
tainly on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  false  representation. 
In  Austin  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company  (r),  an 
action  for  harm  sufEered  in  some  accident  of  which  the 
nature  and  particulars  are  not  reported,  the  plaintiff  was  a 
young  child  just  above  the  age  up  to  which  children  were 
entitled  to  pass  free.  The  plaintiff's  mother,  who  had 
charge  of  him,  took  a  ticket  for  herself  only.  It  was  held 
that  the  company  was  liable  either  on  an  entire  contract 
to  carry  the  mother  and  the  child  (enuring,  it  seems,  for 
the  benefit  of  both,  so  that  the  action  was  properly  brought 
by  the  child)  {tc)y  or  independently  of  contract,  because  the 
child  was  accepted  as  a  passenger,  and  this  cast  a  duty  on 
the  company  to  carry  him  safely  {x).  Such  a  passenger 
is,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  in  the  position  of  usiog  the 
railway  company's  property  by  invitation,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  protection  given  to  persons  in  that  position  by  a 

(m)  5  E.  &  B.  860,  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  from  adequate  oritioism. 

129  (1866),  see  p.  263  above,  and  (t?)  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  442  (1867). 

Principles  of  Contract,  5th  ed.  15,  (w)  Per  Lush  J.  at  p.  447. 

16.    The  case  is  perhaps  open  to  (x)  Per  Blackburn  J.  at  p.  445, 

the  remark  that  a  doubtful  tort  and  and  see  per  Qrove  J.  in  Foulkes  v. 

the  breach  of  a  doubtful  contract  Metrop.  District  R,  Co.  (1880)  4  C. 

were  allowed  to  save  one  another  P.  D.  at  p.  279,  48  L.  J.  C.  P.  665. 
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class  of  authorities  now  well  established  (//).  Whether  the 
company  is  under  quite  the  same  duty  towards  him,  in 
respect  of  the  amount  of  diligence  required,  as  towards  a 
passenger  with  whom  there  is  an  actual  contract,  is  not  so 
clear  on  principle  (2).  The  point  is  not  discussed  in  any 
of  the  cases  now  under  review. 

Again  if  a  servant  travelling  with  his  master  on  a  rail- 
way loses  his  luggage  by  the  negligence  of  the  company*s 
servants,  it  is  immaterial  that  his  ticket  was  paid  for  by 
his  master,  and  he  can  sue  in  his  own  name  for  the  loss. 
Even  if  the  payment  is  not  regarded  as  made  by  the 
master  as  the  servant's  agent,  as  between  themselves  and 
the  company  (flf),  the  company  has  accepted  the  servant 
and  his  goods  to  be  carried,  and  is  answerable  upon  the 
general  duty  thus  arising,  a  duty  which  would  still  exist 
if  the  passenger  and  his  goods  were  lawfully  in  the  train 
without  any  contract  at  all  (b).  Evidently  the  plaintiff  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  must  make  his  choice  of  remedies,  and 
cannot  have  a  double  compensation  for  the  same  matter, 
first  as  a  breach  of  contract  and  then  as  a  tort ;  at  the 
same  time  the  rule  that  the  defendant's  liability  must  not 
be  increased  by  varying  the  form  of  the  claim  is  not  here 
applicable,  since  the  plaintiff  may  rely  on  the  tort  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  doubt  whether  there  be  any 
contract,  or,  if  there  be,  whether  the  plaintiff  can  sue  on  it. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  cases  in  which  an  obvious  Contract 

tort  is  turned  into  a  much  less  obvious  breach  of  contract  in^w'* 

with  the  undisguised  purpose  of  giving  a  better  and  more  ^^^^^®' 

(y)  See  Chap.  XII.  p.  443  aboye.  argued  that    the  master  had  no 

{z)  See  Mofatt  v.  Baieman  (1869)  contract  with  the  company  P 
L.  R.  3  P.  C.  116.  (b)  Manhall  v.    TorAr,  NeucattU 

(a)  Suppose  the  master  by  acci-  ^  Berwick  H.  Co.  (1861)  11  C.  B. 

dent  had  left  his  money  at  home,  666,  21  L.  J.  G.  P.  34  ;  approved 

and  the  servant  had  paid  both  fares  by  Blackburn  J.  in  Austin  y.  O.  IT, 

out  of  his  own  money :  could  it  be  J?.  Co.,  note  (r),  last  page. 
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convenient  remedy.  Thus  it  is  an  actionable  wrong  to 
retain  money  paid  by  mistake,  or  on  a  consideration  which 
has  failed,  and  the  like ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
fiction  of  a  promise  "  implied  in  law  "  to  repay  the  money 
so  held  was  introduced,  and  afforded  "a  very  extensive 
and  beneficial  remedy,  applicable  to  almost  every  case 
where  the  defendant  has  received  money  which  ex  aequo  et 
bono  he  ought  to  refund  "  (c),  and  even  to  cases  where 
goods  taken  or  retained  by  wrong  had  been  converted  into 
money.  The  plaintiff  was  said  to  "  waive  the  tort "  for 
the  purpose  of  suing  in  assumpsit  on  the  fictitious  contract. 
Hence  the  late  Mr.  Adolphus  wrote  in  his  idyllic  poem 
"TheCircuiteers": 

'<  Thoughts  much  too  deep  for  tears  sabdue  the  Court 
When  I  aatumpsU  bring,  and  godlike  waivo  a  tort"  (d). 

This  kind  of  action  was  much  fostered  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, whose  exposition  confessed  the  fiction  of  the  form 
while  it  justified  the  utility  of  the  substance  (e). 

Implied  Within  still  recent  memory  an  essentially  similar  fiction 

warranty  , 

of  agent's   of  law  has  been  introduced  in  the  case  of  an  ostensible 

(S^/ZwTvf  agent  obtaining  a  contract  in  the  name  of  a  principal 
Wright),  -vvhose  authority  he  misrepresents.  A  person  so  acting  is 
liable  for  deceit ;  but  that  liability,  being  purely  in  tort, 
does  not  extend  to  his  executors,  neither  can  he  be  held 
personally  liable  on  a  contract  which  he  purported  to  make 
in  the  name  of  an  existing  principal.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty it  was  held  in  Collen  v.  Wnght  (/)  that  when  a  man 
offers  to  contract  as  agent  there  is  an  implied  warranty 
that  he  is  really  authorized  by  the  person  named  as  princi- 

(c)  Blackst.  iii.  163.  ed.  39,  48. 

W  li.  Q.  R.  i.  233.  (/)  Ex.  Oh.  (1857)  8  E.  &  B. 

\e)  Motes  v.  Marferlan,   2  Burr.  647,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  216. 
1005 ;  cp.  Leake  on  Ck>ntract8,  Ist 
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pal,  on  whicli  warranty  he  or  his  estate  will  he  answerahle 
ex  contractu.  Just  as  in  the  ease  of  the  old  "common 
oonnts,"  the  fact  that  the  action  lies  against  executors 
shows  that  there  is  not  merely  one  cause  of  action  capahle 
of  being  expressed,  under  the  old  system  of  pleading,  in 
different  ways,  but  two  distinct  though  concurrent  causes  of 
action,  with  a  remedy  upon  either  at  the  plaintiff's  election. 
We  pass  from  these  to  the  more  troublesome  cases  where 
the  causes  of  action  in  contract  and  in  tort  are  not  between 
the  same  parties. 

(b)  There  may  be  two  causes  of  action  with  a  common  Concur- 
plaintiff ,  or  the  same  facts  may  give  Z.  a  remedy  in  contract  of  action 
against  A.  and  also  a  remedy  in  tort  against  B.  dS^mt 

parties  -n 
contract 

The  lessee  of  a  steam  ferry  at  Liverpool,  having  to  meet  and  in 
an  unusual  press  of  traflSc,  hired  a  vessel  with  its  crew  j^J  ^n^ 
from  other  shipowners  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  ferry  for  Tyrer, 
a  day.  The  plaintiff  held  a  season-ticket  for  the  ferry, 
and  therefore  had  a  contract  with  the  lessee  to  be  carried 
across  with  due  skill  and  care.  He  crossed  on  this  day  in 
the  hired  vessel ;  by  the  negligence  of  some  of  the  crew 
there  was  an  accident  in  mooring  the  vessel  on  her  arrival 
at  the  farther  shore,  and  the  plaintiff  was  hurt.  He  sued 
not  the  lessee  of  the  ferry  but  the  owners  of  the  hired 
vessel;  and  it  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  do  so. 
The  persons  managing  the  vessel  were  still  the  servants  of 
the  defendants,  her  owners,  though  working  her  under  a 
contract  of  hiring  for  the  purposes  of  the  ferry ;  and  the 
defendants  would  be  answerable  for  their  negligence  to  a 
mere  stranger  lawfully  on  board  the  vessel  or  standing  on 
the  pier  at  which  she  was  brought  up.  The  plaintiff  was 
lawfully  on  their  vessel  with  their  consent,  and  they  were 
not  the  less  responsible  to  him  because  he  was  there  in 
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exercise  of  a  right  acquired  "by  contract  upon  a  considera- 
tion paid  to  some  one  else  {g). 

FouikesY,       The  latest  and  most  authoritative  decision  on  facts  of 
R.  bo,     '  this  kind  was  given  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  1880  (A). 

The  plaintifE,  a  railway  passenger  with  a  return  ticket 
alighting  at  his  destination  at  the  end  of  the  return 
journey,  was  hurt  by  reason  of  the  carriages  being  unsuit- 
able to  the  height  of  the  platform  at  that  station.  This 
station  and  platform  belonged  to  one  company  (the  South 
Western),  by  whose  clerk  the  plaintiff's  ticket  had  been 
issued  :  the  train  belonged  to  another  company  (the 
District)  who  used  the  station  and  adjoining  line  under 
running  powers.  There  was  an  agreement  between  the 
two  companies  whereby  the  profits  of  the  traffic  were 
divided.  The  plaintiff  sued  the  District  Company,  and  it 
was  held  that  they  were  liable  to  him  even  if  his  contract 
was  with  the  South  Western  Company  alone.  The  Dis- 
trict Company  received  him  as  a  passenger  in  their  train, 
and  were  bound  to  provide  carriages  not  only  safe  and 
sound  in  themselves,  but  safe  with  reference  to  the  perma- 
nent way  and  appliances  of  the  line.  In  breach  of  this 
duty  they  provided,  according  to  the  facts  as  determined 
by  the  jury,  a  train  so  ordered  that  "  in  truth  the  combined 
arrangements  were  a  trap  or  snare,'^  and  would  have  given 
the  plaintiff  a  cause  of  action  though  he  had  been  carried 
gratuitously  {%).    He  had  been  actually  received  by  the 

is)  DalyeU  v.  Tyi^er  (1858)  E.  B.  (t)  BramweU  L.  J.,  6  0.  P.  Div. 

&  E.  899,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  52.  at  p.  169.    See  the  judgment  of 

(A)  Foulkes  y.  Metrop.  DUt,  R.  Thesiger  L.  J.  for  a  fuller  state- 

Co.,  5C.P.IHV.  167,49L.  J.C.  P.  ment  of  the  nature  of  the  duty. 

861.    Cp.  Berripger  v.  G.  E.  J2.  Co,  Compariflon  of  these  two  jadgments 

(1879)  4  C.  P.  D.   163,  48  L.  J.  leaves  it  capable  of  doubt  whether 

C.  P.  400.  the  defendants  would  have  been 

liable  for  a  mere  non-feasance. 
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defendants  as  a  passenger,  and  thereby  they  undertook  the 
duty  of  not  exposing  him  to  unreasonable  peril  in  any 
Inatter  incident  to  the  journey. 

(c)  There  may  be  two  causes  of  action  with  a  common  Oftu«»  of 

defendant,  or  the  same  act  or  event  which  makes  A.  liable  coDtract 

for  a  breach  of  contract  to  B.  may  make  him  liable  for  a  ^^  n^St^f 

tort  to  Z.  ^««L* 

pUuo  tiffs. 

The  case  already  mentioned  of  the  servant  travelling  by 
railway  with  his  master  would  be  an  example  of  this  if  it 
were  determined  on  any  particular  state  of  facts  that  the 
railway  company  contracted  only  with  the  master.  They 
would  not  be  lees  under  a  duty  to  the  servant  and  liable 
for  a  breach  thereof  because  they  might  also  be  liable  to 
the  master  for  other  consequences  on  the  ground  of  a 
breach  of  their  contract  with  him  (k). 

Again,  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty^s  service  and  his 
baggage  were  carried  under  a  contract  made  with  the 
carriers  on  behalf  of  the  Q-ovemment  of  India ;  this  did 
not  prevent  the  carriers  from  being  liable  to  the  officer  if 
his  goods  were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  journey  by 
the  negligence  of  their  servants.  "  The  contract  is  no 
concern  of  the  plaintiff's;  the  act  was  none  the  less  a 
wrong  to  him"  (/).  He  could  not  charge  the  defendants 
with  a  breach  of  contract,  but  they  remained  answer- 
able for  '^  an  affirmative  act  injurious  to  the  plaintiff's 
property  "  {m). 

(k)  MarthaWi  ca.  (1851)  11  G.  B.  and  Pigott  B.  doubted.     The  later 

666,   21    L.  J.   C.  P.  34,  mpra,  ease  of   Beeher  ▼.   G.  E.  J2.   Co, 

p.  469.  (1870)  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  241,  39  L.  J. 

(/)  Martin  t.   O,  I,  P.  J2.  Co,  Q.  B.  122,  is  distrnguishable :  aU 

(1867)  L.  R.  3  Ex.  9,  per  Bram-  it  decides  is  that  if  A.  deliyers  B.'s 

weU  B.  at  p.  14,  37  L.  J.  Ex.  27.  goods  to  a  railway  company  as  A.*8 

(Mi)GhaDnellB.t^u/.;  Kelly  C.B.  own  ordmary   luggage,  and   the 
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Alton  V.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  AHon 

Jt.  Co,,  qu.  ▼•  Midland  Railway  Co,  (n)  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
T^^^^  the  foregoing  authorities.  A  servant  travelling  by  rail- 
way on  his  master's  business  (having  paid  his  own  fare) 
received  hurt,  as  was  alleged^  by  the  negUgenoe  of  the 
railway  company's  servants,  and  the  master  sued  the 
company  for  loss  of  service  consequent  on  this  injury. 
It  was  held  that  the  action  would  not  lie,  the  supposed 
cause  of  action  arising,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
wholly  out  of  the  company's  contract  of  carriage ;  which 
contract  being  made  with  the  servant,  no  third  person 
could  found  any  right  upon  it.  "The  rights  founded 
on  contract  belong  to  the  person  who  has  stipulated  for 
them"  (o) ;  and  it  is  denied  that  there  was  any  duty  in- 
dependent of  contract  {p).  But  it  is  not  explained  in 
any  of  the  judgments  how  this  view  is  consistent  with  the 
authorities  relied  on  for  the  plaintiff,  and  in  particular 
with  Marshall's  case,  a  former  decision  of  the  same  Court. 
The  test  question,  whether  the  reception  of  the  plaintiff's 
servant  as  a  passenger  would  not  have  created  a  duiy  to 
carry  him  safely  if  there  had  not  been  any  contract  with 
him,  is  not  directly,  or,  it  is  submitted,  adequately  dealt 
with.  The  case,  though  expressly  treated  by  the  Court  as 
of  general  importance,  has  been  but  little  cited  or  relied 
on  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  have  now  passed ; 
and  the  correctness  of  the  decision  was  disputed  (extra- 
judicially, it  is  true)   by  Sir  E.   V.  Williams  (g).     A 


company  receives  them  to  be  carried  (o)  Willes  J.,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  at 

as  such,  B.  cannot  sue  the  company  p.  240. 

for  the  loss  of  the  goods.    Martini  (p)  Montagpae  Smith  J.  at  p.  245. 

case,  however,  was  not  cited.  {q)  *'  The  Court  decided  this  case 

(n)  19  0.  B.  N.  S.  213,  34  L.  J.  on  the  principle  that  one  who  is  no 

G.  P.  292(1865).    This  case  was  not  party  to  a  contract  cannot  sne  ia 

cited  either  in  Martin  y.  O,  i.  P.  R,  respect  of  the  breach  of  a  duty- 

Qo.  or  Foulkea  y.  Met.  Dist,  E.  Co.  arising  out  of  the  oontraot.    Bat 
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direody  contrary  decision  bas  also  been  given  in  tbe  State 
of  Massacbusetts  (r).  Alton^s  case,  moreover,  seems  to  be 
virtually  overruled  by  Foulkes's  case,  wbicb  proceeds  on 
tbe  existence  of  a  duty  not  only  in  form  but  in  substance 
independent  of  contract.  The  only  way  of  maintaining 
the  authority  of  both  decisions  would  be  to  say  that  in 
Alton's  case  the  nmster  could  not  recover  because  the 
servant  had  a  contract  with  the  defendant  railway  com- 
pany, but  that  he  might  have  been  entitled  to  recover  if 
the  servant  had  been  travelling  with  a  free  pass,  or  with 
a  ticket  taken  and  paid  for  by  a  stranger,  or  issued  by 
another  company,  or  had  suffered  from  a  fault  in  the 
permanent  way  or  the  structure  of  a  station.  But  such  a 
distinction  does  not  appear  reasonable. 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  argued  that  at  all  events 
such  negligence  must  be  shown  as  would  make  a  carrier 
of  passengers  liable  to  a  person  being  carried  gratuitously  ; 
it  might  also  be  open  to  argument  whether  the  person 
injured  (apparently  a  commercial  traveller)  was  really  the 
servant  of  the  plaintiff  in  such  a  sense  that  an  action  could 
be  maintained  for  the  loss  of  his  service.  Doubtless  the 
action  for  wrong  to  a  servant j^er  quod  servitium  amiait  is  of 
an  archaic  character  and  not  f avoiired  in  our  modem  law, 
and  this  may  have  unconsciously  influenced  the  Court. 
Neither  of  these  points,  however,  was  discussed,  nor  indeed 
were  they  open  to  discussion  upon  the  issues  of  law  raised 
by  the  pleadings,  on  which  alone  the  case  was  argued  and 

it  may  be  doubted  whetber  tbis  474.    Sir  E.  V.  Williams  was  a 

was  correct ;  for  tbe  duty,  as  ap-  member  of  tbe  Court  -wbicb  decided 

pears  by  tbe  series  of  cases  cited  MarshalVs  case,  aupra^  p.  469. 

in  tbe  earlier  part  of   this  note,  (r)  Atnes  v.  Union  £.  Co.  (1875) 

does  not  exclusively  arise  out  of  117  Mass.  541,  expressly  following 

tbe  contract,  but  out  of  tbe  com-  ManhallU  ea,  (1851)  11  G.  B.  655, 

mon.  law  obligation  of  tbe  defen-  21  L.  J.  C.  P.  34,  supra,  p.  4G9. 
dants  as  carriers;"  1  Wms.  Saund.. 
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decided.  The  questions  what  degree  of  negligence  must 
be  shown,  whether  a  mere  non-feasance  would  be  enough, 
or  the  like,  could  have  been  properly  raised  only  when  the 
evidence  came  out  («). 

The  most  ingenious  reason  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  is  that  of  "Willes  J.,  who  said  that  to  allow  such  an 
action  would  be  to  allow  a  stranger  to  exercise  and  deter- 
mine the  election  (of  suing  in  contract  or  tort)  which  the 
law  gives  only  to  the  person  actually  injured.  But  it  is 
submitted  that  the  latter  is  (or  was)  required  to  elect 
between  the  two  causes  of  action  as  a  matter  of  remedy, 
not  of  right,  and  because  he  is  to  be  compensated  once 
and  once  only  for  the  same  damage;  and  that  such 
election  neither  affects  nor  is  affected  by  the  position  of  a 
third  person.  Moreover  the  master  does  not  sue  as  a  per- 
son claiming  through  the  servant,  but  in  a  distinct  right. 
The  cause  of  action  and  the  measure  of  damages  are 
different  (^).  On  the  whole  the  weight  of  principle  and 
authority  seems  to  be  so  strong  against  Alton*s  case  that, 
notwithstanding  the  respect  due  to  the  Court  before  which 
it  came,  and  which  included  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  common  law  at  any  time,  the  only  legitimate  conclu- 
sion IB  that  it  was  wrongly  decided. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  itself  has 
spoken  with  a  somewhat  ambiguous  voice  {u).  We  should 
be  bound,  however,  to  prefer  the  later  and  more  considered 
decision  even  if  it  did  not  appear  to  be  more  in  harmony 
with  the  general  current  of  authorities. 


(«)    Compare    Hr.     Henry    T.  (u)  The  actual  decision  of  Flem^ 

Terry's    criticism   in     **  Leading  inp^s  case  (p.  466  above)  is  on  a 

Principles    of     Anglo-American  minute  point  of  statutory  prooe- 

Law,"    Philadelphia,    1884,    pp.  durei  but  its  groimds  are  not  easy 

486—488.  to  reconcile  with  those  of  Foulke$'9 

(t)  See  p.  205  above.  case. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  a  oertaia  tendency  to  mnter* 
hold  that  facts  which  constitute  a  contract  cannot  have  Wrighti 
any  other  legal  effect.  We  think  we  have  shown  that  ***• 
such  is  not  reaUy  the  law,  and  we  may  add  that  the  autho- 
rities commonly  relied  on  for  this  proposition  really  prove 
something  different  and  much  more  rational,  namely,  that 
if  A.  breaks  his  contract  with  B.  (which  may  happen 
without  any  personal  default  in  A.  or  A.'s  servants),  that  is 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  make  A.  liable  to  C,  a  stranger  to 
the  contract,  for  consequential  damage.  This,  and  only 
this,  is  the  substance  of  the  perfectly  correct  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Winterbottom  v.  Wright  {x)  and 
Longmeid  v.  HoUiday  {y).  In  each  case  the  defendant  de- 
livered, under  a  contract  of  sale  or  hiring,  a  chattel  which  was 
in  fact  imsaf e  to  use,  but  in  the  one  case  was  not  alleged,  in 
the  other  was  alleged  but  not  proved,  to  have  been  so  to  his 
knowledge.  In  each  case  a  stranger  to  the  contract,  using 
the  chattel — a  coach  in  the  one  case,  a  lamp  in  the  other — 
in  the  ordinary  way,  came  to  harm  through  its  dangerous 
condition,  and  was  held  not  to  have  any  cause  of  action 
against  the  purveyor.  Not  in  contract,  for  there  was  no 
contract  between  these  parties ;  not  in  tort,  for  no  bad 
faith  or  negligence  on  the  defendant's  part  was  proved. 
If  bad  faith  (2)  or  misfeasance  by  want  of  ordinary  care  {a) 
had  been  shown,  or,  it  may  be,  if  the  chattels  in  question 
had  been  of  the  class  of  eminently  dangerous  things  which 
a  man  deals  with  at  his  peril  (J),  the  result  would  have 
been  different.  With  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  class 
of  things  the  policy  of  the  law  has  created  a  stringent  and 

{x)  10  M.  &  W.  109,  U  L.  J.  (a)  George    v.   Skivington  (1869) 

Ex.  415  (1842).  L.  R.  6  Ex.  1,  38  L.  J.  Ex.  8. 

(y)  6  Ex.  761,  20  L.  J.  Ex.  430  (h)  See    Thwuu    y.      Wineheeter 

(1861).  (1852)  6  N.  Y.  397,  Bigelow  L.  0. 

(«)  Langridge  v.    Levy  (1837)  2  602,  p.  439  above. 
M.  &  W.  619. 
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peculiar  duty,  to  which  the  ordinary  rule  that  the  plaintiff 
must  make  out  either  wilful  wrong-doing  or  negligence 
does  not  apply*  There  remain  oyer  some  few  miscellaneous 
cases  currently  cited  on  these  topics,  of  which  we  have 
purposely  said  nothing  because  they  are  little  or  nothing 
more  than  warnings  to  pleaders  (c). 

Concur-  If,  after  this  examination  of  the  authorities,  we  cannot 

breach  of  g®*  "d  of  the  notion  that  the  concurrence  of  distinct  causes 
*^^Tli  t  ^^  action  ex  delicto  and  ex  contractu  is  a  mere  accident  of 
in  Roman  common  law  procediire,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
Boman  system  and  find  the  same  thing  occurring  there. 
A  freebom  fiUua  familias,  being  an  apprentice,  is  immode- 
rately beaten  by  his  master  for  clumsiness  about  his  work. 
The  apprentice's  father  may  have  an  action  against  the 
master  either  on  the  contract  of  hiring  (ex  hcato)  {d)y  or  at 
his  option  an  action  under  the  lex  Aquilta,  since  the  excess 
in  an  act  of  correction  which  within  reasonable  bounds 
would  have  been  lawful  amounts  to  culpa  {e).  It  is  like  the 
English  cases  we  have  cited  where  there  was  held  to  be  a 
clear  cause  of  action  independent  of  contract,  so  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  make  out  a  breach  of 
contract  as  between  the  defendant  and  himself. 

{c)  Such  is  CoUis  v.  Selden  (1868)  Shepherd  (1850)  9  G.  B.  296,  ex- 

L.  R.  3  G.  P.  495,  87  L.  J.  G.  P.  hibits    an   attempt  to  dis^uiae  a 

233,    where    the   declaration    at-  manifestly  defective  cause  of  action 

tempted  to    make    a   man  liable  in  assumpsit  bj  declaring  in  the 

for  creating  a  dangerous  state  of  general  form  of  case, 
things,  without  any  allegation  that  (d)  I>.  19,  2.  loeati  condueti,  13, 

he  knew  of  the  danger,  or  had  any  §  4. 

control  over  the  thing  he  worked  (e)  D.  9,  2.  5,  §  3 ;  Grueber  on 

upon  or  the  place  where  it  was,  the  Lex  Aquilia,  p.  14 :  the  trans- 

or  that  the  plaintiff  was  anything  lation  there  given  is  not  altogether 

more    than    a    ''bare   licensee."  correct,  but  the  inaccuracies  do  not 

Tollit  V.  Sherstone,  6  M.  &  W.  283,  affect  the  law  of  the  passage.    And 

is  another  study  in  bad  pleading  see  D.  A.  ^.  27,  §{  11,  33,  Grueber^ 

which  adds   nothing  to  the  sub-  p.  230. 
stance  of  the  law.     So  JToicard  v. 
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m. — Causes  of  Actum  in  Tort  dependent  on  a  Contract  not  Cftuaeeof 

action  de- 
between  the  satne  Parties.  pendent  on 

coUatend 

(a)  When  a  binding  promise  is  made,  an  obligation  is  <»»*»«*• 

created  which  remains  in  force  until  extinguished  by  the  Zumtsf  v. 
performance  or  discharge  of  the  contract.  Does  the  duty  ^.^  ^®* 
thus  owed  to  the  promisee  constitute  the  object  of  a  kind 
of  real  right  which  a  stranger  to  the  contract  can  infringe, 
and  thereby  render  himself  answerable  ex  delicto?  In 
other  words,  does  a  man's  title  to  the  performance  of  a 
promise  contain  an  element  analogous  to  ownership  or 
possession  P  The  general  principles  of  the  law  (notwith- 
standing forms  of  speech  once  in  use,  and  warranted  by 
considerable  authority)  (/)  seem  to  call  for  a  negative 
answer.  It  would  confuse  every  accustomed  boundary 
between  real  and  personal  rights,  dominion  and  obliga- 
tion, to  hold  that  one  who  without  any  ill-will  to  Peter 
prevents  Andrew  from  performing  his  contract  with  Peter 
may  be  a  kind  of  trespasser  against  Peter  (g).  For  Peter 
has  his  remedy  against  Andrew,  and  never  looked  to 
having  any  other ;  and  Andrew's  motives  for  breaking  his 
contract  are  not  material.  Yet  there  is  some  show  of 
authority  for  afi&rming  the  proposition  thus  condemned. 
It  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Lumky 
V.  Gye  (1853)  (A),  and  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Boicen  v. 

(/}  Blackstone,  ii.  442,  speaks  of  a  system  of  law  is  not  oonceivable 

a  oontract  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  where  such  a  doctrine  would  be 

as  transferring  a  property  in  that  natural  or  even  necessary.      But 

sum  ;  but  he  forthwith  adds  that  that  system,  if  it  did  exist,  would 

this    property    is    "not    in    pos-  be  not  at  all  like  the  Roman  law 

session  but  in  action  merely,"  i.e,  and  not  much   like  the  common 

it  is  not  property  in  a  strict  sense :  law. 

there  is  a  re*  but  not  a  dotninuSf  (A)  2  E.   &  B.   216,    22  L.   J. 

Vennogen  but  not  Eigenthum,  Q.  B.  463  ;  by  Crompton,  Erie,  and 

{ff)  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  "Wightman  J  J. ;  diss,  Coleridge  J. 
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Hall  (1881)  (i),  that  an  action  lies,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, for  procuring  a  third  person  to  break  his  contract 
with  the  plaintiff.  We  must,  therefore,  examine  what 
the  conditions  of  these  cases  were,  and  how  far  the  rule 
laid  down  by  them  really  extends. 

Special  First,  it  is  admitted  that  actual  damage  must  be  alleged 

^^^^  and  proved  (J).  This  at  once  shows  that  the  right  violated 
is  not  an  absolute  and  independent  one  like  a  right  of 
property,  for  the  possibility  of  a  judgment  for  nominal 
damages  is  in  our  law  the  touchstone  of  such  rights. 
Where  specific  damage  is  necessary  to  support  an  action, 
the  right  which  has  been  infringed  cannot  be  a  right  of 
property,  though  in  some  cases  it  may  be  incident  to 
property. 

and  Next,  the  defendant's  act  must  be  malicious,  in  the 

sense  of  being  aimed  at  obtaining  some  advantage  for 
himself  at  the  plaintiff's  expense,  or  at  any  rate  at  causing 
loss  or  damage  to  the  plcdntiff.  In  the  decided  cases  the 
defendant's  object  was  to  withdraw  from  a  rival  in  busi- 
ness, and  procure  for  himself,  the  services  of  a  peculiarly 
skilled  person — ^in  the  earlier  case  an  operatic  singer,  in 
the  later  a  craftsman  to  whom,  in  common  with  only  a  few 
others,  a  particular  process  of  manufacture  was  known. 
Various  cases  may  be  put  of  a  man  advising  a  friend,  in 
all  honesty  and  without  ill-will  to  the  other  contracting 
party,  to  abide  the  risks  of  breaking  an  onerous  or  mis- 


(i)  6  Q.  B.  DiT.  888,  60  L.  J.  not   appear   how   the    daim   for 

Q.  B.    806  ;    hj   Lord    Selbome  damages  was  framed,  but  in  the 

L.  G.  and  Brett  L.  J. ;  dits.  Lord  opinion    of    the  majority  of   the 

Coleridge  C.  J.  Court  there  was  evidence  of  special 

0)  See  the  declaration  in  Zumley  damage ;  see  6  Q.  B.  D.  337. 
y.  Oi/e,     In  Bowen  t.  Hall  it  does 
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ohievous  contract  rather  than  those  of  performing  it  (k). 
And  it  would  be  unreasonable  in  such  cases  to  treat  the 
giving  of  such  advice,  if  it  be  acted  on,  as  a  wrong. 
Lucilia  has  imprudently  accepted  an  ofier  of  marriage 
from  Titius,  her  inferior  in  birth,  station,  and  breeding : 
Lucilia's  brother  Marcus,  knowing  Titius  to  be  a  man  of 
^  bad  character,  persuades  Lucilia  to  break  off  the  match : 
shall  any  law  founded  in  reason  say  that  Marcus  is  liable 
to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  Titius  P  Assuredly  not :  and 
there  is  no  decision  that  authorizes  any  such  proposition 
even  by  way  of  plausible  extension.  There  must  be  a  are  of  the 
wrongful  intent  to  do  harm  to  the  plaintiff  before  the  right  fJJion.  ^* 
of  action  for  prociiring  a  breach  of  contract  can  be  estab- 
lished. Mere  knowledge  that  there  is  a  subsisting  con- 
tract will  not  do.  The  breach  of  contract  is  in  truth 
material  only  because  it  excludes  the  defence  that  the  act 
complained  of,  though  harmful  and  intended  to  do  harm, 
was  done  in  the  exercise  of  a  common  right. 

In  this  view  the  real  point  of  difficulty  is  reduced  to  Question 
this,  that  the  damage  may  be  deemed  too  remote  to  found  nesTS^ 
the  action  upon.     For  if  A.  persuades  B.  to  break  his  con-  ^*™*»®- 
tract  with  Z.,  the  proximate  cause  of  Z.'s  damage,  in  one 
sense,  is  not  the  conduct  of  A.  but  the  voluntary  act  or 
default  of  B.    "We  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that  there 
was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  law  when  this  objection 
would  have  been  held  conclusive.     Certainly  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  laid  it  down  cus  a  general  i*ule  of  law  that  a  man 
is  answerable  only  for  "  legal  and  natural  consequence," 
not   for  **an  illegal  consequence,"   that  is,  a  wrongful 
act  of  a  third  person  (/).     But  this  opinion  is  now  dis- 
approved (m). 

{k)  See  the  dissentmg  judgment  8  East  1,  and  in  2  Sm.  L.  G. 
of  Sir  John  Ck>leridge  in  Lumley  y.  (m)  See  Ljfnch  y.  Knight  (1861) 

Oye,  9  H.  L.  G.  677,  and  notes  to  Viean 

(t)   Tiearf     v.     Wileoeks    (1807)  v.  Wtleocks  in  Sm.  L.  G. 

P.  1  1 
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The  tendency  of  our  later  authorities  is  to  measure 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  an  act  by  that  which 
appeared  or  should  have  appeared  to  the  actor  as  natural 
and  probable,  and  not  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  which  may 
run  counter  to  the  obvious  facts.  Here  the  consequence 
is  not  only  natural  and  probable— if  A.'s  action  has  any 
consequence  at  all — ^but  is  designed  by  A; :  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  contrary  to  the  facts  to  hold  that  the  interposition 
of  B.'s  voluntary  agency  necessarily  breaks  the  chain  of 
proximate  cause  and  probable  consequence.  A  proximate 
cause  need  not  be  an  immediate  cause. 

Liability  for  negligence,  as  we  have  seen  (n),  is  not 
always  or  even  generally  excluded  by  what  is  called  "con- 
tributory negligence  of  a  third  person."  In  any  case  it 
would  be  strange  if  it  lay  in  a  man's  mouth  to  say  that 
the  consequence  which  he  deliberately  planned  and  pro- 
cured is  too  remote  for  the  law  to  treat  as  a  consequence. 
The  iniquity  of  such  a  defence  is  obvious  in  the  grosser 
examples  of  the  criminal  law.  Commanding,  procuring, 
or  inciting  to  a  murder  cannot  have  any  "  legal  conse- 
quence," the  act  of  compliance  or  obedience  being  a  crime; 
but  no  one  has  suggested  on  this  ground  any  doubt  that 
the  procurement  is  also  a  crime. 


Motive  It  may  likewise  be  said  that  the  general  habit  of  the 

ingredient  l^w  is  not  to  regard  motive  as  distinguished  from  intent, 
^^„  and  that  the  decision  in  Lumley  v.  Gye^  as  here  under- 
stood and  limited,  is  therefore  anomalous  at  best.  Now 
the  general  habit  is  as  stated,  but  there  are  well  estab- 
lished exceptions  to  it,  of  which  the  action  for  malicious 
prosecution  is  the  most  conspicuous :  there  it  is  clear  law 
that  indirect  and  improper  motive  must  be  added  to  the 

(«)  Pp.  406—408  iibove. 
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other  oonditions  to  oomplete  the  caufie  of  action.  The 
malioious  proouring  of  a  breaoh  of  contract,  or  of  certain 
kinds  of  contracts,  forms  one  more  exception.  It  may  be 
that  the  special  damage  which  is  the  ground  of  the  action 
must  be  such  as  cannot  be  redressed  in  an  action  for  the 
breach  of  contract  itself ;  in  other  words,  that  the  contract 
must  be  for  personal  services,  or  otherwise  of  such  a  kind  ' 
that  an  action  against  the  contracting  party  would  not 
afford  an  adequate  remedy.  But  then  the  remedy  against 
the  wrong-doer  will  not  be  adequate  either ;  so  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  rational  ground  for  this 
limitation.  The  obvious  historical  connexion  with  the 
action  for  enticing  away  a  servant  will  not  help  to  fix  the 
modem  principle.  Coleridge  J.  rightly  saw  that  there 
was  no  choice  between  facing  the  broader  issues  now  indi- 
cated and  refusing  altogether  to  allow  that  any  cause  of 
action  appeared. 

In  America  the  decision  in  Lumley  v.  C^ye  has  been  American 

docuino. 
followed  in  Massachusetts  (o)  and  elsewhere,  and  is  gene- 
rally accepted,  with  some  such  limitation  as  here  main- 
tained. The  rule  '^  does  not  apply  to  a  case  of  interference 
by  way  of  friendly  advice,  honestly  given ;  nor  is  it  in 
denial  of  the  right  of  free  expression  of  opinion"  {p). 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  consider  specially  the  case  of  Wilful  in- 

^jAPT  A1*  An  AA 

a  man  wilfully  preventing  the  performance  of  a  contract  -^th  oon- 
by  means  other  than  persuasion ;  for  in  almost  every  such  ^JJ^^" 

mission. 

(o)  Waiker  y.  Cronin  (1871)  107  66  N.  T.  (21  Siokek)  82 ;  BmUm 

Mass.  655,  a  case  very  like  Bowm  t.  Frattj  2  Wend.  385  (see  p.  275 

V.  Hall.  aboTe) ;   Jones  v.  Blocker,  43  Ga. 

(p)  107  Mass.  566.    I  owe  the  331 ;  Saahin  v.  Boyetefy  70  N.  C. 

following  additional  referenoes  to  601 ;  Jone*  t.  Starly,  76  N.  0.  355  ; 

State  reports  to  tiie  kindness  of  an  Dickson  v.  Dickson,  La.  An.  1261 ; 

American  friend  i^Biee  t.  ManUy,  Burner  v.  Carpenter^  2  S.  0.  7. 

n2 
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case  the  means  emplojed  must  include  an  act  in  itself 
unlawful  (as  disabling  one  of  the  contracting  parties  by 
personal  violence,  or  destroying  or  spoiling  a  spedfio  thing 
contracted  for) ;  and,  if  so,  the  question  comes  round  again 
to  the  general  principles  of  remoteness  of  damage  (q). 

2j™*fi^*^  (b)  Procuring  a  breach  of  contract,  then,  may  be  action- 
ij  breach  able  if  maliciously  done ;  or  a  contracting  party  may 
tract.  *  indirectly  through  the  contract,  though  not  upon  it,  have 
an  action  against  a  stranger.  Can  he  become  liable  to  a 
stranger  P  We  have  akeady  seen  that  a  misfeasance  by  a 
contracting  party  in  the  performance  of  his  contract  may 
be  an  independent  wrong  as  against  a  stranger  to  the 
contract,  and  as  such  may  give  that  stranger  a  right  of 
action  (r) .  On  the  other  hand,  a  breach  of  contract,  as  such, 
will  generally  not  be  a  cause  of  action  for  a  stranger  («). 
And  on  this  principle  it  is  held  by  our  courts  that  where 
a  message  is  incorrectly  transmitted  by  the  servants  of  a 
telegraph  company,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  delivered 
thereby  sustains  damage,  that  person  has  not  any  remedy 
against  the  company.  For  the  duty  to  transmit  and 
deliver  the  message  arises  wholly  out  of  the  contract  with 
the  sender,  and  there  is  no  duty  towards  the  receiver. 
Wilful  alteration  of  a  message  might  be  the  ground  of  an 
action  for  deceit  against  the  person  who  altered  it,  as  he 
would  have  knowingly  made  a  false  statement  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  message  which  passed  through  his  hands. 
But  a  mere  mistake  in  reading  oS  or  transmitting  a  letter 
or  figure,  though  it  may  materially  affect  the  sense  of  the 
despatch,  cannot  be  treated  as  a  deceit  (t). 

{q)  See  Mr.  WiUuun    Schofield  (a)  The  ezoeptionB  to  this  mle 

on  ''The  principle  of  LumUy  v.  are  much  wider  in  America  than 

Oy§  and  its  application,"  Harv.  in  England. 

Law  Eev.  ii.  19.  (t)  Dickson  v.  ReuterU  TtUgram 

(r)  P.  473  abore.  Co.  (1877)  3  0.  P.  Div.  1,  47  L.  J. 
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"In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  one  who  receives  a  Position  of 
telegram  which,  owing  to  the  negUgence  of  the  telegraph  J^^^i^ 
company,  is  altered  or  in  other  respects  untrue,  is  in  van-  ^^^^  * 
ahly  permitted  to  maintain  an  action  against  the  telegraph  views  in 
company  for  the  loss  that  he  sustains  through  acting  upon  and  U.  S. 
that  telegram  :  "  the  latest  commentator  on  the  American 
authorities,   however,  finds  the  reasoning  of  the  English 
courts  difficult  to  answer  (e«).     And  the  American  deci- 
sions appear  to  rest  more  on  a  strong  sense  of  public 
expediency  than  on  any  one  definite  legal  theory.     The 
suggestion  that  there  is  something  like  a  baibnent  of  the 
message  may  be  at  once  dismissed.     Having  regard  to  the 
extension  of    the    action  for  deceit  in  certain  English 
cases  {x)y  there  is  perhaps  more  to  be  said  for  the  theory  of 
misrepresentation  than  our  courts  have  admitted ;  but  this 
too  is  precarious  ground.     The  real  question  of  principle 
is  whether  a  general  duty  of  using  adequate  care  can  be 
made  out.      I  am  not  bound  to  undertake  telegraphic 
business  at  all ;  but  if  I  do,  am  I  not  bound  to  know  that 
errors  in  the  transmission  of  messages  may  naturally  and 
probably  damnify  the  receivers  P  and  am  I  not  therefore 
bound,  whether  I  am  forwarding  the  messages  under  any 
contract  or  not,  to  use  reasonable  care  to  ensure  correct- 
ness ?    I  cannot  warrant  the  authenticity  or  the  material 
truth  of  the  despatch,  but  shall  I  not  be  diligent  in  that 


G.  P.  1,   confirming  Flay  ford  y.  common  law  ought  to  have  a  theory 

U,  K,  Eleetrie  Telegraph  Co,  (1869)  of  culpa    in   eontrahendOf   but  the 

L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  706,  38  L.  J.  Q.  B.  lamented  author's  ingenuity  will 

249 .  not  persuade  many  conmion  lawyers 

{u)  Qray  on  Communication  by  that  it  has.    And  if  it  had,  I  fail 

Tdegraph  (Boston ,  1 885)  { {  7 1  -73,  to  see  how  that  could  affect  the  posi* 

where    authorities   are  collected.  tion  of  parties  between  whom  there 

And  see  Wharton    on    Contracts,  is  not  even  the  ofPer  of  a  contract. 
§§   791,    1056,    who    defends    the  {x)  See  especially  Benton  y.   (?. 

American  rule  on  somewhat  novel  JV.  R,  Co.  (1866)  5  E.  &  B.  860, 

speculatiTe  grounds.    Perhaps  the  25  L.  J.  Q.  B.  129,  p.  263  abore. 
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which  Kes  within  my  power,  namely  the  delivery  to  the 
receiver  of  those  words  or  figures  which  the  sender  intended 
him  to  receive  ?    If  the  affirmative  answer  be  right,  the 
receiver  who  is  misled  may  have  a  cause  of  action,  namely 
for  negligence  in  the  execution  of  a  voluntary  undertaking 
attended  with  obvious  risk.     But  a  negative  answer  is 
given  by  our  own  courts,  on  the  ground  that  the  ordinary 
law  of  negligence  has  never  been  held  to  extend  to  negli- 
gence in  the  statement  of  facts  (if  it  did,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  special  rules  as  to   deceit)  ;    and  that  the 
delivery  of  a  message,  whether  by  telegraph  or  otherwise, 
is  nothing  but  a  statement  that  certain  words  have  been 
communicated  by  the  sender  to  the  messenger  for  the 
purpose  of  being  by  him  communicated  to  the  receiver. 
It  may  perhaps  be  said  against  this  that  the  nature  of 
telegraph  business  creates  a  special  duty  of  diligence  in 
correct  statement,  like  that  of  a  trustee  with  regard  to 
incumbrances  on  the  trust  fund  (y) ;  so  that  an  action  as 
for  deceit  will  lie  without  actual  fraud.     But  it  would  be 
better  to  say  that  the  systematic  undertaking  to  deliver 
messages  in  a  certain  way  (much  more  the  existence  of  a 
corporation  for  that  special  purpose)  puts  the  case  in  a 
category  of  its  own  apart  from  representations  of  fact 
made  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  or  the  repetition 
of  any  such  representation.     Thus  we  should  come  back  to 
the  old  ground  of  the  action  on  the  case  for  misfeasance. 
The  telegraph  company  would  be  in  the  same  plight  as 
the  smith  who  pricks  a  horse  with  a  nail,  or  the  unskilful 
surgeon,  and  liable  without  any  question  of  contract  or 
warranty.     Such  liability  would  not  necessarily  be  towards 
the  receiver  only,  though  damages  incurred  by  any  other 
person  would  in  most  cases  be  too  remote.     The  Court  of 
Appeal  has  for  the  present  disposed  of  the  matter  for  this 

(y)  Burrowea  v.  Lackj  10  Ves.  470,  8upra,  p.  176. 
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oonntry,  and  inland  communication  by  telegraph  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Postmaster-General,  who  could  not  be 
sued  even  if  the  American  doctrine  were  adopted.  With 
regard  to  foreign  telegrams,  however,  the  rule  is  still  of 
importance,  and  until  the  House  of  Lords  has  spoken  it  is 
still  open  to  discussion. 

In  the  present  writer's  opinion  the  American  decisions,  The  con- 
though  not  all  the  reasons  given  for  them,  are  on  principle  aidered  on 
correct.  The  undertaking  to  transmit  a  sequence  of  letters  P"^c^P^®- 
or  figures  (which  may  compose  significant  words  and  sen- 
tences, but  also  may  be,  and  often  are,  mere  unintelligible 
symbols  to  the  transmitter)  is  a  wholly  different  thing 
from  the  statement  of  an  alleged  fact  or  the  expression  of 
a  professed  opinion  in  one's  own  language.  Q-enerally 
speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  liability  for  negligence 
in  word  as  distinguished  from  act ;  and  this  difference  is 
founded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  (2).  If  a  man  asserts 
as  true  that  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  that  is 
deceit ;  and  this  includes,  as  we  have  seen,  making  asser- 
tions as  of  his  own  knowledge  about  things  of  which  he  is 
ignorant.  If  he  only  speaks,  and  purports  to  speak, 
according  to  his  information  and  belief,  then  he  speaks  for 
his  own  part  both  honestly  and  truly,  though  his  infor- 
mation and  belief  may  be  in  themselves  erroneous,  and 
though  if  he  had  taken  ordinary  pains  his  information 
might  have  been  better.  If  he  expresses  an  opinion,  that 
is  his  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  others  must  esti- 
mate its  worth  for  themselves.  In  either  case,  in  the 
absence  of  a  special  duty  to  give  correct  information  or  a 

{z)  The  law  of  defamation  stands  of  absolute  responsibility  qualified 

apart:  but  it  is  no  exception  to  the  by  absolute  exceptions ;  and  where 

proposition  in  the  text,  for  it  is  not  malice  has  to  be  proved,  the  grossest 

a  law  requiring  care  and  caution  in  negligence   is    only    evidence    of 

greater  or  less  degree,  but  a  law  malice. 
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oompetent  opinion,  there  is  no  question  of  wrong-doing. 
If  the  speaker  has  not  come  under  any  such  duty,  he  was 
not  bound  to  have  any  information  or  to  frame  any 
opinion.  But  where  a  particular  duty  has  been  assumed, 
it  makes  no  diflFerenoe  that  the  speaking  or  writing  of  a 
form  of  words  is  an  incident  in  the  performance.  If  a 
medical  practitioner  miscopies  a  formula  from  a  pharma^ 
copoeia  or  medical  treatise,  and  his  patient  is  poisoned  by 
the  druggist  making  it  up  as  so  copied,  surely  that  is  action- 
able negligence,  and  actionable  apart  from  any  contract. 
Yet  his  intention  was  only  to  repeat  what  he  found  in  the 
book.  It  is  true  that  the  prescription,  even  if  he  states  it 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  book,  is  his  prescription,  and  he  is 
answerable  for  its  being  a  fit  one ;  if  it  be  exactly  copied 
from  a  current  book  of  good  repute  which  states  it  to  be 
applicable  to  such  cases  as  the  one  in  hand,  that  will  be 
evidence,  but  only  evidence,  that  the  advice  was  com- 
petent. 

Again  the  negligent  misreading  of  an  ancient  record  by 
a  professed  palseographist  might  well  be  a  direct  and 
natural  cause  of  damage ;  if  such  a  person,  being  employed 
under  a  contract  vrith  a  solicitor,  made  a  negligent  mistake 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  ultimate  client,  is  it  clear  that  the 
client  might  not  have  an  action  against  him  P  If  not,  he 
may  with  impunity  be  negligent  to  the  verge  of  fraud ; 
for  the  solicitor,. not  being  damnified,  would  have  no  cause 
of  action,  or  at  most  a  right  to  nominal  damages  on  the 
contract.  The  telegraph  clerk's  case  is  more  like  one  of 
these  (we  do  not  say  they  are  precisely  analogous)  than 
the  mere  reporting  or  repetition  of  supposed  facts.  There 
remains,  no  doubt,  the  argument  that  liability  must  not  be 
indefinitely  extended.  But  no  one  has  proposed  to  abolish 
the  general  rule  as  to  remoteness  of  damage,  of  which  the 
importance,  it  is  submitted,  is  apt  to  be  obscured  by  con- 
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triving  hard  and  fast  rules  in  order  to  limit  the  possible 
combinations  of  the  elements  of  liability.  Thus  it  seems 
that  even  on  the  American  view  damages  could  not  be 
recovered  for  loss  arising  out  of  an  error  in  a  ciphered 
telegram,  for  the  telegraph  company  would  have  no  notice 
of  what  the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  error 
would  be  (a). 

Taking  together  all  the  matters  hitherto  discussed  in  Uncer- 
this  chapter,  it  appears  that  different  views  and  tendencies  rem^ing 
have  on  different  occasions  prevailed  even  in  the  same  court,  ?^^^^ 
and  that  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  a  complete  and 
consistent  doctrine.     Flefning^s  case  (b)  is  reconcilable,  but 
only  just  reconcilable,  with  Foulkes^a  case  (c),  and  Dickson 
V.  Renter^ a  Telegram  Co,  (c?),  though  not  directly  opposed 
to  Boicen  v.  ITall  (c),  is  certainly  not  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit. 

(c)  There  are  likewise  cases  where  an  innocent  and  even  Character 
a  prudent  person  will  find  himself  within  his  right,  or  a  ^mo^t  ^ 
vn:ong-doer,  according  as  there  has  or  has  not  been  a  con-  ^^  ^' 
tract  between  other  parties  under  which  the  property  or  extraneous 
lawful  possession  of  goods  has  been  transferred.     If  a  man 
fraudulently  acquires  property  in  goods,  or  gets  delivery  of 
possession  with  the  consent  of  the  true  owner,  he  has  a  real 
though  a  defeasible  title,  and  at  any  time  before  the  con- 
tract is  avoided  (be  it  of  sale  or  any  form  of  bailment)  he 

can  give  an  indefeasible  title  by  delivery  over  to  a  buyer 
or  lender  for  valuable  consideration  given  in  good  faith  (/). 

(a)  Cp.  Sanders  v.  Stuart  (1876)  {e)  6  Q.  B.  Div.  333,  60  L.  J. 

1 C.  P.  D.  326,  45  L.  J.  0.  P.  682.  Q.  B.  306. 
{b)  4  Q.  B.  Diy.  81.  (/)  See  the  principle  explained, 

{e)  0  G.  P.  Diy.  167,  49  L.  J.  and  worked  out  in  relation  to  oom- 

G.  P.  361.  plicated  facts,  in  Pease  y.  Qloahee, 

(d)  3  0.  P.   Div.    1,   47  L.  J.  L.R.  I  P.  0.  219,  36L.  J.P.  0.  66. 
C.  P.  1. 
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On  the  other  hand  a  man  may  obtain  the  actual  control 
and  apparent  dominion  of  goods  not  only  without  having 
acquired  the  property,  but  without  any  rightful  transfer  of 
possession.  He  may  obtain  possession  by  a  mere  trick,  for 
example  by  pretending  to  be  another  person  with  whom 
the  other  party  really  intends  to  deal  (^),  or  the  agent  of 
that  person  (A).  In  such  a  case  a  third  person,  even  if  he 
has  no  means  of  knowing  the  actual  possessor's  want  of 
title,  cannot  acquire  a  good  title  from  him  unless  the  scde 
is  in  market  overt,  or  the  transaction  is  within  some  special 
statutory  protection,  as  that  of  the  Factors  Acts.  He 
deals,  however  innocently,  at  his  peril.  In  these  cases 
there  may  be  hardship,  but  there  is  nothing  anomalous. 
It  is  not  really  a  contract  between  other  parties  that 
determines  whether  a  legal  wrong  has  been  committed  or 
not,  but  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  rights  of  pro- 
perty and  possession — rights  available  against  all  the 
world — which  in  their  turn  exist  or  not  according  as  there 
has  been  a  contract,  though  perhaps  vitiated  by  fraud  as 
between  the  original  parties,  or  a  fraudulent  obtaining 
of  possession  (*)  without  any  contract.  The  question  is 
purely  of  the  distribution  of  real  rights  as  affording  oc- 
casion for  their  infringement,  it  may  be  an  unconscious 
infringement.  A  man  cannot  be  liable  to  A.  for  meddling 
with  A.'s  goods  while  there  is  an  unsettled  question 
whether  the  goods  are  A.'s  or  B.'s.  But  it  cannot  be 
a  proposition  in  the  law  of  torts  that  the  goods  are  A.'s 
or  B.'s,  and  it  can  be  said  to  be,  in  a  qualified  sense,  a 

(^)  Oundy    y.   Lindsay ^    3  App.  possession  in  law,  thongh  a  wrong- 

Qa.  459,  47  L.  J.  Q.  B.  481.  fnl  possession,  and  the  lawful  pos- 

(A)  Hardman  t.  Boothy  1  H.  &  G.  sessor  of  goods  cannot  at  common 

803,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  105.  law  steal  thein,  except  in  the  cases 

(i)  It  will  be  remembered  that  of  ^'breaking bulk"  and  the  like, 

the  essence  of   trespass    de   honit  where  it  is  held  that  the  fraudulent 

attportatit   is    depriving  the    true  dealing  detennines  the  bailment, 
owner  of  possession:  a  thief  has 
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proposition  in  the  law  of  contract  only  because  in  the 
oommon  law  property  and  the  right  to  possession  can  on 
the  one  hand  be  transferred  by  contract  without  delivery 
or  any  other  overt  act,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  legal 
effect  of  a  manual  delivery  or  consignment  may  depend  on 
the  presence-  or  absence  of  a  true  consent  to  the  apparent 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  act.  The  contract,  or  the  absence 
of  a  contract,  is  only  part  of  the  incidents  determining  the 
legal  situation  on  which  the  alleged  tortious  act  operates. 
There  are  two  questions,  always  conceivably  and  often 
practically  distinct :  Were  the  goods  in  question  the  goods 
of  the  plaintiff  ?  Did  the  act  complained  of  amount  to  a 
trespass  or  conversion  P  Both  must  be  distinctly  answered 
in  the  affirmative  to  make  out  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  they 
depend  on  quite  different  principles  (k).  There  is  therefore 
no  complication  of  contract  and  tort  in  these  cases,  but 
only — ^if  we  may  so  call  it — a  dramatic  juxtaposition. 


IV. — Measure  of  Damages  and  other  Incidents  of  the 
Remedy. 

With  regard  to  the  measure  of  damages,  the  same  Mcasureof 
principles  are  to  a  great  extent  applicable  to  cases  of  ^^*^®*' 
contract  and  of  tort,  and  even  rules  which  are  generally 
peculiar  to  one  branch  of  the  law  may  be  applied  to  the 
other  in  exceptional  classes  of  eases. 

The  liability  of  a  wrong-doer  for  his  act  is  determined, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  extent  to  which  the  harm  suffered 
by  the  plaintiff  was  a  natural  and  probable  consequence  of 
the  act.  This  appears  to  be  also  the  true  measure  of 
liability  for  breach  of  contract ;  "  the  rule  with  regard  to 
remoteness  of  damage  is  precisely  the  same  whether  the 

(k)  See  pattim  in  the  opinions  delivered  in  HoUint  y.  Fowler,  L.  R. 
7  H.  L.  767,  44  L.  J.  Q,  B.  169. 
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damages  are  claimed  in  actions  of  contract  or  of  tort"  (/) ; 
the  judgment  of  what  is  natural  and  probable  being  taken 
as  it  would  have  been  formed  by  a  reasonable  man  in  the 
defendant's  place  at  the  date  of  the  wrongful  act,  or  the 
conclusion  of  the  contract,  as  the  case  may  be.  No  doubt 
there  have  been  in  the  law  of  contract  quite  recent  opinions 
of  considerable  authority  casting  doubt  on  the  rule  of 
Hadiey  v.  Baxendale  (m),  and  tending  to  show  that  a 
contracting  party  can  be  held  answerable  for  special  conse- 
quences of  a  breach  of  his  contract  only  if  there  has  been 
something  amounting  to  an  undertaking  on  his  part  to 
bear  such  consequences ;  on  this  view  even  express  notice 
of  the  probable  consequences — if  they  be  not  in  themselves 
of  a  common  and  obvious  kind,  such  as  the  plaintiff's  loss 
of  a  difference  between  the  contract  and  the  market  price 
of  marketable  goods  which  the  defendant  fails  to  deliver — 
would  not  of  itself  suflSce  (n). 


Bale  as  to 
oonse- 
quential 
damage : 
how  far 
alike  in 
contract 
and  tort. 


But  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  more  lately  disapproved 
this  view,  pointing  out  that  a  contracting  party's  liability 
to  pay  damages  for  a  breach  is  not  created  by  his  agree- 
ment to  be  liable,  but  is  imposed  by  law.  "  A  person 
contemplates  the  performance  and  not  the  breach  of  his 
contract ;  he  does  not  enter  into  a  kind  of  second  contract 
to  pay  damages,  but  he  is  liable  to  make  good  those 
injuries  which  he  is  aware  that  his  default  may  occasion  to 
the  contractee"  (o). 


(/)  Brett  M.  R.,  The  NoUing  Hill 
(1884)  9  P.  Div.  104,  113,  63  L.  J. 
P.  66. 

(m)  9  Ex.  341,  23  L.  J.  Ex.  179 
(1854). 

(»)  Home  V.  Midland  Jt,  Co. 
(1873)  Ex.  Ch.,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  131, 
43  L.  J.  C.  P.  69. 

(o)   Hi/draulie  Engineering  Co,  v. 


McHaffie  (1878)  4  Q.  B.  Div.  670, 
per  Bramwell  L.  J.  at  p.  674; 
Brett  and  Cotton  L. JJ.  are  no  less 
explicit.  The  time  to  be  looked  to 
is  that  of  entering  into  the  con- 
tract :  ih.  In  MeMahon  y.  Field 
(1881)  7  Q.  B.  Div.  691,  60  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  662,  the  supposed  nece88it7  of 
a  special  undertaking  is  not  put. 
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The  general  prinoiple,  therefore,  is  still  the  same  in 
oontraet  as  in  tort,  whatever  difficulty  may  be  found  in 
working  it  out  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  manner  in  relation 
to  the  vaxious  combinations  of  fact  occurring  in  practice  (p). 

One  point  may  be  suggested  as  needful  to  be  borne  in 
mind  to  give  a  consistent  doctrine.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
is  not  notice  of  apprehended  consequences  that  is  material, 
but  notice  of  the  existing  facts  by  retison  whereof  those 
consequences  will  naturally  and  probably  ensue  upon  a 
breach  of  the  contract  (q). 


Exemplary  or  vindictive  damages,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  Vindictive 
recovered  in  an  action  on  a  contract,  and  it  makes  no  of  action 
difference  that  the  breach  of  contract  is  a  misfeasance  of'^o^ 
e  of  being  treated  as  a  wrong.    Actions  for  breach  ^f  "^"" 


of  promise  of  marriage  are  an  exception,  perhaps  in  law, 
certainly  in  fact :  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  the  estimate 
formed  by  a  jury  in  such  a  case,  or  to  prevent  them  from 
giving,  if  so  minded,  damages  which  in  truth  are,  and  are 
intended  to  be,  exemplary  (r).  Strictly  the  damages  are 
by  way  of  compensation,  but  they  are  "almost  always 
considered  by  the  jury  somewhat  in  poenam*'  (s).  Like 
results  might  conceivably  follow  in  the  case  of   other 


forward  at  all.  Mr.  J.  D.  Ifayne,  {q)  According  to  Alderson  B.  in 
though  he  still  (4th  ed.  1884)  holds  Hadley  t.  BaxendaU^  it  is  the  know- 
by  Home  V.  Midland  E,  Co.,  very  ledge  of  *' special  oircomstanoes 
pertinentiy  asks  where  is  the  con-  under  which  the  contract  was  actu- 
sideration  for  such  an  underfcaking.  ally  made ' '  that  has  to  be  looked  to, 
(p)  As  to  the  treatment  of  con-  %.  e,  the  probability  of  the  conse- 
sequential  damage  where  a  false  quence  is  only  matter  of  inference, 
statement  is  made  which  may  be  (r)  See  Beny  y.  Da  Costa  (1866) 
treated  either  as  a  deceit  or  as  a  L.  B.  1  C.  P.  SSI,  35  L.  J.  G.  P. 
broken  warranty,  see  Smith  y .  Green  191. 

(1875)  1  G.  P.  D.   92,   45  L.  J.  {s)  Le  Bkno  J.  in  Chamberlain 

O.  P.  28.  V.    Williameon  (1814)  2  H.  ft  S. 

408,  414. 
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breaohes  of  contract  accompaiiied  with  ciroumstanoes  of 
wanton  injury  or  contumely. 


Gontraots 
on  whioh 
execntors 
cannot 
sae. 


In  another  respect  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  is  like 
a  tort :  executors  cannot  sue  for  it  without  proof  of 
special  damage  to  their  testator's  personal  estate ;  nor  does 
the  action  lie  against  executors  without  special  damage  (t). 
"  Executors  and  administrators  are  the  representatives  of 
the  temporal  property,  that  is,  the  debts  and  goods  of  the 
deceased,  but  not  of  their  wrongs,  except  where  those 
wrongs  operate  to  the  temporal  injury  of  their  personal 
estate.  But  in  that  case  the  special  damage  ought  to  be 
stated  on  the  record ;  otherwise  the  Court  cannot  intend 
it"(t/).  The  same  rule  appears  to  hold  as  conoeming 
injuries  to  the  person  caused  by  unskilful  medical  treat- 
ment, negligence  of  carriers  of  passengers  or  their  servants, 
and  the  like,  although  the  duty  to  be  performed  was  under 
a  contract  {x).  Positive  authority,  however,  has  not  been 
found  on  the  extent  of  this  analogy.  The  language  used 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  at  any  rate  not  convincing, 
for  although  certainly  a  wrong  is  not  property,  the  right 
to  recover  damages  for  a  wrong  is  a  chose  in  action; 
neither  can  the  distinction  between  liquidated  and  im- 
Uquidated  damages  afford  a  test,  for  that  would  exclude 
causes  of  action  on  which  executors  have  always  been  able 
to  sue.  We  have  considered  in  an  earlier  chapter  the 
exceptional  converse  cases  in  which  by  statute  or  otherwise 
a  cause  of  action  for  a  tort  which  a  person  might  have 


(0  I^lay  T.   Ckimey  (1888)  20      op.  Beekham  v.  Drake  (1841)  8  M. 


Q.  B.  Div.  494,  57  L.  J.  Q.  B.  247. 

(m)  Chamberlain  v.  WiUiatMon, 
2H.  &S.  atp.  115. 

{x)  Ibid. ;  Willee  J.  in  Alton  v. 
Midland  B,  Co.  19  G.  B.  N.  8.  at 
p.  242,  34  L.  J.  0.  P.  at  p.  298 ; 


&  W.  at  p.  854 ;  1  Wms.  Sannd. 
242 ;  and  see  more  in  Willianui  on 
Executors,  pt.  2,  bk.  3,  oh.  1,  §  1 ; 
and  Raymond  v.  Fitch  (1835)  2  0. 
M.  &  R.  588. 
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sued  on  in  his  lifetime  survives  to  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives. 

Where  there  was  one  cause  of  action  with  an  option  to 
sue  in  tort  or  in  contract,  the  incidents  of  the  remedy 
generally  were  determined  once  for  all,  under  the  old 
common  law  practice,  by  the  plaintiff's  election  of  his 
form  of  action.  But  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  of 
practical  importance  in  England,  and,  it  is  believed,  in 
most  jurisdictions. 
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HISTOBIOAL  NOTE  ON  THE  CLASSIFIOATION  OP  THE 
FORMS  OP  PEBSONAL  ACTION. 

(By  Mr.  P.  W.  Maitland.) 


The  history  of  the  attempt  to  classify  the  English  personal  actions 
under  the  two  heads  of  Contract  and  Tort  will  hardly  be  under- 
stood unless  two  preliminary  considerations  are  had  in  mind. 

(1.)  Between  the  various  forms  of  action  there  were  in  old  time 
many  procedural  differences  of  serious  practical  importance.  A 
few  of  these  would  have  been  brought  out  by  such  questions  as  the 
following : — 

(a)  What  is  the  mesne  process  proper  to  this  action  ?    Does  one 

begin  with  summons  or  with  attachment?  Is  there  a 
capias  ad  rupondefidum,  or,  again,  is  there  land  to  be 
seized  into  the  king's  hand  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  general  issue?    Is  it,  eg,.  Nil  debet,  or  Non 

assumpsit,  or  Not  guilty  f 

(c)  What  mode  of  proof  is  open  to  the  defendant  ?    Is  this  one 

of  the  actions  in  which  he  can  still  wage  his  law  ? 

(d)  What  is  the  final  process  ?    Can  one  proceed  to  outlawry  ? 

(e)  How  will  the  defendant  be  punished  if  the  case  goes  against 

him  ?  Will  he  be  merely  amerced  or  will  he  be  imprisoned 
until  he  makes  fine  with  the  king  ? 

In  course  of  time,  partly  by  statutes,  partly  under  cover  of 
fictions,  the  procedure  in  the  various  personal  actions  was  made 
more  uniform ;  but  the  memory  of  these  old  differences  endured, 
and  therefore  classification  was  a  difficult  task. 

(2.)  The  list  of  original  writs  was  not  the  reasoned  scheme  of  a 
provident  legislator  calmly  devising  apt  remedies  for  all  conceivable 
wrongs;  rather  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  long  and  complicated 

P.  K  K 
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struggle  whereby  the  English  king  at  various  times  and  under 
various  pretexts  drew  into  his  own  court  (and  so  drew  away  from  '. 
other  courts  communal,  seignorial,  ecclesiastical),  almost  aU  the 
litigation  of  the  realm.  Then,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
growth  of  Parliament  prevented  for  the  future  any  facile  invention 
of  new  remedies.  To  restrain  the  king's  writ-making  power  had/ 
been  a  main  object  with  those  who  strove  for  Parliaments  (a).  The' 
completeness  of  the  parliamentary  victory  is  marked  by  the  well- 
I  known  clause  in  the  Statute  of  Westminster  n.  {b)  which  allows 
/  the  Chancery  to  vary  the  old  forms  so  as  to  suit  new  cases,  but 
J  only  new  cases  which  fall  under  old  law.  A  use  of  this  permission, 
which  we  are  apt  to  think  a  tardy  and  over-cautious  use,  but  which 
may  well  have  been  aU  that  Parliament  would  have  suffered,  gave 
ufl  in  course  of  time  one  new  form  of  action,  namely,  ^spass  upon 
the  special  case,  and  this  again  threw  out  brandies  which  came  to 
*  be  considered  as  distinct  forms  of  action,  namely,  assumpsit  and 
trover.*  Equity,  again,  met  some  of  the  new  wants  of  new  times, 
but  others  had  to  be  met  by  a  stretching  and  twisting  of  the  old 
forms  which  w^Bre  made  to  serve  many  purposes  for  which  they 
wei^  not  originally  intended. 

Now  to  Bracton  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
while  the  king  in  his  chancery  and  his  court  still  exercised  a  con- 
siderable power  of  making  and  sanctioning  new  writs  (c),  it  may 
have  seemed  very  possible  that  the  personal  actions  might  be 
neatly  fitted  into  the  scheme  that  he  found  provided  in  the  Roman 
books;  they  must  be  (1)  cas  contractu  vel  quasi,  (2)  ex  mahficio  vel 
^c^%{d).  Personal  actions  in  the  king's  court  were  by  no  means 
very  common  ;  such  actions  still  went  to  the  local  courts.  Perhaps 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  says  very  little  about  them ;  perhaps 
his  work  is  unfinished ;  at  any  rate,  he  just  states  this  classification 
but  makes  hardly  any  use  of  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
epitomators  Britton(6)  and  Fleta  (/).    Throughout  the  middle  ages 

{a)  See    a     complaint    bv   the  {b)  Stat.  13  Edw.  I.  (1285)  c.  24. 

bishops  in  1267,  Mat.  Far.  Chron.  {c)  His  doctrine  as  to  the  making 

Maj.  (ed.  Luard)  vol.  vi.  p.  363.  of  new  writs  will  be  found  on  fols. 

New  writs    contrary  to    law  are  413—414  *.     See  fol.  438  b  for  a 

made  in  the  Chancery  without  the  writ    invented     by    William     of 

consent  of  the  council  of  the  realm.  Kaleigh.      In  several. other  cases 

So  under  the  provisions  of  Oxford  Bracton  notices  that  the  writ  has 

(1268)  the  Chancellor  is  to  swear  been  lately  devised  by  resolution 

that  he  will   seal   no  writs  save  of  the  Court  {de  cottsilio  curiae),  e,g, 

writs  of  course,  without  the  order  the  Quare  Ejecit,  fol.  220. 

of    the  king  and  of   the  council  {d)  Fol.  102. 

established  by  the  provisions.    See  \e)  Vol.  i.  p.  156.  Britton's  equi- 

StubbSy   Select   Charters,  Part  6,  valent  for  maUfidum  is  trespass. 

No.  4.  .  (/)  Fol.  120. 
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tlie  theory  that  personal  actions  may  be  arranged  under  these  head- 
~  ings  seems  to  remain  a  sterile,  alien  theory.  It  does  not  determine 
the  arrangement  of  the  practical  books,  of  the  Begister,  the  Old 
Natura  Brevium,  Fitzherbert's  Natura  Brevium,  the  Novae  Narra- 
tiones.  Even  Hale,  when  in  his  Analysis  he  mapped  out  the  field 
of  English  law,  did  not  make  it  an  important  outline. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  most  natural  classification  of 
writs  was  quite  different.  It  would  give  us  as  its  two  main  head- 
ings— (a)  praecipe :  (b)  Si  te  fecerit  aecun^m^ 

(a)  In  one  class  we  have  writs  beginning  with  Praecipe  quod 
reddat-^/aciat—permittat  The  sheriff  is  to  bid  the  defendant 
render  (do,  permit)  something,  and  only  if  this  command  be 
ineffectual  will  the  action  proceed.  To  this  class  belong  the  yrit 
of  right  and  other  proprietary  real  actions,  also  debt  (y).  detinue, 
account  and  coYeniBJit. 

(b)  In  the  other  class  the  writ  supposes  that  there  is  already  a  ' 
completed  wrong  and  a  perfect  cause  of  action  in  the  king's*  court. 
If  the  plaintiff  finds  pledges  to  prosecute,  then  the  defendant  must 
appear  and  answer.  To  this  class  belong  the  pos^ssory  assizes, 
trespass  and  all  the  fon^s  developed  out  of  trespass,  viz.  case, 
assumpsit,  trover. 

Much  is  made  of  this  classification  in  a  book  which  once  was  of 
good  repute,  a  book  to  which  Blackstone  owed  much,  Sir  Henry 
Finch's  Discourse  on  Law  {h).  The  historical  basis  seems  this :  the 
king's  own  court  takes  cognizance  of  a  cause  either  because  the 
king's  lawful  precept  has  been  disobeyed,  or  because  the  king's 
peace  has  been  broken. 

But  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  line  between  breaches  of 
contractual  obligation  and  other  causes  of  action  cannot  have  been 
regarded  as  an  elementary,  outline  of  the  law  by  our  mediaeval 
lawyers,  we  have  only  to  recall  the  history  of  assumpsit.  We  are 
obliged  to  say  either  that  at  some  moment  assumpsit  ceased  to  be  an 
action  ex  maleficio  and  became  an  action  ex .  contractu,  or  (and  this 
seems  historically  the  better  way  of  putting  it)  that  it  was  an 
action  founded  not  on  contract,  but  on  the  tort  done  by  breach  of 
some  contractual  or  other  duty  voluntarily  assumed.  It  must  have 
been  difficult  to  hold  that  the  forms  of  personal  action  could  be 
aptly  distributed  between  tort  and  contract,  when  in  the  Begister 

(ff)  The  writ  of  debt  in  Glanrill,  in  Debt ;  see  lib.  10,  cap.  6. 
lib.  10,  cap.  2,  is  just  the  writ  of  (A)  Editions  in  1618,  1636,  1678, 
right  with  the  variation  that  a  and  1769.  In  the  last  of  these  see 
oertala  sum  of  money  due  is  sub-  pp.  257,  261,  284,  296.  Blackstone 
stituted  for  a  certain  quantity  of  notices  this  dasaifioatlon  in  Corn- 
land.    There  maybe  trial  by  battle  ment.  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 
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actions  founded  on  non-performanco  of  an  assnmpeit  occurred,  not 
eyen  under  the  title  of  Case  (for  there  was  no  such  title)  but 
under  the  title  of  Trespass  mixed  up  with  assaults  and  asporta- 
tions, far  away  from  debt  and  covenant  {%), 

The  same  point  may  be  illustrated  by  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  felt  in  modem  times  of  deciding  whether  detinue  was  ex 
contractu  or  ex  delicto,  Bracton,  fixing  our  terminology  for  all 
time,  had  said  {k)  that  there  was  no  actio  in  rem  for  the  recovery 
of  movables  because  the  judgment  gave  the  defendant  the  option 
of  paying  the  value  instead  of  delivering  the  chattel.  The 
dilemma  therefore  of  contract  or  tort  was  offered  to  claims  to 
which,  according  to  Roman  notions,  it  was  inapplicable.  But 
whether  detinue  was  founded  on  contract  or  founded  on  tort,  was 
often  debated  and  never  well  settled.  During  the  last  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century  the  fact  that  in  detinue  one 
might  declare  on  a  loss  and  finding  (detinue  sur  trover)  was  taken 
to  prove  that  there  was  not  necessarily  any  contract  between  the 
parties  (2).  Opinion  was  swayed  to  tiie  other  side  by  the  dose 
relation  between  detinue  and  debt  {m),  a  relation  so  close  as  to  be 
almost  that  of  identity  especially  when  debt  was  brought,  not  in 
the  debet  and  dttinet,  but  in  the  detinet  only(n).  A  middle 
opinion  was  offered  by  the  learned  Serjeant  Manning  (o)  that 
detinue  sur  bailment  was  ex  contractu,  and  detinue  sur  trover  was 
ex  delicto;  this  would  have  allowed  the  question  to  turn  on  the 
choice  made  by  the  plaintiff's  pleader  between  two  untraversable 
fictions.  A  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  (^)  shows 
that  the  difficulty  cannot  occur  in  its  old  form.  Wo  are  no  longer, 
even  if  once  we  were,  compelled  to  say  that  all  claims  for  delivery 
of  a  chattel  must  be  ex  contractu  or  all  must  be  ex  delicto,  though 
even  the  theory  that  every  such  claim  is  either  ex  contractu  or  ex 
delicto  has  difficulties  of  its  own,  which  might  have  been  avoided 
were  we  free  to  say  that  such  a  claim  may  be  actio  in  rem. 

Because  of  the  wager  of  law  assumpsit  supplanted  debt ;  so  also 

(•)  Registrom,  fol.  109  b  ;  write  M.  &  W.  42,  16  L.  J.  Ex.  11. 

for  not  ontting  down  trees  and  not  (m)   Walker    v.   Needham  fl841) 

erecting  a  stone  croas  as  promised,  4  So.  N.  R.  222  ;  3  Man.  k  Gr. 

are  followed  immediately  by  a  writ  657 ;  Danby  v.  Lamb  (1861)  11  C. 

for  entering  a  waiien  and  carrying  B.  N.  S.  423,  31  L.  J.  C.  P.  17. 

off  goods  by  force  and  arms.  (»)  **  And  indeed  a  writ  of  debt 

(k)  Fol.  102  6.  in  the  detinet  only,  is  neither  more 

it)  KettU     V.     Bronuall    (1738)  nor  less  than  a  mere  writ  of  de- 

Willee  118 ;  Milla  v.  ^raAam  (1804)  tinue."     Blackst.  Comm.  iii.  166. 

1  B.  &  P.  K.  R.  140 ;  Gkditane  v.  (o)  3  Man.  &  Gr.  561,  note. 

Sewitt  (1831)   1  Tyr.  445 ;  JBroad-  [p)  Bryant  v.   Herbert  (1878)   3 

bent  V.  Udward  (1839)  11  A.  &  E.  G.  P.  Div.  389,  reversing  S,  C,  ibid. 

209  ;  ClementB  v.  Fliyht  (1846)   16  189,  47  L.  J.  0.  P.  670. 
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for  a  long  wliile  the  work  of  detinue  was  done  by  trover.  That 
trover  was  in  form  ex  delicto  seems  not  to  have  been  doubted,  still 
it  often  had  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  vindicatio.  As  Lord  Mans- 
field said  (9),  *'  Trover  is  in  form  a  tort,  but  in  substance  an  action 
to  try  property.  .  .  .  An  action  of  trover  is  not  now  ex  malejicioy 
though  it  is  so  in  form ;  but  it  is  founded  on  property." 

For  these  among  other  reasons  the  attempt  to  force  the  English 
forms  into  the  Eoman  scheme  was  not  likely  to  prosper.  Never- 
theless the  theory  that  the  personal  actions  can  be  grouped  under 
contract  and  tort  made  way  as  the  procedural  differences  between 
the  various  forms  were,  in  one  way  and  another,  obliterated. 
Blackstone  states  the  theory  (r),  but  does  not  work  it  into  detail ; 
following  the  plan  which  he  inherited  from  Hale,  he  treats  debt, 
covenant  and  assumpsit  as  remedies  for  injuries  affecting  property, 
injuries  affecting  choses  in  action  («).  In  later  books  of  practice 
the  various  forms  are  enumerated  under  the  two  headings ;  detinue 
appears  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  line,  sometimes  on  the 
other  (<). 

Apart  from  the  statutes  which  will  be  mentioned  presently,  little 
of  practical  importance  has  really  depended  on  the  drawing  of  this 
line.  The  classification  of  the  personal  actions  has  been  discussed 
by  the  Courts  chiefly  in  three  contexts. 

1.  As  to  the  joinder  of  actions.  We  find  it  said  at  a  compara- 
tively early  day  that  **  causes  upon  contract  which  are  in  the  right 
and  causes  upon  a  tort  cannot  be  joined  "  (u).  But  the  rules  regu- 
lating this  matter  were  complicated,  and  could  not  be  reduced  to 
this  simple  principle.  In  the  main  they  turned  upon  those  proce- 
dural differences  which  have  been  noticed  above.  Thus  it  was 
said  that  the  actions  to  be  joined  must  be  such  as  have  the  same 
mesne  process  and  the  same  general  issue,  also  that  an  action  in 
which,  apart  from  statute  (a;),  the  defendant  was  liable  to  fine, 
could  not  be  joined  with  one  in  which  he  could  only  be  amerced. 
Assumpsit  could  not  be  joined  with  debt ;  on  the  other  hand  debt 

(q)  Hambly    v.    Troit    (1776)    1  Comm.  iii.  117. 

Cowp.  371,  373,  374.  (»)  Ibid,  153. 

(r)  *' Personal  actions  are  such  {t)  Thus     in     Tidd*s     Practice 

whereby  a  man  daims  a  debt,  or  (chap,  i.)  detinue  is  treated  as  ex 

personal  duty,  or  damages  in  lieu  dalicio  ;  in  Ghitty's  Pleading  (chap, 

thereof ;  and  Ukewise   whereby  a  ii.)  it  is  classed  as  ex  contractu^  but 

man  claims  a  satisfaction  in  da-  hesitatingly. 

mages  for  some  injury  done  to  his  (u)  DenUon    v.   Ralphson   (1682) 

person  or  property.    The  former  1  Vent.  365,  366. 

are  said  to  be  founded  on  contracts,  (:tr)  5  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  12,  abolish* 

the  latter  upon  torts  or  wrongs."  ing  i^Q  capiatur  pro  Jine, 
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oould  be  joined  with  detinue  (y).  This  matter  once  very  fertile  of 
disputes  has  become  altogether  obsolete. 

2.  As  to  the  'survival  of  actions  (a)  against  and  (b)  for  personal 
representatives.  Here  again  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  line  of 
practical  importance  has  over  been  that  between  contract  and  tort, 
though  the  latter  has  often  been  mentioned  in  this  context. 

(a)  If  we  look  back  far  enough  we  find  that  it  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  the  executor  came  to  represent  the  testator  in  at  all  a 
general  way(z).  It  was,  for  instance,  a  rule  that  the  executor 
oould  not  be  sued  in  debt  if  the  testator  could  have  waged  his  law. 
At  one  time  and  before  the  development  of  assumpsit,  this  must 
have  meant  that  the  executor  oould  hardly  ever  be  sued  for  money 
due  upon  a  simple  contract.  In  Coke's  day  it  was  still  arguable 
that  assumpsit  would  not  lie  against  the  executor  (a),  and  not  imtil 
the  contrary  had  been  decided  was  it  possible  to  regard  the  executor 
as  bearing  in  a  general  way  the  contractual  liabilities  of  the  testator. 
On  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  early  established 
that  the  executor  could  be  made  to  answer  for  some  causes  of  action 
which  were  not  breaches  of  contract,  «'.  e.,  where  the  estate  had 
been  increased  by  the  proceeds  of  the  testator's  wrong-doing  (6). 
But  so  long  as  the  forms  of  action  existed  they  were  here  of  im- 
I)ortance.  Thus  the  executor  could  not  have  been  sued  in  trespass 
or  trover  though  the  facts  of  the  case  were  such  that  he  could 
have  been  sued  in  assimipsit  for  money  had  and  received  (c). 
Trespass,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  but  very  gradually  become 
a  purely  civil  action ;  to  start  with  it  was  at  least  in  part  a  criminal 
proceeding:  so  late  as  1694  the  defendant  was,  in  theory,  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment  (d^) ;  criminal  proceedings  founded  on  the 
testator's  misconduct  could  not  be  taken  against  the  executor. 


wiilb 


The  learning  on  this  topic  {b)  iSir  Henri/  SheMngton'* s  Case 

be  found  in  the  notes  to  Cory-  (temp.  Eliz.)  Sav.  40.     See  remarks 

Um  V.   Lithehye^   2  Wms.   Saund.  on  this  case  and  g^neially  on  this 

Hid,     See  also  the  obBervations  piece  of  history  by  Bowen  L.  J.  in 

of  Bramwell  L.  J.  in  Bryrjnt  v.  Phillips  v.  Homfrayy  24  Ch.  Dir. 

Herbert,  3  0.  P.  Div.  389—391.  439,  457,  62  L.  J.  Ch.  833. 

(2)  See  Bracton,  fol.  407  b,  {c)  Hambly  v.   Trotty    1   Cowper 

{a)  Finchon*8  Case  (1611)  9  Rep.  371 ;  Phillips  Y.Homfray,  ubi  sup, 

B6b.     By  this  time  the  province  {d)  Stat.  6  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  12, 

within  which  wager  of  law  was  The  penal  character  of  the  writ  of 

permitted  had  been  so  much  nar-  trespass    is    well    shown   by    the 

rowed  by   judicial    decision    that  claune  of    the   Statutum  Walliae 

it  had  become  possible  to  regard  introducing  that  writ  into  Wales, 

as  merely  procedural  the  rule  as  '*  Justitiarius   ....  si  iavenerit 

to  debt    against  executors  stated  reum  culpabilem,  castlget  eum  per 

above.  prisonam    vel    per    rSemptionem 
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(b)  As  regards  the  other  question,  what  actions  survive  for  an 
executor  or  administrator,  we  find  it  early  said  that  at  oonunon 
law  actions  in  contract  do  survive  while  actions  id  tort  do  not  (e) ; 
but  already  in  1330  a  statute,  which  was  very  liberally  construed, 
had  given  the  executor  some  actions  which  imdoubtedly  were  the 
outcome  of  tort  (/j.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  held  even  of 
late  years  that  (apart  from  all  question  as  to  real  estate)  an  action 
for  breach  of  contract  does  not  necessarily  survive  for  or  against 
the  personal  representative ;  the  cause  of  action  given  by  a  breach 
of  promise  to  marry  is  not  as  a  general  rule  one  for  which  repre- 
sentatives can  sue  or  be  sued  {g).  But  the  present  state  of  the  law 
as  to  the  survival  of  actions  is  discussed  above  (A). 

3.  Several  discussions  as  to  the  lino  between  contract  and  tort 
were  occasioned  by  the  rule  that  while  joint  contractors  must  be 
sued  jointly  the  liability  of  joint  tort-feasors  is  joint  and  several  (t). 
The  earliest  authority  draws  the  distinction  between  **  praecipe  quod 
reddat "  and  debt  on  the  one  hand,  and  **  trespass  et  huiusmodi  "  on 
the  other  (k).  But  the  antithesis  of  contract  and  tort  crops  up  in 
the  seventeenth  century  (Z).  A  decision  {m)  of  Lord  Mansfield  in 
1770,  that  the  objection  to  non- joinder  of  all  joint  contractors  as 
defendants  can  only  be  taken  by  plea  in  abatement  deprived  this 
matter  of  much  of  its  importance.  Still  the  question  whether  there 
has  been  breach  of  a  joint  contract,  or  a  tort  for  which  several  are 
liable  severally  as  well  as  jointly,  is  of  course  a  question  which  may 
still  arise  and  be  difficult  to  answer  (n). 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  statutory  adoption  of  the  theory  that  every 
personal  action  must  be  founded  either  upon  contract  or  upon  tort. 
The  first  statute  which  recognized  this  doctrine  was  seemingly  the 
County  Courts  Act,  1846  (o).  Here,  in  a  section  dealing  with  costs, 
the  antithesis  is  **  foimded  on  contract,"  **  founded  on  tort."  The 
County  Courts  Act  of  1850  {p)  fell  back  on  an  enumeration  of  the 
forms  of  action,  placing  covenant,  debt,  detinue  and  assumpsit  in 

vel    per    misericordiam,    et    per  (h)  P.  69. 

dampna  laeso    reetitaenda  secun-  U)  See  notes  to  Cabell  v.  Vauffhan, 

dum   qualitatem    et    quantitatem  1  Wms.  Sannd.  291. 

delicti,  ita  quod  casUgatio  ilia  sit  (k)  Br.  Abr.  Jtesponder,  64. 

aliis    in    exemplum,    et    timorem  (/)  JBoam  v.   Sandford,   3    Salk. 

praebeat  dehnquendi."  203  ;  1  Shower  101  ;  Jlieh  v.  Fil" 

(<?)  Ze  Mason  v.  Dixon  (1627)  W.  kington^  Carth.  171  ;  Child  v,  Sandt, 

Jonee,  173.  Carth.   294;   Bastard  v.   Hancock, 

(/)  Stat.  4  Edw.  III.  c.  7.    De  Carth.  361. 
bonis  asportatis  in  vita  testatoris.  (m)  Rice  v.  Shute^  5  Burr.  2611. 

{ff)  Chamberlain    v.     Williamson  \n)  See  remarks  of  Lindley  L.  J. 

(1814)  2  M.  &  S.  408  ;  Finlay  v.  Partnership,  6th  ed.  pp.  198-9. 
Chimey,  20  Q.  B.  Div.  494, 67  L.  J.  (o)  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  129. 

Q.  B.  247.  {P)  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  11. 
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one  dass,  and  trespass,  trover  and  case  in  another  class.  The 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852  {q),  assumes  in  its  schedule  of 
forms  that  actions  are  either  *'on  contracts,"  or  ''for  wrongs 
independent  of  contract ;  "  but  sect.  74  admits  that  "  certain  causes 
of  action  may  be  considered  to  partake  of  the  character  both  of 
breaches  of  contract  and  of  wrongs ; "  some  very  needless  litigation 
might  have  been  saved  had  a  similar  admission  been  made  in  other 
statutes. 

By  the  Ck)unty  Courts  Act  of  1856  (r),  costs  in  a  certain  event 
were  made  to  depend  upon  the  question  whether  the  action  was 
**  an  action  of  contract."  By  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of 
1860  («),  costs  in  a  certain  event  were  made  to  depend  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  action  was  **  for  an  alleged  wrong." 

A  section  of  the  County  Courts  Act,  1867  (<),  drew  a  distinction 
as  to  costs  between  actions  '*  founded  on  contract,"  and  actions 
**  founded  on  tort." 

Lastly  the  County  Courts  Act  of  1888  in  several  of  its  sections 
draws  a  distinction  between  *  *  an  action  of  contract "  and  **  an  action 
of  tort "  (tt),  while  elsewhere  {x)  it  contrasts  an  action  "  founded  on 
contract "  with  one  **  founded  on  tort." 

The  practical  upshot,  if  any,  of  these  antiquarian  remarks  is  that 
the  courts  of  the  present  day  are  very  free  to  consider  the  classifica- 
tion of  causes  of  action  without  paying  much  regard  to  an  attempt 
to  classify  the  now  obsolete  forms  of  action,  an  attempt  which  was 
never  very  important  or  very  successful ;  an  attempt  which,  as  we 
may  now  think,  was  foredoomed  to  failure. 

(q)  16  &  16  Vict.  o.  76.  Midiand  R.    Co,  3  Q.  B.  D.  23  ; 

V)  19  &  20  Vict.  o.  108,  s.  30.  Fleming  v.  Manehetter.  tfc.  E,  Co, 

\i)  23  &  24  Vict.  o.  126,  8.  34.  4  Q.  B.  Div.  81. 

&  31  Vict.  0.   142,  8.   5,  (m)  61  k  62  Vict.  c.  43,  ss.  62, 


Beoent    dedsioxiB    are    Bryant  v.       66,  66 

Herbert,    3    0.   P.   D.    189,    389,  ix)  61  &  62  Vict.  o.  43,  8.  116. 

47  L.  J.  0.  P.   670 ;  F(mtifex  v. 
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EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT,  1880. 

(43  &  44  YiCT.  c.  42.) 

An  Act  to  extend  and  regulate  the  Liability  of  Employers  to 
make  Compensation  for  Personal  Injuries  suffered  by 
Workmen  in  their  service,  [7tli  September,  1880.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  Where  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  personal  injury  is  Amend- 
caused  to  a  workman  ment  of 

(1.)  By  reason  of  any  defect  (a)  in  the  condition  of  the  ways  (6), 
works,  machinery,  or  plant  (c)  connected  with  or  used  in 
the  business  of  the  employer  (rf) ;  or 
(2.)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service 
of  the  employer  who  has  any  superintendence  entrusted  to 


law. 


(a)  This  must  be  a  defect  show- 
ing some  negligfence  of  the  em- 
ployer; Wahh  V.  Whitelev  (1888) 
21  Q.  B.  Div.  371,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
586. 

(b)  An  object  left  sticking  out 
over  a  way  is  not  a  defect  in  the 
condition  of  the  way ;  MeOiffin  v. 
Palmer's  Shipbuilding  Co,  (1882)  10 
Q.  B.  D.  6,  62  L.  J.  Q.  B.  26. 
** Defect  in  condition*'  includes 
unfitness  for  safe  use,  whether  from 
original  faalt  of  structure  or  want 
of  repair;  Heake  v. Samuehon  (1883} 
12  Q.  B.  D.  30,  63  L.  J.  Q.  B.  46  ; 
or  insufficiency  of  any  piurt  of  the 
plant  for  the  particular  purpose  it 
IS  being  used  for ;  Crippt  v.  Judge 
(1884)  13  Q.  B.  Div.  683,  63  L.J. 
Q.  IB.  617.  As  to  sufficiency  of 
evidence  on    this  point,   Paley  v. 


Gamett  (1886)  16  Q.  B.  D.  62.  A 
dangerous  or  improper  collocation 
of  things  not  defective  in  them- 
selves may  be  a  defect ;  Weblin  v. 
Ballard  (1886)  17  Q.  B.  D.  122,  66 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  396  ;  but  see  Thomas 
V.  Quartertnainfy  18  Q.  B.  Div.  685 ; 
and  qu.  whether  Weblin  v.  Ballard 
be  right,  per  Bowen  L.  J.  at  p. 
699. 

{c)  * '  Plant ' '  may  include  horses, 
and  vice  in  a  horse  is  a  **  defect "  ; 
Yarmouth  v.  France  (1887)  19  Q.  B. 
Div.  647,  67  L.  J.  Q.  B.  7. 

{d)  The  words  of  this  section  do 
not  apply  to  ways,  worl»,  &c. 
which  are  in  course  of  oonstruo- 
tion,  and  not  yet  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  be  used  in  the  business ; 
Hoxce  V.  Finch  (1886)  17  Q.  B.  D. 
187. 
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him  (e)  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  such  superintendence  (/)  ; 
or 
(3.)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of 
the  employer  to  whose  orders  or  directions  the  workman 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  bound  to  conform,  and  did 
conform,  where  such  injury  resulted  from  his  having  so 
conformed  {g) ;  or 
(4.)  By  reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  the  employer  done  or  made  in  obedience  to  the 
rules  or  byelaws  of  the  employer,  or  in  obedience  to  par- 
ticular instructions  given  by  any  person  delegated  with, 
the  authority  of  the  employer  in  that  behalf ;  or 
(5.)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of 
the  employer  who  has  the  charge  or  control  (A)  of  any 
signal,  points,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon  a  rail- 
way (i), 
the  workman,  or  in  case  the  injuiy  results  in  death,  the  legal  per- 
sonal representatives  of  the  workman,  and  any  persons  entitled  in 
case  of  death  (A?),  shall  have  the  same  right  of  compensation  and 
remedies  against  the  employer  as  if  the  workman  had  not  been  a 
workman  of  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  nor  engaged  in  his 
work  {I), 


{e)  See  interpretation  clause, 
sect.  8. 

(/)  Osborne  v.  Jacksm  (1883)  11 
Q.  B.  D.  619. 

{g)  Orders  or  directions  within 
the  meaning  of  this  sub-seotion 
need  not  be  express  or  specific ; 
Millirard  v.  Midland  R.  Co,  (1884) 
14  Q.  B.  D.  68,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  202. 

(A)  The  duty  of  oUing  and  clean- 
ingpoints  is  not  *  *charge  or  control'  * ; 
Oibba  V.  G,  W.  M.  Co.  (1883-4)  11 
Q.  B.  D.  22,  12  Q.  B.  Div.  208,  63 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  643.  Any  one  having 
authority  to  set  a  line  of  carriages 
or  trucks  in  motion,  by  whatever 
means,  is  in  charge  or  control  of  a 
train  ;  Cox  v.  O.  W,  R,  Co,  (1882) 
9  Q.  B.  D.  106. 

(i)  **Bailway"  has  its  natural 
sense,  and  is  not  confined  to  rail- 
ways made  or  nsed  by  railway 
companies;  Doughty  v.  Firbank 
(1883)  10  Q.  B.  D.  368,  62  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  480. 

(At)  a  workman  can  bind  him- 
self by  contract  with  his  employer 


not  to  claim  oompensation  under 
the  Act,  and  such  contract  is  a  bar 
to  any  claim  under  Lord  Camp- 
beU's  Act;  Griffithsy, Dudley (\%^2) 
9  Q.  B.  D.  357,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  643. 
(/)  This  evidently  means  only 
that  the  defence  of  *'  oonmion  em- 
ployment "  shall  not  be  available 
for  the  master ;  not  that  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  work- 
man's employment  are  not  to  be 
considered,  e,g.  M  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  contribntory  negligence.  Nor 
does  it  exclude  the  defence  that  the 
workman  in  fact  knew  and  accepted 
the  specific  risk ;  Thomas  v.  Quar- 
Urtnaine  (1887)  18  Q.  B.  Div.  685, 
66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  340;  but  such  de- 
fence is  not  admissible  where  the 
risk  was  created  by  breach  of  a 
statutory  duty;  Baddeley  v.  Earl 
Granville,  19  Q.  B.  D.  423,  66  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  601 ;  and  a  workman's  con- 
tinuing to  work  with  defective 
plant  after  he  has  complained  of  the 
aefeot  to  the  employer  or  foreman, 
who  has  refused  or  neglected  to 
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d.  A  workman  shall  not  be  entitled  under  this  Act  to  any  right  Excep- 
of  compensation  or  remedy  against  the  employer  in  any  of  the  tions  to 
following  cases  ;  that  is  to  say,  ment  of 

(1.)  Under  sub-section  one  of  section  one,  unless  the  defect  law. 
therein  mentioned  arose  from,  or  had  not  been  discovered 
or  remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  or 
of  some  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  and  en- 
trusted by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  ways, 
works,  machinery,  or  plant  were  in  proper  condition  (w). 

(2.)  Under  sub-section  four  of  section  one,  unless  the  injury 
resulted  from  some  impropriety  or  defect  in  the  rules, 
byelaws,  or  instructions  therein  mentioned ;  provided  that 
where  a  rule  or  byelaw  has  been  approved  or  has  been 
accepted  as  a  proper  rule  or  byelaw  by  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  any  other  department  of  the  Government, 
under  or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  it  shall  not 
be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  be  an  improper 
or  defective  rule  or  byelaw. 

(3.)  In  any  case  where  the  workman  knew  of  the  defect  or  neg- 
ligence which  caused  his  injury,  and  failed  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  information 
thereof  to  the  employer  or  some  person  superior  to  him- 
self in  the  service  of  the  employer,  unless  he  was  aware 
that  the  employer  or  such  superior  already  knew  of  the 
said  defect  or  negligence  (n). 

3.  The  amount  of  compensation  recoverable  under  this  Act  shall  Limit  of 
not  exceed  such  sum  as  may  be  found  to  be  equivalent  to  the  esti-  ^**™  ^^' 
mated  earnings,  during  the  three  years  preceding  the  injury,  of  a  j^g  ^.q^. 
person  in  the  same  grade  employed  during  those  years  in  the  like  pensation. 
employment  and  in  the  district  in  which  the  workman  is  employed 

at  the  time  of  the  injury. 

4.  An  action  for  the  recovery  under  this  Act  of  compensation  for  Limit  of 
an  injury  shall  not  be  maintainable  unless  notice  (o)  that  injury  has  ^^^  ^^^ 

compen- 

amend  it,  is  not  conclusive  to  show  the  right  of  action  under  s.    1 :  ^* 

volnntary  acceptance  of  the  risk ;  Thomat  v.  Quartermainey  note  (/). 
Yarmouth  v.  France  fl887)  19  Q.  B.  (o)  This  notice  must  be  in  writ- 

Div.  647,  57  L.  J.  Q.  B.  7.  ing ;  MoyU  v.  Jenkins  (1881)  8  Q. 

(in)  See  Kiddle  v.  Lovett  (1885)  B.  D.  116,  51  L.  J.  Q.  B.  112,  and 

16  Q.  B.  D.  605,  610.  must  contain  in  writing  all   the 

(n)  This  sub-section    creates    a  particulars    required  by  sect.   7 ; 

new  and  special  statutory  defence.  Keen  v.   MiUwall  Dock  Co,  (1882) 

ses  WdfUn  v.  Ballard  (1«86)  17  Q.  8  Q.  B.  Div.  482,  51  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

B.  D.  122,  125,  65  L.  J.  Q.  B.  396.  277. 
It  does  not  enlarge  by  implication 
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been  sustained  is  given  within  six  weeks,  and  the  action  is  com- 
menced within  six  months  from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
causing  the  injury,  or,  in  case  of  death,  within  twelve  months  from 
the  time  of  death :  Provided  always,  that  in  case  of  death,  the  want 
of  such  notice  shall  be  no  bar  to  the  maintenance  of  such  action  if 
the  judge  shall  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  reasonable  excuse  for 
such  want  of  notice. 

6.  There  shall  be  deducted  from  any  compensation  awarded  to 
any  workman,  or  representatives  of  a  workman,  or  persons  claiming 
by,  under,  or  through  a  workman  in  respect  of  any  cause  of  action 
arising  under  this  Act,  any  penalty  or  part  of  a  jienalty  which  may 
have  been  paid  in  pursuance  of  any  other  Act  of  Parliament  to  such 
workman,  representatives,  or  persons  in  respect  of  the  same  cause 
of  action ;  and  where  an  action  has  been  brought  under  this  Act  by 
any  workman,  or  the  representatives  of  any  workman,  or  any  per- 
sons claiming  by,  under,  or  through  such  workman,  for  compensa- 
tion in  respect  of  any  cause  of  action  arising  under  this  Act,  and 
payment  has  not  previously  been  made  of  any  penalty  or  part  of  a 
penalty  under  any  other  Act  of  Parliament  in  respect  of  the  same 
cause  of  action,  such  workman,  representatives,  or  person  shall  not 
be  entitled  thereafter  to  receive  any  penalty  or  part  of  a  penalty 
under  any  other  Act  of  Parliament  in  respect  of  the  same  cause  of 
action. 

6. — (1.)  Eveiy  action  for  recovery  of  compensation  under  this 
Act  shall  be  brought  in  a  county  court,  but  may,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  be  removed  into  a  superior 
court  in  like  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  an  action 
commenced  in  a  county  court  may  by  law  be  removed  ( p). 

(2.)  Upon  the  trial  of  any  such  action  in  a  county  court 
before  the  judge  without  a  jury  one  or  more  assessors  may  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation. 

(3.)  For  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  conditions  and  mode  of 
appointment  and  remuneration  of  such  assessors,  and  all  matters  of 
procedure  relating  to  their  duties,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
solidating any  actions  under  this  Act  in  a  county  court,  and  other- 
wise preventing  multiplicity  of  such  actions,  rules  and  regulations 


(p)  Proceedings  in  the  county 
court  cannot  be  stayed  under  sect. 
39  of  the  County  Courts  Act,  1856. 
That  section  applies  only  to  actions 
which  might  have  been  brought  in 
the  Superior  Court ;  Hep.  v.  Judffs 
of  CiUj  of  London  Court  fl885)  14 


Q.  B.  D.  818,  64  L.  J.  Q.  B.  330 ; 
affirmed  in  C.  A.,W.  N.  1886,  p.  95. 
As  to  grounds  for  removal  see 
Munday  v.  Thames  Jrontcorks  Co, 
(1882)  10  Q.  B.  D.  69,  62  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  119. 
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may  be  made,  varied,  and  repealed  from  time  to  time  in  the  same 
manner  as  rules  and  reg^ulationd  for  regulating  the  practice  and 
procedure  in  other  actions  in  county  courts. 

**  County  court "  shall,  with  respect  to  Scotland,  mean  the 
**  Sheriff's  Court,"  and  shall,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  mean  the 
"  Civil  Bill  Court." 

In  Scotland  any  action  under  this  Act  may  be  removed  to  the 
Court  of  Session  at  the  instance  of  either  paity,  in  the  manner 
provided  by,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by,  section 
nine  of  the  Sheriff  Courts  (Scotland)  Act,  1877.  40  &  41 

In  Scotland  the  sheriff  may  conjoin  actions  arising  out  of  the  Vict.  o.  60. 
same  occurrence  or  cause  of  action,   though  at  the  instance  of 
different  parties  and  in  respect  of  different  injuries. 

7.  Notice  in  respect  of  an  injury  under  this  Act  shall  give  the  Mode  of 
name  and  address  of  the  person  injured,  and  shall  state  in  ordinary  Berviig 
language  the  cause  of  the  injury  (j)  and  the  date  at  which  it  was  injury, 
sustained,  and  shall  be  served  on  the  employer,  or,  if  there  is  more 
than  one  employer,  upon  one  of  such  employers. 

The  notice  may  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  to  or  at  the 
residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  be 
served. 

The  notice  may  also  be  served  by  post  by  a  registered  letter 
addressed  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  be  served  at  his  last  known 
place  of  residence  or  place  of  business ;  and,  if  served  by  post,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  seived  at  the  time  when  a  letter  containing 
the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  post ;  and,  in 
proving  the  ser^-ioe  of  such  notice,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  notice  was  properly  addressed  and  registered. 

Where  the  employer  is  a  body  of  persons  corporate  or  uninoor- 
porate  the  notice  shall  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  at  or  by 
sending  it  by  post  in  a  registered  letter  addressed  to  the  office,  or, 
if  there  be  more  than  one  office,  any  one  of  the  offices  of  such  body. 

A  notice  under  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason 
of  any  defect  or  inaccuracy  (r)  therein,  imless  the  judge  who  tries 
the  action  arising  from  the  injury  mentioned  in  the  notice  shall  be 
of  opinion  that  the  defendant  in  the  action  is  prejudiced  in  his 
defence  by  such  defect  or  inaccuracy,  and  that  the  defect  or  in- 
accuracy was  for  the  purpose  of  misleading. 

{q)  It  need  not  state  the  cause  of  Q.  B.  462. 
action  with  legal  aocuraoy ;  Clark'  (r)  Sione  v.  Syde  (1882)  9  Q.  B. 

son  V.  Musgrave  (1882)  9  Q.  B.  D.  D.  76,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  462 ;  CarUr 

886,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  626 ;  op.  Stone  v.  Dryedale,  12  Q.  B.  D.  91. 
V.  Mifde,  9  Q.  B.  D.  76,  61  L.  J. 
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8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires, — 

The  expression  **  person  who  has  superintendence  entrusted  to 
him  "  means  a  person  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of 
superintendence,  and  who  is  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  manual 
labour  {s) : 

The  expression  '*  employer"  includes  a  body  of  persons  corporate 
or  unincorporate : 

The  expression  **  workman  "  means  a  railway  servant  and  any 
person  to  whom  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875, 
applies  {t). 

9.  This  Act  shall  not  come  into  operation  until  the  first  day  of 
January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one,  which  date 
is  in  this  Act  refeiTed  to  as  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 

10.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880, 
and  shall  continue  in  force  till  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  Session  of  Parliament,  and  no  longer,  unless  Parliament 
shall  otherwise  determine,  and  all  actions  commenced  under  this 
Act  before  that  period  shall  be  continued  as  if  the  said  Act  had  not 
expired. 

[The  Act  was  continued  in  1888  by  a  special  Act,  and  in  1889  by 
the  Expiiing  Laws  Continuance  Act.] 


(«)  Shaffers  v.  General  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  (1883)  10  Q.  B.  D. 
356,  52  L.  J.  Q.  B.  260 ;  cp.  and 
dist.  Oaborm  v.  Jackson  (lb83)  11 
Q.  B.  D.  619;  Kellard  v.  Mooke 
(1888)  21  Q.  B.  Div.  367,  67  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  599.  The  difference  between 
a  foreman  who  sometimes  lends 
a  band  and  a  workman  who  somO' 
times  gives  directions  is  in  itself, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  fact. 

(t)  "  Any  person  [not  being  a 
domestic  or  menial  servant]  who, 
being  a  labourer,  servant  in  bus- 
ban&y,  journeyman,  artificer, 
handicraftsman,  miner,  or  other- 
wise engaged  in  manual  labour, 
whether  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  or  above  that  age,  haa 
entered  into  or  works  under  a  con- 


tract with  an  employer,  whether 
the  contract  be  made  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be 
ezpiess  or  implied,  oral  or  in 
writing,  and  be  a  contract  of  ser- 
vice or  a  contract  personally  to  exe- 
cute any  work  or  labour ;  "  38  & 
39  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  1 0.  This  definition 
does  not  include  an  omnibus  con- 
ductor ;  Morgan  v.  London  General 
Omnibus  Co,  (1884)  13  Q.  B.  Div. 
832,  53  L.  J.  Q.  B.  352.  Nor  the 
driver  of  a  tramcar :  Cook  v.  JVL 
Metrop.  Tramways  Co.  (1887)  18  Q. 
B.  D.  683,  66  L.  J.  Q.  B.  309. 
It  does  include  a  driver  of  carts,  &o.y 
who  also  has  to  load  and  unload  the 
goods  carried :  Yarmouth  v.  France 
(1887)  19  Q.  B.  Div.  647,  57  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  7. 
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STATUTES  OF  LIMITATION. 


An  Actefor  lymytacion  o/AccionSy  and /or  avoyding  of  Suits  in 

Latce. 

(21  James  I.  a  16.) 

S.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  accions  of  trespas,  quare 
dausum  /regit,  all  accions  of  trespas,  detinue,  accion  but  trover  and 
replevyn  for  taking  away  of  goods  and  cattell,  all  accions  of  accompt 
and  uppon  the  case,  other  then  such  accompts  as  conceme  the  trade 
of  merchandize  betweene  marchant  and  marchant,  their  factors  or 
servants,  all  accions  of  debt  grounded  upon  any  lending  or  contract 
without  spocialtie,  all  accions  for  arrerages  of  rents,  and  all  accions 
of  assault  menace  battery  wounding  and  imprisonment,  or  any  of 
them  which  shalbe  sued  or  brought  at  any  tyme  after  the  end  of 
this  present  session  of  parliament  shalbe  commenced  and  sued  within 
the  tyme  and  lymytacion  hereafter  expressed,  and  not  after  (that  is 
to  saie)  the  said  accions  uppon  the  case  (other  then  for  slander,)  and 
the  said  accions  for  accompt,  and  the  said  accions  for  trespas  debt 
detinue  and  replevin  for  goods  or  cattell,  and  the  said  accion  of 
trespas,  qvuire  dau»um  /regit ,  within  three  yeares  next  after  the 
end  of  this  present  session  of  parliament,  or  within  sixe  yeares  next 
after  the  cause  of  such  accions  or  suite,  and  not  after ;  and  the  said 
accions  of  trespas  of  assault  battery  wounding  imprisonment,  or 
any  of  them,  within  one  yeare  next  after  the  end  of  this  present 
session  of  parliament,  or  within  foure  yeares  next  after  the  cause  of 
such  accions  or  suite,  and  not  after ;  and  the  said  accions  uppon 
the  case  for  words,  within  one  yeare  after  the  end  of  this  present 
session  of  parliament,  or  within  two  yeares  next  after  the  words 
spoken,  and  not  after.  .  .  . 

S.  7.  Provided  neverthelesse,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if 
any  person  or  persons  that  is  or  shalbe  intituled  to  any  such  accion 
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of  trespas  detinue  accion  sur  trover  replevin  accions  of  aocompts 
accions  of  debts,  accion  of  trespas  for  assault  menace  battery 
wounding  or  imprisonment,  accions  uppon  the  case  for  words,  bee 
or  sbalbe  at  the  tyme  of  any  such  cause  of  accion  given  or  accrued, 
fallen  or  come  within  the  ago  of  twentie-one  yeares,  feme  covert,  non 
composs  mentis,  imprisoned  or  beyond  the  seas,  that  then  such  per- 
son or  persons  shalbe  at  libertie  to  bring  the  same  accions,  soe  as 
they  take  the  same  within  such  times  as  are  before  lymitted,  after 
their  coming  to  or  being  of  full  age,  discovert,  of  sane  memory,  at 
large  and  retomed  from  beyond  the  seas,  as  other  persons  having 
no  such  impediment  should  have  done. 


An  Act /or  the  Amefidment  of  the  Law  and  the  better  Advance^ 
ment  of  Justice. 

(4  &  5  Anne,  c.  3)  (a). 

S.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
if  any  person  or  persons  against  whom  there  is  or  shall  be  any  such 
cause  of  suit  or  action  for  seamen's  wages,  or  against  whom  there 
shall  be  any  cause  of  action  of  trespass,  detinue,  action  sur  trover 
or  replevin  for  taking  away  goods  or  cattle,  or  of  action  of  account, 
or  upon  the  case,  or  of  debt  grounded  upon  any  lending  or  contract, 
without  speciality  of  debt  for  arrearages  of  rent,  or  assault,  menace, 
battery,  wounding  and  imprisonment,  or  any  of  them,  be  or  shall 
be  at  the  time  of  any  such  cause  of  suit  or  action,  given  or  accrued, 
fallen  or  come  beyond  the  seas,  that  then  such  person  or  persona, 
who  is  or  shall  be  entitled  to  any  such  suit  or  action,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  bring  the  said  actions  against  such  person  or  persona 
after  their  return  from  beyond  the  seas  (so  as  they  take  the  same 
after  their  return  from  beyond  the  seas),  within  such  times  as  are 
respectively  limited  for  the  bringing  of  the  said  actions  before  by 
this  Act,  and  by  the  said  other  Act  made  in  the  one  and  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First. 

(a)  So  in  the  Statates  of  the  Realm  and  Revised  Statates;  o.  16  in 
other  editions. 


STATUTES  OF  LIMITATION. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  of  England  and  Ireland  affecting 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

(Mebcantile  Law  Amendmeitt  Act,  1856,  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  97, 

8.  12.) 

No  part  of  the  United  Eingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
nor  the  Islands  of  Man,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark,  nor 
any  islands  adjacent  to  any  of  them,  being  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Her  Majesty,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  beyond  seas  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  chapter  sixteen  (6),  or  of  this  Act. 

{b)  This  is  bhap.  3  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Bealm. 
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♦ 

CONTETBUTORY  NEGLIGENCE  IN  EOMAN  LAW. 


CoNTBiBUTORY  negligence,  and  the  allied  topics  considered  in  the 
text,  did  not  escape  the  Boman  lawyers,  but  they  axe  treated  only 
in  an  incidental  manner  and  no  complete  theory  is  worked  out. 
The  passages  bearing  on  the  point  in  the  Digest  "  Ad  legem  Aqui- 
liam  "  (ix.  2)  are  the  following : — 

L.  9  §  4  (Ulpian).  Bed  si  per  lusum  iaculantibus  servus  fuerit 
occisus,  Aquiliae  locus  est :  sed  si  cum  alii  in  campo  iacularentur 
servus  per  eum  locum  transient,  Aquilia  cessat,  quia  non  debuitper 
campum  iaculatorium  iter  intempestive  facere.  Qui  tamen  data 
opera  in  eum  iaculatus  est,  utique  Aquilia  tenebitur. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  words  "  data  opera"  are  intended  to 
coyer  the  case  of  reckless  persistence  in  the  javelin-throwing  after 
the  danger  to  the  slave  who  has  put  himself  in  the  way  is  manifest. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that  Ulpian  would  have  considered 
such  conduct  equivalent  to  dolus.  With  this  explanation,  the 
result  coincides  with  the  English  rule. 

L.  11,  pr.  (Ulpian).  Item  Mela  scribit,  si,  cum  pila  quidam 
luderent,  vehementius  quis  pila  percussa  in  tonsoris  manus  earn 
deiecerit  et  sic  servi  quem  tonsor  habebat  [al.  radebat]  gula  eit 
praecisa  adiecto  cultello :  in  quocumque  eorum  culpa  sit,  eum  lege 
Aquilia  teneri.  Proculus  in  tonsore  esse  culpam:  et  sane  si  ibi 
tondebat  ubi  ex  consuetudine  ludebatur  vel  ubi  transitus  frequens 
erat,  est  quod  ei  imputetur :  quamvis  nee  iUud  male  dicatur,  si  in 
loco  periculoso  sellam  habenti  tonsori  se  quis  commiserit,  ipsum  de 
se  queri  debere. 

Mela  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  closer  examination  of  the  circumstances,  whether  the 
barber,  or  the  player,  or  both,  were  in  culpa.  Probably  the  ques- 
tion he  mainly  considered  was  the  proper  form  of  action.  Proculus 
held  the  barber  only  to  be  liable.  Ulpian  agrees  that  there  is 
negligence  in  his  shaving  a  customer  in  a  place  exposed  to  the 
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accident  of  a  stray  ball,  if  the  eyidence  shows  that  he  did  so  with 
notice  of  the  danger ;  but  he  adds  that  the  customer,  if  he  in  turn 
chose  to  come  and  be  shaved  in  a  dangerous  place,  has  only  his 
own  want  of  care  to  thank  for  his  hurt.  To  obtain  this  result  it  is 
assumed  that  the  danger  is  equally  obvious  to  the  barber  and  the 
customer ;  it  is  likewise  expressly  assumed,  as  a  condition  of  im- 
puting culpa  to  either  of  them,  that  the  game  is  carried  on  in  an 
accustomed  and  convenient  place.  Given  those  facts,  English  law 
would  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  a  slightly  different  form.  The 
players  would  not  be  bound  to  anticipate  the  rashness  of  the  barber, 
and  the  barber,  though  bound  to  provide  reasonable  accommodation 
for  his  customers,  would  not  be  bound  to  warn  them  against  an 
external  source  of  risk  as  obvious  to  them  as  to  himself.  It  would 
therefore  probably  be  held  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  negligepce 
at  all  as  against  either  the  players  or  the  barber.  If  the  game,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  not  being  carried  on  in  a  lawful  and  convenient 
place,  not  only  the  player  who  struck  the  ball  would  be  Hable,  but 
probably  all  concerned  in  the  game. 

L.  28  (Paulus).  Pr.  (A  man  who  makes  pitfalls  in  a  highway  is 
liable  under  the  lex  Aquilia  for  consequent  damage :  otherwise  if 
in  an  accustomed  place).  §  1.  Haec  tamen  actio  ex  causa  danda  est, 
id  est  si  neque  denuntiatum  est  neque  sderit  aut  providere  potu- 
orit :  et  multa  huiusmodi  deprehenduntur,  quibus  summovetur 
petitor,  si  evitare  periculum  poterat. 

This  comes  very  near  the  language  of  our  own  authorities. 

L.  31  (Paulus).  Si  putator  ex  arbore  ramum  cum  deiceret  vel 
machinarius  hominem  praetereuntem  occidit,  ita  tenetur  si  is  in 
publicimi  decidat  nee  ille  proclamavit,  ut  casus  eius  evitari  possit. 
Sed  Mucins  etiam  dixit,  si  in  private  idem  accidisset,  posse  de  culpa 
agi :  culpam  autem  esse,  quod  cum  a  diLigente  provideri  poterit  (a) 
non  esset  provisum,  aut  tum  denuntiatum  esset  cum  periculum 
evitari  non  possit. 

Cp.  Blackst.  Comm.  iv.  192,  supra,  p.  394.  Here  a  person  who 
is  hurt  in  spite  of  the  waining  is  not  necessarily  negligent ;  as  if 
for  example  he  is  deaf  and  cannot  hear  the  warning ;  but  this  is 
immaterial ;  for  the  ground  of  the  other  not  being  liable  is  that  he 
has  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  prudent  man. 

The  words  **  vel  machinarius"  spoil  the  sentence ;  they  are  too 
much  or  too  little.  One  would  expect  "vel  machinarius  ex  aedibus 
lapidem,"  or  the  like.    The  passage  as  it  stands  can  hardly  be  as 

(a)  /Si^  MS.  Hor.,  which  Momm-  Latinity  would  require  potuisseL 

Ben's  text  reproduces,  but  it  is  not  "  Possit  *'  ad  fin,  should  obviously 

Latin.      Potuerit  is    probably  the  be  <*pos8^,"  and  is  so  corrected  in 

true  reading,    though    Augustan  other  edd. 

ll2 
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Patilus  WKiie  it  (though  it  is  likely  enough  to  be  as  Tribonian 
edited  it),  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  *Wel  machinarius  *'  is 
an  interpolation  than  that  other  words  have  been  omitted. 

Elsewhere  Panlus  says,  Sent.  Bee.  I.  15  §  3 :  Ei  qui  irritatu  sue 
feram  bestiam  vel  quamcunque  aliam  quadrupedem  in  se  prori- 
tayerit,  itaque  damnum  ceperit  [so  Huschke :  vulg,  ''eaque  damnum 
dederit,"  which  does  not  seem  necessarily  wrong],  neque  in  eius 
dominum  neque  in  custodem  actio  datur. 

This  is  a  case,  according  to  English  terminology,  not  of  con- 
tributory negligence,  but  of  no  eyidence  of  negligence  in  the 
defendant,  the  plaintiffs  damage  being  due  wholly  to  his  own  act. 
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DRAFT  OF  A 

CIVIL  WRONGS  BILL, 

Fbepabed  fob  the  Goyebnment  of  IinoiA. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 

Towards  the  end  of  1882  I  was  instructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  prepare  a  draft  Bill  to  codify  the  law  of 
Civil  Wrongs,  or  so  much  of  it  as  might  appear  to  be  of 
general  practical  importance  in  British  India.  The  draft 
was  constructed  pari  passu  with  the  writing  of  the  present 
book,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  it  was  provisionally  completed 
in  1886 ;  it  is  now  published  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  text  is  given  as  it  then 
stood,  but  the  notes  which  accompanied  it  are  consider- 
ably abridged.  I  have  inserted  in  square  brackets  a  few 
additional  references  and  remarks,  chiefly  made  necessary 
by  important  decisions  given  since  the  draft  was  completed. 
The  Government  of  India  has  not  finally  decided  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  codify  the  law  on  the  subject  at  present. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  thought  ten  years  ago  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  it  (a) ;  but  I  understand  that  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  opinions  which  have  lately  been  collected 

(a)  Mr.  nbert  states,  L.  Q.  R.  whicli  "  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  im- 
v.  358-9,  that  in  1879  Sir  H.  portance  of  codifying  the  Law  of 
Maine  drew    np  a   memorandum      Torts." 
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from  judicial  and  other  officers  in  India  are  unfavourable 
to  action. 

It  may  be  proper  to  explain  that  the  draft  as  it  stands 
is  not  the  mere  production  of  an  English  lawyer  un- 
acquainted with  India,  but  represents  a  certain  amount  of 
consideration  and  discussion  by  specially  competent  critics. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  BiU  I  had,  in  particular,  the 
advantage  of  constant  criticism  from  Sir  A.  Macpherson 
and  Sir  William  Markby,  who  (I  need  hardly  say)  were 
excellently  qualified  both  by  their  English  learning  and 
by  their  Indian  judicial  experience;  and,  without  assuming 
to  make  either  of  those  learned  persons  at  all  answerable  for 
my  work,  I  ought  to  say  that  their  criticism  was  the  direct 
cause  of  material  improvement  in  several  points.  A  careful 
memorandum  on  the  earlier  parts  of  the  draft  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  (now  Justice)  Syed  Mahmud,  and  to  this  also  I  am 
indebted  for  good  suggestions.  Further,  I  endeavoured, 
so  far  as  I  had  opportunity  in  England,  to  procure 
criticism  and  suggestions  from  Indian  judicial  and  execu- 
tive officers,  with  reference  to  the  possible  working  of  a 
code  of  Civil  Wrongs  in  rural  districts  and  in  the  non- 
regulation  Provinces.  Although  such  opportunities  were 
limited,  I  thus  had  the  benefit  of  acute  and  valuable 
remarks  of  which  the  substance  was  embodied  in  the  draft 
or  in  the  notes  to  it.  The  letter  of  my  instructions  would 
have  justified  me  in  merely  stating  in  the  form  of  a 
declaratory  Act  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  English  law, 
and  leaving  all  questions  of  Indian  law  and  usage  to  be 
dealt  with  separately  by  the  Government  of  India ;  but 
such  a  course  did  not  appear  to  be  reasonably  practicable. 
The  reader  will  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  in  certain 
places  the  draft  Bill  deliberately  departs  from  existing 
English  law.  Special  attention  is  called  to  all  such 
departures,  and  the  reasons  for  them  indicated. 
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The  Sohedxtle. 


A  Bill  to  define  and  amend  certain  parts  of  the  Law 
of  Civil  Wrongs. 

Preliminary. 
Shorttitle.      1,  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Civil  Wrongs  Act, 
Com-         18     ;  and 

day  of 


It  shall  come  into  force  on  the 


mence- 

Extent.  It  extends  to  the  whole  of  British  India. 


18 


Saving  of       %  This  Act  does  not  affect  any  legal  right  or  remedy, 
remedies     or  any  enactment  creating  or  limiting  rights  or  remedies. 

and  enact- 
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which  is  not  abrogated  or  repealed  by  this  Act  or  inoon-  ments  in- 

•  _i      .      ••%  •  •  i»  ..  depemdciit 

sistent  with  any  express  provision  of  it.  of  Act. 

3.  The  Acts  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hereto  are  hereby  Repeal  of 
repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  that  schedule.  mente. 

4.  In  this  Act,  unless  there  be  something  repugnant  in  Inteppre- 
the  subject  or  context, —  clause. 

"  Court "  includes  every  Court,  judge,  and  magistrate 
and  officer,  having  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the 
suit  or  matter  in  question : 

"  Good  faith"  impKes  the  use  of  due  care  and  attention : 
"  Gtrievous  hurt "  means  any  of  the  kinds  of  hurt  which 
are  so  designated  in  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  section  320.      XLV.  of 

^  '  i860. 

5.  This  Act  is  arranged  as  f  oUows : —  Arranffe- 

^  ment  of 

[See  Table  of  Contents  prefixed.    In  the  original  diaft  this  dause  was  Act. 

left  blank  pending  further  revision.] 
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Chapter  I. 
General  Principles  of  Liability. 

6.  Every  one  is  a  wrong-doer  who  does  or  omits  to  do  Wrongs 
anything  whereof  the  doing  or  omission  respectively  is  by  ^ng- 
this  Act  declared  to  be  a  wrong.  ^*^"- 

Any  person  thereby  becoming  entitled  to  a  legal  remedy 
against  the  wrong-doer  is  said  to  be  wronged  by  him. 

7,  The  liabilities  declared  by  this  Act  are  subject  to  Saving  of 
all  lawful  groimds  of  exception,  justification  and  excuse,  oeptions 
whether  expressed  in  this  Act  or  not,  except  so  far  as  they  ^t^" 
are  varied  by  this  Act  or  inconsistent  with  its  terms  (a).       '^°*- 

(a)  This  appears,  in  an  Act  not  similar  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
intended  for  a  complete  code  of  the  English  draft  Criminal  Code  by  the 
subject,  a  desirable  precantion.    A      reyising  Commission. 
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Liability 
for  wilful 
harm  and 
unautho- 
rized deal- 
ing wiih. 
property. 


Liability 
for  harm 
not  wil- 
fully done 
by  breach 
or  omis- 
sion or 
neglect  of 
legal  duty, 
or  by  neg- 
ligence. 


8.  Every  one  oommits  a  wrong  who  harms  another — ' 

(a)  by  an  act  intended  to  cause  harm  (6) : 

(b)  by  intermeddling  without  authority  with  anything 
which  belongs  to  that  other  (c). 

Illmt  ration, 
A.  finds  a  watch  which  B.  has  lost,  and  in  good  faith,  and  intending 
the  true  owner's  benefit,  attempts  to  dean  it  and  put  it  in  order.     In 
doing  so  A.  spoils  the  watch.    A.  has  wronged  B. 

9.  Every  one  commits  a  wrong  (d)  who  harms  another — 

(a)  by  any  act  forbidden  by  law ;  or 

(b)  by  omitting  to  perform,  or  insufficiently  or  impro- 

perly performing,  any  general  duty  imposed  on 

him  by  law ;  or 
(o)  by  want  of  due  care  and  caution  in  his  acts  or 

conduct. 
In  the  absence  of  any  more  specific  rule  applicable  to 
the  case,  due  care  and  caution  means  such  care  and  caution 
as  a  man  of  ordinary  sense,  knowledge  and  prudence  may 
be  expected  to  use  in  the  like  case,  including,  in  the  case 
of  acts  and  undertakings  requiring  special  skill,  such  care 
and  skill  as  may  be  expected  of  a  person  reasonably  com- 
petent in  the  matter  in  hand. 

Exception, — ^Where  the  conduct  of  a  matter  requiring 
special  skill  is  undertaken  of  necessity  [or  "  under  circum- 
stances of  evident  necessity  "],  and  to  avoid  a  greater  risk, 
the  person  undertaking  it  is  deemed  to  use  due  care  and 
caution  if  he  makes  a  reasonable  use  of  such  skill  as  he 
actually  possesses. 


{b)  This  clause  is  indusiye,  not 
exdufilTo:  the  specific  definitions 
of,  cff.f  assault,  trespass,  and  defa- 
mation stand  on  their  own  ground. 
By  harm  I  mean  what  English 
law  books  commonly  call  actual 
damage. 


{c)  Exceptions  are  dealt  with 
under  Wrongs  to  Property.  (Clause 
47  below.) 

(d)  For  the  general  prineiples 
see  Ferausson  v.  JSarl  of  Kinnoui^ 
9  01. &F.  251 ;  Mersey  Ikekt  Tnu- 
teet  V.  Gibbs,  Li,  B.  1  H.  L.  9S ; 
Seavm  y.  Fender,  11  Q.  B.  D.  503. 
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Illustrations. 

1.  B.y  a  zamind&r,  transfers  a  portion  of  his  zamind&ri  to  C,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proTisions  of  the  regtdation  in  force  in  the  proyince,  by 
which  regulation  reg^istration  and  sah-assessment  are  needfol  to  com- 
plete the  yalidity  of  the  transfer  («).  A.,  the  local  collector,  refuses  to 
register  and  suh-assees  the  portion  so  transferred.    A.  has  wronged  G. 

2.  A.,  not  being  a  builder,  erects  a  scafPolding  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  his  house.  It  is  unskilfully  constructed,  and  by  reason  thereof 
part  of  it  falls  upon  B.,  who  is  passing  on  the  highway,  and  hurts  him. 

A.  has  wronged  B.,  though  A.  may  have  put  up  the  scaffolding  as  well 
as  he  could. 

3.  A.  goes  out  driving  with  a  horse  and  carriage.  A.  is  bound  to 
driye  with  such  skill  as,  according  to  common  experience,  is  expected  of 
a  coachman. 

4.  A.  goes  out  driving,  and  takes  with  him  a  friend,  B.,  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  driving.  A.  is  disabled  by  a  sunstroke.  No  skilled  help 
being  at  hand,  B.  takes  the  reins  and  drives.  In  deciding  whether  under 
these  circumstances  B.  acts  with  due  care  and  caution,  regard  is  to  he 
had  to  B.'s  want  of  skill. 

5.  A.,  an  engineer  not  skilled  in  navigation,  is  a  passenger  on  a  small 
river  steamer.  The  only  competent  sailor  on  board  is  disabled  by  an 
accident,  and  A.,  at  the  request  of  other  passengers,  takes  charge  of  the 
steamer.  In  deciding  whether  under  these  circumstances  A.  acts  with 
due  care  and  caution,  regfard  is  to  be  had  to  the  actual  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  skill. 

6.  A.  and  B.  are  out  shooting.    A  tiger  attacks  them  and  carries  off 

B.  No  other  help  heing  at  hand.  A.,  who  is  an  indifferent  shot,  fires  at 
the  tiger  and  kills  it,  but  also  wounds  B.  A.  has  not  wronged  B., 
though  a  better  shot  might  probahly  have  killed  the  tig«r  without 
wounding  B. 

10.  A  person  is  deemed  to  have  harmed  anj  one  who  Liability 
suffers  harm  by  reason  of  an  act  or  omission  of  the  first-  g^uences, 
mentioned  person  (/),  provided  that  the  harm  is — 

(a)  an  ordinary  oonsequenoe  of  that  act  or  omission, 

whether  intended  by  the  person  so  acting  or 
omitting  or  not ;  or 

(b)  a  oonsequenoe  thereof  which  that  person  foresaw,  or 

(#)  PonnuMtny  Tivar  v.  CoUeetor  action,  see  Act  XV.  of  1877,  s.  24, 

of  Madura,  3  Mad.  H.  G.  53.  and  Darley  Main    CoUiery   Co.   v. 

(/)  [As  to  the  relation  of  the  MUehelly  11  App.  Ca.  127.] 
period  of  limitation  to  the  cause  of 
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with  due   oare  and   caution  might  have  fore- 
seen (g) ; 
a  wrong-doer  is  liable  for  all  such  oonsequenoes  of  his 
wrongful  aot  or  omission  as  in  this  section  mentioned. 

Illustrations. 

1.  A.  unlawfully  throws  a  stone  at  B.,  which  missoB  B.  and  hits  and 
breaks  G.'s  water- jar.    A.  has  wrong^  G. 

2.  A.  lies  in  wait  for  B.,  intending  to  assault  and  beat  him  as  he  goes 
home  in  the  eyening.    Mistaking  G.  for  B.  in  the  dusk,  A.  assaults  G. 

A.  has  wronged  G. 

3.  A.  unlawfully  diverts  a  stream  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  B.'s 
g^wing  crops  of  their  irrigation.  The  diversion  of  the  stream  harms 
G.'s  crops  as  well  as  B.'s  by  drought,  and  the  water  floods  a  piece  of  D.'s 
land  and  spoils  the  crops  gfrowing  thereon.  A.  has  wronged  both  G. 
andD. 

4.  A.  and  G.,  who  is  B.'s  servant,  quarrel  in  the  street.  A.  draws  a 
knife  and  threatens  G.  with  it.  G.  runs  hastily  into  B.'s  house  for  pro- 
tection, and  in  so  doing  strikes  and  upsets  a  jar  of  ghee  belong^g  to  B., 
so  that  the  jar  is  broken  and  the  ghee  lost.    A.  has  wronged  B.  (A). 

5.  A.  whips  a  horse  which  B.  is  riding.  The  horse  runs  away  with  B., 
and  knocks  down  G.,  who  falls  against  D.*6  window  and  breaks  it.  A. 
has  wronged  both  G.  and  B.  (t). 

6.  A.  leaves  his  horse  and  cart  unattended  in  the  street  of  a  town. 

B.  and  G.  are  children  playing  in  the  street.  B.  cUmbs  into  the  cart ;  as 
he  is  doing  so  G.  causes  the  horse  to  move  on,  and  B.  is  thereby  thrown 
down  under  the  wheel  of  the  cart,  which  passes  over  him  and  injures 
him.    A.  has  wronged  B.  (A:). 

7.  A.  leaves  a  loaded  gxm  in  a  place  where  he  knows  that  children  are 
accustomed  to  play.  B.  and  G.  come  with  other  children  to  play  there ; 
B.  takes  up  the  gim  and  points  it  in  sport  at  G.  The  gun  goes  off  and 
wounds  G.    A.  has  wronged  G.  (/). 

8.  A.  unlawfully  causes  a  stream  of  water  to  spout  up  in  a  public  road. 
B.  is  driving  his  horse  and  carriage  along  the  road:  the  horse  takes 
fright  at  the  water  and  swerves  to  the  other  side,  whereby  the  horse  and 

{ff)  This  is  not  a  repetition :  for  (•)  lUidge  v.  Goodwin,  Lynch  v. 

there  may  be    consequences,   not  Nurdin,  cited  in  Clark  v.  Chambers^ 

ordinary,  which  a  man  neverthe-  3  Q.  B.  D.  331.    The  Squib  case 

less  foresees,  or  which,  in  the  par-  (Scott  v.   Shepherd)   seems  hardly 

ticular  case,  a  commonly  prudent  worth  adding  to  these, 
man  in  his  position  ought  to  fore-  (k)  Lynch  v.  Nurdin,  1  Q.  B.  29. 

see.    Illustrations  4  and  8  are  cases  Mangan  v.  Aitertonj  L.  R.   1  Ex. 

of  this  kind.  239,  can  hardly  be  supported  against 

{h)  Vandenburghy.  Truax jiDenio  this. 
(N.  Y.)  464,  with  change  of  local  (/)  Gase  put  by  Demnan  G.  J.  in 

colouring.  Lynch  v.  ICurdin. 
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carriage  fall  into  a  cutting  bj  the  roadside  which  has  been  improperly 
left  open  by  C,  and  B.  is  woanded  and  the  horse  and  carriage  damaged. 
A.  has  wrongfed  B.  (m). 

9.  The  other  facts  being  as  in  the  last  illustration,  some  of  the  water 
runs  into  the  cutting,  and  wets  and  damages  some  clothes  belonging  to 
D.,  who  is  at  work  in  an  adjoining  field  and  has  deposited  them  there. 
A.  has  not  wronged  D.  (ft). 

10.  A.  leaves  his  gate,  opening  on  a  highway,  insufficiently  fastened  ; 
A.'s  horse  gets  through  the  gate  and  kicks  B.,  who  is  lawfully  on  the 
highway.  If  the  horse  was  not  to  A.'s  knowledge  a  vicious  one,  A.  has 
not  wronged  B.  (o). 

11.  A.  is  the  owner  of  a  field  in  which  he  keeps  horses.  A.  neglects 
the  repair  of  the  gate  of  this  field,  whereby  a  horse  breaks  down  the  gate, 
strays  into  B.'s  adjoining  field,  and  kicks  and  injures  a  horse  of  B.'s 
which  is  there  kept.    A.  has  wronged  B.  (p), 

12.  A.  is  driving  an  ox  through  the  street  of  a  town  with  due  care  and 
caution.  The  ox  goes  off  the  road  into  B.'s  shop  and  does  damage  to 
B.'s  goods.  The  ox  may  be  liable  to  be  impounded,  but  B.  cannot  sue 
A.  for  compensation,  for,  although  the  damage  is  the  natural  conso- 
quenoe  of  the  ox  straying,  A.  has  done  no  wrong  {q). 

U.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  the  law  Suryivalof 
of  limitation  every  right  of  action  under  this  Act  is  avail-  and^rights 
able  against  and  for  the  executors,  administrators  and  *o'epre- 

®  '  sentatives. 

representatives  of  the  wrong-doer  and  the  person  wronged 
respectively  (r). 

(m)  Mill  V.  New  Siver  Co,  9  B.  amendment  of  Act  XV.  of  1877 

6  S.  303.  The  distinction  be-  (Limitation).  The  maxim  ''actio 
tween  this  and  the  next  case  is  personalis  moritnr  cum  persona," 
possibly  too  fine.  rests  on  no  intelligible  principle, 

in)  Of.   Sharp  v.  FoweUy  L.  B.  and  even  in  England  is  more  than 

7  C.  F.  253.  But  illustrations  8  half  falsified  by  particular  exoep- 
and  9  would  perhaps  be  better  tions.  I  submit  (after  Bentham) 
omitted.  that  there  is  no  place  for  it  in 

(o)  Cbzv.^ur^ui'^tf,  13 C.B.N.  S.  a   rational    and   simplified    code. 

430.  I    do    not    overlook   the    oonse- 

(p)  Lee  V.  Riley y  18  C.  B.  N.  S.  quence  that  in  some  cases  persons 

722.  who  would  have  a  right  to  com- 

(q)  Tillett  v.  Ward,  10  Q.  B.  D.  pensation  under  Act  XIII.  of  1855 

17.    But  query  whether  desirable  would,    under   this   clause,    have 

to  adopt  this  for  India.    An  ex-  none.     But  I  think  that  the  rights 

perienoed  judicial  officer  (Punjab)  created  by  Lord  CampbeH's  Act, 

reg^urds  it  as  "very  queer  law  and  and    Act  XIII.    of    1855,   which 

of  doubtful  equity.'^    As  to  im-  copies  it,  are  anomalous  and  ob- 

poun^ng,  Ben.  Act  IV.  of  1866,  jectionable,  so  far  as  they  produce 

8.  71  (and  other  local  Acts).  results  different  from  those  which 

(r)  This  is  intended  to  supersede  would  be  more  simply  produced  by 

Acts  XII.  and  XIII.  of  1 855,  and,  if  abolishing  the  common  law  maxim, 
adopted,  will  also  involve  some  nlight 
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Liability 
for  wrong 
unaffected 
by  the 
same  fact 
amonnt- 
ing  to  an 
offence. 


12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  it  is  iimnaterial 
whether  the  facts  constitutiiig  a  wrong  do  or  do  not 
amount  to  an  ofPenoe  {s). 

Illmtratione, 

1.  A.,  being  on  work  on  a  building,  by  carelesaneBS  lets  faU  a  block  of 
stone  on  B.,  who  is  lawfully  passing  by,  and  B.  is  thereby  so  injured 
that  he  shortly  afterwards  dies.  A.  has  wronged  B.,  and  B.'s  executors 
can  sue  A.,  though  A.'s  act  may  be  an  offence  under  sect.  d04i.  of  the 
Penal  Code. 

2.  A.  wrongfully  takes  B.'s  cow  out  of  B.'s  field  and  detains  it  under 
pretence  that  he  bought  it  at  an  auction-sale  in  execution  of  a  decree. 
B.  can  sue  A.,  though  A.'s  act  may  be  an  offence  under  sect.  378  of  the 
Penal  Code. 


Liability        13,  Every  one  is  liable  for  wrongs  done  by  his  authority 
of  agent,    or  done  on  his  behalf  and  ratified  by  him  (t). 

Liability        14^  (J,)  ^  employer  or  master  is  liable  for  the  wrongs 

of  servant,  of  his  servant,  whether  authorized  or  ratified  by  him  or 

not,  if  and  so  far  as  they  are  committed  in  the  course 

of  the  servant's  employment,  and  for  the  employer's  or 

master's  purposes  (w). 


(«)  The  old  rule,  or  supposed 
rule,  as  to  the  civil  remedy  being 
''merged  in  the  felony,"  is  all  but 
exploded  in  England,  and  the  H.  C. 
of  Calcutta,  as  long  ago  as  1866, 
decided  against  its  adoption  in 
India  ;  Fee  IllusL  2 ;  Shama  Chum 
Bote  V.  BhoJa  Nath  Duit,  6  W.  R. 
(Civil  Ref.)  9.  Cf.  Viranna  v. 
Nagiyyahy  I.  L.  R.  3  Mad.  6,  fol- 
lowing  the  H.  C.  of  Calcutta. 

(0  See  GWiih  Chunder  Das  v. 
Gillanders,  Arhuihnot  ^  Co,  2  B.  L. 
R.  140,  O.  C.  ;  Eani  Shamthoondri 
JDeba  v.  JDubhu  Mundul,  2  B.  L.  R. 
227,  A.  C.  Both  these  cases  seem 
to  turn  on  a  question  of  fact 
whether  under  all  the  circumstances 
the  defendant  had  authorized  or 
ratified  the  act  complained  of. 

(»)  Some  persons  whose  opinion 
is  entitled  to  weight  think  it  would 
be  better  not  to  make  any  new  law 


on  the  question  of  employers'  lia- 
bility. In  the  event  of  this  opinion 
being  adopted,  I  think  the  whole 
clause  ought  to  be  omitted.  It 
seems  impossible  formally  to  adopt 
English  law  as  it  stood  before  the 
Act  of  1880.  <'Fdr  the  master's 
benefit"  is  a  common  phrase  in 
the  authorities ;  but  I  think  **  pur- 
poses" a  better  word,  as  often  the 
act  or  default  of  the  servant  does 
not  and  cannot  produce  any  present 
benefit  to  the  master,  but  produces 
great  and  evident  loss,  e.ff.,tk  rail- 
way collision.  It  was  once  sup- 
posed that  deceit  or  wilful  trespass 
by  a  servant,  not  authorized  or 
ratified  by  the  master,  did  not  make 
the  master  liable.  But  modem 
authorities,  such  as  Barwick  t. 
EnglUh  Joint  Stock  Bank,  L.  R.  2 
Ex.  269,  have  exploded  this  notion. 
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(2.)  The  master  of  a  person  engaged  on  any  work  is 
that  person  who  has  legal  authority  to  control  the  per- 
formance of  that  work,  and  is  not  himself  subject  to  any 
similar  authority  in  respect  of  the  same  work. 

Exception  1  (a?). — Where  the  person  wronged  and  the 
wroDg-doer  are  servants  of  the  same  master,  and  the  wrong 
is  done  in  the  course  of  one  and  the  same  employment  on 
which  they  are  at  the  same  time  engaged  as  such  servants, 
the  wrong-doer  not  being  in  that  employment  set  over  the 
person  wronged,  the  master  is  not  liable  unless  he  knew 
the  wrong-doer  to  be  incompetent  for  that  employment,  or 
employed  him  without  using  reasonable  care  to  ascertain 
his  competence. 

Explanation  {y). — For  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing 
exception  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  ordinary  service 
of  a  household  is  deemed  to  be  one  and  the  same  employ- 
ment. 

Exception  2  («). — ^A  person  who  is  compelled  by  law  to 
use  the  services  of  another  person,  in  the  choice  of  whom 
he  has  no  discretion,  is  not  liable  for  wrong  committed  by 
that  other  in  the  course  of  such  service. 

IUtistration8. 

1.  A.  directs  his  servant  B.  to  put  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  his  garden, 
near  the  boundary,  but  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  neighbour  C.  B. 
executes  A.'s  order,  and  some  of  the  rubbish  falls  over  into  G.'s  garden. 
A.  has  -wronged  G.  (a). 

!2.  A.  sends  out  his  servant  B.  with  a  carriage  and  horse.    B.  overtakes 

{x)  This  is  a  large  alteration  of  the  dark,  the  coachman  shall  have 

English  law,  and  intended  so  to  be.  an  action  against  the  master,  &c.. 

The  Employers*   Liability  Act  of  which  would  be  inconvenient.   The 

1880  is  an  awkward  and  intricate  real  question  is,  what  risks  is  it,  on 

compromise,  and  evidently  will  not  the  whole,  reasonable  to  expect  the 

serve  as  a  model.    The  final  pro-  servant  to  take  as  being  naturally 

viso  is  only  existing  law.  incidental  to  his  employment  ? 

(y)  This  seems  needful:    other-  {z)  Compulsory  pilotage  is   the 

wise,  as  suggested  in  some  of  the  chief — I  tnink  the  only— case  to 

English  authorities,  if  the  stable-  which  this  exception  applies, 

boy  leave  a  pail  about,  and  the  (a)  Gregory  v.  Fiper^  9  B.  &  C. 

coachman  breaks  his  shin  over  it  in  591 . 
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G.'s  cairiage  and  horse  on  the  road,  and  strikes  G.'s  horse  in  order  to 
make  G.'s  driver  draw  aside  and  let  him  pass.    A.  has  wronged  G. 

3.  A.  sends  out  his  serrant  B.  with  a  carriage  and  horse.  B.  meets 
G.'s  carriage  and  horse,  and  strikee  G.'s  horse  in  order  to  bring  G.'s 
driver,  with  whom  he  has  a  private  quarrel,  into  trouble.  A.  has  no^ 
wronged  G. 

4.  A.  sends  out  his  servant  B.  with  a  cart  on  business  errands.  In  the 
course  of  doing  A.'s  business,  B.  takes  a  longer  way  for  a  purpose  of  his 
own,  and  hj  careless  driving  runs  over  G.  After  finishing  his  businesa, 
and  as  he  is  driving  home,  B.  picks  up  a  friend  D. ;  D.  persuades  B.  to 
drive  him  in  another  direction,  and  bj  careless  driving  B.  runs  over  E. 

A.  is  liable  to  G.,  but  he  is  not  liable  to  E.  {z), 

5.  N.,  a  passenger  bj  the  X.  Gompany's  railway,  books  for  Allahabad, 
and  takes  his  seat  in  a  train  which  is,  in  fact,  going  thither.  A.  is  a 
servant  of  the  company  whose  duty  is  (among  other  things)  to  see  that 
passengers  do  not  get  into  wrong  trains  or  carriages.  A.  erroneously 
supposing  N.  to  have  got  into  a  train  which  is  not  going  to  Allahabad, 
puUs  him  out  of  the  carriage  as  the  train  is  starting,  whereby  N.  falls 
on  the  platform  and  is  injured.  The  X.  Gompany  has  wronged  N.,  even 
if  A.'s  instructions  were  that  he  must  not  use  force  to  remove  passengers 
from  a  wrong  carriage  (a). 

[6.  B.  is  A.'s  servant ;  part  of  his  duty  is  to  light  the  fire  in  a  certain 
room  in  A.'s  house.  B.  finds  difficulty  in  lighting  the  fire  from  the 
chimney  being  foul,  and  makes  a  fire  of  straw  under  the  chimney  in 
order  to  clear  it.  The  house  takes  fire,  and  damage  is  done  thereby  to 
the  house  and  goods  of  a  neighbour  G.  B.  only,  and  not  A.,  has 
wronged  G.,  for  it  was  not  B.'s  business  as  A.'s  servant  to  cleanse  the 
chimney]  {b). 

7.  G.,  a  customer  of  A.'s  bank,  cashes  a  draft,  and  by  mistake  leaves 
some  of  his  money  on  the  counter.  He  returns  and  takes  it  up  hurriedly ; 
B.,  one  of  the*  bank  clerks,  thinks  he  has  stolen  some  of  the  bank's 
money,  and  pursues  and  arrests  him.  A.  has  not  wronged  G.,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  no  part  of  a  bank  clerk's  duty  to  pursue  or  arrest  thieves, 
although  he  might  be  justified  in  so  doing  if  theft  had  really  been  com- 
mitted {e), 

{z)  Storey  v.  Ashton,  L.  R.  4  Q.      Jield  ^  Lincolnshire  JR.  Co.  L.  R. 

B.  476,  and  cases  there  cited.     I      8  G.  P.  148. 

should  prefer  to  say :  ^'  A.  is  not  (h)  M^Kenzie  v.  MeLeod,  10  Bing. 

liable  to  E.,  and  he  is  liable  to  385.    Strictly  the  question  here  ia 

G.  only  if  it  appears  as  a  fact  that  one  of  fact.    But  the  Gourt  evi- 

B.'s  deviation  was  not  such  that  he  dently  not  only  acquiesced  in  but 

had  ceased  to  be  in  the  course  of  approved  the  finding  of  the  juiy. 

his  employment   as    A.'s  servant  A  run  jab  officer  says  the  iUustra- 

when  he  ran  over  G. ;  "  of.  What-  tion  is  too  refined,    ''  unsuited  to 

man  v.  Peareony  L.  R.  3  G.  P.  422  :  India,  and  objectionable  on  princi- 

though  this  would  involve   some  pie  in  relation  to   that  country." 

innovation.      I  think  the  distinc-  No  harm  could  be  done  by  omit- 

tions  in  the  English  cases  are  too  ting  it. 

fine.  {c)  Gf.  Allen  v.  X.  #  S.  IF.  JJ. 

{ft)  J^ayley  v.  3fanch(Htei%    Shrf-  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  65,  69.    In  the  case 
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^  8.  N.  is  a  platelayer  in  the  service  of  X.  railway  company.  He  makes 
a  journey  on  the  company's  service  in  a  train  on  the  company's  line.  By 
the  negligence  of  a  pointsman  employed  hy  the  company,  the  train  g^oes 
off  the  line,  and  N.  is  injured.    The  X.  company  is  liable  toN.  {d). 

[9.  P.  is  an  engfine-driver  in  the  service  of  the  X.  railway  company. 
A  train  which  he  is  driving  in  the  course  of  his  service  goes  off  the  line 
by  the  negligence  of  Q.,  a  generally  competent  pointsman  also  in  the 
company's  service,   and  P.  is  injured.    The  X.  company  is  liable  to 

p.]  w. 

10.  A  steamship  of  the  A.  company,  being  navigated  up  the  harbour  of 
Bombay  by  a  compulsory  pilot,  runs  down  B.'s  bag^alo.  If  the  A.  com- 
pany can  show  that  the  collision  was  due  to  the  imskilfulness  of  the  pilot, 
and  not  of  their  own  master  or  mariners,  A.  company  has  not  wronged 

B.(«). 

16,  (1)  Joint  wrong-doers  are  jointly  and  severally  liable  Joint 
to  the  person  wronged. 

(2)  Persons  who  agree  to  commit  a  wrong  which  is  in 
fact  committed  in  pursuance  of  that  agreement  are  joint 
wrong-doei*s  even  if  the  wrongful  act  is  committed  by  or 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  some  or  one  only  of  those 
persons  (/). 

(3)  Where  judgment  has  been  recovered  against  some 
or  one  of  joint  wrong-doers  without  the  other  or  others,  no 
other  suit  can  be  brought  by  the  same  plaintiff  or  in  his 
right  for  the  same  cause  of  action  against  the  other  or 
others  (^). 

here    supposed    a   private   person  engine-driver  and  the  pointsman 

would  in  India  be  entitled  to  arrest  are  as  much  in  one  and  the  same 

the  thief,  if  theft  were  really  com-  employment  as  the  engine-driver 

mitted  in  his  view :  Cr.  P.  0.  69.  and  the  guard,  and  that  thereason- 

(d)  Intended  to  reverse  a  case  of  ing  of  the  Massachusetts  case  is,  on 

Turner  v.  S.  P.  ^  D.  JR.  Co.  in  the  the  facts  of  that  case,  correct.    But 

H.   C,   Allahabad,    not   reported  the  Employers' Liability  Act,  1880, 

(Alexander,  p.  38) ;  cf .  Tunney  t.  s.  1 ,  sub-s.  6,  appears  to  reverse 

Midland  R.  Co.  L.  B.  1  C.  P.  291.  the  common  law  rule  in  this  very 

Railway  companies  will  not  ap-  point.    I  do  not  believe  it  possible 

prove  of  the  change,  but  it  would  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  exception 

leave  them  better  oif  than  they  are  satisfactorily,  and  I  would  submit 

on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  "whether  it  is  worth  keeping  at  all, 

{e)  ConirUf  Farteell  t.  Boston  ^  except  as  reg^ards  domestic  servants. 
Woreeater  Railroad    Corporaiion,   4  (eij  Muhammad  Ytuirfy,  P.  d-  0, 

Met.  49,  Bigelow  L.  0.  688.    On  Co.    6   Bombay  H.  0.  98,   Aiex- 

principle,  I  think  that,  if  there  is  ander,  p.  37. 
to  be  any  exception  at  all  in  the  {/)  See    Ganesh   Singh   t.  Sam 

master's  favour,  it  should  go  as  far  Jtaja,  3  B.  L.  R.  441,  P.  C. 
as  this.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  {q)  It  may  be  worth  considering 

P.  M  M 
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(4)  Any  one  of  joint  wrong-doers  is  not  entitled  to  con- 
tribution or  indemnity  from  any  other  of  them  in  respect 
of  compensation  for  a  wrongful  act  which  he  did  not  at  the 
time  of  doing  it  believe  in  good  faith  to  be  lawfully  autho- 
rized is). 


Chapter  II. 
G-ENERAL  Exceptions. 


of  judicial 

offioen 

executing 

judicial 

orders. 


16(A).  Nothing  is  a  wrong  which  is  done  by  or  by  the 
warrant  or  order  of  a  judge  or  other  judicial  ofEcer  or 
person  acting  judicially :  Provided,  as  regards  the  exemp- 
tion from  liability  of  any  such  judge,  oflBcer,  or  person 
acting  judicially,  that  he  at  the  time  was  acting  in  the 
discharge  of  his  judicial  duty,  and,  if  he  had  not  jurisdic- 
tion to  do  or  order  the  act  complained  of,  in  good  faith 
believed  himself  to  have  such  jurisdiction :  Provided  also, 
as  regards  the  exemption  from  liability  of  any  person 
executing  a  judicial  order,  that  the  warrant  or  order  is  such 
as  he  would  be  bound  to  execute  if  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  person  issuing  the  same. 

Explanatiom. — The  motives  with  which  a  judge  or  judi- 
cial officer  acts  within  his  jurisdiction  are  immaterial  (i). 


whether  the  rule  that  judgment 
against  Rome  or  one  of  joint  wrong- 
doers is  a  bar  to  anj  suit  against 
the  others  ouffht  to  be  preserved 
in  British  India.  It  is  generally- 
not  followed  in  the  United  States. 
(Ck)oley  on  Torts,  138.) 

{ff)  Adamton  v.  Jarvitf  4  Bing.  66 ; 
Setts  T.  Gibbins,  2  A.  &  E.  67. 

(A)  Act  XVIII.  of  1850,  with 
some  condensation.  As  to  criminal 
prosecution,  Cr.  P.  C.  197.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  such  a 
case  as  tiiat  of  taking  the  wrong 


man's  goods,  which  is  not  an  exe* 
cution  of  the  order.  In  criminal 
law  the  exception  is  wider,  P.  O. 
79.  For  the  English  law  and  aa- 
thorities,  see  Scott  v.  Stan^ldf 
L.  R.  3  Ex.  220.  The  question  of 
limitation  of  nuits  for  judicial  acts 
is  left  to  stand  over,  frovision  in 
that  behalf  should  perhaps  come 
under  the  title  of  Bemedies. 

(t)  Pralhdd  Jfdhdrudra  v.  A,  C, 
Watt,  10  B.  H.  C.  346  ;  Meffhrqj  ▼. 
Zakir  Husaain,  I.  L.  B.  1  All.  280. 
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'    "  Illustrafions\ 

1.  Z.,  not  being  a  domestio  senrant,  is  oharged  before  A.»  a  magia- 
trate,  under  a  local  regulation  -with  /'misbehaviour  as  a  domestic 
servant, "  and  sentenced  by  him  to  imprisonment  -without  proper  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  which  show  that  Z.  is  not  a  domedtio  servant.  A. 
has  -wronged  Z.,  for  though  he  may  have  believed  himself  to  have  juris- 
diction^ he  could  not  under  the  circumstances  .so  believe  in  good  faith 
-within  the  meaning  of  this  section  (A;). 

2.  B.  is  accused  of  ha-nng  stolen  certain  goods.  A.,  a  deputy  magis- 
trate, causes  B.*s  wife  (against  whom  no  evidence  is  olPered)  to  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  twenty-four  hours,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is 
suggested,  of  compelling  B.  to  appear.  A.  has  wronged  B.*s  wife,  for 
he  could  not  in  good  faith  believe  himself  to  have  jurisdiction  to  arrest 
her(/). 

3.  A.,  a  customs  officer,  purporting  to  act  under  the  provisions  of 
Act  VI.  of  1863,  imposes  a  fine  on  B.,  who  to  A.'s  knowledge  is  a 
foreigner  residing  out  of  British  India,  On  the  alleged  ground  that  B.  is 
interested  in  goods  unla-wfully  imported  in  a  vessel,  of  which  B.  is  in 
fact  o-wner.  In  B.'s  absence  A.  seizes  and  seUs  g^ds  of  B.'s  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  satisfying  the  fine.  A.  does  not,  before  these  pro- 
ceedings, take  legal  advice  or  give  B.  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 
A,  has  wronged  B.,  for  under  these  drcumstanoes,  though  he  may  h^ve 
believed  himself  to  have  jurisdiction,  he  could  not  so  believe  in  good 
faith  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  (m). 

4.  A.,  a  magistrate,  makes  an  order  for  the  removal  of  certain  pro- 
perty of  B.'s,  acting  on  a  mistaken  construction  of  a  local  regulation. 
If  the  act  is  judicial,  and  the  mistake  such  as  a  magistrate  of  ordinary 
qualifications  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  entertain  after  fair 
inquiry  and  consideration,  A.  has  not  wrong^  B.  (ft). 

5.  A  local  Act  gives  power  to  magistrates  (among  other  things)  to 
remove  obstructions  or  encroachments  in  highways.  A.,  a  magistrate, 
makes  an  order  purporting  to  be  under  this  Act  for  the  removal  of  certain 
steps  in  front  of  Z.'s  house.  If  this  order  is  in  excess  of  the  power  given 
by  the  Act,  A.  has  wronged  Z.,  inasmuch  as  the  proceeding  is  not  a 
judicial  one  (o). 

(k)    Vithohi  Malhdri  t.   Corfield^  Ragunida  Rau  y.  Nathamuni  Tha^ 

3  B.  H.  G.  Appendix.  thamayyang&r,  6  M.  H.  C.  423,  it 

(/)  Vitidyab  Ditdkar  v.  Bat  Itchd^  is  assumed  that  the  making  of  an 

3  B.  H.  0.  Appendix  36.  order  of  the  same  kind  under  the 

(m)  Collator  of  Sea  Cuttomt  y.  similar  general  provisions  of  the 

JPunniar  Chithambaram,  I.  L.  B.  1  Cr.  P.  0.  308,  is  a  judicial  act  with- 

Had.  89.  in  the  meaning  of  Act  XVIII.  of 

{n)  Ragundda  Rau  y.  Nathamuni,  1850.     I    cannot    reconcile    t^ese 

6  M.  H.  C.  423.  authorities,   and  submit  for  con- 

(o)  Chunder  Narain  Singh  v,  Brijo  sideration  which  view  is  to  be  pre- 

Bullub  Oooyee  (A.  C),  14  B.  L.  R.  feired.    The    Bengal  case  is  the 

254.     But  in  Sethaiyangar  y.  R,  later  (1874),  and  the  Madras  cases 

Ragunatha  Row,  5  M.  H.  C.  345,  were  cited  in  it. 
and  the  very  similar  case  of  R. 

M  M  2 
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Protection      17.  Wbere  an  act  is  done  in  a  due   or  reasonable 

of  ezeon- 

tiveoffioers  manner— 

BOQs^e-        (*^  ^y  *  public  officer  in  obedience  to  an  order  given 
cutmg  by  a  person  whom  he  is  generally  bound  to  obey, 

duties.  that  order  being  such  as  he  is  bound  to  obey,  or 

such  as  he  in  good  faith  believes  himself  bound 
to  obey; 
(b)  by  a   person   acting  in  execution  of   a  duty  or 
exercise  of  a  discretion  which  he  is  by  law  bound 
to  perform  or  exercise,  or  as  in  execution  of  a 
duty  or  exercise  of  a  discretion  which  he  in  good 
faith  believes  himself  to  be  bound  by  law  to 
perform  or  exercise ; 
that  act  does  not  render  the  o£Soer  or  other  person  so  doing 
it  liable  as  for  a  wrong. 

Illustrations. 

1.  A.,  a  judge's  peadah,  is  ordered  by  the  judge  to  seize  B.'s  gfoodsin 
execution  of  a  decree,  and  doee  so.  Though  the  proceedings  maj  have 
been  irregular,  or  the  specific  goods  which  A.  is  ordered  to  seize  may  not 
be  the  goods  of  the  person  against  whom  execution  was  adjudged,  A.  haa 
not  wronged  B. 

2.  A.,  a  policeman,  is  ordered  by  his  superior  officer  to  arrest  B.,  and 
in  good  faith  beUeyes  the  order  to  be  lawful.  Whether  the  order  ia 
lawful  or  not,  A.  does  no  wrong  to  B.  by  using  towards  B.  such  force  as 
is  reasonably  neoessaiy  to  effect  the  arrest.  But  A.  does  wrong  to  B.  if 
he  strikes  him  otherwise  than  in  self-defence,  or  in  any  other  manner 
uses  exceesiye  force  towards  him. 

Protection      18.  Nothing  is  a  wrong  which  is  done  regularly  and  in 
ju5^^'    good  faith  by  any  person  in  the  exercise  of  a  discretion 
of  a  judicial  nature  to  which  the  party  complaining  is 
lawfully  subject  by  custom  or  agreement  (p). 

Illustrations, 
1.  The  articles  of  association  of  a  joint  stock  company  provide  that 
"  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  specially  called  for  the  purpose  may 

( p)  The  words  ''regularly  and  in  a  club,  and  the  like,  call  observing 

good  faith  "  are  meant  to  cover  the  rules  of  natural  justice :  Inder* 

what  the  English,  authorities  on  wick  v.  Snelly  2  Mac.  &  Q-.  216. 
deprivation  of  office,  expulsion  from 


acts* 
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remove  from  his  office  any  director  for  negligencei  miacondaot  in  office, 
or  any  other  reasonable  cause."  A.,  being  a  director  of  a  company,  is 
charged  with  misconduct  in  his  office,  and  an  extraordinary  special  meet- 
ing is  duly  called  to  consider  these  charges.  A.  is  summoned  to  thia 
meeting,  but  does  not  attend.  The  meeting  resolves  to  remove  A.  from 
his  office.  No  wrong  is  done  to  A.,  even  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
the  charges  against  him  were  not  well  founded. 

2.  The  rules  of  a  club  provide  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
the  conduct  of  a  member  is  injurious  to  the  character  and  interest  of  the 
club,  the  committee  may  recommend  that  member  to  resign,  and  that  if 
the  committee  unanimously  deem  the  offence  of  so  g^ve  a  character 
as  in  the  interests  of  the  club  to  warrant  the  member's  expulsion, 
they  may  suspend  him  from  the  use  of  the  club.  The  committee  must 
not  suspend  a  member  imder  this  rule  without  gfiving  him  fair  and 
sufficient  notice  of  the  charges  ag^ainst  him,  and  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing them  (^). 

But  if,  after  giving  such  notice  and  opportunity,  and  making  reason- 
able inquiry,  the  committee,  acting  in  g^ood  faith,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
conduct  of  a  member  ib  so  injurious  to  the  character  and  interests  of  the 
club  as  to  warrant  his  expulsion,  and  suspend  him  accordingly,  they  do 
not  wrong  that  member  (r). 

3.  [^Stated for  eonHderation."] 

A.  and  B.  are  members  of  the  same  Hindu  caste.  A.  is  president  of 
the  annual  caste  feast,  to  which  B.  is  entitled,  according  to  the  usagd 
of  the  caste,  to  be  invited.  A.  wilfully,  and  without  reasonable  belief 
in  the  existence  of  any  cause  for  which  B.  ought  to  be  excluded,  and 
without  taking  any  of  the  steps  which,  according  to  usage,  ought  to  be 
taken  before  excluding  a  member  of  the  caste  from  the  feast,  causes  B. 
not  to  be  invited,  whereby  B.  suffers  in  character  and  reputation.  A. 
has  wronged  B.  («). 

19  (0«  Nothing  ifl  a  wrong  which  is  done  by  or  by  order  Protection 
of  a  person  having  lawful  authority,  and  in  exercise  thereof,  lawful 

authority. 

{q)  Fiiher  v.  Xeaney  1 1  Gh.  D.  353.  and  similar  wrongs. 

(r)  Zaboueher^  v.  JFhamelife,  13  {t)  This  is  intended  to  cover  the 

Ch.  D.  at   p.    362  ;    Dawkina  v.  cases  of  masters  of  vessels,  parents, 

Anirobuty  17  Ch.  Biv.  615.  guardians,  and  persons  in  loco  pa^ 

{a)    Dhurmehund    ▼.    Nanabhaee  rentis.    The  provisions  of  21  Goo. 

Goobakhundy  1  Borr.  11  ^udqu.    See  3,  o.  70,  ss.  2,  3,  will,  I  presume, 

Bhugwan  Meetka  v.  Kasheeram  Oo^  be  unaffected   by  this.    lUustra- 

vurdhun,  2  Borr.  323.    The  better  tions  of  the  authority  of  a  parent  or 

opinion  seems  to  be  that  suits  for  schoolmaster  are  purposely  omitted, 

loss  of  caste  are  not  to  be  allowed.  Custom  and  feeling  in  these  things 

This  illustration  should  then    be  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  from 

omitted ;  and  the  proper  place  for  place  to  place.  It  may  not  beprac- 

the  rule   that  a  suit  for  loss  of  ticable  to  judge  European,  Hindu, 

caste  as  such  does  not  lie  would  and  Muhammadan  parents  or  mas- 

seem  to  be  tiiie  title  of  defamation  ters  by  precisely  the  same  standard. 
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•to  any  one  for  the  time  being  under  that  authority, 
provided  that  the  authority  is  exercised  in  good  faith, 
without  using  excessive  force,  and  in  a  regular,  or  in 
default  of  applicable  rule  or  custom,  an  usual  and  reason- 
able manner. 

Illmtratians. 
1.  A.,  the  master  of  a  ship,  beUeving-  and  haTing  reaaonable  cauee  to 
believe  that  B.,  one  of  tlie  erew,  is  about  to  head  a  mntiny  against  hinii 
causes  B.  to  be  seized  and  put  in  confinement.  A.  has  not  wronged  B., 
but,  iaf ter  having  provided  for  the  immediate  discipline  and  safety  of  the 
ship,  A.  must  not  further  pimish  B.  without  holding  an  inquiiy  and 
giving  B.  an  opportimity  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
-  2.  A  person  having  the  lawful  custody  of  a  lunatic  does  no  wrong  to 
the  lunatic  by  using  for  his  treatment  such  usual  and  reasonable  restraint 
«8  is  approved  by  the  judgment  and  practice  of  competent  persons  («). 

Protection       20.  Nothing  is  a  "wrong  which  is  duly  done  by  a  person 
doneunder  acting  in  execution  of  an  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 

authority    •■ 

conferred     ^^  • 

by  law.  Provided  that  where  the  authority  is  conferred  for  the 

benefit  of  the  person  exercising  it,  he  must  comply  with  all 
conditions  prescribed  by  law  for  such  exercise,  and  must 
avoid  doing  any  unnecessary  harm  in  such  exercise. 

Ultistratioiis. 

1.  The  X.  railway  company  is  authorized  to  make  aud  work  a  railway 
passing  near  Z.'s  house.  Z.  is  put  to  inconvenience,  and  the  structure  of 
his  house  injured,  by  the  noise  and  vibration  necessarily  produced  by  the 
trains.    The  company  has  not  wrong^  Z.  (v). 

2.  The  X.  railway  company  in  execution  of  its  authorized  works  makes 
a  cutting  which  affects  the  support  of  A.*s  house  and  puts  it  in  danger  of 
falling.    The  company  has  wronged  A.  (z). 

[3.  The  X.  railway  company  is  authorized  to  make  and  maintam  on  all 
or  any  part  of  certain  lands  a  railway  with  incidental  works,  workshops, 
and  other  buildings.  The  company  builds  workshops  within  the  autho- 
rized limits  for  the  purpose  of  making  plant  and  appliances  for  the  use  of 
the  railway.  A.  is  a  householder,  near  the  site  of  the  workshops,  and 
the  smoke  from  the  workshops  is  such  as  to  create  a  nuisance  to  A.  in  the 
use  and  occupation  of  his  house.    The  company  has  wronged  A.]  (y). 

(u)  Maude  &  Pollock,  Herohant  636. 

Shipping,  I.  127,  4th  ed.  (y)  Rajmohun  Bom  v.  E.  I.  R.  Co. 

(r)  Cmmbs  in  H.  L.  on  oompensa-  10  B.  L.  K   241.    [Sed  qu,  see 

tion,  passim,  London  ^  Brighton  £.  Co,  v.  TVv- 

(r)  Biseos  v.  G.  S.  B,  Co,  16  £q.  man,  11  App.  Ca.  45.] 
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21.  A  person  is  not  wronged  who  suffers  hann  through  Accidental 
the  doing  of  a  lawful  act,  in  a  lawful  manner,  by  lawful  without 
means,  and  with  due  care  and  caution.  ^®fi^^" 

'  gence. 

Jlhisiraii&m. 

1 .  A.  is  lawfully  shooting  at  a  rifle  range.  His  shot  strikes  the  target, 
and  a  splash  of  lead  from  it  strikes  B.,  a  passer- by,  outside  the  limits 
which  have  been  marked  as  the  limits  of  dang^  by  competent  persons. 
A.  has  not  wrong^  B. 

2.  A.  is  lawfully  shooting  at  a  rifle  range.  His  shot  falls  short, 
ricochets  over  the  butts,  and  strikes  B.,  a  passer-by,  outside  the  limits  of 
danger  marked  as  aforesaid.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  whether,  having 
regard  to  all  the  relevant  circumstances,  A.  has  or  has  not  used  due  care 
and  caution  (z).    If  he  has  not  done  so,  he  has  wronged  B. 

3.  B.  assaults  A.  with  a  knife ;  A.  has  a  stick  with  which  he  defends 
himself.  C,  a  policeman,  comes  up  to  A.'s  assistance.  A.,  in  warding 
off  a  blow  aimed  at  him  by  B.,  strikes  C.  with  the  stick.  A.  has  not 
wronged  C,  unless  by  ordinary  care  he  could  have  guarded  himself 
without  striking  G.  (a). 

22.  A  person  is  not  wronged  who  suffers  harm  or  loss  Harm  in- 
in  consequence  of  any  act  done  for  a  lawful  purpose  and  in  ©Uroise 
a  lawful  manner  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  rights  (b).  ^^  others' 

Ulustratiom. 

1.  B.  is  a  schoolmaster.  A.  sets  up  a  new  school  in  the  same  village 
which  attracts  scholars  from  B.'s  school  and  so  diminishes  B.'s  profits. 
A.  has  not  wronged  B.  («]. 

2.  The  facts  being  otherwise  as  in  the  last  illustration,  A.  procures  C. 
to  waylay  the  children  going  to  B.*s  school  and  .intimidate  them  so  that 
they  cease  to  gfo  there.  Both  A.  and  C.  have  wronged  B.,  for  A.  may 
not  attract  scholars  from  B.'s  school  to  his  own  by  unlawful  means. 

3.  A.  is  driving  at  an  ordinary  pace  along  a  road.    B.  is  a  foot- 

(z)  E,ff,t  it  would  be  manifest  very  little,  being  an  accident  which 

want  of  due  care  if  on  moving  from  may  happen  even  to  a  good  marks- 

a  shorter  range  A.  had  omitted  to  man. 

pat  up  his  sight,  and  the  unex-  {a)  Gf.   Brown  v.   Kendall  (Su- 

plained  fact  of  making  a  ricochet  preme    Court,    Massachusetts),     6 

at  a  short  distance,  such  as  200  Gush.  292. 

yards,  might  well  be  held  to  show  {b)  *' Ordinary  right'*  is  a  rather 

want  ofdue  care,  Uiough  it  might  vague  phrase,  but  I  cannot  find  a 

be  explained  as  the  result  of  some-  better  one.  llie  use  of  larger  words 

thing  beyond  the  shooter' s  con-  like  *  *  legal  rights  "or  *  *  any  right ' ' 

trol,  such  as,  for  example,  a  defeo-  would  make  tiiis  overlap  dlause  20, 

tive  cartridge ;  while,  on  the  other  and  perhaps  raise  difficulties, 
hand,  it  would,  at  a  long  range,  (<?)  Y.  B.  11  H.  IV.  47,  pi.  21. 

such  as  1,000  yards,  of  itself  go  for 
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passenger  waUmig  by  the  side  of  the  road.  A  splash  of  mud  from  the 
wheel  of  A.'8  carriage  goes  into  B.'s  eye  and  injures  it.  A«  has  not 
wronged  B.  (rf). 

4.  A.  and  B.  are  adjacent  landowners.  A.  digs  a  deep  well  on  his  land 
to  obtain  water  supply  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  digging  intercepts 
underground  waters  which  have  hitherto  supplied  wells  on  B.'s  land  by 
percolation,  and  B.'s  wells  are  dried  up.    A.  has  not  wronged  B.  {e). 

[5.  The  facts  mentioned  in  the  last  illustration  having  happened,  B. 
supplies  himself  with  water  otherwise,  but  afterwards,  not  in  order  to 
obtain  water,  but  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  A.,  B.  digs  a  still  deeper 
well  on  his  own  land,  and  thereby  intentionally  cuts  off  the  supply  of 
water  to  A.'s  well.  Here  B.  has  wronged  A.,  for  he  has  used  his  own 
'  land  not  for  any  lawful  purpose,  but  only  for  the  unlawful  purpose  of 
doing  wilful  harm  to  A.  (/).] 

6.  A.  is  the  superintendent  of  marine  at  Calcutta.  B.  is  the  owner  of 
a  tug.  The  captain  of  B.'s  tug  having  refused  to  tow  a  Queen's  ship 
except  on  terms  which  A.,  in  good  faith,  thinks  exorbitant,  A.  issues  an 
order  prohibiting  officers  of  the  pilot  service  from  allowing  B.'s  tug  to 
take  in  tow  any  ship  of  which  they  have  charge,  and  B.  thereby  loses 
employment  and  profits.  A.  has  not  wronged  B.,  for  the  order  is  an 
exercise  of  his  lawful  discretion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  public  duty 
is  to  be  performed  by  persons  under  his  direction  (jgi). 

Harm  23.  A  person  is  not  wronged  who  suffers  accidental 

voluntary  harm  or  loss  through  a  risk  naturally  incident  to  the  doing, 
to^*™     by  any  other  person,  of  a  thing  to  the  doing  of  which  the 

first-mentioned  person  has  consented,  or  at  the  doing  of 

which  he  is  voluntarily  present. 

Illustrations. 

1.  A.  looks  on  at  a  fencing  match  between  B.  and  G.  In  the  course 
of  play  B.'s  foil  breaks,  and  the  broken  end  flies  off  and  strikes  A.  No 
wrong  is  done  to  A. 

(rf)  See  L.  R.  10  Ex.  267.  it  ought  to  be,  but  was  not  (7  H. 

{e)  I  had  written  *'for  a  neigh-  L.  C.  at  p.  388) ;    but  I  know  of 

bouring  village,"  after   Chatemore  no  distinct  authority  that  it  is  not 

V.  Richards^  but  I  am  told  by  an  so ;   the  Boman  law  was  so,  and 

Indian  judicial  officer  (Punjab)  that  the  law  of  Scotland  is  stated  to  bo 

for  Indian  purposes  it  would  not  so  (Beirs  Principles,  referred  to  by 

do  to  go  so  far,  and  that  practice  is  Lord  Wensleydale) ;  and  I  submit 

in  fact  otherwise.  ^  Another   (also  that  on  principle  it  ought  to  be  so 

Punjab)  would  omit  both  this  and  defined.    The  question   of    policy 

niust.  5.  must,  of  course,  be  carefully  can- 

(/)  This  is  commonly  supposed  sidered. 

not  to  be  the  law  of  England.   Lord  (y)  Rogers  v.   Rajmdro    Dutt,   8 

Wensleydale  in  Chasemore  v.  Rich'  Moo.  I.  A.  103. 
ards  appears  to  have  thought  that 
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2.  A.  gpoee  into  a  wood  to  out  down  a  tree,  and  B.  g^oes  with  him  for 
his  own  pleasure.  While  A.  is  cutting  a  tree  the  head  of  his  axe  flies 
off  and  strikes  B.  A.  has  not  wrong^  B.,  unless  the  axe  was,  to  A.'s 
knowledge,  unsafe  for  use. 

3.  B.  and  C.  are  letting  off  fireworks  in  a  frequented  place.  A.  stops 
near  them  to  look  at  the  fireworks.  A  firework  explodes  prematurely 
while  B.  is  handling  it,  and  the  explosion  injures  both  C.  and  A.  B. 
has  not  wronged  either  C.  or  A.,  though  B.  and  C.  may  be  punishable 
under  section  286  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 

24.  (1)  A  person  is  not  wronged  who  suffers  harm  or  Acts  done 
loss  in  consequence  of  any  act  done  in  good  faith  and  with  gent, 
his  free  consent  or  that  of  a  person  thereto  authorized  hy 
him: 

Provided  that  the  act  must  be  done  either  in  the  manner 
to  which  he  has  consented,  or  with  due  care  and  caution 
and  in  a  reasonable  manner  from  which  he  has  not 
dissented. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  person  under  twelve  years  of  age 
or  of  unsoimd  mind,  the  consent  of  the  guardian  or  other 
person  having  lawful  charge  of  him  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  and  is  also  sufficient : 

Provided  that — 

(a)  the  act  must  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  person 

under  twelve  years  of  age  or  of  unsound  mind ; 

(b)  it  must  not  be  intended  to  cause  death ; 

(c)  unless  it  is  intended  to  prevent  death  or  grievous 

hurt  or  to  cure  any  grievous  disease  or  infirmityj 
it  must  not  be  intended  to  cause  grievous  hurtj 
nor  be  known  to  the  person  doing  it  to-be  likely 
to  cause  death. 
Explanation, — Nothing  is  by  this  section  exempted  from 

being  a  wrong  which  is  an  offence  under  any  section  of  the 

Indian  Penal  Code  (h). 

(A)  Cf .  p.  0.  ss.  87,  88,  89.    For  points  are  not  expressly  dealt  with, 

the  purposes  of  civil  law  it  seems  awkward   questions    might    arise 

desirable  to  consolidate  and  sim-  whether  the  exceptions  were  tho 

|>lif7  these  rather  minute  proyi-  same  as  in  the  Penal  Code  or  not. 
sions;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
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IllustratiOfis. 

1 .  A.  and  B.  are  playing  a  g^ame  in  which  a  ball  is  stmck  to  and  fro ; 
the  ball,  bdng  straok  by  A.  in  the  usoal  manner  in  the  oourse  of  the 
g^ame,  strikes  and  hurts  B.    A.  has  not  wronged  B. 

2.  A.  and  B.  practise  sword-play  together  with  sticks,  and  repeatedly 
strike  one  another.  No  wrong  is  done  if  the  blows  are  fairly  given  in  the 
usual  oourse  of  play. 

3.  A.  performs  a  surgical  operation  on  B.  with  B.'s  consent.  What- 
eyer  the  result  of  the  operation,  A.  has  not  wrongfed  B.  if  he  has  acted  in 

.  good  faith  with  the  ordinary  skill  and  judgment  of  a  competent  suigeon. 

4.  A.  has  a  valuable  horse  which  has  gone  lame,  and  requests  B.,  a 
farrier,  to  try  on  it  a  particular  mode  of  treatment  which  has  been  recom- 
mended to  A.  B.  does  so  in  good  faith,  following  A.'s  directions.  The 
treatment  is  unsuccessful  and  the  horse  becomes  useless.  B.  has  not 
wronged  A. 

6.  A.  and  B.  fight  with  sharp  swords  for  the  purpose  of  trying  their 
skill,  and  wound  one  another.  Here  A.  has  wronged  B.,  and  B.  has 
wrong^  A.,  for  their  acts  are  offences  under  section  324  of  the  Indian 
Penal  Code,  and  are  not  within  the  exception  in  section  87. 

6.  A.  requests  B.,  a  farrier,  to  perform  an  operation  on  his  horse.  B. 
knows  that  A.  has  mistaken  the  character  of  the  horse's  injury,  and  that 
the  operation  is  unnecessary,  but  conceals  this  from  A.  that  he  may  gain 
more  fees  from  the  subsequent  treatment,  and  performs  the  operation 
according  to  A.'s  request.  Even  if  he  performs  it  skilfully,  B.,  not 
having  acted  in  good  faith,  has  wronged  A. 

Act  done  25.  A  perBon  is  not  wronged  who  Buffers  harm  or  loss  in 
gen^to  oonsequenoe  of  an  act  done  for  his  benefit  in  good  faith 
be?^^'"  and  without  his  consent,  if  the  oirouinstances  are  such  that 
without  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  his  consent,  or  the  consent  of  the 
guardian  or  other  person  in  lawful  charge  of  him,  if  any, 
in  time  for  the  thing  to  be  done  with  benefit  (t). 

Illustrations. 

1.  A.'s  country  house  is  on  fire.  A.  is  away  on  a  journey,  and  no 
person  authorized  to  act  for  him  is  on  the  spot.  B.,  C,  and  D.,  acting  in 
good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  saving  A.'s  house,  throw  water  on  the  &re 
which  puts  out  the  fire,  but  also  damages  A.'s  furniture  and  goods.  B.| 
C,  and  B.  have  not  wronged  A. 

2.  Z.  is  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  is  insensible.  A.,  a  Burgeoii, 
finds  that  Z.  requires  to  be  trepanned.  A.  not  intending  Z.'s  death,  but 
in  good  faith  for  Z.'s  benefit,  performs  the  trepan  with  competent  skill 


consent. 


(i)  Of.  P.  0. 
Penal  Code. 


92.    Illustrations  2  to  6  correspond  with  those  of  the 
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before  Z.  recovers  his  power  of  judging  for  Iiimself .  A.  has  not  wronged 
Z. 

3.  Z.  is  carried  off  by  a  tiger.  A.  fires  at  the  tiger,  knowing  it  to  be 
likely  that  the  shot  maj  kill  Z.,  but  not  intending  to  kill  Z.,  and  in  good 
faith  intending  Z.*8  benefit.  A/s  ball  giyes  Z.  a  mortal  wound.  A.  has 
not  wronged  Z. 

4.  A.,  a  surgeon,  sees  a  child  suffer  an  accident  which  is  likely  to  prove 
fatal  unless  an  operation  be  immediately  performed.  There  is  not  time 
to  apply  to  the  child's  guardian.  A.  performs  the  operation  in  spite  of 
the  entreaties  of  the  chUd,  intending  in  gpood  faith  to  act  for  the  child's 
benefit.  A.  has  not  wronged  the  child  if  the  operation  is  proper  in  itself, 
and  performed  with  competent  skill. 

5.  A.  is  in  a  house  which  is  on  fire  with  Z.,  a  child.  People  below 
hold  out  a  blanket.  A.  drops  the  child  from  the  housetop  knowing  it  to 
be  likely  that  the  fall  may  hurt  the  child,  but  not  intending  to  hurt  the 
child,  and  intending,  in  good  faith,  the  child's  benefit.  A.  has  not 
wronged  Z. 

26  (J).  Except  in  the  case  of  acts  which  if  continued  or  Acts  caus- 
repeated  would  tend  to  establish  an  adverse  claim  of  right,  harm.  ^ 
nothing  is  a  wrong  of  which  under  all  the  circumstances  a 
person  of  ordinary  sense  and  temper  would  not  complain ; 
but  acts  which  separately  would  not  be  wrongs  may  amount 
to  a  wrong  by  a  repetition  or  combination. 

IlliMtrations. 

'  1.  A.  is  driving  along  a  dusty  road,  and  the  wheels  of  his  carriage 
throw  a  little  dust  on  the  clothes  of  B.,  a  foot-passenger,  which  does 
them  no  harm.  Even  if  A.  was  driving  at  an  incautiously  fast  pace,  A. 
has  not  wronged  6. 

2.  A.  walks  across  B.*s  field  without  B.'s  leave,  doing  no  damage.  A. 
has  wronged  B.,  because  the  act,  if  repeated,  would  tend  to  establish  a 
claim  to  a  right  of  way  over  B.'s  land  {k), 

3.  A.  casts  and  draws  a  net  in  water  where  B.  has  the  exclusive  right 
of  fishing.  Whether  any  fish  are  caught  or  not,  A.  has  wronged  B., 
because  the  act,  if  repeated,  would  tend  to  establish  a  claim  of  right  to 
fish  in  that  water  (/). 

{J)  Gf .  P.  G.  95.     As  regards  unless  it  has  become  familiar  in 

civil  liability,  this  is  not  at  present  India,  qu,  whether  it  be  desirable 

the  law  of  England,  but  it  is  the  to  g^ve  prominence  to  it. 
practice  and  understanding  of  Eng-  (/)  Ho{ford  ▼.   Bailey,  Ex.   Gh. 

fish  people.  13  Q.  B.  426,  444,  18  L.  J.  Q.  B. 

(k)  Undoubted  English  law :  but  109,  112. 
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Private  27.  A  person  who  duly  exercises  the  right  of  private 

defence,      ^gfgjj^^  ^  defined  hy  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  does  no 

wrong  to  the  person  against  whom  he  exercises  it. 

jVb^^.— Would  it  be  proper  to  add  exceptions  answering  to  P.  C.  81 
and  94,  or  either  of  those  enactments  ?  On  the  whole  I  think  not.  Even 
in  criminal  law  the  limits  of  the  excuse  furnished  by  *' compulsive 
necessity"  are  difficult  to  fix.  In  the  first  form  of  the  Penal  Code  the 
problem  was  abandoned  as  hopeless  (see  Note  B  to  the  Gommissionen' 
draft  as  reported  to  the  Gbyemor- General  in  Council) ;  and  in  the 
existing  Code  there  is  still  some  yagnieness  ;  the  illustrations  to  s.  81  are 
only  of  acts  done  for  the  benefit  of  others,  though  the  text  of  the  section 
would  cover  acts  done  to  avoid  harm  to  the  agent's  own  person  or 
property.  The  dicta  in  Seott  v.  Shepherd  certainly  do  tend  to  show  that 
'* compulsive  necessity"  (per  De  Grey  C.  J.)  may  furnish  an  excuse 
from  civil  liability ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  in  that  case  Willia 
or  Ryal  had  been  worth  suing,  and  had  been  sued,  it  would  have  been 
held  that  they  as  well  as  Shepherd  were  trespassers.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  authority  for  excluding  civil  liability  in  the  oases  provided  for  by 
P.  C.  94,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  exclude  it. 

A  possible  but  rare  class  of  exceptional  cases  is  purposely  left  un- 
touched. It  is  settled  that  iofanoy,  lunacy,  and  voluntary  drunkenness 
are  not  in  themselves  grounds  of  exemption  from  liability  for  civil  wrong. 
But  it  may  well  be  thought  that  in  cases  where  the  existence  of  a 
particular  intent  or  state  of  mind  is  material  (as  malicious  prosecution, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  law  of  libel),  lunacy,  &c.,  must,  if  present,  be 
taken  into  account  as  facts  relevant  to  the  question  whether  that  intent 
or  state  of  mind  did  exist.  And  what  of  a  person  who  is,  without  his 
own  fault,  in  a  state  in  which  his  movements  are  not  voluntary— a  sleep- 
walker,  or  a  man  in  a  fit  P  My  guest  walks  in  his  sleep  and  breaks  a 
window  in  my  house ;  is  he  liable  to  me  for  the  cost  of  mending  it  ?  A 
man  standing  at  the  boundary  of  his  own  land  is  seized  with  paralysu 
and  falls  on  his  neighbour's  land ;  is  he  a  trespasser  P  Shall  we  say  that 
the  man  does  not  really  act  at  all,  and  therefore  is  not  liable  P  Or  that 
he  is  bound  at  his  peril  either  to  be  capable  of  controlling  his  own  limbe^ 
or  to  provide  against  his  incapacity  being  a  cause  of  harm  to  others? 
Either  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  has  plausible  reasons  in  its 
favour.  The  prevailing  bent  of  English  leg^al  minds  would,  I  think,  be 
against  giving  exemption.  On  the  whole,  these  points  appear  so  obscure 
and  so  imlikely  to  arise  in  practice  that  they  are  best  passed  over.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  record  in  our  books  of  a  real  case  of  this  kind  having 
dccuired  for  decision. 
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Chapter  IU. 

AssAuiiT  AND  False  Imprisonment. 

28.  Whoever    uses  criminal  force  to  any  person  or  Assault. 

commits  an  assault  upon  any  person,  within  the  meaning 

of  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  sections  350  and  351,  wrongs 

that  person* 

Illmtratians. 

1.  A.  and  Z.  are  passing  one  another  in  a  narrow  way ;  A.  uninten- 
tionally poshes  against  Z.  A.  has  not  assaulted  Z.,  thongh,  if  actual 
harm  is  caused,  he  may  be  liable  to  Z.  for  negligence  (m). 

2.  A.  and  Z.  axe  in  a  narrow  way ;  A.  intentionally  thrusts  Z.  aside, 
and  forces  his  way  past  him.    A.  has  assaulted  Z. 

3.  A.  and  B.  hare  occaaon  to  speak  to  Z.  A.  gently  lays  his  hand  on. 
Z.'s  arm  to  caU  his  attention*  B.  seizes  Z.  and  forcibly  turns  him  roimd. 
A.  has  not,  but  B.  has,  assaulted  Z.  (ft). 

4.  A.  presents  a  gun  at  Z.  in  a  threatening  manner.  Whether  the 
gun  is  loaded  or  not,  A.  has  assaulted  Z.,  if  in  fact  Z.  is  by  A.'s  action 
put  in  reasonable  apprehension  that  A.  is  about  to  use  unlawful  force  to 
him(o}. 

29t  Whoever  wrongfully  restrains,  or  wrongfully  con-  False 
fines,  any  person  within  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  Penal  i^t. 
Code,  sections  339  and  340,  wrongs  that  person. 

Illmtratiom. 

1.  A.  causes  Z.  to  go  within  a  walled  space,  and  locks  Z.  in.  There 
is  another  door  not  secured,  by  which  Z.,  if  he  found  it,  could  escape ; 
but  that  door  is  so  disposed  as  to  escape  ordinary  observation.  A.  has 
wrong^  Z.  {p), 

2.  A.  is  a  superintendent  of  police.  Z.  is  accused  of  an  offence  for 
which  he  is  not  arrestable  without  warrant.    A.,  without  warrant,  directs 

(m)  See  per  Holt  0.  J.,  CoU  v,  to)  Parke  B.  in  R,  v.  St.  Georae, 

Turner,  6  Mod.  149.  «  0.  &  P.  493. 

>    (m)  Coward  v.  Jsaddeley,  4  H.  &  (p)  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Mac* 

N.  478.  pherson's  note  on  P.  O.  840. 
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Z.  to  go  to  a  oertain  place  and  present  himwelf  before  a  mag^trate,  and 
directs  two  constables  to  accompany  Z.  in  order  to  prevent  him  from 
spealdng  to  any  one.  Z.  goes  with  the  two  constables,  as  directed  by  A. 
Here  Z.  has  been  wrongfnlly  confined,  and  A.  has  wronged  Z.  (^). 

Exem-  30.  In  assessing  damages  for  an  assault,  or  wrongful 

d^mgee.    restraint  or  confinement,  the  Court  may  have  regard  to  the 

prohahle  effect  of  the  assault  on  the  plaintiff's  feehng^ 

standing  or  reputation,  hy  reason  of  the  insulting  character, 

pubUoity,  or  other  circumstances  of  the  act. 

Illustration. 

A.  causes  Z.  to  be  beaten  with  a  shoe.  Z.  may  be  entitled  to  sub- 
stantial damages,  though  he  has  not  suffered  appreciable  bodily  hurt  or 
pecuniary  loss  (r). 

Note.-r-li  does  not  seem  desirable  to  depart  from  the 
definition  of  assault  given  in  the  Penal  Code,  though  that 
definition  is  needlessly  elaborate.  The  illustrations  there 
given  likewise  appear  to  cover  all  the  ordinary  cases.  A 
few  negative  illustrations  are  added;  they  do  not  come 
under  the  general  exception  of  slight  harm,  section  26 
above,  but  are  not  within  the  definition  at  all. 

Self-defence  has  been  provided  for  under  the  head  of 
General  Exceptions  (clause  27  above),  and  does  not  seem 
to  need  further  mention  here. 

In  the  case  of  false  imprisonment,  as  of  assault,  the  in- 
convenience of  having  different  definitions  for  civil  and 
criminal  purposes  appears  to  outweigh  any  criticism  to 
which  the  terms  of  the  Penal  Code  may  be  open. 

It  appears  to  have  been  decided  in  the  North-WiBst 
Provinces  that  "  male  relatives  cannot  sue  for  damages  for 

(q)  Farankusam  Narcuaya  Pantula  atheists  by  the  disciples  of  tiankaia 

y.  Stuart  (1866)  2  Mad.  H.  C.  396.  Ach&rya ;   but  it  does  not  appear 

Bee  Mr.  J.  D.  Mayne's  note  to  P.  C.  in  this  case  to  what  extent  (if  at  all) 

340.  such  beating  may  convey  a  sym- 

(r)  Bhyran   Fershad    ▼.    Isharee  bolical  imputation    of   iirdigion, 

(1871)     3  H.  C.  N.  W.  P.   313.  breach  of    caste,    or  the  like,  in 

Beating    with    slippers    was    the  qiodem  times.    The  law  and  prac- 

argument  administered  to  certain  tice  are  well  settled  in  England. 
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an  afisault  oonunitted  by  the  defendant  on  their  female 
relatives"  (Alexander,  Indian  Case-law  on  Torts,  p.  159). 
It  is  certain  that  no  such  action  lies  in  English  law,  except 
on  the  ground  of  per  quod  servitium  ammt.  Whether  it 
ought  or  ought  not  to  lie  in  British  India,  having  regard 
to  native  usage  and  f  eeUngs,  is  a  question  of  special  policy 
outside  the  draftsman's  functions. 

Next  would  come  in  logical  order  the  causes  of  action 
for  trespass  to  servants,  &c.,  jo^r  quod  sermtium  amisity  with 
their  peculiar  development  in  modem  times  in  the  action 
for  seducing  the  plaintiff's  daughter,  or  person  in  a  similar 
relation.  I  do  not  find  that  such  actions  are  in  use  in 
British  India.  In  English  law  they  are  now  regarded  as 
anomalous  in  principle  and  capricious  in  operation.  As  to 
trespass  by  intimidation  of  a  man's  servants,  &c.  (a  rather 
prominent  head  in  the  old  books  of  the  common  law),  I 
apprehend  that  such  matters  may  be  left  to  the  Penal  Code. 


Chapter  IV. 

Defamation. 

Preliminary  Note. — In  dealing  with  assault  and  false 
imprisonment,  the  definitions  of  the  Penal  Code  have  been 
followed.  With  regard  to  defamation,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  determine  the  course  to  be  taken.  The  common 
law  presents — 

(1)  minute  distinctions  between  spoken  and  written 
words  or,  more  exactly,  between  communications 
by  means  leaving  no  visible  trace  and  communica- 
tions by  writing  or  other  permanent  visible  sym- 
bols, as  affording  a  cause  of  action,  spoken  words 
being  "  actionable  per  «e"  only  when  they  convey 
certain  kinds  of  imputation ; 
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(2)  an  artificial  theory  of  malioe,  now  reduced  in  effect 

to  the  doctrine  that,  exceptions  excepted,  a  maji 
acts  at  his  peril  in  making  def amatorj  communi- 
cations ; 

(3)  an  elaborate  system  of  exceptions,  reducible,  how- 

ever, to  sufficiently  intelligible  grounds  of  pubUc 
policy  and  social  expediency ; 

(4)  peculiar  and  somewhat  anomalous  rules  as  to  the 

respective  office  of  the  Court  and  the  jury  in 
dealing  with  those  exceptional  cases  which  come 
xmder  the  titie  of  "  privileged  communications." 

As  to  (1),  the  Penal  Code  makes  no  distinction  between 
slander  and  libel  («).  In  this  I  think  it  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed. The  common  law  rules  defining  what  words  are  and 
are  not "  actionable  jf?^r  «e"  seem  to  have  been  already  disre- 
garded in  practice  in  suits  between  natives  in  British  Inditu 

As  to  (2),  the  Penal  Code  does  not  make  wrongful  in- 
tention, but  does  make  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe 
that  the  imputation  uttered  will  harm  the  reputation  of 
the  person  it  concerns,  an  essential  part  of  the  offence.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  for  the  purpose  of  civil  liability 
this  caution  is  necessary.  The  test  of  words  being  defama- 
tory or  not  is,  according  to  English  authority,  an  ^^extemaP^ 
one ;  the  question  is  what  their  natural  effect  would  be, 
not  whether  the  utterer  knew  or  might  have  known  it ;  see 
per  Lord  Blackburn  in  Capital  and  Counties  Bank  v.  Henty^ 
7  App.  Ca.,  at  pp.  771-72.  Practically  it  can  seldom  make 
any  difference  in  which  form  the  question  is  put,  but  the 
language  of  the  Penal  Code,  if  applied  to  civil  liability, 
would  be  open  to  misconstruction.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Explanations  of  the  Penal  Code,  section  499,  seem 
dangerously  wide. 

(»)  See  Parrah  v.  yfanmry  I.  L.  R.  8  Mad.  173. 
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(3)  As  to  exceptions,  in  the  Penal  Code  (following 
English  criminal  law)  truth  is  a  justification  only  if  the 
publication  is  for  the  public  good.  Such  is  not  the 
English  rule  as  to  civil  liability ;  the  truth  of  the  imputa- 
tion, on  whatever  occasion  and  for  whatever  purpose  made, 
is  an  absolute  defence.  And  this  appears  to  be  accepted 
in  civil  suits  in  British  India.  The  other  exceptions  are 
not  free  from  over-definition,  and,  if  they  were  adopted  for 
civil  purposes,  troublesome  questions  might  arise  as  to  their 
effect  on  the  existing  law. 

There  are  obvious  inconveniences  in  having  the  criminal 
offence  and  the  civil  wrong  of  defamation  differently 
defined.  But  these  seem  less  than  the  inconvenience  of 
following  the  Penal  Code;  and  it  seems  best,  on  the  whole, 
to  take  an  independent  line,  with  an  express  warning  that 
the  civil  and  criminal  rules  are  to  be  kept  distinct.  If  the 
text  of  the  Penal  Code  were  now  adopted  for  civil  purposes, 
British  India  would  either  lose  the  benefit  of  modem 
English  jurisprudence,  or  (what  seems  more  likely)  the 
text  of  the  Code  would  be  strained  to  make  it  fit  the 
English  decisions. 

(4)  The  peculiar  difficulty  of  distinguishing  questions  of 
fact  from  questions  of  law  depends  on  the  relation  of  the 
judge  to  the  jury  in  a  trial  by  jury,  and  therefore  does  not 
arise  in  British  India. 

In  the  event  of  the  Government  of  India  being  of  opinion 
that  the  Penal  Code  ought  to  be  substantially  followed, 
these  alternative  clauses  are  submitted : — 

A.  Every  one  who  defames  any  person  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  s.  499,  commits  a 
wrong  for  which  he  is  liable  to  that  person. 

Exceptiona. 

B.  It  is  not  defamation  to  publish  in  good  faith  any  fair 

p.  N  N 
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comment  on  matter  of  public  interest  or  open  to  pubKc 
criticism,  or  a  correct  and  fair  report  of  a  public  judicial  or 
legislative  proceeding ;  or  to  communicate  in  good  faith  to 
any  person  in  a  manner  not  in  excess  of  the  occasion  any 
information  or  opinion  which  it  is  proper  to  communicate 
in  the  interest  of  that  person,  or  of  the  person  making  the 
communication,  or  of  the  public. 

This  section  does  not  affect  the  construction  or  applica- 
tion of  the  exceptions  to  s.  499  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 

C.  Saving  of  criminal  jurisdiction  as  in  clause  31  of  the 
present  draft. 

Saving  31.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  construction  or 

cluaionof  Operation  of  Chapter  XXI.  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code ;  and 
M  ^d^  nothing  in  Chapter  XXI.  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  shaU 
famation.    affect  the  construction  or  operation  of  this  chapter  of  this 

Act. 
Saving  of       Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  justify  or  excuse  in  a  court  of 
j^J^c.     criminal  jurisdiction  the  publication  of  any  matter  the 
tion  on       publication  whereof  is  otherwise  pumshable. 

grounds. 

Defama-  32.  (1)  Every  one  commits  a  wrong  who  defames 
defined.      another  without  lawful  justification  or  excuse. 

(2)  A  person  is  said  to  defame  another  if  he  makes  to 
any  third  person  a  defamatory  statement  concerning  that 
other  (w). 

(3)  A  statement  is  said  to  be  defamatory  which  conveys 
concerning  a  person  any  imputation  tending  to  bring  biTn 
into  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule,  or,  being  made  concerning 
him  in  the  way  of  his  office,  profession  or  calling,  tends  to 
injure  him  in  respect  thereof. 

(4)  A  statement  may  be  made  by  spoken  or  written 
words,  or  by  signs,  or  by  pictorial  or  other  representations 

(f#)  7App.  Oa.  771. 
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or   symbols,  and   either   directly  or   by  insinuation   or 
irony  (x). 

(5)  A  person  is  deemed  to  make  to  another  person  any 
statement  which,  knowing  or  having  reasonable  means  of 
knowing  its  effect,  he  communicates  or  causes  to  be  com- 
municated to  that  person  (y). 

(6)  A  statement  is  deemed  to  concern  any  person  thereby 
designated  with  reasonable  certainty,  including  any  member 
of  a  definite  body  of  persons  thereby  collectively  designated 
whose  individual  members  can  be  identified  (a). 

Ulmtratiom. 

1.  A.  writes  and  sends  a  letter  to  B.,  in  whioh  he  accuses  B.  of  a 
criminal  offence.  B.  opens  and  reads  the  letter.  A.  has  not  defamed 
B.,  though  the  letter  may  cause  pain  and  annoyance  to  B.  (a).  • 

2.  A.,  having  a  dispute  with  B.,  makes  an  effigy  of  B.,  sets  it  up  on  a 
bamboo  in  a  public  place,  calls  it  by  B.'s  name  and  beats  it  with  shoes. 
A.  has  defamed  B.,  and  the  Court  may  award  substantial  damages  to  B. 
if  he  sues  A.  {b). 

8.  X.  has  lost  some  goods  ;  Z.  says,  '*  of  course  A.  did  not  steal  the 
goods,  for  we  all  know  A.'s  honesty."  Such  words,  if  in  fact  spoken  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  snggpest  that  A.  did  steal  the  goods,  may  be  a 
defamation  of  A. 

4.  A.  dictates  to  B.  at  Delhi  a  letter  in  Persian  addressed  to  C.  at 
Bombay.  B.,  haying  written  the  letter,  seals  it  and  sends  D.  with  it  to 
the  post  office.  The  letter  is  delivered  at  C.'s  house  in  Bombay.  C.  is 
away,  but  has  authorized  P.  to  open  and  read  his  letters.  P.  opens  the 
letter,  and,  not  knowing  Persian,  takes  it  to  Q.,  a  Persian  scholar,  to  be 
translated.  Q.  having  read  the  letter,  explains  the  purport  of  it  in 
English  in  the  presence  of  X.,  an  Englishman.  P.  forwards  the  letter 
to  G.  Here  A.  and  B.  have,  and  D.  has  not,  made  a  statement  of  the 
purport  of  the  letter  to  C,  and  P.  has  not,  but  Q.  has,  made  the  like 

(x)  It    seems   now  doubtful   in  Blake  Odgers  on  Libel  and  Slander, 

British  India  how  far  the  English  ch.  vi. 

distinction   between    slander    and  {z)  SeeStephen,  Dig.Cr.L.,  Art. 

Ubel  is  adopted.      Compare   Nil-  267. 

madhab    Mookerjee    v.     Dookeeram  (a)  Muhammad  Ismail   Khan  v. 

Khottahy    16   B.  L.  R.   161,  with  Muhammad  Tahir,  6  N.  W.  P.  38. 

Kdzhir&m  Krishna  v.  Bhadu  idpt^if  Familiar  law  in  England. 

7  B.  H.  0.  (A.  C.)  17.  (b)  Pitumber    Dom    v.     Jhoarla 


(y)  £.  Y^JBurdett,  4_B.  &  Aid.  96  ;      Fenhad,  2  N.  W.  P.  436. 
ephe 


Stephen,  IHg.  Or.  L.,  Art.  270; 

nn2 
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statement  to  X.  [But  qu,  whether  a  professional  letter- writer  ought  to. 
be  held  in  India  to  publish  the  contents  of  documents  written  or  read  by 
him  in  the  way  of  his  business.] 

6.  A.  is  a  Brahman  attached  to  a  temple  at  Gandharvanagar.  X. 
says  to  Z.,  in  a  public  place,  that  all  Brahmans  are  impostors  and  cor- 
rupters of  the  Yedas.  This  is  no  wrong  to  A.  Z.  answers,  '*Not  all 
Brahmans,  but  you  say  well  as  to  those  of  the  temple  of  Gandharvana- 
gar."    This  may  be  a  wrong  to  A. 

Note. — This  clause  is  intended  to  contain  the  fundamental 
definitions.  Sub-clause  (1)  does  away  with  the  fiction  of 
"implied  malice"  or  "malice  in  law,"  a  course  which 
seems  clearly  authorized  by  Lord  Blackburn's  language  in 
Capital  and  Counties  Bank  v.  Sentj/y  7  App.  Ca.  at  p.  771, 
772,  782,  and  especially  787 ;  and  see  Stephen,  Dig.  Cr. 
Law,  Art.  271,  and  note  XVI.  in  Appendix.  Sub-clause 
(2),  combined  with  the  interpretation  in  sub-clause  (5), 
gives  the  substance  of  existing  law  without  the  non-natural 
use  of  the  words  "publish"  and  "publication."  The 
phrase  of  the  P.  C,  s.  499,  is  "  makes  or  publishes,"  but 
publication  is  not  further  defined.  Sub-clause  (3)  states 
existing  law.  Sub-clause  (4)  abolishes  (if  now  existing  in 
British  India)  the  distinction  between  slander  and  libel. 
As  to  sub-clause  (5),  illustrations  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  But  it  is  really  a  matter  of  common  sense. 
The  sub-clause  might,  perhaps,  be  safely  omitted. 

Construe-  33.  (1)  In  determining  whether  words  are  or  are  not 
words  defamatory,  regard  is  to  be  had  in  the  first  place  to  their 
plSnedof  iiatural  and  ordinary  meeting,  and  also,  if  necessary,  to 
as  defa-  ^he  special  meaning,  if  any,  which  the  words  were  fitted  to 
convey  (c). 

(2)  In  ascertaining  any  such  special  meaning  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  the  context  of  which  the  words  are  part,  the 
persons  to  whom  and  the  occasion  on  which  they  were 

{e)  See  the  law  explained  and  discussed  in  Capital  and  Onmtiet  Bank  ▼. 
Kentyy  7  App.  Ca.  741. 
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communicated,  the  local  usage  and  understanding  of  terms, 
and  all  other  relevant  circumstances. 

(3)  When  words  are  capable  of  an  innocent  meaning 
and  also  of  a  defamatory  meaning,  it  is  a  question  of  fact 
which  meaning  they  conveyed  (d). 

(4)  Provided  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  in  every  case 
on  the  party  attributing  to  words  a  meaning  that  exceeds 
or  qualifies  their  natural  and  ordinary  meaning ;  and  such 
proof  is  admissible  only  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  the 
words  are  capable  of  the  alleged  meaning  (e), 

34.  A  person  is  not  the  less  answerable  for  a  defamatory  Beeponsi- 
statement  by  reason  only  that  he  makes  it  by  way  of  repe-  ata^rats 
tition  or  hearsay,  or  gives  at  the  time  or  afterwards  the  ^^*®^ 
authority  on  which  he  makes  the  statement,  or  (subject  to  say- 
section  38  of  this  Act)  believes  the  statement  to  be  true  : 

Provided  that  the  Court  may  take  these  or  like  circum- 
stances into  account  in  awarding  damages  (/). 

Illustration, 

A.  iji  the  obainnan  of  the  M.  railway  company,  and  a  chairman  and 
director  of  other  companies.  X.  and  Z.  are  speaking  of  a  faU  in  the 
company's  shares.  Z.  says,  '*  You  have  heard  what  has  caused  the  fall ; 
I  mean  the  rumour  about  the  M.  chairman  having  failed?"  This  may 
be  a  defamation  of  A . ,  though  such  a  rumour  did  exist,  and  was  believed 
by  Z.  to  be  well  founded. 

(d)  See  the  chapter  of    **  Con-  excepted  (and  subject  to  the  rule 

stniotion  and  Certainty"  in  Blake  of  special  aamage  in  slander,  which 

Odgors'  Digest,  and  the  illustra-  it  is  proposed  here  to  abrogate),  a 

tions  there  coUeoted.  man  defames  his  neighbour  at  his 

{e)  The  rules  as    to  burden  of  peril.    It  may  seem  a  hard  rule, 

proof  have  been  produced  by  the  but  it  is  now  well  settled  in  Eng- 

needfor  defining  what  is  the  proper  land,  and  the  general  exception  of 

direction  for  a  jury.     It  may  be  cases  of  trifling  harm  (clause  26  of 

a  question  whether  it  is  desirable  this  draft)  would  be  at  least  as 

to  make  them  formally  binding  on  effectual  to  prevent  it  from  having 

judg^  deciding  withoutjuries.  oppressive  results  as  the  English 

(/)  Watkin  y.  llally  L.  R.  3  Q.  rules  limiting  the  right  of  action 

B.  396.    This  is  only  the  developed  for  slander  as  distinguished  from 

statement  of  the  principle  of  the  libel, 
common  law  that,  certain  occasions 


mation. 
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Fair  35.  It  is  not  defamation  to  make  or  publisli  in  good 

18  not  de-    faith  any  fair  comment  on  matters  of  public  interest  or 
famation.    matters  otherwise  fairly  open  to  puUio  comment. 

Illustrations. 

The  conduct  of  a  person  in  the  exercise  of  any  public  office  or  in  any 
public  affairs  in  which  he  takes  part  is  matter  of  public  interest. 

The  conduct  of  local  authorities  in  local  administration,  and  of  the 
managers  of  public  institutions  in  the  affairs  of  those  institutions,  are 
matters  of  public  interest  (^). 

A  published  book  or  paper,  a  work  of  art  publicly  exhibited  or  offered 
for  sale,  a  public  building,  or  publicly  exhibited  architectural  design,  a 
new  invention  or  discoveiy  publicly  described  or  advertised,  a  public  per- 
formance or  entertainment,  the  conduct  of  persons  in  public  places,  are 
open  to  public  comment. 

[The  term  ''privilege"  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  cases  of  this 
dass,  but  wrongly:  MerivaU  v.  Carton,  20  Q.  B.  Div.  275.] 

Fairpublic      36.  It  is  not  defamation  to  publish  or  cause  to  be  pub- 
reports  are 
notdefa-    lished  in  good  faith  a  correct  and  impartial  report  of  a 

public  judicial  or  legislative*  proceeding.  Any  proceeding 
of  which  the  publication  is  authorized  by  the  Court  or 
legislative  body  before  or  in  which  it  takes  place  is,  but  a 
proceeding  of  which  the  publication  has  been  forbidden  by 
that  Court  or  legislative  body  is  not,  a  public  proceeding 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

\^ Alternative  reading^ — ^**  of  a  public  judicial  proceeding 
or  of  any  proceeding  in  either  House  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament or  any  Committee  thereof,  or  of  any  public  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Council  of  the  Governor  General  or  any 
other  Council  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Councils  Act,  1861(A)."] 

Illustration. 

A.  is  present  at  proceedings  before  a  magistrate  in  the  course  of  which 

imputations  are  made  on  B.'s  conduct.    A.  sends  a  substantially  correct 

report  of  the  proceedings  to  a  newspaper,  and  the  newspaper  publishes  it. 

No  wrong  is  done  to  B.  if  A.  sends  the  report  only  for  the  purpose  of 

{g)  See  Purcell  v.  Sowler,  2  0.  P.  (A)  24  &  26  Vict.  c.  67. 

Div.  216. 
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giying  infoimation  to  the  public  on  a  matter  of  general  interest.  But  if 
A.  sends  the  report  from  motiyes  of  ill-will  towards  B.,  this  may  be  a 
wrong  to  B.  («} . 

37.  In  the  following  cases  the  wrong  of  defamation  is  Excep- 

not  oommitted  against  a  person  concerning  whom  a  state-  grounds  of 

ment  is  made,  though  the  statement  be  defamatory,  and  ^^^ 

whatever  be  the  intention,  motive  or  belief  of  the  person 

making  the  statement : — 

(1)  If  the  statement  is  true :  provided  {k)  that  a  party  Trot^  ^^ 

relying  on  the  truth  of  a  statement  must  prove 
the  substantial  truth  of  that  statement  as  a  whole 
and  of  every  material  part  of  it. 

(2)  If  the  statement  is  made  in  the  course  of  a  judicial  State- 

proceeding  before  a  competent  Court,  .and  has  course  of 
reference  to  the  matter  before  the  Court  [or  is  p^^J^. 

made  in  the  course  of  any  debate  or  proceedinir  "*8?  °^. 

•^  '■  <^  legislative 

of  the  Council  of  the  Governor  General,  or  any  debate, 
other  Council  established  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Indian  Councils  Act,  1861  (/)]. 

(i)  Stevens  y.  Sampmm    (1879)  6  ments  in  a  petition  preferred  in  a 

Ex.  IMy.  63.    It  was  decided  only  judicial  proceeding  held  to  be  pro- 

in  1868  (JFasan  v.  Walter,  L.  B.  4  tected  only  if  made  in  good  faith) : 

Q.  B.  73),  that  a  fair  report  of  a  also  Sinde  y.  Bandry^  I.   L.  B. 

parliamentary  debate  cannot  be  a  2  Mad.  13,  which  does  not  decide 

nbel.    Reports,  &c.  published  by  the  point,  but  declines  to  assume 

authority  of  either  House  are  pro-  that  the  English  rule  holds.    The 

tected  by  statute  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  9,  yague  phrase,  "has  reference,"  is 

which  I  presume  applies  to  British  the  result  of  Munster  y.  Zambf   11 

India.    Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  Q.  B.  Diy.  688,  which  decides  that 

refer  expressly  to  that  Act  here.  an  advocate's  words  are  not  action- 

The  High  Courts  would,  I  suppose,  able  if  they  haye  anything  to  do 

apply    Jraton  y.    Walter    to   fair  with  the  case ;  they  need  not  be 

reports  of  proceedings  in  the  Go-  relevant  in  any  more  definite  sense, 

yemor  General's  Council,  &o.  The  Words  spoken  by  a  judge  in  his 

case  is  not  provided  for  in  sect.  499  office  faU  within  the  more  gpenend 

of  the  FeniBi  Code,  and  I  cannot  exoejition  of  judicial  acts  f clause  16 

find  any  otiier  Indian  authority,  above).    See  also  as  to  tne  use  of 

'  legislative  or  judicial,  on  the  point.  the  word   "  relevant "   the  judg- 

(k)  1  am  not  sure  that  the  pro-  ment  of  Lord  BramweU  (uien  a 

viso  is  necessary  under  a  rational  member  of  the  C.  A.)  in  Seaman  y. 

system  of  pleading.  Netherclift,  2  C.  F.  D.  at  p.  69.   As 

(/)  Qu.  as  to  the  policy  of  ap-  to  speeches  in  Council,  the  reason 

plying  this  rule  in  India  to  the  of  the  thing  suggests  that  they 

full  extent  given  to  it  in  England.  must  be  privileged,  but  I  do  not 

See  Abdul  Eakim  v.  Tej  Chander  find  any  authority. 
Mukarjiy  I.  L.R.3  AU.  815  (state- 


0CCat»10B8. 
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Uxplanation. — For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  naval  or  military  court-martial,  or  court  of 
inquiry,  or  any  other  body  lawfully  authorized  to  take 
evidence  with  a  view  to  a  determination  of  a  judicial 
nature,  such  court  or  body  being  constituted  according  to 
the  law,  regulations  or  usage  applicable  to  the  subject- 
matter,  and  dealing  with  a  matter  which  by  such  law, 
regulations  or  usage  is  within  its  competence,  and  all 
reports  and  statements  made  in  the  course  of  naval, 
military  or  official  duty  in  reference  to  such  proceedings, 
are  deemed  to  be  judicial  proceedings  (m). 

State-  38,  (1)  Where  a  statement  is  made — 

ments  on  ,      ,        , 

priyileged  (i)  in  discharge  of  a  legal,  moral  or  social  duty  existing, 
or  by  the  person  making  the  statement  believed 
in  good  faith  to  exist,  of  giving  information  in 
the  matter  of  the  statement  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  made ;  or 
(ii)  to  a  public  servant,  or  other  person  in  authority,  in 
a  subject-matter  reasonably  believed  to  be  within 
his  competence,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  or 
punishment  of  an  offence  or  redress  of  a  public 
grievance;  or 

(iii)  with  a  view  to  the  reasonably  necessary  protection  of 
some  interest  of  the  person  making  the  state- 
ment; or 

(iv)  with  a  view  to  the  reasonably  necessary  protection  of 
an  interest  or  the  proper  performance  of  a  duty 
common  to  the  person  making  the  statement  and 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made ; 

(m)  It  is   not  free  from  doubt  ordinary  *' privileged  commimica- 

wnether  reports  made  in  the  course  tions,"  i.  e.,  are  protected  only  if 

of  military  (or  other  ofBdal  P)  duty,  made  bona  jide.    This  clause  is  in- 

but  not  with  reference  to  any  i>eud-  tended  to  leave  the  unsettled  points 

ing  judicial  proceeding,  are  *'ab-  at  large. 
Bolutely  privUeged,"   or  are  only 
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that  statement  is  said  to  be  made  on  a  privileged  occa- 
sion (w). 

(2)  It  is  not  defamation  to  make  a  statement  on  a  Immunity 

of  state- 
privileged  occasion  in  good  faith,  and  in  a  manner  not  ments  in 

exceeding  what  is  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  occasion.        Sapri " 

(3)  A  statement  made   on   a    privileged   occasion    is  ^^[^^ 
presumed  to  have  been  made  in  good  faith  (o). 

(4)  What  is  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  occasion  is  a 
question  of  fact  to  be  determined  with  regard  to  the  whole 
circumstances  (o). 

Illustrations. 

1.  Z.  has  been  A.'s  serrant,  and  ofPers  himself  as  a  servant  to  M.  M. 
asks  A.  his  opinion  of  Z.'s  character  and  competence.  This  is  a  priyi- 
leged  occasion,  and  no  wrong  is  done  to  Z.,  though  A.'s  account  of  him 
given  to  M.  be  unfavourable,  unless  Z.  can  prove  not  only  that  A.*s 
account  was  not  true  in  substance,  but  that  A.  spoke  or  wrote,  not  with 
the  honest  purpose  of  giving  information  to  M.  which  it  was  right  that 
M.  should  have,  but  from  personal  ill-will  to  Z. 

2.  Z.  is  A.'s  servant  and  a  minor.  A.  dismisses  Z.  on  suspicion  of 
theft,  and  writes  to  Z.'s  father  explaining  the  g^unds  of  his  suspicion. 
Afterwards  A.  sees  Z.  in  conversation  with  P.  and  Q.,  other  servants  of 
A.,  and  warns  F.  and  Q.  agtunst  having  anything  to  do  with  Z.  A.'s 
letter  to  Z.'s  parents  is  written,  and  his  warning  to  P.  and  Q.  is  given, 
on  a  privilege  occasion  (p;. 

3.  A.,  a  merchant  who  has  dealings  with  B.,  sends  Z.  to  B.'s  office 
with  a  message.  After  Z.  has  left  B.'s  office  B.  misses  a  purse  from  the 
room  in  which  Z.  has  been.  B.  goes  to  A.  and  tells  him  that  Z.  must 
have  taken  the  purse.    This  occasion  is  privileged  {q), 

4.  A.  and  B.  are  part  owners  of  a  ship.  A.  hears  unfavourable  reports 
of  the  master's  conduct  as  a  seaman  and  communicates  them  to  B.  This 
occasion  is  privileged  (r) . 

6.  A.  and  B.  are  partners.  C.  is  their  manag^g  derk.  X.  writes  a 
letter  to  the  firm  proposing  a  business  transaction.    0.  opens  the  letter 

(fi)  There  is  some  temptation  to  (o)  These  sub-clauses  are  perhaps 

get  rid  of  the  term   *' privileged  unnecessary, 

occasion"   altogether:    but  as  it  {p)  Jamet  y.  Jolly  fBlake  OdgsrBy 

would  in  any  case  persist  in  forensic  212 ;  Somerville  v.  ffawkins,  10  U.  B. 

usage,  and  is  certoinly  convenient  688,  20  L.  J.  G.  P.  131. 

for    separating    the    two  distinct  {q)  Amann  v.  Damm^  8  C.  B.  K. 

questions  of  the  character  of  the  S.  697,  29  L.  J.  G.  P.  318. 

occasion,  and  whether  it  was  legi-  (r)  ConeeMum,   Coxhead  v.   Rieh- 

timately  used,  it  seems  best  to  keep  ards,  2  C.  B.  669,  16  L.  J.  G.  P. 

it  in  the  draft  278. 
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and  submits  it  to  A.,  telling  A.  that  irom  his  own  knowledge  of  X.  he 
does  not  think  the  firm  ought  to  trust  him.  A.  shows  X/s  letter  and 
repeats  this  oonyeraation  to  B.,  and  A.  and  B.  cause  a  letter  to  be  sent 
in  the  name  of  the  firm  to  P.,  a  customer  of  theirs,  stating  the  ciromn- 
stanoes  and  asking  for  information  as  to  X.'s  business  reputation.  P. 
sends  an  answer  in  which  he  makes,  partly  as  from  his  own  knowledge 
and  partly  on  general  information,  Tarious  unfavourable  statements 
about  X.  These  statements  concerning  X.  are  all  made  on  a  privileged 
occasion. 

6.  Sending  defamatory  matter  by  telegraph,  or  on  a  postcard,  or  the 
communication  of  such  matter  by  any  means  to  an  excessive  number  of 
persons,  or  to  persons  having  no  interest,  or  the  communication  by  negli- 
gence to  one  person  of  matter  intended  for  and  proper  to  be  communi- 
cated to  another  person,  or  the  use  of  intemperate  language,  may  make 
a  statement  wrongful,  even  if  the  occasion  is  otherwise  privilege  («]. 

7.  A.  and  Z.  are  inhabitants  of  the  same  town.  Z.  is  the  executor  of 
a  friend  who  has  left  a  widow  and  children  surviving.  X.  is  Z.*s  agent 
in  the  executorship.  A.  says  to  Z.  in  the  presence  of  other  persons, 
« You  and  your  agent  are  spoken  of  as  robbing  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.*'  The  occasion  is  privileged  as  regards  both  X.  and  Z.,  if  A. 
intended  in  good  faith  to  conmiunicate  to  Z.  matter  which  A.  thought 
it  important  that  Z.,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  character,  should  know. 
The  question  of  what  A.'s  intention  really  was  depends,  among  other 
things,  on  the  circumstances  of  the  conversation  and  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  persons  present  (Q. 


Chaptbe  V. 
Wkongs  against  GrooD  Faith. 

[It  is  proper  to  mention  that  these  clauses  and  the  notes  to  them  were 
written  before  J)eny  v.  iV«A;  (p.  265  above)  had  come  before  either  the 
Court  of  Appeal  or  the  House  of  Lords.] 

Deceit.  39.  A  person  wrongs  another  who  deceives  that  other 

within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  (u). 

U)  WiUiamam  v.  Frter^Jj.  B.  9  the  Penal  Code,  s.  4 15,  is  very  wide, 

G.  P.  393 ;  Reg,  v.  Sankara^  I.  L.  R.  yet  it  does  not  completely  cover  the 

0  Mad.  381  (notice  of  putting  out  ground  of  deceit  as  a  civil  wrong, 

of  caste  sent  on  a  postcard).  For  in  some  cases  an  action  for  de- 

{t)  Dav%€8  V.  Snead  (1870)  L.  B.  5  ceit  will  lie  without  any  bad  inten- 

Q.  B.  608  (with  some  doubt  as  to  tion,  and   even  in  spite  of   g^ood 

the  verdict) .  ^  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  dSen- 

(u)  The  definition  of  cheating  in  dant  (Folhill  v.  WaliWy  3  B.  &  Ad. 
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40.  (1)  Where  one  person  makes  a  statement  to  another  Deceit 
which—  ^'^'^• 

(a)  is  untrue ;  and 

(b)  which  the  person  making  it  does  not  believe  to  be 

true,  whether  knowing  it  to  be  untrue,  or  being 
ignorant  whether  it  is  true  or  not ;  and 

(c)  which  the  person  making  it  intends  or  expects  to  be 

acted  upon  in  a  certain  manner  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  made,  or  with  ordinary  sense  and  pru- 
dence would  expect  to  be  so  acted  upon ;  and 

(d)  in  reliance  on  which  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made 

does  act  in  that  manner  to  his  own  harm ; 
there  the  person  making  the  statement  is  said  to  deceive 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  {x), 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  statement  may  be 
made  in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  s.  32  (y)  of  this  Act, 
and  may  be  made  either  to  a  certain  person  or  to  all  or  any 
of  a  number  of  persons  to  whom  it  is  collectively  addressed. 

Explanation. — (1)  A  statement  intended  by  the  person 
making  it  to  be  communicated  to  and  acted  upon  by  a 
person  is  deemed  to  have  been  made  to  that  person. 


114),  the  pxinoiple  being  that  if  a 
man  takes  on  himself  to  certify 
that  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge, 
even  in  the  honest  belief  that  he  is 
acting  for  the  best,  he  shall  an- 
swer for  it  if  the  fact  is  otherwise. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Penal  Code 
does  cover  all  ordinary  cases  of 
fraad,  and  the  once  vexed  question 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  a  prin- 
cipal in  tort  for  the  fraud  of  his 
agent  does  not  seem  easy  to  treat 
as  open  in  British  India  in  the  face 
of  sect.  238  of  the  Contract  Act, 
though  that  enactment  does  not 
directly  settle  it. 

(x)  It  has  been  suggested  that 
there  may  be  deceit  by  concealment 
of  facts  without  any  statement  at 
all.    Concealment,   or  even   non- 


diselosure,  may  avoid  a  contract; 
in  some  classes  of  contracts  a  very 
strict  duty  of  disclosing  material 
facts  is  imposed  by  law ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  mere  omission  to 
give  infoimation  has  ever  been 
treated  as  an  actionable  wrong, 
even  in  those  cases  where  a  con- 
tract ' '  tiberrimae  Jidei  "  has  created 
a  special  duty  of  giving  it.  Of 
course,  the  remedy  ex  contractu  is 
better,  and  this  may  account  for 
such  concealments  and  non-disclo- 
sures not  being  treated  as  torts. 
However,  Ibelievethat  these  clauses 
asdrafted  go  to  the  fuU extent  of  the 
authorities. 

(y)  The  clause  defining  defama- 
tion. 
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(2)  Where  a  person  acts  in  reliance  on  the  statement  of 
another,  it  is  immaterial  that  he  had  the  means  of  examin- 
ing the  truth  of  that  statement. 

(3)  A  statement  may  he  untrue,  though  no  part  of  it  is 
in  terms  untrue,  if  hj  reason  of  material  facts  heing  omitted 
the  statement  as  a  whole  is  fitted  to  deceive  (z). 

Illiistratiom. 

1.  N.  draws  a  bill  on  X.  The  biU  is  presented  for  acceptance  at  X.'8 
office  when  X.  is  not  there.  A.,  a  friend  of  X.,  who  is  the(re  but  not 
concerned  in  X.'s  business,  accepts  the  bill  as  X.'s  agent.  He  has  not, 
in  fact,  any  authority  to  accept,  but  belicTes  that  the  bill  is  drawn  in  the 
regular  course  of  business,  and  that  X.  will  ratify  the  acceptance.  The 
bill  is  dishonoured  when  due,  and  Z.,  the  holder  in  due  course,  is  unable 
to  obtain  payment.  A.  has  decelTcd  Z.,  though  he  honestly  meant  to 
act  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  to  the  bill ;  for  he  has  represented  to  all 
to  whom  it  might  be  offered  in  the  course  of  circulation  that  he  had 
authority  to  accept  in  the  name  of  X.,  knowing  that  he  had  not  such 
authority,  and  Z.  has  incurred  loss  by  acting  on  that  representation  («}. 

2.  A.,  B.,  and  C.  are  partners  in  a  firm ;  D.  and  E.  ag^ree  with  them  to 
form  a  limited  company  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  firm,  and  to 
become  directors  jointly  with  A.,  B.,  and  C.  A  prospectus  is  prepared 
and  issued  with  the  authority  of  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  and  E.,  stating,  among 
other  things,  that  the  consideration  to  be  paid  by  the  company  for  the 
goodwill  of  the  business  is  Rs.  10,00,000.  Z.  applies  for  and  obtains 
shares  in  the  company  on  the  faith  of  this  prospectus.  In  fact  the  finn 
is  insolvent,  and  the  Ks.  10,00,000  are  intended  to  be  applied  in  paying 
its  debts.  The  company  fails  and  is  wound  up,  and  Z.  incurs  liability  u 
a  contributory.    A,  B.,  C,  D.,  and  E.  have  deceived  Z.  {h) . 

3.  In  the  case  stated  in  the  last  illustration  P.  applies  for  and  obtains 
shares  on  the  formation  of  the  company.  Afterwards  P.  offers  his  shares 
for  sale,  and  Q. ,  having  read  the  prospectus  and  relying  on  the  truth  of 
its  contents,  buys  P.*s  shares.  The  authors  of  the  prospectus  have  not 
deceived  Q.,  for  it  was  addressed  only  to  persons  who  might  become 
original  shareholders,  and  not  to  subsequent  purchasers  of  shares  {e), 

4.  A.  offers  to  sell  his  business  to  Z. ;  assures  him  that  the  annual 
profits,  as  shown  by  the  books,  exceed  Rs.  6,000,  and  tells  Z.  that  he 
may  examine  the  books.  Z.,  on  the  faith  of  A.*8  statement,  agrees  to 
the  terms  proposed  by  A.  without  examining  the  books.    If  he  had 

(«)  See  per  Lord  Cairns  in  Feek  Indian  use. 
V.  Gumey,  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  at  p.  403.  {b)  Peek  v.  Oumey,  L.  R.  6  H. 

(a)  Polhill  V.  Walter,  3  B.  &  Ad.  L.  377. 
114.    Doubt  is  expressed  whether  (c)  Ibid, 

this  be  a  suitable  illustration  for 
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examined  them  he  would  have  dLscovered,  as  the  fact  is,  that  the  profits 
are  xnuoh  less  than  Ks.  5,000.  This  will  not  preclode  Z.  from  suing  A. 
for  deceit  (i). 

5.  A.  deals  with  Z.,  a  gunsmith,  and  requires  a  gun  for  the  use  of  A.'s 
son,  B.  Z.,  in  B.'s  presence,  and  knowing  that  the  gun  is  wanted  for 
B.'s  use,  warrants  to  A.  that  the  gun  is  of  good  workmanship  and 
materials  and  safe  to  use.  A.  thereupon  buys  the  gun,  and  gives  it  to 
B.  The  gun  is,  in  fact,  badly  made,  and  Z.  knows  it,  and  by  reason 
thereof,  the  first  time  B.  fires  the  g^un  it  bursts  and  wounds  B.  Z.  has 
deceived  B.  (e). 

4L  A  person  wrongs  another  who  causes  harm  to  that  Slander  of 
other  by  making,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  that  other,  a 
statement  which  is  untrue,  and  which  he  does  not  believe 
to  be  true — 

(a)  concerning  that  other's  title  or  interest  in  any  pro- 

perty: 

(b)  concerning  any  pretended  exclusive  right  or  interest 

of  his  own  as  against  that  other. 

42.  A  person  wrongs  another  who—  Malicious 

(a)  without  reasonable  and  probable  cause,  and  ti^^^' 

(b)  acting  from  some  indirect  and  improper  motive,  and 

not  in  furtherance  of  justice, 
falsely  accuses  that  other  of  an  offence,  of  which  offence 
that  other  is  acquitted  by  the  Court  before  which  the 
accusation  is  made,  or,  having  been  convicted  in  the  first 
instance,  is  ultimately  acquitted  on  appeal  by  reason  of  the 
original  conviction  having  proceeded  on  evidence  known 
by  the  accuser  to  be  false,  or  on  the  wilful  suppression  by 
him  of  material  information  (/). 

{d)  On  this  point,  see  lUdgrave  v.  619,  4  M.  &  W.  838. 

Hurdy  20  Ch.  D.  ] .  It  is  pointed  out  (/)  Per  Bowen  L.  J.  Ahrath  y. 

that  Explanation  2,  and  this  iUus.  N.  E,  R,  Oo.y  11   Q.  B.  D.  *440,. 

tration,  are  hardly  consistent  with  456.    This  case  [since  affirmed  in* 

the  exception  to  s.  19  of  the  Ckm-  H.  L.  11  App.  Oa.  247]  is  the  latest 

tract  Act.    That  exception  is  not  authoii^  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 

in  accordance  with  English  law  as  and  demies    the  cause  of   action 

now  settled,   and  ss.    17—19  are  carefully    and    completely.      The 

gpenerally  not  yery  satisfactory.  condition  as  to    the    proceedings 

{e)  Langridge  y.  Levy^  2  M.  &  W.  haying  terminated  in  f ayour  of  the 
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Explanation. — The  plaintiff  must  prove  both  the  absence 
of  reasonable  and  probable  cause,  and  the  existence  of  an 
indirect  and  improper  motive  for  the  prosecution  {g). 

Abuse  of        43^  A.  person  wrongs  another  who  causes  harm  io  that 

process  of  \ 

Court.        other  by  wilful  abuse  of  any  process  of  the  law  {h), 

Kote. — There  are  other  miscellaneous  wroDgs  vhich  may  be  generally 
described  as  malicious  interference  with  rights.  I  think  the  doctrine  of 
Lumley  v.  Gy«  and  Bowen  y.  Hall  reaUy  comes  imder  this  head,  and  does 
not  (as  has  been  suggested)  establish  a  sort  of  right  in  rem  not  to  have 
the  fulfilment  of  contracts  made  with  one  interfered  with.  To  the  same 
olass  belongs  Ashhy  y.  White^  as  explained  in  Toter  y.  Child,  7  E.  &  B. 
377.  But  I  submit  that  the  law  on  these  questions  is  neither  settled 
enough  to  make  immediate  codification  prudent,  nor  of  sufficient  practical 
importance  to  make  it  probable  that  delay  will  do  any  harm. 

The  doctrine  of  Lumley  y.  Gye  might  be  expressed  in  some  such  words 
as  these: — 

"A  person  wrongs  another  who  wilfully,  and  with  the  design  of 
harming  that  other  or  gaining  some  advantage  for  himself  oyer  that 
other,  procures  a  third  person  who  has  entered  into  a  contract  \_qu.  for 
exdusiye  personal  services]  with  that  other  to  break  his  contract,  whereby 
that  other  loses  the  benefit  of  the  contract." 


accused  is  in  British  India  compli- 
cated by  the  system  of  appeals  in 
criminal  jurisdiction.  See  Alex- 
ander, Indian  Case 'Law  on  Torts, 
130,  131.  It  does  not  seem  de- 
sirable to  depart  from  the  common 
law  as  laid  down  in  Abrath  y.  N, 
E.  M.  Co.  without  evident  neces- 
sity ;  but  some  provision  has  to  be 
made  for  the  case  of  a  conviction 
being  reversed.  That  which  I  sub- 
mit is  intended  to  represent  the 
better  Anglo-Indian  opinion  upon 
this  point. 

{g)  *'  Knowing  that  there  is  no 
just  or  lawful  ground  for  his  accu- 
sation" (after  P.  C.  211)  has  been 
suggested,  and  might  be  a  gxx)d 
simplification  to  replace  the  two 
sub-clauses  (a)  and  (b).  The  draft 
follows  the  language  of  recent  Eng- 
lish authority.     The  explanation 


will  have  to  be  recast  if  the  body  of 
the  clause  in  altered  as  suggested. 
The  English  authorities  on  nudi- 
cious  prosecution  seem  to  be  ap- 
plicable in  British  India;  see  11 
B.  L.  B.  328. 

(A)  That  malicious  abuse  of  civil 
process  may  be  aotionable,  see  MaJ 
Chunder  Roy  v.  Shama  Soondari  Dfbi^ 
I.  L.  R.  4  Cal.  683.  In  this  class  of 
cases,  as  distinguished  from  mali- 
cious prosecution,  special  damage 
must  always  be  shown.  See  Bige- 
low,  L.  C.  181,  206.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  add 
illustrations  to  this  clause ;  at  aU 
events  not  without  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Anglo-Indian  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  clause  on  malioioua 
prosecution. 
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Chapter  VI. 

Wrongs  to  Property. 

44,  Every  one  comirdts  a  wrong,  and  is  said  to  oommit  Tregpase 
a  trespass  and  to  be  a  trespasser,  who,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  such  property  as  in  this  section  mentioned 
or  other  lawful  justification  or  excuse  [and  to  the  damage 
or  annoyance  of  the  owner  (/)], — 

(1)  enters  on  any  immoveable  property,  or  causes  any 

animal  to  go  upon  such  property,  or  permits  any 
animal  in  his  possession  or  custody,  being  to  his 
knowledge  or  by  its  kind  accustomed  to  stray,  to 
go  upon  such  property,  or  puts,  casts  or  impels 
anything  in,  upon  or  over  such  property ; 

(2)  assumes  to  exercise  ownership  over  any  moveable 

property,  or  does  any  act  which  deprives  the  owner 
of  its  use  permanently  or  for  an  indefinite  time  {k) ; 

(3)  destroys  or  damages  any  property ; 

(4)  does  any  other  act  which  directly  interferes  with  the 

lawful  possession  of  any  property,  moveable  or 
immoveable. 

46,  For  the  purposes  of  the  last  foregoing  section  every  Protection 
one  who  is  in  lawful  possession  of  any  property,  or  who  J^^Hght 
peaceably  and  as  of  right  is  in  actual  occupation,  or  has  the  ^o?*^*^' 
actual  custody  or  control  (/),  of  any  property,  is  deemed 
to  be  the  owner  thereof  as  against  every  one  not  having  a 
better  title. 

(«)  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  (0  FThis  probably  ^oee  beyond 

chapter.  settled  Eoghsh  authority.    But  it 

(At)  Per  BramweU    B.  JECiort  ▼.  is  by  no  means    certain  that    in 

Sott   (1874)  L.  R.  9  Ex.  86,  89 ;  England  a  servant  haying  the  cus- 

of .  the  judgment  of  Thesiger  L.  J.  tody  of  a  chattel  out  of  his  master's 

in  Janei  ▼.  Hough  (1880)  5  Ex.  I>.  presence  or  the  protection  of  his 

115,  128.  house  cannot  sue  a  trespasser  in 

his  own  name ;  seep.  292  aboye.] 
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Trespass  46,  A  person  who  has  lawful  possession,  custody  or 
fJg^foT  control  of  property  under  a  contract  with  the  owner  of  that 
panose  property  or  otherwise  may  become  a  trespasser  by  deaUng 
^^eeding   '^th  the  property  in  a  maimer  inconsistent  with  the  title 

by  which  he  has  that  possession,  custody  or  control  or  in 

excess  of  his  rights  under  that  title. 

Hlmfratiofi. 

If  a  pledgee  with  power  of  sale  sells  the  pledge  without  the  oonditioDS 
being  satisfied  on  which  the  power  of  sale  is  ezeroisabley  or  a  hirer  of 
gfoods  pledges  them  for  his  own  debt,  or  a  bailee  without  the  bailor's 
consent  lends  the  goods  in  his  custody  to  a  third  person,  these  and  ilie 
like  acts  are  trespasses  (m). 

Mistake  47,  Interference  with  the  property  of  another  is  not 

genenOlT    ©xctised  by  mistake  even  in  good  faith  as  to  the  ownership 

or  the  right  of  possession,  or  by  an  intention  to  act  for  the 

true  owner's  benefit : 
Immnnity       Provided  that  a  carrier   or   other    person   -wains  the 

of  certain  ,  ^ 

carriage  or  custody  of  goods  as  a  public  employment  does 


excuse 


actions.  ^^^  commit  a  trespass  by  dealing  with  goods  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  that  employment  and  solely  by  the  direction  and 
on  behalf  of  a  person  who  delivers  those  goods  to  him  for 
that  purpose  and  whom  he  in  good  faith  believes  to  be 
entitled  to  deal  with  those  goods : 

Provided  also  that  a  workman  or  servant  does  not 
commit  a  trespass  by  dealing  with  any  property  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  his  employment  and  in  a  maimer  autho- 
rized as  between  himself  and  his  employer  and  which  he  in 
good  faith  believes  his  employer  to  be  entitled  to  authorize. 

Illustrations. 

1.  M.  obtains  goods  from  Z.  by  fraud  and  false  pretences,  and,  being 
apparent  owner  of  the  gfoods,  purports  to  sell  them  to  A.,  who  in  good 
faith  accepts  them  and  pays  M.  for  them.  A.  is,  in  fact,  dealing  on 
behalf  of  P.,  and  forthwith  deliyers  the  goods  to  P.    M.  absoonds  with 

(m)  Donald  ▼.  Suckling^  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  585,  is  the  recent  leading  case. 
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the  price.    A.  has  wronged  Z.,  and  is  liable  to  Z.  for  the  value  of  the 
goods  («). 

2.  A.  is  a  tenant  of  land  belonging  to  B.  A.  without  authority,  but 
intending  to  act  for  B.'s  as  well  as  A.*s  benefit,  converts  part  of  this  land 
into  a  tank.  A.  has  wronged  B.,  and  B.  need  not  prove  that  the  value 
of  the  land  is  diminished  (0). 

3.  A.  obtains  goods  bj  fraud  and  false  pretences  from  Z.  at  Bombay, 
and  sends  them  by  railway  to  B.  at  Allahabad.  The  railway  company's 
servants  deliver  the  goods  at  Allahabad  to  B.  's  order  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  business.  If  the  railway  company  has  not  before  this  delivery 
received  any  notice  of  an  adverse  claim  on  the  part  of  Z.,  the  railway 
company  has  not  wronged  Z. 

4.  Z.  is  the  owner  of  100  maunds  of  wheat.  A.  obtains  this  wheat 
from  him  by  £raud  and  false  pretences,  and  offers  it  for  sale  to  B.,  a  miller, 
who  accepts  it  in  good  faith.  B.  causes  the  wheat  to  be  ground  in  his 
mill  together  with  other  wheat  bought  by  B.  from  the  true  owners.  The 
men  employed  in  the  mill  do  not  know  from  whom  the  wheat  was  bought. 
Here  B.  may  have  wronged  Z.,  but  the  men  employed  in  the  mill  have 
not  {p). 

48,  The  mere  assertion  of  a  right  to  deal  with  property  Mere 

or  to  prevent  another  from  dealing  with  it  is  not  a  trespass,  right  ^- 

not  be 

49.  The  consent  of  an  owner  to  entry  upon  or  inter-  trespass, 
ferenoe  with  his  property  is  called  a  licence,  and  a  person  defiS^ 
to  whom  such  consent  is  given  is  called  a  licensee. 

A  licence,  and  the  revocation  of  a  licence,  may  be  either 
express  or  tacit. 

Illustration. 

A  man  who  keeps  an  open  shop  or  office  thereby  gives  to  all  persons 
who  may  wish  to  deal  with  him  in  the  way  of  his  business  a  licence  to 

(n)  HolHfu  V.  Fowler y  L.  R.  7  H.  bailee  for  a  special  purpose  without 

L.  757.  notice  of  the  true  owner's  daim,  as 

(0)  Tarini  Charan  Soae  v.  Debna^  weU  as  his  servants ;    and  as  to 

rayan  Mistri,  8  B.  L.  B.  App.  69.  carriers,  cf.  Sheridan  v.  New  Quay 

If  the  conversion  were  proved  to  be  Co.,  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  6 18.    To  give  fuU 

beneficial  to  the  property,  qu<Bre,  effect  to  Lord  Blackburn's  opinion 

{p)  As  to  these  exceptions,  see  the  proviso  would  have  to  protect 

the  opinion  of   Blackburn   J.   in  all  persons  handling  the  goods  of 

HoUifu  V.  FowUi-j  L.  B.  7  H.  L.  at  others  in  the  way  of  their  business, 

pp.  766-8,  which  seems  to  favour  Lord  Blackburn  himself  points  out 

making  them  wide  enough  to  pro-  that  this  would  go  beyond  existing 

teot  the  miller  or  spinner,  if  acting  authority.    Whether  it  should  be 

in  good  faith  and  without   pur-  done  is  submitted  as  a  question  of 

porting  to  acquire  any  interest  in  policy, 
the  com  or  cotton  beyond  that  of 

P.  0  0 
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enter  the  shop  or  office  duzing  busmesB  hours.  If  he  gives  up  the 
baainess  and  turns  the  shop  or  offioe  into  a  private  dweUing-hooBey  this 
lioenoe  is  revoked. 

Effect  of        50(?).  A  licence— 

lioenoe. 

(1)  does  not  bind  the  Buoeessore  in  title  of  the  licensor ; 

(2)  is  not  assignable  by  the  licensee ; 

(3)  is  limited  to  the  purposes  for  which  and  subject  to 

the  conditions,  if  any,  on  which  it  is  given ; 

(4)  is  revocable  at  the  wiU  of  the  licensor,  unless  coupled 

with  an  interest. 
JExplanatton. — ^A  licence  is  said  to  be  coupled  with  an 
interest  where  it  is  given  as  part  of  the  same  transaction 
with  the  conveyance  of  a  legal  interest  in  some  property  by 
the  licensor  to  the  licensee,  and  that  interest  cannot  be 
enjoyed  without  doing  the  act  permitted  by  the  licence. 

Illustration, 

A.  sellfl  to  B.  cattle  which  are  jiastoring  on  A.'8  land,  or  trees  growing 
on  A.'s  land.  This  implies  a  licence  to  B.  to  enter  on  A.'s  land  to  take 
the  cattle  away,  or  to  cut  the  trees,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  A.  cannot 
revoke  the  licence  while  the  contract  of  sale  is  in  force. 

Time  of  61,  Notwithstanding  the  revocation  of  a  licence,  the 

^^T^^     licensee  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  licence  for  a 
vocation  of  reasonable  time  thereafter  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  restore  the  former  state  of  things  (r). 

[q)  Chapter  VI.  of  the  Easements  know  that  any  great  harm  would 

Act  (V.  01  1882)  deals  with  licences  come  of  having  b^th  in  force  over  a 

as    regards   immoveable  property  limited  extent  of  territory, 
only.     It  is  submitted  that,  inas-  (r)  Great  trouble  has  been  caused 

much  as  a  licence  does  not  create  an  in  the  United  States  by  the  un- 

interest  in  property,  but  merely  ex-  timely  revocation  of  parol  licences 

cuses  what  would  otherwise  be  a  to  erect  dams,  divert  watercourses, 

trespass,  the  subject  belongs  to  the  and  the  like;  Cooley  on  Torts,  307 

law  of  torts  more  properly  than  to  — 312  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  law 

the  law  of  easements.    This  being  has  been  strained  to  confer  rights 

so,  and  the  local  extent  of  the  Ease-  on  the  licensees  under  the  decline 

ments  Act  being  limited,  I  leave  of  estoppel  or  part  performanoe. 

the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  I  do  not  know  whether   wtnilaiT' 

the  Government  of  India.   The  two  difSculties  are  to  be  apprehended 

sets  of  clauses  are  intended  to  de-  in.  British  India, 
dare  the  same  law,  and  I  do  not 
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Illmtratiom. 

1.  B.  is  on  A.'8  land  under  a  reyooable  licence.  A.  reyokes  the  licence. 
A.  mnst  not  remove  B.  from  the  land  until  B.  has  bad  a  reasonable  time 
to  leave  it. 

2.  B.  has  timber  lying  on  A.*s  "ivbarf  under  a  revocable  licence.  A. 
revokes  the  licence.  A.  must  allow  B.  access  to  the  wharf  for  a  reason- 
able time  for  the  purpose  of  removing  his  timber  (a), 

52.  A  person  entitled  to  the  possession  of  any  moveable  True  ^ 
property  who  has  been  wrongfully  deprived  thereof  may  right  of 
[within  a  reasonable  time]  retake  the  same  if  he  can  peace-  ^^^^ 
ably  do  so,  and  so  far  as  necessary  for  that  purpose  may 
peaceably  enter  on  the  wrongdoer's  land  (t), 

NoU. — ^The  term  **  trespass  '*  has  been  extended  to  cover  every  kind  of 
wrongfful  interference  with  property.  Our  distinctions  between  trespass, 
conversion,  &c.  are  obviously  not  applicable  in  Britifih  India.  Simplifica- 
tion at  least  as  bold  as  that  of  the  present  draft  is  a  necessity. 

It  may  be  a  grave  question  whether  the  strict  rule  that  a  man  meddles 
with  another's  property  absolutely  at  his  peril  be  altogether  fitted  for 
Indian  purposes,  espeoiaUy  in  its  application  to  inmioveable  property.  I 
suggest  for  consideration  the  insertion  of  the  words  *'  to  the  damage  or 
annoyance  of  the  owner,''  or  words  to  the  like  effect,  as  part  of  the  defi- 
nition. So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  change  would  be  only  equivalent  to 
what  is  the  settled  law  of  all  civilized  countries  not  under  the  oommon 
law,  including  Scotland.  It  is  so  much  the  case  that  the  English  law  of 
trespass  is  unknown  in  Scotland  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pro- 
vide by  statute  against  camping  out  in  private  grounds,  and  other  things 
^'utdem  generis :  28  &  29  Vict.  o.  66,  which  makes  the  acts  there  described 
police  offences.  Not  that  other  systems  declare  a  right  of  **  innocent 
passage"  over  a  private  owner's  land,  but  they  do  not  provide  any  means, 
other  than  '  *  self-help  "  at  the  time,  of  treating  such  passage  as  a  wrong 
where  there  is  no  damage  and  no  annoyance.  What  circumstances  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  injurious  intent,  e.  g,  whether  climbing  over  a  fence 
would  have  this  effect,  must  be  a  matter  of  detail  to  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  habits  of  the  country. 

(«)  See  Comieh  v.  StvhU  (1870)  L.  <<  fresh  pursuit;"  the  Court  do  not 

B.  6  0.  P.  334,  339  ;  and  MeUor  v.  say  anything  of  this  being  a  neces-* 

Watkitu  (1874)  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  400.  sary  condition.    But  I  suppose  re- 

U)  Fatriek  v.  Coleriek,  3  M.  &  W.  capture  should  be,  if  not  strictiy  on 

483,  explaining  Blackstone's  state-  freish  pursuit  in  every   case,  ^et 

ment,  Oomm.  iii.  4,  which  denies  within  a  reasonable  time.    English 

the  right  of  entry  on  a  third  per'  authorities  are  scanty  on  this  point. 

Mm'«  land  for  capture,  except  where  There  seem  to  be  many  modem 

the  taking  was  felonious.  The  plea  American  cases, 
in  Patrick  v.  Coleriek  has  the  phrase 

oo2 
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Chapter  VII. 

Nuisance. 

Special  63.  Where  special  damage  is  caused  to  any  person  by  a 

from         public  nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  Penal 

nuiaaaoo.    ^^^®>  Section  268,  the  person  guilty  of  the  nuisance  wrongs 

and  is  liable  to  the  person  suffering  the  damage. 

Explanation. — Special  damage  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  mefiuas  some  injury,  obstruction,  danger  or  annoy- 
ance to  a  person,  or  to  his  property  or  business,  consequent 
upon  his  exercise  of  a  public  right  being  interfered  with, 
and  distinct  from  the  fact  that  it  ib  interfered  with. 

Ulustrations. 

1.  Z.  tmlawfallj  digs  a  iarench  across  a  high  road,  whereby  A.  and 
others  are  preyented  from  freely  passing  and  repassing  thereon.  This  is 
no  private  wrong  to  A.  But  if  A.,  going  along  the  road  in  the  dark  and 
not  knowing  of  the  obstraction,  falls  into  the  trench  and  is  lamed,  this  u 
a  special  damage  for  which  Z.  is  UaUe  to  A.  (t), 

2.  Z.  imlawfullj  obstructs  a  navigable  river.  By  this  obstmction  A. 
is  prevented  from  taking  a  certain  cargo  of  goods  to  market  by  water,  and 
has  to  take  them  overland  at  increased  cost.  The  expense  thus  incurred 
by  A.  is  special  damage  for  which  Z.  is  liable  to  him  (u), 

3.  Z.  unlawfully  obstructs  a  street  in  a  town  by  conducting  building 
operations  in  an  unreasonable  manner.  A.  is  a  shop-keeper  in  the  same 
street,  and  by  reason  of  the  obstruction  traffic  is  diverted  from  his  shop, 
and  he  loses  custom  and  profits.  This  is  special  damage  for  which  Z.  is 
liable  to  A.  (x). 

(0  T.  B.  27  H.  VIII.  27,  pi.  10.  ffobaon,  14   Ch.  D.   642.     Biekeft 

(u)  Bote  V.  Milen^  4  M.  &  S.  101.  Case  is  perhaps  best  treated  as  an 

[x)   Wilkes  V.  Hungerfwd  Market  anomalous  decision  on  the  oonstruc- 

Co.,  2  Bing.  N.  0.  281 ;  this  has  tion  of  a  statute  with  regard  to 

been  thought  to  be  overruled  by  particiilar  facts;  the  Court  below 

Jiieket  v.  Metropolitan  R.  Co.^  L.  K.  seem  to  have  thought  the  obstrne- 

2  H.  L.  176  (see  at  pp.  188,  199)  ;  tion  was  trifling.     Wilkes's  Case  ha& 

per  Willes  J.  Beckett  v.   Midland  been  followed  by  the  Supreme  Court 

B,  Co,,  L.  B.  3  C.  P.  100.     But  this  of  Massachusetts ;  Stetson  v.  Faxons 

again  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  19  Pick.  47  ;  cp.  Benjamin  v.  Storff 

the  principle  of  Xywv.-FwAwow^^r*'  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  400. 
Co.,  1  App.  Ca.  662  ;  see  Fitz  v. 
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.  4.  Z,  persistently  obstracts  a  pablio  footway  which  A.  is  in  thd  habit 
of  using.  A.  several  times  removes  the  obstmotion  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  along  the  way,  and  is  put  to  trouble  and  expense  in  so  doing. 
A.  has  no  right  of  action  against  Z.,  for  A.  has  not  suffered  any 
damagpe  or  inconvenience  except  in  common  with  all  persons  using  the 
*way  (y). 

6.  A.,  B.,  and  others,  being  Mussulmans,  are  accustomed  to  carry 
tabuts  in  procession  along  a  certain  public  road  for  immersion  in  the  sea.  Z. 
unlawfully  obstructs  the  road  so  that  the  iabuis  cannot  be  carried  along 
it  in  the  accustomed  manner.  A.  and  B.  have  no  right  of  action 
against  Z.  {z). 


64,  Every  one  who  is  guilty  of  a  private  nuisance  as  LiabiHty 
afined  by  this 
thereby  banned. 


defined  by  this  Act  wrongs  and  is  liable  to  any  person  n^i^oe.^ 


55.  Private  nuisance  is  the  using  or  authorizing  the  use  Private 
of  one's  property,  or  of  anything  under  one's  control,  so  as  defined, 
to  injuriously  affect  an  owner  or  occupier  of  property — 

(a)  by  diminishing  the  value  of  that  property : 

(b)  by  continuously  interfering  with  his  power  of  control  . 

or  enjoyment  of  that  property: 

(c)  by  causing  material  disturbance  or  annoyance  to  him 

in  his  use  or  occupation  of  that  property  {a) : 

What  amounts  to  material  disturbance  or  annoyance  is  a 
question  of  fact  to  be  decided  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  ordinary  habits  of  life  and  rea- 


(yj   Wxnterlottom  v.  Lord  Derby ,  perfectly  reported. 

L.  It.  2  Ex.  316.  ( a)  It  will  not  escape  observation 

{zj  Satku  Valad  Kadir  Satuare  v.  that  to  some  extent  the  definition 

Ibrahim  Aga  Valad  Mirza  Aga^  I.  L.  of  nuisance  overlaps  that  of  ties* 

R.  2  Bom.  457,  where  EnglisJi  au-  pass  {e,g.^  the  overhaaging  eaves 

thorities  are  well  collected.     S.  P.  or  branches  in  lUust.  2  constitute  a 

Gehanaji  bin  Ket  Fatil  v.  Ganpati  continuing  trespass)..   This  is  so  in 

bin  Zakshumanj  ibid,  at  p.    469;  England  and  all  common  law  juris- 

'Karim  Buksh  v.  Budha^  1  All.  249.  dictions,  and  it  does  not  produce 

Jina  Ranchhod  v.  JodhA  Ghelld^  I  any  difficulty  or  inconvenience  that 

Bom.  H.  G.  1,  appears  to  be  im-  I  know  of. 
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sonable  expectations  of  persons  there  dwelling,  and  other 
relevant  oircumstances  (b). 

Illmtrations. 

1.  Z.  lias  chemical  works  near  A.'8  land,  the  fumes  from  which  kill  or 
stunt  vegetation  on  A.'s  land  and  reduce  its  selling  Yalue.  Whether  tiie 
land  is  or  is  not  rendered  less  wholesome  for  human  habitation,  Z.  has 
wronged  A.  (e). 

2.  If  Z.  has  a  house  whose  eaves  overhang  A.'s  land,  or  if  the  branchee 
of  a  tree  growing  on  Z.'s  land  project  over  A.'s  land,  this  is  a  nuisance 
to  A.,  inasmuch  as  it  interferes  with  his  powers  of  control  and  enjoj- 
ment  on  his  own  property,  and  also  tends  to  discharge  rain-water  on  A/s 
1and(<i]. 

3.  Z.  has  a  lime-kiln  so  near  A.'s  house  that,  when  the  kiln  bums,  the 
smoke  enters  A.'s  house  and  prevents  A.  and  his  household  from  dwelling 
there  with  ordinary  comfort.    This  is  a  nuisance  to  A.  (e). 

4.  Z.,  a  neighbour  of  A.'s,  causes  bells  to  be  rung  on  his  land  so  loudly 
and  frequently  that  A.  cannot  dwell  in  his  house  in  ordinaiy  comfort. 
This  is  a  nuisance  to  A.  (/). 

6.  A.,  living  in  a  street  in  Calcutta,  complains  of  noises  proceeding 
from  the  house  of  his  neighbour  Z.  as  being  a  nuisance  to  him.  la  de- 
ciding whether  a  nuisance  exists  or  not,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  general 
habits  of  life  of  persons  dwelling  in  cities  (^} . 

Pre-exist-      gg^  A  person  who  enters  on  the  occupation  of  land  or  of 

nuisance     a  house  with  knowledge  that  a  state  of  facts  which  causes 

rial.  or  is  Ukely  to  cause  a  nuisance  to  occupiers  of  that  land  or 

house  exists  or  is  likely  to  exist  near  it  does  not  thereby 

lose  his  right  to  complain  of  any  nuisance  caused  by  that 

state  of  facts  (h). 

(b)  See  Walter  v.  Selfe,  4  De  G.  (e)  Aldred*t  Case,  9  Co.  Rep.  69a; 

k  Sm.  316 ;  Sdlvin  v.  North  Branee-  Walter  v.  Selfe,  note  (*),  and  other 

peth  Coal  Co.  f  9  Ch.  706.  modem    brickbuming  cases,   e.  ff, 

{e)  St,    Helen* $  Smelting    Co,  v.  Ban^ord  v.  Tumley,  3  B.  &  S.  66. 
Tipping,  U  H.  L.  C.  642.  (/)  I  do  not  know  whether  bell- 

(d)  F.  N.  B.  184  d ;  FenruddockU  ringing  is  common  in  India.  Local 
Gate,  6  Co.  Kep.  100b  ;  Fay  v.  knowledge  may  suggest  something 
Prentiee,  1  C.  B.  829  ;  Earl  of  Lons^  more  probable  and  apt. 
daUy,  Nelson,  2  B.  &  C.  at  p.  311 ;  (^)  Soltau  v.  De  Eeld,  2  Sim.  K. 
cp.  Harrop  v.  Birst,  L.  B.  4  Ex.  S.  133.  This  seems  to  cover  dfoT' 
43,  an  example  which  must  be  tiori  the  cases  of  noise  and  vibia- 
adapted  for  Indian  use,  if  at  all,  tion  of  machinery,  letting  off  fire- 
only  on  the  spot,  and  with  the  light  works,  &c. 
of  local  knowledge.                                    (h)  In  other  words,  the  old  doc- 
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JEafphnation, — ^This  seotion  does  not  affect  the  aoquisitioii 
or  loss  of  any  right  under  the  Indian  Limitation  Act,  1877, 
or  the  Indian  Easements  Act,  1882  {{). 

Illmtratiom. 

1.  Z.  has  for  some  years  carried  on  a  noisy  business  on  land  adjoining 
a  house  built  and  oocupied  by  A.  on  his  own  land.  The  noise  is  such  as 
to  be  a  nuisance  to  persons  dwelling  in  the  house.  B.,  knowing  these 
facts,  buys  A.*8  house.  Z.  wrongs  B.  if,  after  B.  has  entered  on  the 
occupation  of  the  house,  he  continues  his  business  so  as  to  prevent  B.  or 
his  household  from  dwelling  in  the  house  with  ordinary  comfort.  Tt  is 
immaterial  whether  A.,  during  his  occupation,  did  or  did  not  complain  of 
the  nuisance. 

2.  The  facts  being  otherwise  as  in  the  last  illustration,  Z.'s  busmess 
has  been  carried  on  for  such  a  time  that  he  may  at  the  date  of  B.*s  pur- 
chase have  acquired  a  prescriptive  right  as  against  A.  and  persons  claim- 
ing through  him.  Here  the  previous  conduct  of  A.  and  his  predecessors 
in  title  is  material  as  between  Z.  and  B. 

3.  Z.  has  for  more  than  twenty  years  carried  on  a  noisy  business  on 
land  adjoining  land  of  A.'s,  on  which  there  is  not  any  dwelling-house. 
A.  builds  and  enters  on  the  occupation  of  a  dwdling-house  on  his  own 
land  near  Z.*8  workshop.  Z.  wrongs  A.  if  he  continues  his  business  so 
as  to  prevent  A.  from  dwelling  in  the  house  with  ordinary  comfort :  for 
the  doing  of  acts  which  were  not  a  nuisance  to  the  occupier  of  A.'s  land 
when  done  could  not  in  any  length  of  time  entitle  Z.  to  continue  similar 
acts  after  they  became  a  nuisance  [k), 

57.  The  same  facts  or  conduct  may  constitute  a  nuisance  Same  facts 
to  several  persons,  and  the  wrongdoer  is  severally  liable  to  SsSnct 
every  such  person.  to"^^»l 


Illmtraiion. 

7i,  has  a  manufactory.  The  smoke  from  the  chimneys  flows  into  A.'s 
house  and  prevents  him  from  dwelling  there,  the  noise  and  vibration  of 
machinery  make  B.'s  and  O.'s  shops  unfit  for  carrying  on  their  businessy 
and  the  fumes  spoil  B.'s  growing  crops.  Z.  has  wronged  A.,  B.,  C, 
andl>. 


trine  that  a  man  who  ''  comes  to  a  acquired  in  British  India  otherwise 

nuisance"  cannot  complain(Blackst.  than  under  one  of  these  Acts  ?    If 

ii.  403)  is  not  now  law ;  St,  Helm's  so,  the  saving  words    should   be 

Smelting  Co.  v.  I%ppinfff  and  other  made  to  cover  them, 
recent  authorities.  (k)  Slurpee  v.  Bridgman^  11  Ch. 

(0  Qm.  Can  prescriptive  rights  be  D.  852. 


persons. 


6G8 
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Co-exist- 
enoeof 
other 
nuisances 
no  de- 
fence. 


58.  Where  several  persons  are  guilty  of  similar  nui- 
sances, every  one  of  them  is  severally  liable  to  any  person 
thereby  harmed,  notwithstanding  that  any  such  person 
may  suffer  harm  of  the  same  kind  and  of  equal  or  greater 
amount  from  the  other  co-existing  nuisances. 

Illustration. 

A.,  B.,  and  G.  have  dye-works  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  and  ponr 
noxious  refuse  into  it  to  the  damage  of  X.,  a  riparian  occupier.  A.  has 
wronged  X.,  even  if  the  water  flowing  past  X.'s  land  would  not  be  made 
fit  for  use  hj  A.  alone  ceasing  to  foul  the  stream  if). 


69,  An  owner  of  immoveable  property,  not  being  in 


When 

of  posses-   possession  of  it,  can  sue  for  a  nuisance  to  that  property 
^f^      only  if  the  nuisance — 

nuisance.        (^^  permanently  affects  the  value  of  the  property ;  or 
(b)  tends  to  establish  an  adverse  claim  of  right. 

Illustrations. 

1.  A.  rents  a  house  in  a  public  street  from  B.  Z.  keeps  his  horses  and 
carts  standing  in  the  streets  for  long  and  unreasonable  times,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  an  obstruction  of  the  street,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  occu- 
piers of  the  house.    Z.  has  wronged  A.  onlj,  and  not  B.  (m). 

2.  A.  rents  a  field  from  B.,  together  with  a  watercourse  passing 
through  the  field.  Z.,  an  occupier  higher  up  the  stream,  fouls  the  water 
so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  A.  Z.  has  wronged  both  A.  and  B.,  as  his  acts 
would,  if  not  resisted,  tend  to  establish  a  claim  to  foul  the  stream  as 
against  B. 

3.  Z.  has  smelting  works  near  A.'s  land.  The  fumes  from  the  works 
kiU  or  spoil  the  trees  growing  on  A.'s  land,  make  it  generally  less  fit  for 
occupation,  and  diminish  its  selling  value.  Whether  A.  is  or  is  not  occu- 
pying the  land,  Z.  has  wronged  A. 

What  per-      60,  The  following  persons  are  liable  for  the  creation  or 

^lefor  a  continuance  of  a  nuisance,  as  the  case  may  be : — 

nuisance.        (^^^  every  One  who  actually  creates  or  continues,  or 

authorizes    the    creation    or  continuance   of,   a 

nuisance : 


(/)  Wood  V.  Wand,  3  Ex.  748  ; 
OrossUy  V.  ZiffhtotcleTf  L.  R.  2  Ch. 
478. 


(m)  Mott  V.   Shoolbred,  L.  R.  20 
Eq.  22. 
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(b)  every  one  who  knowingly  suffers  a  nuisance  to  be 
created  or  continued  on  land  in  his  possession  (n) : 

(o)  every  one  who  lets  or  sells  land  with  an  existing 
nuisance  on  it  (o) ;  but  a  lessor  is  not  liable  under 
this  section  by  reason  only  of  the  omission  of 
repairs  which,  as  between  himself  and  the  lessee, 
the  lessee  is  bound  to  do  (p). 

Explanation. — ^Where  a  nuisance  is  caused  by  a  tenant's 
use  of  property,  the  lessor  is  not  liable  for  it  by  reason 
only  that  the  property  is  capable  of  being  so  used. 

Illti%tration. 

A.  lets  to  Z.  a  house,  with  a  chimney  near  B.'s  windows.    Z.  makes 
fires  in  this  chimney,  and  the  smoke  thereof  becomes  a  nnisance  to  B. 
Z.  only,  and  not  A.,  has  wronged  B.,  imless  A.  let  the  house  to  Z.  with     ^ 
express  authority  to  use  that  chimney  in  the  manner  in  which  Z.  has 
used  it  (7). 

6L  A  Civil  Court  may  make  an  order  for  removincf  a  Conour- 

,  .  A  ,  '®°*    <^V^1 

public  nuisance  at  the  suit  of  any  person  who  suffers  andcri- 
special  damage  by  that  nuisance,  notwithstanding  that  an  junsdic- 
order  for  the  like  purpose  might  be  made  by  a  magis-  ^^ 
trate  (r).  special 

damage 
Note. — ^The  subject  of  remedies  for  nuisance  appears  to  be  already  from^ 
sufficientiy  dealt  with  by  the  Specific  ReHef  Act  (I.  of  1877),  chaps.  9  and  ^^^ 
10,  and  the  Civil  Procedure  Code,  chap.  35,  and  Form  101  in  Sohed.  4. 
Abatement  of  nuisances  by  the  act  of  the  party  wronged  without  process 
of  law  is  hardly  in  use  in  England,  except  as  against  infractions  of  semi- 
public  rights  like  rights  of  common. 

(n)  White  ▼.  JafnesoHj  L.  R.  18  actually  authorizes  its  continuance; 

Eq.  303.  Frettff  ▼.  Biekmore,  L.  R.  8  0.  P. 

(0)  Romcell  ▼.   Prior,    12  Mod.  401 ;  Gwinnell  v.  Earner,  L.  R.  10 

635  ;  Todd  v.  Flight,  9  C.  B.  N.  S.  C.  P.  668. 

377 ;  Nelson  v.   Liverpool  Brewery  {q)  Rich  v.  Basterjleld,  4  C.  B. 

Co.y  2  C.  P.  D.  311,  and  cases  there  783. 

cited.     See,  too,    Oandy  y.  Jubber  (r)  As  this  point^as  been  raised 

" '    '              *  nd 


(undelivered  judgment  of  Ex.  Ch.),  and  decided  (BaJ  Koomar  Singh  y, 

9  B.  &  S.  15.  Sahebzada  Roy,  I.  L.  R.  3  Cal.  20), 

(p)  It  seems  the  better  opinion  it  may  be  worth  while  to  deal  with 

that  the  lessor's  knowing  of  the  it  in  the  Bill.    I  do  not  find  that  it 

huisance  at  the  time  of  letting  does  is  noticed  in  the  last  revision  of  the 

not  make  any  difference,  unless  he  Civil  Procedure  Code. 
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Chapter  Vm. 

Negligbnce, 

Negli-  62.  (1)  Negligence  is  the  omission  or  failure  to  use  due 

diligenoe.    oare  and  caution  for  the  safety  of  person  or  property  within 

the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  a  person  so  omitting  or 

failing,  whether  in  respect  of  his  own  person  or  property 

or  that  of  others,  is  said  to  he  negligent. 

(2)  Diligenoe  in  this  part  of  this  Act  has  the  same 

meaning  as  due  care  and  caution,  and  a  person  using  due 

care  and  caution  is  said  to  be  diligent. 

Evidence        63,  (1)  Where  harm  is  complained  of  as  caused  by  the 
^^  *     negligence  of  any  person,  it  is  a  question  of  fact  whether 
that  person  has  or  has  not  been  negligent. 

(2)  A  person  is  not  liable  for  negligence  where  the  facts 
are  not  less  consistent  with  diligence  than  with  negligence 
on  that  person's  part. 

(3)  In  determining  whether  one  person  has  or  has  not 
been  negligent  towards  another,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  that 
other's  apparent  means  of  taking  care  of  himself  {t). 

nimtratimis. 

1.  A.  occnpies  a  warehonse  in  which  coal  ifl  kept.  The  ooal  takes  fire, 
and  both  A.'s  warehouse  and  an  adjoining  warehonae  belonging  to  B.  are 
bnmt.  B.  sues  A.  for  compensation.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  whether 
there  has  been  negligence  on  A.'s  part,  either  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
coal  was  kept,  or  in  the  precautions  nsed  against  fire,  or  in  the  endea- 
vours made  to  subdue  the  fire  when  it  was  discovered  (u). 

{t)  It  is  not  easy  to  formulate,  as  authentic  statement  of  it,  which  is 

a  proposition  of  law,  what  amounts  here  followed.    The  cases  to  which 

or  does  not  amount  to  ^^  evidence  it  seems  not  to  apply  (such  as  ByrM 

of  negligence.''     Still,  as  there  is  v.  Boodle,  2  H.  &  C.  722,  and  in 

a  question  of  law,  some  criterion  Big^low)  are  really  cases  of  special 

must  be  assumed  to  exist,  and  the  liability  where  the  burden  of  proof 

case  of  Hammack  v.  White  (1 1  0.  B.  is  on  the  defendant. 
N.S.588,  alsoinBigelow,L.  Con  (m)  M'Cully  v.  Clark,  ap.  Bige^ 

forts)  contains  something  like  an  low,  L.  0.  559. 
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2.  The  X,  railway  company's  line  croBsea  a]  high  road  on  the  level.  WanUu  y. 
A.,  a  foot  passenger,  attempts  to  cross  the  line  at  this  place,  not  being  ^-  ^'  -^ 
expressly  warned  by  any  servant  of  the  company  not  to  do  so,  and  ^  7^h  L  ' 
knocked  down  and  injured  by  a  train  under  the  management  of  the  com-  12 ;  cp.  per 
pany's  servants.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  whether,  having  regazd  to  the  Mellor  J., 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  persons  crossing  the  railway,  which  may  S^^jJ"  ^  p 
have  been  prescribed  by  rules  under  the  Indian  Railway  Act,  1879,  to  ^r*  j^  ^ 
the  local  circumstances,  to  the  usual  course  of  traffic,  and  to  the  state  of  5  Q.  B.  at 
things  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  injury  to  A.  was  or  was  not  caused  p.  261. 

by  negligence  on  the  company's  part. 

3.  A  grass  bank  adjoins  the  X.  company's  railway,  and  is  part  of  the 
company's  property.  Grass  cut  by  the  company's  servants  on  this  bank 
is  there  deposited  during  a  dry  season,  and,  after  this  grass  has  been 
there  for  some  time,  a  train  passes  on  the  line,  and  the  grass  is  inmie- 
diately  thereafter  seen  to  be  on  fire.  The  fire  spreads  across  a  field  and 
bums  A.'s  house.  A.  sues  the  company  for  compensation.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  whether  the  company  has  been  negligent  {x), 

4.  A.  is  lawfully  passing  under  a  crane  belonging  to  B.,  and  worked 
by  B.'s  servants,  which  overhangs  A.'s  path.  A  bale  of  cotton  which  is 
being  lifted  by  the  crane  &lls  upon  A.  and  hurts  him.  It  is  a  question  of 
fact  whether  B.'s  servants  have  been  negligent  in  the  management  of  the 
crane  (y). 

5.  A.,  while  crossing  a  public  road  on  foot,  is  run  over  by  B.*s  carriage. 

A.  cannot  recover  compensation  from  B.  without  proving  facts  tending  to 
show  that  B.'s  driver  was  in  fault  rather  than  A.,  for  drivers  and 
passengers  are  equally  bound  to  use  due  care  and  caution  in  a  place  where 
both  may  lawfully  pass  and  repass  («}. 

6.  B.  gpoes  out  riding  in  town  with  a  horse  he  has  just  bought.  While 
he  is  riding  at  a  moderate  pace,  the  horse,  notwithstanding  B.'s  efforts 
to  keep  him  in,  runs  away,  and  runs  against  and  injures  A.,  who  is 
lawfully  on  the  foot  pavement.  Unless  B.  managed  the  horse  unskil- 
fully, or  knew  it  to  be  unmanageable,  B.  has  not  wronged  A.  (a). 

7.  If  a  person  riding  or  driving  sees,  or  with  ordinary  care  would  see, 
that  a  blind  man,  an  infant,  or  a  cripple,  is  in  the  way,  greater  caution  is 

{x)  Smith  V.  X.  f  S,  W,  S,  Co.,  this  kind  of  case  is  the  origin  of 

L.  A.  5  0.  P.  98,  6  G.  P.  14,  a  case  the  statement  sometimes  met  with 

in  which  both  Courts  (C.  P.  and  (which  as  a  general  proposition  is 

Ex.  Ch.)  held  with  some  difficulty  evidently  wrong  in  principle)  that 

that  there  was  evidence  of  negli-  it  lies  on  the  plaintiff  in  tiie  first 

g^ce  ;    cf.  the  later  Indian  case  instance  not  only  to  prove  nefli- 

of  Sal/ord  v.  K  J.  S.  Co.,  14  B.  L.  gence  on  the  defendant's  part,  but 

B.  1,  O.  C,   where  the  decision  to  disprove  contributory  negligence 
I  to  be  one  of  fact  on  conflict-  on  his  own.     [See  now  Wakelin  v. 


ing  evidence.  X.  *  S,  W.  M,  Co.,  12  App.  Oa.  41, 

(y)  Scott  V.  London  Dock  Co.,  3  H.       47.J 
&  U.  596,  34  L.  J.  Ex.  220.  (a)  Hammaek  v.  White,  U  C.  B. 


(y)  Scott  V.  London  Dock  Co.,  3  H. 
;  G.  596,  34  L.  J.  Ex.  220.  (a) 

(z)  Cotton  V.  Wood,  8  G.  B.  N.  8.      N.  S.  688,  and  in  Bigelow. 


668,  29  L.  J.  G.  P.  333.    Probably 
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required  of  bim  than  if  an  aUe-lx>died  adult  wore  in  the  same  aitaatkm 
with  regard  to  him  (b). 

Contri-  64  (c),  (1)  A  person  is  not  liable  for  harm  of  which  the 

negli?^  principal  cause  is  the  negligence  of  the  person  injured  [or 
of  a  third  person],  although  the  harm  wotdd  not  have 
happened  but  for  the  negligence  of  the  first-mentioned 
person,  or  of  some  person  for  whose  negligence  he  is 
answerable. 

(2)  A  person  suffering  harm  whereof  his  own  negligence 
is  the  prmcipal  cause,  though  but  for  the  negligence  of 
some  other  person  it  would  not  have  happened,  is  said  to 
be  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 

(3)  A  person's  negligence  is  deemed  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  harm  which  could  immediately  before  its  happening 
[or  perhaps  better,  ^immediately  before  it  happened  or 
became  inevitable  "]  have  been  prevented  by  due  care  and 
caution  on  the  part  of  that  person  alone. 

(4)  Where  by  this  Act  any  person  is  declared  to  be 
liable  as  for  negligence,  the  rules  of  law  concerning  con- 
tributory negligence  are  applicable. 

Illustratiofis. 

1.  B.  is  driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  A.  is  driving  on  the 
same  side  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  with  ordinary  care  he  nu|$ht 
keep  dear  of  B. ;  nevertheless  A.  runs  into  B.'s  carriage.  A.  has 
wronged  B. 

2.  B.  is  the  owner  of  a  sailing  vessel,  which  hj  reason  of  B.'s  servants 
in  charge  of  her  failing  to  keep  a  proper  look  out  is  in  the  way  of  A.'8 
steamer.  If  the  position  is  such  that  with  ordinary  care  the  ateamer 
might  avoid  a  collision,  and  the  steamer  runs  down  the  sailing  vessel.  A* 
has  wronged  B.,  notwithstanding  that  if  B.'s  vessel  had  been  properly 
navigated  the  coUiBion  would  not  have  happened  [d). 

{b)  niust.  7  is  the  concrete  state-  a  third  person,"  which  were  in- 

ment  of  sub-clause  3.    I  know  no  sorted  with  an  expression  of  doubt, 

case  exactly  in  point,  but  I  think  would  now   have  to  be  omitted, 

this  must  be  the  law.  and  the  law  as    now  laid  down 

'  {e)  This  clause  was  drafted  before  should  be  more  explicitly  declared, 
the  decisions  of  the  C.  A.  and  the  (rf)  Tuffy.  TTurmaii,  2C.  B.N. 8. 

House  of  Lords  in   The  Beminay  740,  in  Ex.  Ch.  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  573, 

12  P.  D.  68  ;  Milh  v.  Armstrong,  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  322. 

13  App.  Ca.  1.    The  words  **  or  of        . 


i 
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'  3.  B.  leavea  a  boUook  tethered  on  the  highway.  A.,  drivmg  at  an 
inoantioTialy  fast  pace,  runs  over  and  kills  the  bullook.  A.  ha^  wronged 
B.,  for  he  might,  with  ordinary  care,  have  ayoided  running  over  the 
buUodki  though  B.  was  negligent  in  leaving  it  in  such  a  place  nn- 
watched  {e), 

4.  A.  wrongffully  places  a  pole  across  a  public  street.  The  pole  is  of 
such  a  size  that  a  rider  in  the  street  approaching  at  a  reasonable  pace 
would  see  it  in  time  to  pull  up.  B.,  riding  along  the  street  at  a  furious 
pace,  comes  against  the  pole  and  is  hurt.  A.  has  not  wronged  B.,  for  B. 
might  have  ayoided  harm  by  using  ordinary  care,  and  A.  could  not  by 
any  ordinary  care  have  prevented  the  consequences  of  B.*8  negligence  (/) . 

[6.  The  X.  railway  company  is  entitled  to  run  trains  over  the  line  of 
the  Z.  company.  A  train  of  company  X.  running  on  the  Z.  company's 
line  is  thrown  off  the  rails  by  an  obstruction  placed  there  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  Z.  company's  servants.  M.,  a  passenger  in  the  train,  is 
injured.  If  the  driver  of  the  train  could,  with  ordinary  care,  have  seen 
and  stopped  short  of  the  obstruction,  the  X.  company  has,  but  the  Z. 
company  has  not,  wronged  M.  (^).] 

6.  A.  is  a  child  of  tender  years,  in  the  custody  of  B.,  who  leads  A. 
across  a  carriage  road  without  using  ordinary  care  in  watching  for 
approaching  carriages.  C,  driving  carelessly  along  the  road,  runs  over 
both  A.  and  B.  ;  but  B.  might  have  avoided  the  accident  with  ordinary 
care.    C.  has  not  wronged  A.  (A). 

.  7.  A.  is  a  child  of  tender  years,  in  the  custody  of  B.,  who  allows  A.  to 
g^  alone  across  the  road.  C,  driving  along  the  road,  runs  over  A. 
Whether  B.  was  negligent  in  letting  A.  go  aJone  is  not  material  to  the 
question  whether  C.  is  liable  to  A.,  though  it  may  be  material  whether 
C.  perceived,  or  with  ordinary  care  would  have  perceived,  that  A.  was 
not  capable  of  using  the  care  and  caution  which  a  grown  man  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  use  (i). 


{e)  Daviet  v.  Mann,  10  M.  &  W.  sume  that  the  custodian  will  use 

646.    The  animal  in  that  case  was  ordinary  care  for  both  the  child's 

a  donkey.  safety  and  his  own. 

(/)  Butterfield    v.  Forrester ^    13  («)  There    are   many  An^erican 

EaijBt,  60.  decisions  on  points  of  this  kind, 

[g)  Anmtrong  v.  X.  ^  Y,  -B.  Co.,  some  one  way  and  some  the  other ; 
L.  B.  10  Ex.  47,  where  the  decision  O.  W.  Hohnes,  the  Common  Law, 
seems  to  be  put  on  the  ground  of  128,  Bigelow  L.  0.  729.  Putting 
proximate  cause.  [But  see  now  aside  the  [now  overruled]  doctrine 
MilU  V.  Armstrong,  13  App.  Ca.  1.  of  *^  imputed  negligence'^'  as  ir- 
The  true  conclusion  in  the  case  put  rational,  it  would  seem  that  the 
seems  to  be  that  M.  has  a  right  of  real  question  is  whether  the  def en- 
action against  both  companies.]  dant  should  have  known  that  he 

(A)   Waite  v.  N,  E.  R.  Co.,  Ex.  had  to  do  with  a  helpless  or  com* 

Oh.  E.  B.  &  E.  719,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  paratively  helpless  person,  to  whom 

258  (1859).    Here  the  proxunate  therefore  more  than  ordinary  care 

cause  of  the  harm  is  the  negligence  was  due  (clause  62,  sub-clause  3, 

of  the  child's  custodian,  not  of  the  above), 
other  party,  who  is  entitled  to  as- 
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GoUateral 
negligonoe 

UDZQa- 

teriaL 


65.  A  person  who  suffers  harm  by  the  negligence  of 
another  is  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  by  reason 
only  that  he  is  negligent,  or  is  otherwise  a  wrongdoer,  m 
matter  irrelevant  to  the  harm  suffered  by  him. 

Hlmtratioii. 
A.  goes  out  ahooting,  and  a  shot  fired  by  him  acoidentaU  j  wouDds  6. 
If  B.  had  not  a  right  to  be  where  he  was,  this  may  be  material  as  tending 
to  show  that  A.  ooold  not  be  reasonably  expected  to  know  that  he  wss 
likely,  by  firing  then  and  there,  to  harm  any  person,  bat  it  is  not  material 
otherwise. 


Action 
under 
stress  of 


66.  A  person  who  suffers  harm  by  the  negligence  of 
another  is  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  by  reason 
cauMd  by  ^^J  ^^^*'  being  by  the  other's  negligence  exposed  to  im- 
another's    minent  danger,  he  does  not  act  in  the  manner  best  fitted 
to  avoid  that  danger  (*). 


n^li 
gence, 


Bight  to 
rely  on 
others' 
diligence, 
and  take 
lesser 
risk  to 
avoid 
greater  (/). 


67.  It  is  not  negligence — 

(a)  to  rely  on  the  diligence  of  others  unless  and  until 
negligence  is  manifest ; 

(b)  voluntarily  to  incur  risk  in  order  to  avoid  risk  or 
inconvenience  to  which  one  is  exposed  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  another,  find  which  at  the  time  may 
reasonably  appear  to  be  greater  than  the  risk 

volimtaiily  incurred. 

Illustrations, 

1.  A.  and  B.  are  the  drivers  of  carriages  approaching  one  another. 

Each  is  entitled  to  assume  that  the  other  will  drive  competently  and 

observe  the  rule  of  the  road,  but  if  and  when  it  beoomee  manifest  to  A. 

that  B.  is  driving  on  his  wrong  side,  or  otherwise  negligently,  A.  most 


{k)  The  Bytoell  Cattle,  4  P.  Div. 
219  ;  other  authorities  coUeoted  in 
Harsden  on  Collisions  at  Sea,  pp. 
6,  7.  The  rule  is  of  importance  in 
maritime  law,  and  may  be  of  im- 
portance in  other  oases ;  of.  Wan^ 
less  v.  N.  E.  J2.  Co.,  L.  R.  7  H. 
L.  12;  cf.  3App.  Ca.  1193. 

(/)  Some  such  rule  as  this  is  in- 


dicated by  English  decisions  and 
dicta,  though  I  do  not  think  it  ii 
anywhere  laid  down  in  a  complete 
form ;  Clayarde  v.  Deihiek,  12  Q.  B. 
439 ;  Gee  v.  Metrop.  £,  Co.,  L.  B. 
8  Q.  B.  161 ;  £obson  v.  JV.  JS.  B, 
Co.,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  at  p.  274 ;  Ur 
V.  Mayor  of  DarlinffUm,  6  Ex.  D. 
28 ;  cf.  Horace  Smith,  166, 157. 
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take  saoh  pxeoantioxiB  aa  aze  leaaonably  fitted,  haTing  regard  to  B/s 
canduct,  to  avoid  a  collision. 

2.  A.  is  riding  in  a  carriage  hired  hj  him  from  B.  The  drirer  pro- 
vided by  B.  is  incompetent,  by  reason  whereof  the  horse  nms  away  with 
the  carriage  towards  a  deep  nullah.  A.  jumps  out  of  the  caziiage  to 
avoid  being  thrown  down  the  nullah,  and  in  so  doing  is  injured.  B.  is 
liable  to  A.  if,  under  all  the  circumstances,  A.  acted  reasonably  in  con- 
templation of  an  apparently  greater  risk  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
same(m). 

3.  A.  is  the  owner  of  horses  kept  in  a  stable.  B.  unlawfully  digs  a 
trench  and  places  rubbish  in  the  road  giving  access  to  the  stable,  which 
makes  it  difBcult  but  not  impossible  to  take  horses  out.  A.  attempts  to 
lead  a  horse  out  over  the  rubbish,  and  the  horse  falls  into  the  trench  and 
is  injured.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  whether,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  risk  was  one  which  A.  might  reasonably  incur.  If  it  was,  B.  has 
wronged  A.,  notwithstanding  that  A.  voluntarily  incurred  some  risk  (it). 

68  {o),  A  person  who  does  any  of  the  following  things: —  Custody  of 

dangerous 

(a)  collects,  keeps  or  uses  anj  dangerous  thing  on  land  thizlgs. 

occupied  or  used  by  him : 

(b)  keeps  a  dangerous  animal : 

(c)  keeps  or  deals  with  loaded  firearms,  explosives^  poison 

or  any  other  dangerous  instrument  or  goods,  or 
noxious  or  deadly  thing : 


(m)  In  the  summer  of  1883  seve- 
ral passengers,  including  two  Enfl*- 
lish  judges,  were  in  a  precisely 
analogous  situation  in  a  runaway 
oar  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Bail- 
way.  Ultimately  those  who  did 
not  jump  out  came  to  less  harm 
than  those  who  did.  But  surely  it 
could  not  be  maintained  that  it  was 
contributory  negligence  to  jump 
out  under  the  circumstances.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  prudent  even 
to  run  a  very  g^reatrisk,  as  to  jump 
from  the  roof  or  top  windows  of  a 
house  on  fire. 

(»)  Illustration  3  is  Clayards  v. 
Dethiek,  12  Q.  B.  439.  Clayard*  v. 
Dethiek  is  disapproved  by  Lord 
BramweU ;  see  appendix  to  Horace 
Smith  on  Negligence,  2nd  ed.  Mr. 
Horace  Smith  thinks  Clayards  v. 
Dethiek  is  right  notwithstanding, 
and  I  agree  with  him. 

(o)  The  rule  in  Eylandt  v.  FUt' 


eher,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  330,  that  a 
man  keeps  dangerous  things  at  his 
peril  (except  as  regards  vit  major ^ 
Niehoh  V.  Maraland,  2  Ex.  D.  1, 
&c.),  seems  needlessly  harsh.  The 
extent  of  the  exceptions  made  in 
later  decisions  shows  that  it  is  ac- 
cepted with  reluctance.  It  has  not 
been  generally  followed  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  British  India 
one  important  application  of  it  has 
been  disallowed  as  unsuited  to  the 
facts  and  conditions  of  Indian  land 
tenure ;  Madras  £.  Co.  v.  Zemindar 
of  CarvaUnayaram,  L.  R.  1  Tnd. 
App.  364.  Nor  is  there  anything 
answering  to  it  in  Roman  law.  "R 
therefore  seems  to  require  modifi- 
cation in  some  such  way  as  here 
proposed.  This  will  of  course  not 
affect  liability  for  nuisance.  In  a 
case  short  of  that,  the  requirement 
of  exact  diligence  is,  one  would 
think,  enough. 
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is  bound  to  take  and  cause  to  be  taken  all  reasonably  prao- 
ticable  care  and  caution  to  prevent  harm  being  thereby 
caused  to  others,  and  is  liable  as  for  negligence  to  make 
compensation  for  any  harm  thereby  caused,  unless  he  proves 
that  all  reasonably  practicable  care  and  caution  were  in  fact 
used. 

JExpianatiom, — 1.  Dangerous  things  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  are  fire  (not  being  used  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
domestic  purposes),  earth  or  water  artificially  collected  in 
large  qiiantities,  explosive  and  inflammable  matters,  and 
any  other  thing  likely  for  default  of  safe  keeping  to  cause 
harm  to  neighbouring  persons  or  property. 

2.  A  dangerous  animal  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
is — 

(a)  any  animal  of  a  kind  accustomed  to  do  mischief : 

(b)  any  animal  of  whatever  kind  which  the  person 

keeping  it  knows  to  be  fierce,  mischievous   or 
vicious. 

3.  A  person  who  deals  with  a  dangerous  thing  and  is 
in  good  faith  ignorant  of  its  dangerous  character  is  not 
subject  to  the  liability  declared  by  this  section  (p). 

Illustrations. 

O,  W.  1.  A.  id  the  owner  of  an  embankment  constmoted  by  autbority  of  tbe 

•Ky*  ^f         Government.    Part  of  this  embankment  is  oarried  awaj  in  a  storm, 

(^naaay,    thereby  B.'s  adjacent  land  and  crops  are  damaged.    If  A.  has  in  fact 

Koo.  P.  G.  ^^^  diligent  in  constmcting  and  maintaicing  the  embankment  in  sacb  a 

N.  8.  101,  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  all  such  violence  of  weather  as  in  that 

and  cases    p^.^  Qf  -the  country  may  be  expected  to  occur,  or  if  the  storm  was  so 

cited  extraordinary  that  no  practicable  precaution  could  have  guarded  against 

its  effects,  then  A.  has  not  wronged  B.    If  the  storm  was  such  as  might 

have  been  reasonably  provided  against,  and  if  A.  has  not  been  so  diligent 

as  aforesaid  (which  may  be  inferred  as  a  fact  from  the  failure  of  the 

embankment  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  the  best  known  precautions 

were  used),  then  A.  has  wronged  B. 

2.  Sparks  escape  from  a  railway  engine  used  by  the  X.  railway  com- 

{p)  As  to  poison,  fire,  explosives  and  dangerous  animals,  cf.  the 
Penal  Code,  ss.  284,  285,  28G,  289. 
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pany  on  their  line,  and  set  fire  to  A.'b  com  in  an  adjoining  field.  The 
X.  company  must  make  compensation  to  A.,  unless  they  prove  that  the 
best  known  practicable  precautions  were  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
sparks  from  the  engines  (q). 

3.  A.  bums  weeds  on  his  own  land.  Sparks  from  the  fire  are  carried 
into  B.'s  growing  crop  and  set  fire  to  it.  A.  must  make  compensation  to 
B.,  unless  he  proves  that  the  fire  was  carried  by  a  sudden  and  eztraordi- 
nazy  wind,  or  in  some  other  unusual  manner  which  he  coidd  not,  by 
reasonable  and  practicable  precaution,  have  prevented. 

4.  A.,  a  zamind&r,  maintains  an  ancient  tank  on  his  zamlnd&il  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture.  An  eztraordinaiy  rainfall  causes  the  tank  to 
burst,  and  the  water  escaped  therefrom  carries  away  a  building  belonging 
to  B.  If  A.  has  been  dilig^ent  in  maintaining  the  tank,  and  making  pro- 
vision ag^ainst  any  ordinary  overflow  of  water,  A.  has  not  wronged  B.  (r). 

6.  A.  sends  a  parcel  containing  a  detonating  mixture  to  a  railway 
station,  to  be  carried  as  goods  by  railway  company,  without  informing 
the  company's  servants  of  the  nature  of  the  contents.  While  B.,  a  ser- 
vant of  the  company,  is  handling  the  box  for  the  purpose  of  dispatching 
it  by  train,  and  with  care  sufficient  for  the  safe  and  proper  handling  of 
ordinary  goods,  the  contents  explode  and  injure  B.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  the  specific  cause  of  the  explosion.  A.  has  wronged  B.  The  ex- 
plosion also  damages  a  cart  of  G.*s,  which  has  brought  other  goods  to  be 
dispatched  by  train.    A.  has,  but  the  company  has  not,  wronged  C.  («). 

6.  A.,  having  left  a  loaded  gun  in  his  house,  sends  B.,  a  young  person 
inexperienced  in  handling  firearms,  to  fetch  it.  A.  tells  B.  that  the  gun 
is  loaded,  and  directs  him  to  handle  it  carefully.  B.  fetches  the  gun,  and 
on  his  way  back  points  it  in  sport  at  0.  The  gun  goes  off,  and  wounds 
0.    A.  has  wronged  C.  (Q. 

(q)SeeVaughany,TafValeE,Co.y  of  Carvatenagaram^  L.  B.  1  Ind. 

6  H.  &  N.  679 ;  FremantU  v.  X.  ^  App.  364. 

N.  W,  S.  Co,,  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  89.  («)  ZyeU  v.  Oangia  Dai,  I.  L.  E. 

Such  a  case  as  Jones  v.  Festiniog  R.  1  All.  60  ;  co,  Farrant  v.  Barnes, 

Co.  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  733,  where  the  11  G.  B.  N.  S.  563.    It  is  for  the 

use  of  locomotive  engines  not  being  plaintiff  to  prove  want  of  notice ; 

especially  authorized,  it  was  held  see  WiUiams  v.  East  India  Co,,  3 

that  the  company  used  them  at  its  East  at  p.  199,  where  a  somewhat 

peril,   could,    I    suppose,    hardly  artificial  reasou  is  given.    It  seems 

occur  in  British  India.    If  it  did,  enough  to  say  that  the  want  of 

and  if  the  dause  now  submitted  notice  is  an  essential  part  of  the 

had  become  law,  the  decision  would  plaintiff's  case ;  the  dufy  is,  not  to 

be  the  other  way,  unless  Act  IV.  abstain  from    sending  dangerous 

of  1879,  s.  4,  implies  that  using  ^oods,  but  to  give  sufficient  wam- 

looomotivee  without  the  sanction  mg  if  you  do.    As  to  the  non- 

of  the  Gh>vemor  General  in  Ck>uncil  liability  of    a  person    innocently 

is  abedntely  unlawful.    As  to  the  dealing  with  dangerous  things  of 

use  of  fire  for  agricultural  purposes,  whose  true  character  he  has  not 

such  as  burning  weeds,  see  Turber-  notice,  see  the  Nitro- Glycerine  ease, 

vil  V.  8Um^,  I  Salk.  13,  and  1  Ld.  Sup.  Ct.  U.  S.,  16  WaU.  626. 
Raym.  and  D.  9. 2,  ad  1.  Aquil.  30,  U)  Dixon  v.  Bell,  6  M.  &  S.  198, 

§  3.  and  Bigelow,  L.  C.  668,  which  goes 

(r)  Madras  B.  Co.   v.   ZamindAr  even  further. 
P.  P  P 
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7.  A.  is  a  dealer  in  dmgB.  By  the  negligence  of  A.'8  semuLt  a  jar  of 
extract  of  beUadonna  is  labelled  as  extract  of  dandelion,  and  sold  on  A.'b 
behalf  to  B.,  a  retail  draggist.  B.,  in  good  faith,  leeella  part  of  it  as 
extract  of  dandelion  to  C,  a  oostomer,  who  by  taking  it  ia  made  dange- 
rouflly  HL    A.  has  wronged  0.  («). 

Liability        69.  (1)  A  person  possessed  of — 
pi^adP*  (a)  any  immoveable  property : 

property.        ^^  ^^^  building  OT  structure  intended  for  human  oooa- 

pation  or  use : 

(o)  Any  oarriage  or  vessel  intended  for  the  oonveyanoe 

of  human  beings,  or  of  goods  whioh  are  to  be 

handled  in  that  carriage  or  vessel  {x) : 

is  in  this  and  the  next  following  section  called  an  oooupier. 

(2)  An  occupier  must,  keep  the  property  occupied  by  him 
in  reasonably  safe  condition  and  repair  as  regards — 

(a)  persons  using  that  property  as  of  light : 

(b)  persons  being  or  passing  near  that  property  as  of 

right: 

and  is  liable  as  for  negligence  to  any  such  person  who  is 
injured  by  want  of  such  condition  and  repair  (t/). 

(3)  A  person  who  has  delivered  out  of  his  possession  to 
be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  his  business  any  such 
carriage  or  vessel  as  in  this  section  mentioned  continues 
responsible  during  such  employment  for  any  want  of 
reasonably  safe  condition  and  repair  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  his  parting  with  the  possession. 

Explanation.^^ThQ  existence  of  a  defect  which  the  usual 
care  and  skill  of  competent  persons  could  not  have  dis- 
covered or  prevented  (in  this  section  called  a  latent  defect) 

(tt)  ThofiuuT.  WinehesUr^  6N.  T.  gested  by  EUioi  ▼.  HaU^  15  Q.  B. 

897,  Bigelow,  L.  G.  602.    See  this  D.  316. 
case  discussed  p.  439,  above.  (y)  Most  of  theprerioiisantfaori- 

{x)  See  JPbulkea  y.  Metrop.  DUt.  ties  are  collected  and  discossed  m 

JS.  Co.,  6  C.  P.  D.  157,  especially  Indermaur  ▼.  Domer,  L.  B.  1  C.  P. 

the  judgment  of  Thesiger  L.  J.  274  (in  Ex.  Gh.  2  0.  P.  811). 
The  words  now  inserted  are  sag- 
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ifl  not  a  want  of  reasonably  safe  condition  and  repair,  but 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  occupier  to  show  that  the 
defect  which  caused  an  injury  was  latent. 

(4)  Safe  condition  includes  careful  management. 

(5)  Persons  using  property  as  of  right  include — 

(a)  servants  (z)  or  other  persons  being  or  coming  thereon 

in  performance  of  a  contract  with  the  occupier ; 

(b)  persons  being  or  coming  thereon  by  the  occupier's 

invitation  or  with  his  consent  on  any  lawful 
business. 

Ulustratiom. 

1.  A.  18  a  merohant  in  Bombay.  His  office  is  approached  by  a  passage, 
forming  part  of  the  premises  occapied  by  him,  in  which  there  is  a  trap- 
door. At  a  time  when  the  trapdoor  is  left  open,  and  not  properly  guarded 
or  lighted,  B.,  a  costomer  of  A.,  comes  to  the  office  on  business,  and  falls 
through  the  trapdoor  and  is  injured.    A.  has  wronged  B.  (a). 

2.  A.  digs  a  pit  on  his  own  land  dose  to  a  highway,  and  does  not  fence 
it  off,  light  the  place  after  dark,  or  take  any  other  precaution  for  the 
safety  of  persons  using  the  highway.  B.,  lawfully  walking  on  the  high- 
way after  dark,  falls  into  the  pit  and  is  injured.    A.  has  wronged  B.  (h). 

3.  A.,  the  owner  of  a  road  subject  to  rights  of  way,  puts  a  heap  of 
building  materials  on  the  road,  and  leayee  them  at  night  unwatched  and 
unlighted.  B.,  a  person  entitled  to  use  the  road,  driyes  along  the  road 
after  dark,  his  carriage  runs  against  the  heap,  and  his  horse  and  carriage 
are  damaged.    A.  has  wronged  B.  {e) . 

4.  The  X.  company  are  possessed  of  a  dock,  in  which  for  payment  from 
shipowners  they  provide  accommodation  for  ships,  including  gangways 
between  ships  in  dock  and  the  shore,  and  staging  for  the  use  of  workmen 
employed  about  ships  in  the  dock.  A.  is  a  person  haying  lawful  busi- 
ness on  one  of  the  ships  in  the  dock ;  to  reach  the  ship  he  walks  on  one 
of  the  g^angways  proyided  by  the  X.  company.  The  X.  coinpany*s  ser- 
yants  haying  placed  the  g^gway  in  an  unsafe  position,  it  giyes  way 
under  A.,  and  he  falls  into  the  water  and  is  injured.  The  X.  company 
has  wronged  A.    B.  is  a  workman  employed  to  paint  a  ship  in  the  dock. 

(x)  English  common  law  anthori-  to  be  so. 

ties  incline  to  the  yiew  that  a  ser-  (a)  Chapman  y.  BothweU,  E.  B.  k 

yant  injured  by  the  defective  state  E.  168,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  315  (treated 

of  tiie  place  where  he  is  employed  by  the  Court  as  a  very  plain  case), 

can  hold  the  master  liable  only  for  (6)  Bame9  y.  Ward^  9  0.  B.  302, 

personal  negligence.    I  am  not  sure  19  Ij.  J.  G.  P.  196. 

tiiat  even  the  Ihnployers'  Liability  (e)  Corby  y.  Hill,  4  G.  B.  N.  S. 

Act  puts  him  on  the  same  footing  556,  27  L.  J.  G.  P.  818. 
as  a  customer,  but  I  think  he  ought 
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He  stands  for  tiiat  purpose  on  a  staging  provided  by  the  X.  oofmpan^j 
which  is  in  fact  unfit  for  such  use  by  the  negligence  of  the  X.  company's 
feeryants  in  not  fitting  it  with  ropes  of  proper  streng^.  One  of  the  ropei 
breaks,  and  B.  falls  into  the  dock  and  is  hnrt.  The  X.  company  has 
wronged  B.  (d), 

6.  A.  is  possessed  of  a  bridge  crossing  a  public  road.  As  B.  is  pass- 
ing along  the  road  under  the  bridge,  a  brick  falls  upon  him  from  the 
brickwork  of  the  bridge  and  injures  him.  There  is  no  specific  proof  of 
the  amount  of  care  used  in  making  or  Tnaintaining  the  bridg^.  Unless 
A.  proves  that  the  fall  of  the  brick  was  due  to  some  cause  consistent  with 
due  care  having  been  used  in  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge,  A.  has 
wronged  B.  (0). 

6.  A.  is  possessed  of  a  lamp  which  is  affixed  to  the  wall  of  his  house 
and  projects  over  a  public  street.  The  fastenings  of  the  lamp,  being  ont 
of  repair,  give  way,  and  the  lamp  falls  on  B.,  a  foot-passenger  in  the 
street,  and  injures  him.  A.  must  make  compensation  to  B.,  even  if  A 
has  employed  a  person  whom  he  reasonably  believed  to  be  competent  to 
keep  the  lamp  in  repair  (/). 

70.  Where  a  person  uses  or  comes  on  any  property  "with 
the  ooGupier's  permission,  but  not  as  of  right,  the  oocupier 
of  that  property  is  Kable  for  harm  suffered  by  the  first- 
mentioned  person  from  a  defect  in  the  condition  or  repair 
of  that  property  only  if  the  defect  is  such  as  to  oonstitate 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  occupier  a  danger  not  disooyerable 
by  a  person  using  ordinary  care  (^). 


{df  Smith  V.  London  ^  St.  Katha- 
fine  Docks  Co.,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  326. 
Of.  Francis  v.  Coekrell,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B. 
501  (Ex.  Gh.)y  where,  however,  tiie 
duty  was  also  put  on  the  ground  of 
contract;  Heaven  v.  Fen^r^  11  Q. 
B.  Div.  603. 

{«)  Kearney  v.  L.  J9.  #  S.  C.  R, 
Co.,  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  769 ; 
cp.  Byrne  v.  BoadU,  2  H.  &  0.  722, 
33L.  J.Ez.  I3,andinBigelowL.G., 
where  it  is  said  that  '*it  is  the  duty 
of  persons  who  keep  barrels  in  a 
warehouse  to  take  care  that  they 
do  not  roll  oat,''  and  there  was  no 
positive  evidence  that  the  barrel 
was  being  handled  by  servants  of 
the  defendant,  or  being  handled 
carelessly. 

(/)  Tarry  v.  AshUmy  1  Q.  B.  D. 
814. 

(^)  It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  in 


what  respect,  if  any,  a '  'bare  licen- 
see "  is  better  off  thana  trespasser, 
except  that  he  might,  once  snow- 
ing the  oocupier  to  aUow  his  pre- 
sence, be  entitled  to  regard  as 
*  <  invitation  "  this  or  tiiat  indication 
which  could  not  be  presumed  to  be 
meant  for  treBpassers.  And  the 
position  of  a  visitor  or  guest  (in  the 
ordinary  sense,  not  a  paying  guest 
at  an  inn)  is  not  quite  .clear.  It 
does  not  seem  needful,  however,  to 
enter  on  these  quentions.  The  case 
usually  cited  for  the  relation  of  a 
host  and  (gratoitous)  gueei  is 
SoutheoU  V.  Stanley f  1  H.  &N.247, 
26  L.  J.  Ex.  339,  which,  howerer, 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
line  of  reasoning  seems  to  be  that  a 
guest  voluntarily  puts  himself  in 
the  same  plight  as  a  member  of  the 
family,   and  as   such   must  take 
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IllustratUma. 

1.  A.  18  poflseseed  of  land  on  which  there  Ib  an  open  stone  qnarry. 
^ere  is  no  right  of  way  otst  the  land,  bat  people  habitually  pass  and 
repass  over  it  without  interference  from  A.  B.,  arossing  the  land  after 
dsfk,  falls  into  the  qnany  and  is  hurt.    A.  has  not  wronged  B.  (A). 

2.  A.  is  possessed  of  a  yard  in  which  machinery  is  in  motion,  and 
permits  B.  to  use  a  path  across  it  for  B.'s  own  oonyenience.  If  the 
danger  of  approaching  the  machinery  is  apparent  to  a  person  using 
ordinary  care,  A.  is  not  under  any  duty  towards  B.  to  haTe  the  machinery 
fenced  or  guarded  (i). 

3.  A.  is  driving  his  carriage,  and  offers  B.  a  seat  in  it.  B.  enters  the 
carriage,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  carriage  is  upset  by  the  breaking  of 
a  bolt,  and  B.  is  thrown  out  and  hurt.  Unless  A.  knew  the  carriage  to 
be  in  an  unsafe  oonditian,  A.  has  not  wronged  B.  (k)» 


Chaptbb  IX. 

Op  Damages  pob  Civil  Wrongs  (/). 

TL  A  person  who  has  been  wronged  is  entitled  to  recover  Measure 
from  the  wrongdoer  as  damages  suoh  a  sum  as  in  the  ^m 
judgment  of  the  Court  will  fairly  compensate  him  for  the  8^®^- 
harm  or  loss  he  has  sustained. 

72.  Where  specific  property  has  been  wrongfully  dealt  Damages 
with,  the  Court  may  award  damages  equivalent  to  the  to'^1^ 
extent  to  which  the  value  of  that  property  is  diminished,  P^^P®^* 
but  is  not  bound  to  award  as  compensation  the  cost  of 
replacing  the  property  in  its  former  condition. 

things  as  he  finds  them.    It  is  also  736,   31  L.  J.  Ex.  201,  a  rather 

attempted  to  bring  this  under  the  strong  case,  but  for  that  very  rea- 

same  principle  as  the  doctrine  of  son  a  gfood  illustration. 

«  oommon  employment,"  then  in  {k)  Moffatt  y.  Bateman^  L.  R.  3 

great  favour  wiUi    the  Court  of  P.  C.  U5. 

Exchequer.     [See  p.  450  above.]  (l)  These  clauses  on  damages  are 

(A)  HounsellY,  Smyth,  7G.  B.  N.  a  mere  sketch  ;    but  it  may  be  a 

S.  731,  29  L.  J.  0.  P.  203.  question  whether  anything  more 

(f)  Bokh  V.  Smithf  7  H.  &  N.  elaborate  is  desirable. 
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lUmfratimt. 

A.  wrongfollj  digs  out  aud  oarrLes  away  a  qaanHtj  of  earth  from  Z.'a 
land.  Z.  mu^t  toake  oumpt^nnation  to  A.,  but  A.  t^annot  claim  to  fijt  the 
damages  by  what  would  be  the  ccet  of  repliwsiiig'  the  earth  dug-  out  (im), 

Affgmvm-       73 i  In  awarding  damages  for  wrongs  the  Court  may 
mitigation  tave  regard  to  the  knowledge,  intention  and  condiiet  of 
ofdama-    either  or  both  parties j  and  may  increase  or  djudmsh  the 
amount  of  its  award  aooordingly* 

lUi^fraUom, 

1.  A.  haa  defamed  Z.  A.  may  show  in  mlti^tion  of  damages  that 
when  he  made  the  d^^f amatory  etatemoat  he  believed  on  f«aeoiiabI« 
gtt>tmdfl  tbat  it  wa^a  true, 

2.  A,  baa  neg^ligoutly  pidled  down  a  bnilding  on  bin  own  land  to  tho 
damage  of  Z.^a  adjacs^nt  land,  Z.  may  ahow  in  a^gravatfon  of  dama^j^f^ 
that  A.  wished  to  disturb  Z.  in  his  occupation  and  pnrpoieiy  caused  the 
work  to  be  done  in  a  reeMei^  maimer  {n), 

{m)  WhithoM  T,  Ktr$haw^  1&  Q,  {n)  Embkn  t.  Jfytir^,  e  H.   4t  ^. 

1.  Div.  613,  64,  30  L.  J.  Ex.  71. 
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THE  SCHEDULE. 
Acts  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council, 


Tear  and  Chapter. 


Xn.  of  1866   .. 


Xni.  of  1856.... 


XTin.  of  1865  . . 


XV.  of  1877    ... 


Title  or  Short  Title. 


An  Act  to  enable  ezecn- 
tors,  administrators,  or 
repreeentatiyee  to  sue 
am  be  sued  for  certain 
wrongs. 

An  Act  to  proYide  com- 
pensation to  families  for 
toss  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  a  person  caused 
by  actionable  wrong. 

An  Act  for  the  protection 
of  judicial  officers. 

The  Indian  Limitation 
Act,  1877. 


Extent  of  Bepeal. 


The  whole,  as  regards 
causes  of  action  within 
this  Act. 


The  like. 


The  like. 


The  descriptions  of  suits 
numbered  respectiyely 
20,  21,  and  33  in  the 
Second  Schedule  are  to 
be  read,  as  regards  causes 
of  action  within  this  Act, 
as  if  the  Gmi  Wrongs 
Act,  18  ,"  were  subeti- 
tntcid  for  the  references 
to  Acts  xn.  and  XTTT. 
of  1856,  in  those  descrip- 
tions respectiyely  con- 
tained. 


INDEX. 


%*  The  italic  lettera  refer  to  foot-notes;  thus  438  «  means  note  a  on 

page  438. 


Abateiceiit: 

of  nnisanoe,  361. 

whether  applioable  to  nnisanoe  hj  omission,  362. 

nnnecessazy  damage  mnst  be  avoided  in,  868. 

ancient  process  for,  864. 

diiBcnlty  of,  no  ezonse,  369  sqq, 

Aocddbht: 

inevitable,  damage  caused  by,  119. 

inevitable,  119—133. 

American  law  as  to,  120,  122,  123—127. 

inevitable,  English  anthorities  as  to,  127. 

inevitable,  cases  of,  distmguished  from  those  of  volontajy  risk,  149. 

liability-  for,  in  special  cases,  423. 

non-Hability  for,  in  performance  of  daty,  429. 

negligence  when  presumed  from,  431. 

AoT  07  Gkn) :  non-Hability  for,  427. 

Act  ov  Pakt.ta¥knt  : 

when  remedy  onder  ezolnsive,  176. 
damage  mnst  be  within  mischief  of,  177. 

AonoN: 

fonns  of,  2,  13,  14. 

causes  of,  in  contract  or  tort,  3,  5. 

on  the  case,  13,  14. 

convicted  felons  and  alien  enemies  cannot  have,  49. 

persona],  effect  of  a  party's  death  on,  54. 

survival  of  cause  of  personal,  exception  in  early  English  law,  66. 

for  injury  per  quod  tervitium  amiait,  67,  206,  207. 

for  injury  per  quod  eoneortium  amisitf  205. 

for  wrongs  to  property,  when  it  survives  for  or  against  executors,  59. 

cause  of,  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  61. 

against  viceroy  or  colonial  governor,  100. 
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right  of,  for  damage  in  exeoatibon  of  aathorized  wozIcb,  114,  119. 
caufle  of,  when  it  arises,  167. 

single  or  severable,  173. 
for  breach  of  statntory  dntj,  176. 
against  joint  wrong-doers,  exhausted  bj  judgment  against  any, 

178. 
when  wrong  amounts  to  felony,  180. 
local  or  transitory,  184. 

malicious  bringing  of,  whether  it  can  be  a  tort,  278. 
early  theory  of  causes  of,  467. 
on  the  case,  development  of,  468. 
causes  of,  their  modem  dassifioation,  469. 
form  of,  duty  not  varied  by,  464. 
concurrent  causes  of,  in  contract  and  tort,  467. 
concurrent  causes  of,  against  different  parties,  471. 
history  of  forms  of,  497. 
real,  when  abolished,  2. 

former  writ  of  right,  13. 

replaced  by  action  of  ejectment,  162  a. 

Aois :  voluntary,  liability  for  accidental  consequences  of,  122, 125,  131. 

AoisovStaib:  98. 

Ajoasjam :  rule  of,  where  both  ships  in  fault,  412. 

Agent: 

implied  warranty  of  authority  by,  58/. 

liability  of  principal  for  authorized  or  ratified  acts  of,  68. 

when  entitled  to  indemnity,  179. 

liability  of  person  awsumiug  authority  as,  262,  263. 

misrepresentations  by,  270. 

false  representations  made  by  or  through,  270,  271. 

how  far  corporation  can  be  liable  for  deceit  of,  272. 

implied  warranty  of  authority  of,  470. 

AaBsmoDiT :  unlawful,  cause  of  action  oonneoted  with,  161. 

AzB :  no  spedfio  right  to  access  of,  357. 

AuBN  Emonr :  cannot  sue,  49. 

AjoonncBiiT :  of  statement  of  claim,  169  «. 

A]CBBiaAirLA.w: 

as  to  liability  of  oorporations,  53. 

as  to  want  of  ordinary  care,  40/. 

gives  compensation  for  damage  by  death,  64. 

as  to  liability  of  master  for  acts  of  servant,  70. 

doctrine  of  a  oonmion  employment  in,  89. 
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AmBiaur  Lk-W'—eimiinued. 

emplojen'  liability  in,  96. 

as  to  jadioial  aote,  oonesponds  with  English,  105. 

as  to  inevitable  aooident  being  no  ground  of  liability,  120  sqq. 

as  to  deceit,  266. 

on  aoddents  dnzing  Sunday  trayelling,  161. 

as  to  negligence,  383  d,  396. 

as  to  oontributoiy  negligence,  414  ti,  418. 

as  to  slander  of  title,  274,  275. 

as  to  malicious  wrongs,  282. 

as  to  waste,  301,  302  q. 

Lumldjf  ▼.  Offe  followed  in,  483. 

as  to  parol  licences,  326. 

as  to  causing  breach  of  contract,  484. 

as  to  rights  of  recei?er  of  telegram,  485. 

AjrncAui: 

killing  of,  in  defence  of  property,  156,  «,  t. 

trespasses  by,  157. 

misohievoas,  responsibility  for,  433. 

Arwitiutioh  :  how  death  of  party  before  award  affects  oanse  of  action, 
55. 

ABBZTBiZOB :  not  liable  for  errors  in  judgment,  105. 

Abbmt  :  when  justified,  199. 
AndttelxFammMaan, 

Abpobsatioh  :  298. 

AauuLT: 

when  not  justified  by  consent,  144. 

acts  for  benefit  of  person  who  cannot  consent,  154. 

what  is,  192. 

acts  not  amounting  to,  196. 

words  cannot  be,  195. 

justification  by  consent,  195. 

self-defence^  156, 196. 

when  action  barred  by  summary  process,  197. 

Abbbs  :  following  property  or  its  value  into  wrong-doer's,  64. 

Asbummut: 

action  of,  its  relation  to  negligence,  375. 
development  of,  from  general  action  on  the  case,  461. 
implied,  where  tort  waived,  470. 

AvBBAOB :  general  law  of,  154. 
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JQfltifloation  of,  in  re-deliTevy  to  bailor,  810. 
ozoeBsiye  acts  of,  when  ooiiTenion,  811. 
bailme&t  orer  }jy,  818. 

Balloov  :  traspaflB  by,  34  m,  206. 

BlSZBUPTOT : 

no  dutj  to  proaecote  upon  trastee  in,  182. 
debt  diBGharged  by,  in  American  law,  187. 
impntation  of,  to  tradesman,  actionable,  223. 
malicionfl  prooeedingB  in,  279. 

rericdng,  powers  of,  101. 
slander  of,  222. 

Afi4  tee  CounoL. 

Butbby:  what  is,  101. 

And  tee  AaBAxna. 

BBXiznro  Doobs  :  wben  justified,  382. 

BuiLDINCKI : 

duty  of  keeping  in  safe  oondition,  442. 
falling  into  street,  449. 


slander  on,  injunction  to  restrain,  171. 
slander  of  a  man  in  the  way  of  his,  221  egq, 
words  indirectly  causing  damage  in,  228. 


CAUim's  Act  (Lobd)  366/. 

Gixpbsll's  Act  (Lobd),  9  ft  10  Vict.  c.  93 : 
what  reLatiyes  may  reooyer  under,  61  p. 
claim  under,  does  not  lie  in  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  61  p. 
construction  of,  61. 

what  damages  may  be  reooyered  under,  61. 
cause  of  action  under,  not  cimiulatiye,  68. 

Gaicfbxll's  Act  (Lobd),  6  ft  7  Vict.  c.  96 : 

as  to  pleading  apology,  ftc,  in  action  for  defamation,  246. 

Canal  :  escape  of  water  from,  429. 

GAFAdrr :  personal,  with  reepect  to  torts,  48  sqq. 

Cabbxaqb  :  responsibilities  of  owner  of,  446,  448,  456. 

Caxbibb  :  common,  duty  of,  463,  473. 

Casb  :  action  on  the,  deyelopment  of,  468. 


J 
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Cattle: 

trespaaB  by,  297. 

liability  for  treBpass  by,  432. 

bitten  hy  dog,  no  teienter  need  be  preyed,  434. 

right  of  owners  of,  to  safe  condition  of  market-plaoe,  447. 

Oaubb: 

immediate  or  proximate,  26,  28,  36. 
reasonable  and  probable,  for  imprisonment,  202. 
proximate,  inlaw  of  negligence,  395,  400,  403  tqq. 
of  action.    See  Aotxon. 

Oaxttion  :  consummate,  required  with  dangerous  instrument,  45. 

CHZLDBXir:    when  depriyed  of  remedy  by  contributory  negligence  of 
parent,  &c.,  409. 

Givn.  Fbogebdih<»  :  malicious  bringing  of,  whether  a  tort,  278. 

Glbbotxak  :  complaint  to,  regarding  curate,  241. 

Club: 

quasi- judicial  power  of  committee,  109. 

cases  on  expulsion  from,  110  <,  t. 

chance  of  being  elected  to,  no  legal  loss,  219. 

OomnoAXXON :  of  law  of  dyil  wrongs  in  India,  617. 

GoLLBQB :  quasi- judicial  powers  of,  109. 

CoLUBiON :  between  ships,  412. 

And  tee  Nsglioisnob,  Bazlwat. 

CoLONUL  Gk>ysBincxNT :  liable  for  management  of  public  harbour,  64. 

CoLOiiZAL  Lboiblatubb  :  control  of,  oyer  its  own  members,  108  p. 

GoLQHT :  goyemor  of,  liable  in  courts  of  colony  for  debt,  101. 

GoxiTT :  rule  of,  as  to  suits  affecting  foreign  soyereigns  and  states,  101. 

CcfMMBxr: 

fair,  not  actionable,  230. 
what  is  open  to,  232. 

Comiov :  no  distress  by  commaners  inter  ee,  334. 

«  ComcoN  Exflotiont:  " 
the  doctrine  of,  89. 
what  is,  91. 

relatiye  rank  of  seryaats  immaterial,  91. 
no  defence  for  master  under  Employers*  Liability  Act,  606  /. 

CoxxoN  Riobtb:  immunity  in  exercise  of,  133. 
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GoMKomB: 

any  one  can  sue  for  injnxy,  356. 

may  pull  down  hoow  on  common  after  notice,  861. 

may  poll  down  fence  withoat  notice,  362. 

CoMXumcAXiov :  what  is  privileged,  237,  239,  241. 

Gomdpavt: 

fraud  of  direotors,  85. 

remedy  of  ahaxeholder  against,  for  frand,  86. 

remoral  of  director,  110  «. 

false  statements  in  prospectus  of,  262,  264. 

representations  in  prospectus  of ,  266. 

malicious  proceedings  to  wind  up,  279. 

CkncpERBAXXOir :  statutory,  for  damage  done  by  authorized  woiioB,  114. 

GOMFXIITIOV: 

in  business  or  trade,  no  wrong,  133,  136. 

as  to  malice  in  connection  with,  where  acts  lawful,  141  e,  a. 

combination  in  trade  to  ezdnsion  of,  may  not  be  wrong,  283. 

CoHSKHT :  effect  of,  in  justifying  force,  143,  148. 
And  Me  LiOBircB. 

GonsaQTTZvoBS: 

liability  for,  26. 

near  or  remote,  27,  32,  45. 

**  natural  and  probable,"  28,  31,  36,  40,  223. 

liability  of  wilful  wrong-doer  for,  31,  43. 

supposed  limitation  of  liability  to  "  legal  and  natural,''  481. 

Coubfquot: 

whether  a  substantire  wrong,  281. 

how  far  trade-combination  to  exclusion  of  other  traders  is  a,  283 

Gonbtablb: 

must  produce  warrant,  106. 
is  liable  for  mistake  of  fact,  107. 
statutory  protection  of,  106,  189. 
powers  of,  to  arrest  on  suspicion,  199. 
protection  of,  in  cases  of  forcible  entry,  333. 

«  CONBUIOCAIB  ClSB :  " 

cannot  always  avoid  accident,  120. 
requirement  of ,  126. 

CoNTAOZOTTB  DiSBASB :  imputation  of,  221. 

Goutbiot: 

actions  of,  as  opposed  to  tort,  2,  6,  16. 

right  of  action  upon,  not  extended  by  changing  form,  49. 
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Goimuoir — continued, 

law  of,  oomplioated  with  that  of  tort  in  proyinoe  of  deceit^  248. 

malioiouB  mterferenoe  with,  285. 

effect  of,  on  title  to  property,  288. 

overlaps  with  tort  in  law  of  negligenoe,  875. 

effeot  of,  on  negligence^  383. 

relationB  of,  to  tort,  457  tqq. 

negligenoe  in  performing,  how  far  a  tort,  462,  465. 

breach  of  dnty  foonded  on,  464. 

rights  arising  from,  not  affected  bj  suing  in  case,  465. 

where  action  of  tort  lies  notwithstanding  existence  of  donbt  as  to, 

467. 
implied  in  law,  as  altematiye  of  tort,  469. 
with  one  party,  oompatible  with  actionable  breach  of  dnty  in  same 

matter  by  another,  471. 
breach  of,  whether  third  party  can  sae  for  an  act  which  is,  474. 
with  seryant,  effect  of,  on  master's  rights,  474. 
stranger  to,  cannot  soe  for  damage  consequential  on  mere  breach 

of,  477. 
breach  of,  cononrring  with  delict  in  Boman  law,  478. 
causing  breach  of,  nnder  what  conditions  a  tort,  479. 
existence  or  non-existence  of,  as  affecting  position  of  third  parties, 

490. 
measure  of  damages  in,  as  compared  with  tort,  491. 
to  mazry,  exceptional  features  of,  498. 

CONTBAOTOB : 

independent,  responsibility  of  occupier  for  acts  and  defaults  of,  442. 
independent,  duties  extending  to  acts  of,  446/,  452. 

GoKTBiBinxozr :  between  wrong-doers,  178. 

CONTBIBUTOBT  NlBailOXNOB : 

not  punishable  as  a  poeitiye  wrong,  160. 

plaintiff  is  not  bound  to  negatiye,  383. 

what  it  is,  395. 

proper  direction  to  jury,  396. 

rule  of,  founded  in  public  utility,  397. 

true  ground  of,  << proximate"  or  <*deoisiye"  oause^  401,  408-^ 
405,  407. 

self -created  disability  to  avoid  consequences  of  another's  negli- 
gence, 401. 

illustrations,  402. 

as  to  damages  in,  404,  405. 

of  third  persons,  effect  of,  405,  407,  482. 

negligent  acts  simultaneous  or  sucoeesiye,  405. 

doctrine  of  *'  identification"  now  not  law,  406,  411. 

accidents  to  children  in  custody  of  adult  or  unattended,  409,  410. 
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OoiriBiBirroBT  NsoLXOSNOB—^on^tnuA^. 

unknown  in  Admiralty  jniiadiction,  412. 
separation  of  law  and  fact  in  United  States,  418. 
in  Boman  law,  514. 
And  ue  NaauaBNOB. 

OoRTBBaxoir : 

what  is,  303. 

distmguiahed  from  injury  to  reyersionary  interest,  304. 

meaning  of,  extended,  305. 

acts  in  good  faith  may  be,  305. 

refusal  as  eyidenoe  of,  306. 

mere  daim  of  title  or  collateral  breach  of  oontract  is  not,  307,  308. 

qu.  as  to  dealings  under  apparent  authority,  308,  309. 

by  bailees,  310. 

distinction  between  yarieties  of,  and  cases  of  injury  without  con- 

yersion,  313,  314. 
by  estoppel,  314. 

GavnoT :  cannot  sue,  49. 

CkiFTBiOBT :  principle  of  dander  of  title  extended  to,  274. 

COBPOBATXON : 

liability  of,  for  wrongs,  53. 

responsibility  for  performance  of  public  duties,  53. 

liable  for  trespass,  53  p, 

may  be  liable  for  fraud,  &c.,  of  its  agents,  84  py  85. 

liability  of,  for  fraud  of  agent,  272. 

whether  action  for  malidous  prosecution  will  lie  against,  278. 

cannot  commit  maintenance,  semble,  286/. 

Costs: 

relation  of,  to  damages,  166  /. 
present  procedure  as  to,  166  n. 
presumed  to  be  indemnity  to  successful  defendant,  278. 

CouNSBL :  immunity  of  words  spoken  by,  236. 

CoTJiiTT  CoxTBS :  statutory  distinction  of  actions  in,  466,  504. 

CoimTT  OoxTBT  JuDOB :  powers  of,  103. 

Coxtbt: 

priyilege  of  statements  made  in,  236. 
control  of,  oyer  jury,  246. 

OouBT  Ain>  JUBT  : 

functions  of,  in  cases  of  negligence,  385,  386. 

usual  and  proper  direction  as  to  contributory  negUgenoe,  396. 
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Oovbt-Mabxial  : 

proteotion  of  members  of,  104. 

iHiether  action  lies  for  bringing  one  before,  without  probable 
canse,  107. 

Obdcb  :  oral  imputation  of,  when  actionable,  219. 

Gbhohal  Gonvbbsaxion  :  former  action  of,  206. 

Gbhohal  Law  : 

attempted  personal  offences,  29  tn. 

what  is  immediate  cause  of  death  in,  36. 

individuals  bound  to  enforce,  105,  182  r. 

forfeiture  of  deodand,  121,  122. 

as  to  self-defence,  166. 

conyersion  necessary  for  larceny,  304. 

distinction  of  receiving  from  theft  in,  319. 

as  to  asportation,  332. 

prosecution  for  public  nuisance,  344  sqq, 

Gbitiqibic:  limits  of  allowable,  230,  232. 

Culpa: 

equivalence  of  culpa  lata  to  doltis,  263,  378. 
licensor  not  liable  to  gratuitous  licensee  for,  465. 

Cubtodt:  distinguished  horn  possession,  291. 

GuBTOM :  loss  of,  no  right  of  action  for,  136,  139. 

CuBTOX  07  THB  RxALic  .*  meaning  of,  464,  466. 

Cubtoickb:  right  of,  to  safe  condition  of  buildings,  &c.,  444. 


Daicaob: 

relation  of,  to  wrongful  act,  19. 

for  "nervous  or  mental  shook,"  whether  too  remote,  46. 

unavoidable,  no  action  for,  115. 

effect  of,  as  regards  limitation,  188. 

special,  in  law  of  slander,  what,  217. 

special,  involves  definite  temporal  loss,  218. 

actual,  unnecessary  to  constitute  trespass,  295. 

particular,  in  action  for  public  nuisance,  346. 

not  when  private  right  infringed,  366. 

special,  procuring  breach  of  contract  actionable  only  with,  480, 481. 

remoteness  of,  27,  85  iqq,,  481. 

Damaxob: 

measure  of,  27. 

nominal,  ordinary,  or  exemplary,  165. 
carrying  costs,  166  I,  m,  n. 
P.  Q  Q 
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nommal,  as  test  of  absolute  right,  166. 

when  damage  gist  of  aotioii|  167. 

ordinary,  measure  of,  169. 

exemplary,  170. 

for  false  imprisonment,  170. 

mitigated,  172. 

only  once  g^ven  for  same  cause  of  action,  173. 

for  false  representation,  175. 

measure  of,  in  action  for  inducing  plaantifl  by  false  statements  to 

take  shares  in  company,  175  s. 
in  actions  for  seduction,  207. 

mitigation  of,  by  apology,  in  action  for  slander  or  libel,  246. 
in  action  for  trover,  307. 
relation  of  costs  to,  341. 
for  nuisance,  364. 
to  what  date  assessed,  365,  369. 
in  contributory  negligence,  404,  405. 
measure  of,  in  contract  and  tort,  491. 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  172,  493. 

DUCMTTIC  SiNZ  IlOUBIA,  22,  134. 

Danoxb: 

going  to,  149. 

imminent,  duty  of  person  repelling,  156,  157. 

position  of,  one  knowing,  160. 

diligence  proportioned  to,  393. 

concealed,  to  bare  licensee,  453. 

Ucensor,  Uable  for,  454. 

DiirosBOUS  Thutos  :  strict  responsibility  in  dealing  with,  421,  428,  434, 
437,  440,  441. 

Dbith: 

of  party,  effect  of,  on  rights  of  action,  54. 

of  human  being,  said  to  be  nerer  cause  of  action  at  common  law, 
67. 

Dbobit: 

action  of,  damage  must  be  shown,  168. 

may  g^ye  innocent  agent  claim  for  indemnity,  179/. 

what,  247. 

conditions  of  right  to  sue  for,  260. 

must  include  falsehood  in  fact,  251. 

knowledge  of  untruth  or  culpable  ignorance,  261. 
no  cause  of  action  without  both  fraud  and  actual  damage,  251. 
may  include  misstatement  of  law,  253. 
by  garbling,  254. 
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Dbobit — eofUinued, 

statement  beliered  by  maker  at  the  time  is  not,  264,  265. 

groimd  of  belief  looked  to  as  test  of  its  reality,  265. 

American  law  as  to,  256. 

effect  of  snbseqaent  disooTery  of  untruth,  267. 

reckless  assertion,  259. 

breaoh  of  special  duty,  269. 

intention  as  element  of,  261. 

by  public  representations,  262,  263. 

as  regards  prospectus  of  new  company,  264. 

statement  not  relied  on  is  not,  265. 

effect  of  plaintiff's  means  of  knowledge,  266. 

as  to  reliance  on  ambiguous  statements,  267. 

effect  of  misrepresentation  by  or  through  agent,  270 — 273. 

action  of,  against  falsifier  of  telegram,  484  aqq, 

Dbfaxatzon  : 

damages  in  action  of,  166. 

special  damage,  168. 

gross,  damages  for,  171. 

in  general,  214  sqq. 

spiritual,  220  s, 

of  one  in  his  business,  221,  223. 

in  what  sense  '*  malicious,*'  224. 

"publication"  of,  224. 

construction  of  words  as  to  defamatory  meaning,  227. 

by  repetition,  229. 

exception  of  fair  comment,  230. 

justified  by  truth  of  matter,  233. 

immunity  of  speech  in  Parliament,  235. 

words  used  by  judges  and  others  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, 236. 

naval  and  military,  judicial  or  official  proceeding's,  237. 

privileged  communications  generally,  237. 
exception  of  '*  express  malice,"  238. 
what  are  privileged  occasions,  239. 
privilege  of  fair  reports,  242. 
newspaper  reports  of  public  meetings,  244. 
And  iee  Lzbsl,  Slandbb. 

Dbfbot: 

latent,  non-responsibility  for,  448. 

in  structure,  responsibility  of  occupier  for,  449. 

Dbzjotb: 

Roman  law  of,  16 — 18. 

terminology  of,  Austin  on,  18  i. 

qq2 
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Dbtznue,  13|  15,  294. 

nature  of  writ  of,  299. 

DiGBST :  of  Justinian,  ad  legem  AquiUam,  17|  514.    And  see  Lex  Aquilia. 

DnjoENOB : 

liability  even  when  utmost  used,  11. 

amount  of,  required  by  law,  24,  26. 

general  standard  of,  373,  378. 

indudee  competent  skill  where  required,  377,  884. 

due,  raries  as  apparent  risk,  393. 

Disabhitt  :  suspending  statute  of  limitation,  188. 

BiBosEnoN :  where  giyen  by  legislature  must  be  exerdsed  with  regard 
to  other  rights,  117. 

DiBTBBSB  : 

in  general,  334. 

damage  feasant,  334,  340. 

conditions  of,  335. 
for  rent,  how  limited,  339  n. 
liability  for,  340. 
excess  in  distress  damage  feasant,  effect  of,  340. 

Books  :  owner  of,  answerable  for  safety  of  appliances,  445. 

Boo: 

whether  owner  liable  for  mere  trespass  of,  433. 
liability  for  vice  of,  433. 
statutory  protection  against,  434  t, 

BoG-BPBABS :  authorities  on  injuries  by,  156 1. 

BoLXTS,  17,  5b,  247. 

BoicNUB  Fbo  Tekfobb,  73. 

Bbiybb  :  duty  of,  152. 

Bbitebs  :  negligence  of  both,  406. 

Bbtjvken  Man:  authorized  restraint  of ,  112. 

BnsL :  always  unlawful,  145. 

BiniBS: 

absolute,  imposed  by  policy  of  law,  7,  19. 

relation  of  legal  to  moral,  9,  11. 

to  one*8  neighbour,  expanded  in  law  of  torts,  12. 

Bimr: 

to  one's  neighbour,  nowhere  broadly  stated,  21. 
specific  legal  acts  in  breach  of,  23. 
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Dttty — continued, 

of  zeepeGtmg  property,  24. 

of  diligence,  24. 

of  warning,  knowledge  of  risk  as  oppoeed  to,  160. 

statutory,  remedy  for  breach  of,  176. 

breach  of,  in  oourse  of  employment,  action  for,  462. 

HiAffBfM  may  * 

disturbance  of,  analogous  to  trespass,  320,  321. 
licence  cannot  confer,  323,  326. 
of  light,  367. 

EsiTOB :  admitting  publication,  not  bound  to  disclose  actual  author,  227. 

ELBonov: 

to  sue  in  contract  or  tort  for  misfeasance,  462. 
doctrine  of,  seems  not  applicable  when  duties  are  distinct  in  sub- 
stance, 476. 

Emflotxb  :  when  answerable  as  master,  72,  73. 

ElCPLOYBBS'   TiTABn.TTT  AOT,  87,  93. 

text  of,  606  »qq, 

as  regards  *<  volenti  nonJU  i^furia,"  161. 

Explotxbnt: 

what  is  oourse  of,  76. 

public,  of  carriers  and  innkeepers,  463. 

by  relation,  320. 
when  justified,  328,  329. 
fresh,  on  trespasser,  330. 
to  take  distress,  336. 
of  necessity,  336. 

Equitt  : 

remedies  formerly  peculiar  to,  162. 

former  concurrent  jurisdiction  of,  in  cases  of  deceit,  176. 

Ebbob  :  clerical,  responsibility  for,  223,  261,  488. 

Eyidskob: 

of  malice,  246. 

of  conversion,  306. 

of  negligence,  380. 

question  whether  there  is  any  for  court :  inference  from  admitted 

evidence  for  jury,  387. 
of  contributory  negligence,  398. 

EzEounoK :  of  process,  justification  of  trespass  in,  332. 
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HxaouTOBs: 

statutory  rights  of  aotion  by,  for  wrongs  to  testator's  property^  59. 
liability  of,  for  wrongs  of  testator,  69. 

to  restore  property  or  its  Talne,  64. 
whether  not  bound  to  prosecute  for  felony  before  bringing  ciyil 

action,  182. 
cannot  sue  for  personal  injuries  to  testator,  even  on  a  oontracty  494. 

Explosives: 

liability  for  improper  dealing  with,  123,  438. 
liability  for  sending  without  notice,  438. 


Faoiobs  Aoifl: 

ralidity  of  dealings  under,  289. 
good  title  acquired  under,  490. 

Faouioxbb  :  ordinary  use  of,  presumed,  393,  394. 

Faise  IicPBisozaiBirr : 
what  is,  197. 

distinguished  from  malicious  prosecution,  200. 
prosecutor  or  officer  answerable  for,  200. 

Fslosy: 

<<  merger  "  of  trespass  in,  180. 
arrest  for,  justification  of,  199. 
imputation  of,  when  libellous,  219,  221,  234. 

Fehob: 

when  trespass  for  defeotive,  335. 
falling  in  neighbour's  land,  427. 

Febbt: 

refusal  to  carry  passengers  by,  307. 
franchise  of,  321  q, 
nuisance  to,  860. 

FnnB :  in  trespass  under  old  law,  3. 

Fzbb: 

as  justification  for  trespass,  336  sqq. 
negligence  as  to,  378. 
escape  of,  from  railway  engines,  392. 
safe  keeping  of,  435. 
responsibility  for  carrying,  436. 

Febb-abmb: 

accidents  with,  126,  128. 

consummate  caution  required  in  dealing  with,  437. 

Footpath  :  dirersion  of,  creates  duty  to  warn  passengers,  449. 


INDBX. 
FOBOIBLB  ElTEBT : 

statatee  against)  328. 

with  good  title,  whether  Givillj  wrongful,  380. 

Fox-HDSTZNO :  treepafls  in,  not  justified,  338. 

Fbavob  (law of): 

Oonaeil  d'£tat  inquixee  into  "  acta  of  state,"  102. 
role  of,  of  five  years'  presoriptiQn,  187. 

FRATfOHTBB :  mallcious  interference  with  exerdse  of,  285. 

Tulvd: 

of  agent  or  servant,  84. 

of  partners,  86. 

compensation  for,  in  equity,  formerly  by  way  of  restitution,  175. 

concealed,  effect  of,  on  period  of  limitation,  189. 

equitable  jurisdiction  founded  on,  249. 

<<  construotiTe,"  249. 

"lQgal,"260. 

of  agents,  250. 

relation  of,  to  infringement  of  trade-marks,  &c.,  276. 

effect  of,  on  transfer  of  property  or  possession,  288,  289. 

Fbost  :  damage  brought  about  by  extraordinary,  41. 

Gib  :  escape  of,  438. 

Goodwill  :  protection  of  priyileges  analogous  to,  276. 

GovEBNOs:  colonial,  actions  against,  101. 

Gsiar: 

distinguished  from  licence,  323. 

but  may  be  inseparably  connected  with  licence,  324. 

distinction  of  Ucence  from,  326. 

GuiBiiiTT :  misrepresentations  amounting  to,  268. 

Gtjxbi  :  gratuitous,  is  mere  licensee  in  law,  455. 

HZOHWAT : 

justification  for  deviating  from,  336. 
nuisances  by  obstruction  of,  345,  346,  347,  348,  349. 
cattle  straying  off,  433. 
traction  or  steam  engine  on,  436. 

rights  of  persons  using,  to  safe  condition  of  adjacent  property, 
449,  451. 

Hobsb: 

injuries  caused  by,  40. 
trespass  by,  432. 
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HmBlHS  AHD  WXFB : 

actions  by  and  againBt,  49. 

action  of  personal  tort  between,  does  not  lie,  50. 

husband  may  not  now  beat  wife,  112  a. 

action  for  taking  or  enticing  away  wife,  203,  205. 

assanlt  or  erim.  eon.,  206. 

loss  of  oonaortimn  between,  is  special  damage,  219. 
libel  on  bnsband  by  letter  to  wife,  226. 


« InBNTiiiGATiov : "  exploded  doctrine  of,  in  cases  of  negligence,  406 — 
412. 

IxPBiBonxBMT :  does  not  affect  period  of  limitation,  188  p. 

jMFBJBomtxsTf  Falsx: 
damages  for,  170. 

justified  by  local  act  of  indesmity,  183. 
definition  of,  197. 

on  mistalrfln  charge,  followed  by  remand,  201. 
what  is  reasonable  cause  for,  202. 

Inoobpobbal  Riobxs  :  of  property,  violation  of,  320. 

IirDBXHrrr: 

claim  to,  of  agent  who  has  acted  in  good  faith,  179. 
colonial  Act  of,  184. 

« IirDEPENSiDiT  Gohtbaotob:  "  67,  68,  72. 

"LSTDLL,  BbITISU  ! 

dealings  of  East  India  Company  with  natiye  states,  99. 
protection  of  execatiye  and  judicial  officers  in,  107  /,  108. 

IirDiAK  Givn.  Wbonqs  Bill  :  draft  of,  517. 

Infant: 

cannot  be  made  liable  on  contract  by  changing  form  of  action,  47. 

liability  of,  for  torts,  48. 

liable  for  substantive  wrong  though  occasioned  by  contract,  48. 

cannot  take  advantage  of  his  own  fraud,  48. 

whether  liability  limited  to  wrongs  contra  paeem,  50. 

not  made  liable  on  contract  by  suing  in  form  of  tort,  465. 

Injunction  : 

jurisdiction  to  grant,  174. 

interlocutory,  174,  176,  176  q. 

to  restrain  continuing  trespass,  842. 

to  restrain  ntusance,  364,  366. 

on  what  principles  g^ranted,  366. 

not  refused  on  ground  of  difficulty  of  removing  nuisance,  369. 

under  C.  L.  P.  Acts,  162  h. 
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Innxesfeb: 

selling  goods  of  gueet,  312  k. 
oannot  dispate  entry  of  gaeflt,  338. 
dntj  of,  463. 

Ihrb  07  GouBT :  qnasi-jodioial  powers  of,  109. 

InruBNDO :  meaning  and  neoeesitj  of,  227. 

LmBDiODrT,  Daxqikbovb  :  responsibility  of  person  using,  45,  420,  441. 

Inbubanoe  : 

oonstmotion  of  policy  of,  excepting  obTious  risk,  152. 
effect  of,  on  necessity  of  salvage  work,  154  if. 
dnty  in  nature  of,  as  regards  land,  425. 
not  as  reg^ards  persons,  431 . 

Ihtertzon: 

not  material  in  trespass,  9,  12. 
general  relation  of,  to  liability,  28,  29. 
inference  or  presumption  of,  31. 

IlITDCCDATZOV : 

of  servants  and  tenants,  212. 
when  **  picketing"  becomes,  212  ff. 

Invitation  :  rights  of  persons  coming  on  another's  property  by,  443  tqq, 

(<  Invitation  to  Alight"  cases,  386. 

Ibeland  :  lord  lieatenant  exempt  from  actions  in,  for  official  acts,  101. 


Judge: 

protection  of,  in  exercise  of  office,  103. 

of  inferior  court  mast  show  jurisdiction,  103. 

not  liable  for  latent  want  of  jurisdiction,  104. 

allegation  of  malice  will  not  support  action  against,  104. 

must  g^rant  habeas  corpus  even  in  vacation,  104. 

could  not  refuse  to  seal  bill  of  exceptions,  104. 

JuDcnoENT :  against  one  of  several  wrongdoers,  effect  of,  178. 

Judicial  Acts  : 

of  persons  not  judges,  immunity  for,  104. 
distinguished  from  ministerial,  200. 
protection  of,  236. 

Judicial  Pbooeedinos  :  reports  of,  242. 

JuDioiuic  Busnoux,  412. 
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JUBISDIOnON : 

to  grant  injunotions,  174. 
local  limits  of,  183. 

JUBT.     See  GOXTBT  AND  JuBT. 

Jus  TKBxn :  oairnot  justify  trespass  or  oonversioiiy  316. 

JUBTliUfi  OF  THB  PbA.OB  : 

limitatioii  of  actions  against,  189. 
memorial  as  to  conduct  of,  24 1  o. 

JuBnFXGAnoN  Am)  EzcuBB : 

general  grounds  of,  96  eqq, 

of  defamatory  statement  bj  truth,  233. 

bj  licence,  322. 

bj  autborify  of  law,  327. 

for  re-entry  on  land,  327,  330. 

for  retaking  goods,  331. 

under  legal  process,  332. 

for  taking  distress,  334. 

determination  of,  340. 


liABOXTBEBS,  SxATUTB  OF :  action  Under,  207,  211. 

Land: 

acts  done  in  natural  user  of,  not  wrongful,  137. 
artificial  works,  on,  138  «. 

Lasdlobd  and  Tenant  : 

questions  of  waste  between,  303. 
which  liable  for  nuisances,  371. 

Landownebs: 

duty  of,  as  to  escape  of  dangerous  or  noxious  things,  423,  426. 
adjacent,  duties  of,  463. 

Labgent  :  when  trespass  becomes,  331. 

Law  :  misrepresentation  of,  263. 

Leatb  and  Ligenob  : 

defence  of,  143  eqq. 
as  justification  for  assault,  196. 
And  see  TaxmsoE. 

Lessee  :  for  years  holding  over  no  trespasser,  338. 

Lessob  :  must  not  forget  lease,  260. 
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Lxx  AauiuA: 

ruleB  of  liability  imder,  compared  with  Engliah  law,  122  a. 
Digest  on,  compared  with  English  law,  173  L 
B<nzian  law  of,  Uabilitj  imder,  456,  478  «,  614. 

Lxx  FoBi :  regard  to,  in  English  oourta,  183,  184. 

damages  for  treqMUS  on  plaintifTs  paper,  where  no  libel  for  want 

of  publication,  172. 
injunction  to  restrain  pablioation  of,  174. 
what  is  pritnd  facie  libellous,  216. 
what  is  publication,  224. 
construction  of,  227. 
fair  conmient  is  not,  230. 
Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Act,  1888 . .  244. 

And  iee  DsFUunoir. 

LicnoroB: 

to  apply  bodilj  force,  143. 

to  do  bodily  harm,  good  only  with  just  cause,  144. 

obtained  by  fraud,  yoid,  147. 

what,  822. 

revocable  unless  coupled  with  interest,  323. 

may  be  annexed  by  law  to  grant,  823,  324. 

rerocation  of  executed,  having  permanent  results,  324. 

how  given  or  revoked,  326. 

interest  by  way  of  equitable  estoppel  arising  from,  326. 

not  assignable,  326. 

does  not  confer  rights  in  rem,  326. 

Ligbubeb: 

rights  of,  in  use  of  way,  460. 
what  risks  he  must  take,  463. 

LzBN :  distinguished  from  conversion,  312. 

Lianr: 

obstruction  of,  367. 

nature  of  the  right  to,  367. 

what  amounts  to  disturbance  of,  368. 

the  supposed  rule  as  to  angle  of  46°. .  368. 

effect  of  altering  or  enlarging  windows,  369. 

Ldczxation: 

statnteof,  47, 188. 

effect  of  foreign  law  of,  186.  I 

exception  of  concealed  fraud,  189.  i 

where  damage  gist  of  action,  189. 

text  of  statutes  of,  611. 
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LocAUTT :  of  wrongful  acts,  when  material,  183. 
LmrATio:  anthorized  reetramt  of ,  112. 

MAnrrBVAvoB :  actiosu  for,  286. 

Kall  Fbohzbha.  :  no  longer  different  in  reeolt  from  mala  in  u,  23. 

Mauob: 

cases  on,  in  connection  wiUi  competition  in  bnonees,  141  s,  a. 

ambignity  of  the  word,  141  f . 

e£Peot  of,  in  exercise  of  common  right,  142. 

*<  implied,**  meaning  of,  224. 

express,  in  commnnioation  on  priyileged  occasions,  238. 

eyidence  of,  246. 

essential  in  slander  of  title,  274. 

procoring  breach  of  contract  actionable  only  with,  480. 

**  Mauoe  n  Faot  :  '*  51,  238,  246. 

Maucioub  Hindbanoe  :  by  combination  in  trade,  283. 

ICaxjoiotts  Ihjubzbs  :  by  interference  with  lawful  occupation,  &c.,  284. 

Maucioub  PnosBounoN : 

distinguished  from  false  imprisonment,  200. 

whether  action  for,  lies  against  corporation,  278. 

action  for,  for  prosecnting  action  in  name  of  third  person,  280. 

Mandakus:  162  }. 

Habxbt  :  franchise  of,  321  q. 

Habkbt  Oitebt:  title  acquired  in,  289,  490. 

Habkbt-flaob  :  duty  of  person  controlling  stmctuiee  in,  446,  447. 

Mabbiaob  :  breach  of  promise  of,  172,  493. 

Matotwd  Woxax: 

damages  and  costs  reooyered  against,  how  payable,  49. 

can  now  sue  and  be  sued  alone,  49. 

whether  liability  at  common  law  limited  to  wrongs  contra  paetm^  60. 

MATOTm)  Woxmr's  Pbopsbty  Act  : 
effect  of,  4. 
right  of  action  under,  how  limited,  49  t. 

MaSIKB  AlTD  SxBVAin*: 

master  responsible  for  servant's  negUgonce,  20. 

whether  master  can  haye  action  for  loss  of  seryice  when  servant  is 

killed  by  the  injury,  67. 
liability  (rf  master  for  acts  and  defaults  of  servants,  66  tgq. 
rule  as  to  liability  of  master,  69. 
reason  of,  69. 
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Habisb  axd  BssLiAST^continusd. 

temporary  transfer  of  ftervioe,  74. 

ezeoation  of  speoifio  orders,  76, 

liability-  of  master  for  servant's  exoessiye  acts,  80. 

wilful  wrongs,  83. 

fraud,  84. 

forgeiy,  86  q, 
injuries  to  servant  by  fellow  servant,  87. 
master  must  choose  proper  servants,  91. 

furnish  suitable  materials,  91. 
defence  of  servant  by  master,  166  q. 
action  for  beating  servant,  206,  211. 

entioing  away,  207. 
doctrine  of  oonstniotiYe  service,  211. 
memuang  servants,  212. 
master  giving  character,  239. 

warning  by  master  to  fellow- servants  privileged,  241. 
as  passengers  by  railway,  469. 

whether  master  can  sue  for  loss  of  service  by  a  breach  of  contract 
with  servant,  474. 

And  tee  Sebtant. 


impetitia  culpae  adnumeratur,  26. 

in  iure  non  remota  causa  sed  prozima  spectatur,  26. 

a  man  is  presumed  to  intend  the  natural  consequences  of  his 

acts,  30. 
actio  personalis  moritur  cum  persona  64  sqq, 
qui  fadt  per  alium  facit  per  se,  70. 
respondeat  superior,  70. 
sic  utere  tuo  nt  alienum  non  laedas,  97,  113. 
nuUus  videtur  dole  facere  qui  suo  iure  ntitur,  114  e. 
volenti  non  fit  iniuria,  143,  148,  161. 
culpa  lata  dole  aequiparatur,  249. 
adyersus  eztraneoe  vitiosa  possessio  prodesse  solet,  316. 
res  ipsa  loquitur,  461. 

Kkdioal  EnuoATioir :  general  council  of,  powers  of,  over  registered  medical 
practitioners,  109. 

MBxmro :  public,  newspaper  reports  of,  244. 

Mbnaob: 

when  actionable,  196. 
to  servant,  212. 

Mbhtal  OB  NsBYOUS  Shogk  :  damages  for,  whether  too  remote,  46. 

MniTABT  Ck>UBT :  privilege  of,  236. 

MmfiTEB :  of  Baptist  chapel,  removal  of,  110  t. 
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MlSBB?BB8nnEAXI0N : 

of  fact  or  law,  363. 
hy  omusion,  254. 
by  recUfiSB  aasertloii,  259. 

by  breaoh  of  Bpedal  dnty  of  difidLosurey  qu.  whether  deo^t,  259. 
by  negleot  of  special  duty,  260,  261. 
reliance  of  plaintiff  on  defendant,  264. 
oonstniction  of  ambigaotui  statement,  267. 
amounting  to  promise  or  goaianty,  261,  268. 
SeeJyEOEa. 
Mibtakb: 

does  not  excuse  interferenoe  with  property,  10. 
of  sheriff,  in  taking  goods,  833. 

Mobioaoob: 

may  be  g^nilty  of  conYersion,  312. 

forcible  entiy  of,  upon  mortgagee  in  possession,  329. 

Motive  : 

whether  material  in  exercise  of  rights,  141,  142. 
considered  in  aggravation  or  reduction  of  damages,  173. 
when  material  part  of  cause  of  action,  482. 


Naxb: 

no  exdnsiYe  right  to  nse  of,  143. 
of  house,  no  exclnsiye  right  to,  276. 

Natuiul  Jttbtzob  :  most  be  observed  in  exercise  of  quasi- judicial  powers, 
109. 

"Natural  Usbb:*'  of  property,  non-liability  for,  424. 

NAvzoATioir : 

negligence  in,  39,  412,  413. 

requirements  of,  as  limiting  statutoiy  powers,  116. 

Nkobssity: 

as  excuse  for  unskilled  person,  26. 
as  justification  generally,  153. 
"compulsive,"  168. 

destruction  of  property  justified  by,  153. 
trespasses  justified  by,  164,  336. 

NsauaENOB : 

liability  for,  10. 

equivalent  to  culpa,  17. 

liability  for,  depends  on  probability  of  consequence,  36. 

contributoiy,  129  ^ 

question  of,  excluded  when  a  risk  is  voluntarily  taken,  149. 

knowledge  of  risk  opposed  to  duty  of  warning,  150. 
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aggravated  by  reckleaaneas,  171. 

aa  grotmd  of  action  against  servant  for  conversion^  310  a. 

general  notion  of,  373. 

concurrence  of  Habilily  ex  eantraetu  and  ex  delicto^  376. 

Alderson's  definition  of,  376. 

failure  in  average  prudence  is,  878. 

evidence  of,  380. 

burden  of  proof  on  plaintifE,  381. 

how  affected  by  contract,  383. 

when  presumed,  384. 

principlee  illustrated  by  railway  oases,  886. 

And  tee  Railway. 
duties  of  judge  and  jury,  387. 

And  tee  Ck>irrBiBT7T0BT  NaaxjasNOB. 
due  care  varies  as  apparent  risk,  393. 
notice  of  special  danger  through  personal  infirmity,  396. 
of  independent  persons  may  be  joint  wrong,  408. 
as  to  action  under  difficulty  caused  by  anotiier's  negUgenoe,  413. 
one  is  not  bound  to  anticipate  another's,  414. 
choice  of  risks  caused  by  another's,  416. 
presumption  of,  in  cases  of  unexplained  accident,  460. 
liability  for,  concurrent  with  anotiier  party's  liability  on  contract, 

471. 
general  doctrine  of,  not  applicable  to  statements,  486,  488. 

Newbfapeb  : 

vendor  of,  not  liable  for  libel,  226. 
volunteered  reports  to,  244. 
Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Act,  1888 . .  244. 
special  procedure  in  action  for  Ubel,  246. 

Nbw  Trial  :  for  ezoeasive  or  inadequate  damages,  166. 
And  see  Gottbt  and  Jubt. 

Notiob: 

efPect  of,  on  liability  for  negligence,  377. 

judicial,  of  common  facts,  386. 

of  special  risks,  393,  396. 

of  special  circumstances,  as  affecting  measure  of  damages,  492. 

Nttisanob: 

when  justified  by  statutory  authority,  117,  119. 
public  or  private,  344. 
particular  damage  from  public,  346. 
private,  348. 
affecting  ownership,  849. 
easements,  360. 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  360. 
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NTjiBAJKaE—emiinued. 

what  amomit  of  injury  amounts  to,  361. 

doclnne  of  ''conung  to  nniaanoe'*  abrogated,  352. 

acts  in  themseLyes  uBefnl  and  in  oonyeniont  plaoes  maj  be,  356. 

miBoellaneoafl  foims  of,  354. 

bj  use  of  property  for  nnosoal  pnrpoee,  366. 

by  injury  oonunon  to  many  penons,  356. 

by  obstraction  of  light,  357. 

And  u$  Ijsasn:. 
to  market  or  ferry,  360. 
remedies  for,  361. 
abatement  of,  361. 

notioe  beforo  abatement,  when  required,  362. 
duties  of  person  abating,  363. 
damages,  364. 
injunction,  366. 

when  reversioner  can  sue  for,  370. 
when  occupier  or  landlord  liable  for,  371. 
liabilities  of  lessor  and  lessee  for,  371/. 
when  yendor  or  purchaser  liable,  372. 
whether  a  single  accident  can  be,  425  t. 

Obuoatior  : 

tx  delicto  in  Roman  law,  16. 

guati  ex  delicto^  18. 

and  ownership,  479. 
Ofkob:  judicial  or  ministerial,  111. 

Qvfzgebb: 

public,  acts  of,  105. 

excess  of  aulhority  by,  106. 

naval  and  military,  acts  of,  107. 

subordinate,  to  what  extent  protected,  107. 

commanding,  liability  of,  for  accident,  126. 

liability  of,  for  malicious  misconduct,  285. 
OxuBiOK :  of  legal  duty,  liability  for,  23. 

Pibbnt:  authority  of.  111. 

Pabuaioiit  : 

disciplinary  orders  of  House  of  Commons  not  examinable,  108.  ! 

may  give  a  governing  body  absolute  powers,  109. 

position  of  presiding  and  returning  officers  at  election  for.  111. 

protection  of  words  spoken  in,  285. 

proceedings  of  Committee,  236. 

publication  of  papers  and  proceedings,  242. 
fair  reports  of  debates  in,  242. 
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Pabtnxb: 

liabilitj  of,  for  oo-partner'a  fraud,  86. 
to  servant  of  fiim,  93. 

expulsion  of ,  110. 
Passsnoeb  :  rights  of  person  accepted  as,  468,  462,  472. 

Patext  Bzobxb  : 

principle  of  slander  of  title  extended  to,  274. 

relation  of,  to  possession,  321. 
TxaaoLLTiOK :  underground,  no  cause  of  action  for,  137  tqq. 
PKBaoR :  wrongs  to  the,  7.    See  Asbaitlt. 
PKBaoiirAL  AonoN :  daasiflcation  of  forms  of,  497. 
TxaaovAL  Ebxaxb  :  damaged  by  personal  injury,  no  cause  of  action,  60. 
*<FZOEBXZNO,'*  212^. 

Fios: 

may  be  cattle  by  statute,  41 1  m,  434  u. 

ayerage  obstinacy  of,  411  n. 
PtAiOTiFF :  a  wrongdoer,  may  still  recover,  169. 
Flsdgsb  :  abuse  of  authority  by,  when  conversion,  311. 
PoiBOR  :  responsibility  of  persons  dealing  with,  439. 
PosBBBSxoir: 

more  regarded  than  ownership  in  the  early  law,  290. 

right  to,  commonly  called  property,  292. 

distinguished  from  custody,  292  A. 

relation  of  trespass  to,  293. 

constructive,  294  j&. 

right  to  immediate,  plaintiff  in  trover  must  have,  304. 

without  title,  protected  against  strangers,  316. 

why  protected  by  law,  317. 

derivative,  318. 

of  receiver  or  taker  from  trespasser,  319. 

restitution  of,  after  forcible  entry,  829. 

taken  by  trespass,  when  complete,  380,  331. 

owner  not  in,  how  far  liable,  456. 

obtaining  of,  by  trick,  490. 
Posi-GASD :  sending  defamatory  matter  on,  245. 
PouKD :  feeding  animals  in,  336. 
Fbxsobifzion  Aot  :  effect  of,  on  right  to  light,  357. 

PSOraiFAL  JLRD  AaENT: 

when  principal  must  indenmify  agent,  179. 
liability  of  principal  for  fraud  of  agent,  270. 
where  principal  is  a  corporation,  272. 
reason  of  liability,  273. 

liability  of  agent  misrepresenting  principal's  authority,  470. 
P.  BR 
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FBiSTnia  OF  Libsl:  prima  faeie  a  pablioation,  225  k. 

TaaaoBi :  what  is,  198. 

PjiiviLBOs : 

'<  absolute,"  in  law  of  defamation,  235. 

jndioial  and  parliamentazy,  in  law  of  defamation,  235. 

"qualified,"  237. 

conditions  of,  237. 

privileged  oocasionB,  and  excess,  239,  246. 

of  communications  in  interest  of  sooietj  or  in  self-protoction,  240. 

of  information  for  public  good,  241. 

fair  reports,  242. 

P!Bm*I!iGRT : 

why  unlawful,  145,  146,  147. 
presence  at,  146. 

Fboebbtt: 

wrongs  to,  7,  9,  12,  15. 

acts  done  in  defence  of,  154,  156. 

dutj  to  respect,  287. 

of  goods,  oommonlj  means  right  to  possess,  292,  304. 

transferred  by  satisfied  judgment  in  trover,  307. 

FltoaEOUnoK:  whether  neoessaiy  before  ofiPender  can  be  civilly  sued, 
180  8qq. 

Fublxcation: 

ofHbel,  what,  224. 
by  agent,  226. 

FuBOBABBB :  Innooent,  may  be  liable  for  conversion,  308,  309. 


Baxlwat: 

ungfuarded  eroBsing*,  responsibility  of  company  for,  23,  38. 

remoteness  of  damage  suffered  on,  35,  41. 

overcrowded  carriage  in,  41. 

liability  of  company  for  mistaken  acts  of  servants,  80. 

immimity  or  liability  of  company  for  damage  in  execution  of 

undertaking,  115,  117. 
efPect  of  statement  in  company's  time-tables,  263. 
distraint  of  engine  damage  feasant,  331  s. 
evidence  of  negligence  in  accidents  on,  386. 
level  crossing  cases,  386. 
<<  invitation  to  alight "  oases,  386,  416. 
escape  of  sparks,  391. 
where  train  fails  to  stop,  417. 

liability  of  company  for  damage  by  escape  of  sparks,  392,  480,  436. 
breaking  down  of  embankment,  431. 
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B,AiLW£T--€ontinued, 

duty  of  company  as  to  safety-  of  cairiages  and  platforms,  447. 
of  straotnres,  as  regards  passers-by,  450. 

liabilities  of  company  from  assumption  of  duty,  independent  of 
contract,  468,  472. 
Bats  :  damage  by,  429  s. 
Bbasonablb  Caubb  :  for  imprisonment,  202. 
BaGAPnoN :  of  goods  wrongfully  taken,  381,  340. 
Rrxedibs: 

at  common  law  in  general,  162. 

self-help,  163. 

damages,  164. 

kinds  of  damages,  166. 

measure  of  damages,  169. 

injunctions,  174. 

damages  or  compensation  for  deceit,  175. 

for  breach  of  statutory  duty,  176. 

altematiye,  on  one  cause  of  action,  460. 
RsicoTEintss :  of  consequence  or  damage,  35,  4  L 
RsPLBViN,  291,  299. 

Befobib: 

of  naval  and  military  officers,  how  far  privileged,  237. 

confidential,  to  offidal  superiors,  239. 

fair,  of  public  proceedings,  242. 

newspaper,  of  public  meetings,  244. 
RiEFSBSENTATiON :  Compensation  or  damages  for  false,  175. 
Bbb  Iusioata,  178. 

Revbnttb  Offigebs  :  protection  of,  in  cases  of  forcible  entry,  833. 
Bbvbbszoit  :  injury  to,  measure  of  damages,  169,  298. 
Rbvooatzok  :  of  licence,  323,  326. 

Right: 

exercise  of,  not  cause  of  action,  133  A,  134. 

whether  it  can  be  made  wrong^l  by  malice  in  fkct,  141. 

assertion  of,  distinguished  from  self-defence,  157. 

absolute,  at  least  nominal  damages  reooyerable  for  violation  of,«166. 
Bisk:  voluntary  taking  of,  129  t,  132,  148,  149,  152. 

BoxanLaw: 

of  obligations  ex  delieiOf  8,  16. 

as  to  effect  of  death  of  party  on  rights  of  action,  54  9gq. 

on  the  value  of  human  life,  58  h. 

nozal  actions  of,  121. 

does  not  make  a  man  liable  for  inevitable  accidents,  122. 

distinguishes  right  to  personal  security  from  that  of  property,  173. 

of  possession,  293,  317  a,  b. 

rr2 
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Boiov  IdLir—continued. 

■  Ityis  aetionet  in,  oompared  with  common  law  forms  of  aoUon,  459. 

tbaoiy  of  culpa  in,  461  /. 

oonoDxrent  fareaoh  of  contract  with  delict  in,  478. 

of  oontribntory  negUgenoe,  614. 
BumnRG-DOwv  Casbs,  131,  132,  173. 
Btlasds  9.  Fletohsb,  the  role  in,  421  tqq, 

SOAHBALXni  MAQNATCnC,  216  h. 

SuiUNTJBB :  doctrine  of,  aa  to  damage  bj  animala,  434. 

SOOXLASD  (Uw  of) : 

as  to  trespass  by  parachute,  34  m. 

gives  compensation  for  damage  by  death,  60  o,  64. 

theory  of  '*  conmion  employment "  forced  npon,  88. 

as  to  aemulatio  vieiniy  142. 

as  to  protection  against  dangerous  animals,  484  L 
SxDuonoN : 

actions  for,  207. 

what  Ib  service  for  this  purpose,  208,  209. 

damages,  209. 
Sblf-Dbfkngb  ; 

right  of,  165. 

assertion  of  disputed  right  distinguished  from,  167. 

injuries  to  third  person  resnlting  from,  30,  157,  158. 

against  wrongful  assault,  196. 
Bblf-Hslp,  163.    And  see  Abatskkvt,  DisTHiaB,  RsscAfnoir. 
Sbpab^tb  Pbopbbtt  : 

costs  and  damages  payable  out  of,  51. 

trespasser  on,  52. 

whether  husband  can  be  indemnified  from,  52. 
Sxbtant: 

who  is,  71. 

may  change  master /m-o  tempore^  74. 

what  is  course  of  service,  75. 

negligence  of,  in  conduct  of  master's  business,  76. 

departure  from  master's  buamess,  77. 

mistake  or  excess  of  authority  by,  80. 

arrest  of  supposed  offender  by,  81. 

acts  of,  outside  his  authority,  82. 

wilful  wrongs  of,  for  master's  poiposes,  83. 

injuries  to,  by  fellow-servant,  87. 

injury  to,  where  master  interferes  in  person,  93. 

custody  or  possession  of,  292  A. 

conyersion  by,  in  master's  interest,  not  excusable,  305. 

but  qu,  as  to  acts  done  under  master's  possession  and  apparent 
ownership,  309. 
And  see  ICasteb  and  Sbbva2?t. 
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Ssbvicb: 

proyed  or  presumed  in  aotioa  for  sedaction,  207  sqq. 

of  young  child,  210. 
Shbsiit: 

immnnily  or  liability  of,  107. 

power  and  duty  of,  to  break  doors,  &c.,  in  execution  of  process,  333. 

remaining  nndnly  long  in  possession,  340. 


master's  aathority,  113. 

right  of  shipowner  to  refose  serrioes  of  particular  tug,  139. 

owner's  liability,  how  affected  by  neglect  of  statutory  regulations, 
177. 

contributory  negUgonoe  of,  398,  413. 

rule  of  Admiralty  as  to  division  of  damage,  412. 

duty  of  owner  as  to  safety  of  cargo^  447. 

liability  of  owner  as  carrier,  466  t. 
Shooxzno  :  liability  for  accident  in,  127  aqq. 
Skill  :  requirement  of,  in  particular  undertakings,  24,  380,  384. 
Slandbb: 

injunction  to  restrain,  174. 

when  actionable,  216. 

special  damage,  217. 

temporal  loss  necessary  to  special  damage,  218. 

imputation  of  crime,  219. 
contagious  disease,  221. 

disparagement  in  office  or  business,  221. 

indirect  damage  in  business,  223. 
And  see  Dsfaxation. 
Slasder  of  Txtlb,  136,  273. 

relation  of,  to  ordinary  defamation,  274. 
SovxBKiON :  foreign,  cannot  be  sued  in  England  for  political  acts,  101. 
SoTBBBioiVTT :  acts  of,  how  far  examinable,  102. 
Spboial  Daxaob  :  involyee  definite  temporal  loss,  218. 
Bfobt  :  hurt  received  in  lawful,  146,  146  o,  148,  195. 
SPBiNa-GnvB : 

authorities  on  injuries  by,  149  z,  159. 

threat  of,  useless,  342. 
Staiboisb  :  when  not  dangerous,  385,  393. 
Staitd  :  safety  of,  guaranteed  by  contractor,  446. 
St^tb  :  acts  of,  98. 
Statutb: 

duties  created  by,  breach  of,  28,  24,  176. 

acts  authorized  by,  117. 

caution  required  in  exercise  of  powers  oonfeixed  by,  118. 
Stbanqer  :  has  no  cause  of  action  on  breach  of  contract,  484. 
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BuNB^T :  statates  for  observaiioe  of,  in  United  StateB,  161. 
SuBOxoir :  aotion  against,  for  znisfeaaa&oe,  461  d. 

Tklbobapk: 

sending  defamatoiy  matter  by,  245. 

oonfliot  between  Fmgliwh  and  American  aathoritieB  as  to  lights  of 
receiver  of  message,  485. 

intimidation  of,  212,  212  A. 

in  common,  trespass  between,  814. 
Tentebdxn*b  Aot  (Lobd),  268. 

qu»  how  far  now  opezatiTe,  269. 
Thibd  FmsoN : 

intervention  of,  no  exoose  for  negHgenoe,  44  r. 

injuries  resnlting  to,  from  self-defence,  80,  157,  158. 

Tqcbbb  :  waste  by  oatting,  302. 

ToBi: 

what  is,  1. 

actions  of  (as  opposed  to  oontraot),  2. 

wrongs  which  are  not,  3. 

former  criminal  character  of  action  for,  3. 

an  exdnslYely  oommon  law  term,  3,  4. 

greneric  division  of,  6. 

wilful,  negligent,  or  involuntary,  8. 

from  ethical  standpoint,  12. 

general  characters  of,  19. 

law  of,  in  three  main  heads,  22. 

relations  of,  to  contract,  457  eqq. 

cases  of,  whether  contract  or  no  contract  between  same  parties,  468. 

waiver  of,  for  purpose  of  suing  in  contract,  469. 

cause  of  action  in,  co-existing  with  contract,  471. 

or  contract,  statutory  divisions  of  actions  as  **  founded  on,*'  504. 
Tbade-Masks  I  protection  of,  276. 
Tbaicwat  :  nuisance  by,  345. 

TaAP: 

dangers  in  nature  of,  449,  454,  455,  456. 

set  by  railway  company,  472. 
Tbeb  :  projecting  over  neighbour's  land,  426,  427. 

Tbsbfass: 

the  least  invasion  of  property  is,  9. 

writ  of,  13. 

liability  for  consequences  of,  34. 

inevitable  accident  as  excuse  for,  121  v  tgq. 

strict  archaic  theoiy  of,  127. 

special  justification,  when  proper,  131. 

injuries  to,  when  actionable  or  not,  149,  159. 

necessity  as  exoose  for,  153. 
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TsBBFAfi&'-continued. 

damages  in  action  of,  165,  171. 

actual  damage  not  material  in,  167. 

-wanton,  170. 

aggravated,  171,  172. 

**  merged  in  felonj,"  180. 

to  foreign  land  not  actionable,  185. 

hj  taking  away  wife,  &o.,  205. 

or  case,  whether  action  for  seduction  in,  205  by  206  d, 

relation  of,  to  larceny,  292,  298,  303. 

to  land  or  goods,  what,  297. 

relation  of,  to  oonyersion,  294,  303. 

to  land,  by  what  acts  committed,  295. 

above  or  under  ground,  296. 

by  cattle,  297. 

to  goods,  how  oommitted,  298. 

between  tenants  in  common,  314. 

owner  entitled  to  inmiediate  possession  may  sue  for,  318. 

justification  or  excuse  for,  322  »qq, 

continuing,  331. 

by  necessity,  336. 

in  fox-hunting,  338. 

ab  initio,  338. 

ab  initio  cannot  arise  from  nonfeasance,  340. 

costs  in  actions  for,  341. 

continuing,  restrainable  by  injunction,  342. 

distinguished  from  nuisance,  349  sqq.- 

by  cattle,  432. 

action  of,  originally  penal,  502. 
Tbbsfassrr  • 

not  disqualified  to  sue,  159. 

effect  of  delivery  by,  319. 

Tbovsb: 

action  of,  300.  « 

special  action  in  some  oases  where  trover  does  not  lie,  312. 

**Tbub  Ownsb:'*  meaning  of,  290. 

Tbttstbb  :  must  not  forget  incumbrances,  260. 

Tbustea   in  Banxbuftot  :   not  bound  to  prosecute  for  felony  before 
bringing  civil  action,  182. 

Tsms :  as  justification,  233. 

UiTDBBSBLLiira :  no  action  maintainable  for,  136. 
Urzvxbsitt  :  quasi- judicial  powers  of,  109. 
UsBB :  reasonable  presumption  of,  302. 

Vehiclb  :  safety  of,  how  far  guaranteed  by  owner,  448. 
VszHTB :  old  law  of,  184. 
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ViOEBOT :  local  aotionB  against,  100. 
Vi  ST  Asms :  what  trespass  is,  145. 
VOLUZVTEBB :  in  no  better  plight  than  servant,  92. 

Wabbahtt: 

obligation  of,  on  sale  for  specific  purpose,  448  p. 
implied,  of  agent's  anthority,  58/,  470. 

Wabtb: 

remedies  for,  299. 

what  is,  300. 

reasonable  user  of  tenement  is  not,  301. 

by  ontting  timber,  &o.,  302. 

equitable,  303  t. 

as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  303. 

Watkb: 

under  land,  rights  of  using,  137. 

responsibflily  of  persons  artificially  collecting,  421. 

except  where  storage  is  a  dutj,  429. 
Wat  :  limited  right  of,  336/. 

Windows  :  alteration  in,  does  not  destroy  dahn  to  lights  359  sqq. 
Witness  :  immunity  of  words  spoken  by,  236. 

WoBDS: 

cannot  be  assault,  195. 

alleged  defamatory  construction  of,  227. 

repetition  of,  225,  229. 
Wobkman:  who  is,  within  Employers*  Liability  Act,  510/. 

Wbtt: 

of  right,  13/. 

of  debt,  13. 

of  detinue;  13,  15. 

of  deceit,  14  i». 

of  trespass,  14  m. 

of  trespass  on  the  case,  14,  23. 
Wbonq-dobb  :  not  necessarily  disentitled  to  sue  for  wrong  to  himself,  159. 

WBONa-DOEBS : 

do  not  forfeit  rights  of  action,  159. 
joint  liability  of,  178. 
contribution  between,  178,  179. 

Wbonob  : 

to  the  person,  7. 

to  property,  7. 

to  person  and  property,  7.    See  Tobt. 
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1890-91.  Edited  brTHoiCAS  Snow,  Barrister*at-Law ;  Chaxub 
BuBNST,  a  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty,  Editor  of 
<*  Daniell*s  Chanoety  Forms  " ;  and  F.  A.  SrsiiraBB,  of  the  Central 
Office.     2  Yols.    Demy  8vo. 


"  A  book  which  evoiT  practisiiig  English  lawyer  must  hare.**— Law  QnarUrijf 
"  Every  member  of  toe  bar,  in  praetioe,  and  erery  London  solicitor,  at  all  events, 
the  last  edition  of  the  Annual  Ftaotioe  a  necessity.'*— ^Soticttor*'  JwrtMl. 

ANNUAL  STATUTES.— Lely.—  rw*"Stotates." 

ARBITRATION.— Russell's  Treatise  on  the  Power  and  Duty  of 

an  Arbitrator,  and  the  Law  of  Subn^issions  and  Awards;  with 

an  Appendix  of  Fonns,  and  of  the  Statutes  relating  to  Arbitration. 

By  Ybajxcib  Russxll,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Sixth  Edition. 

By  the  Author  and  Hebbsbt  Bttssbix,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law. 

Boyal  8vo.     1882.  36*. 

**ThiB  edition  may  be  commended  to  the  profesnon  as  oomprehenrive,  aoeorate 
and  pnjaioal.**SolieUor^  Jowmcd, 

ARCHITECTS.— Macassey and  Strahan.— Fufe  **GM1  Engineers." 
ARTICLED  CLERKS.— Rubinstein  and  Ward's  Articled  Clerks' 
Handbook. — Being  a  Concise  and  Practical  Guide  to  all  the  Steps 
Kecessaiy  for  Entering  into  Articles  of  Clerkship,  passing  the  Pre- 
liminary, Intermediate,  Final,  and  Honours  Examinations,  obtaining 
Admission  and  Certificate  to  Practise,  with  Notes  of  Cases  Third 
Edit.  By  J.  S.  Kttbinbtein  and  S.  Wabi),  Solicitois.  12mo.  1881.  4«. 
"  No  articled  clerk  should  be  without  it.**— Law  Timet. 

ASSETS,  ADMINISTRATION  OF.— Eddis'  Principles  of  the 
Administration  of  Assets  m  Payment  of  Debts.— By  Abxsdb 
Shelly  Eddis,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel.  Demy  8vo.  1880.     6«. 

AVERAGE.— Hopkins'  Hand-Book  of  Average,  to  which  is  added  a 
Chapter  on  Arbitration. — Fourth  Edition.  By  Maiojet  HomzKBy 
Esq.    Demy  8yo.     1884.  U  1«. 

%*  AU  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  Imo  ealf  and  otkar 
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AVERAGE— wt^witttfrf.  ■    .    * 

Lowndes'  Law  of  General  Average.— Engliah  and  Tat^gn. 
Fourth  Edition.  By  Righaw)  Lowwdbs,  Average  Adjusts.  Author 
of  **  The  Law  of  Marine  Insurance,"  &o.   Royal  8vo.    1888.   1^.  10*. 

"  The  book  is  one  which  ahowB  a  mastery  of  its  sahiettV^SoUeitar^  Journal. 

"  The  author  has  worked  in  with  that  skill  which  has  given  him  his  reputation  the 
xeoent  cases  which  are  by  no  means  easy  to  deal  with,  and  present  diffi^ties  to  thtf 
lawyer."— -Low  Times. 

**  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  the  adjnster  or 
the  lawyer,  Mr.  Lowndes'  work  presents  (in  a  style  which  is  a  model  of  dear  and  grace- 
ful Bngltw)  the  most  complete  store  of  materials  relating  to  the  subject  in  every  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  an  ezoelient  exposition  of  its  principles."— Lato  Quarterly  Review. 

BALLOT.— Fitzgerald's  Ballot  Act— With  an  Litroduotion.   Formipg 

a  Guide  to  the  Procedure  at  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Ele^tiozts. 

Second  Edition.    By  Ge&au>  A.  B.  EixaQEBAXJ),  Esq.,  Baimi^r-  . 

at- Law     Fcap.  Sto.    1876.  ^.  6(f. 

BANKING.— Walker's  Treatise  on  Banking  Law.— Second  Edition. 

By  J.  D.  Wausb,  Esq.,  Barnster-at-Law.  Demy  8yo.   1885.  '  16«. 

BANKRUPTCY.— Chltty's  Index,  Vol.  I,— F«fo  "Digests." 

Lawrance's   Precedents  of   Deeds  of  Arrangement  between 

Debtors  and  their  Creditors ;  including  Forma  of  Kesolutiona  for 

Compofiitions  and  Schemes  of  Arrangement  under  the  Bankruptcy 

Act,  1883.    Third  Edition.    With  Introductory  Chapters  ;  altio  the 

Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act,  1887,  with  Notes.    Bj  G.  W.  Lawbamob, 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     8vo.     1888.  7*.  6^?. 

<*  The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Lawrance's  work  is  as  concise,  praotioal,  and  reliable  as  its 

predecessors."— Xau>  Timea,  Feb.  11. 1888. 

Williams'    Law  and    Practice   In    Bankruptcy.— Comprising  the 

Bankruptcy  Acts,  1883  to  1890,  the  Bankruptcy  Rules,  1886,  1890, 

the  Debtors  Acts,  1869,  1878,  the  Bankruptcy  (Discharge  and  Closure) 

Act,  1887,  and  the  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act,  1887.    By  the  Hon. 

Sir  BoLAND  Vauohan  Wzlzjamb,  one  of  the  Justices  of  Her  Majesty's 

High  Court  of  Justice.  -  Fifth  Edition.    By  Edwabd  Wic  Haitsbix, 

\  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Boy.  8yo.     1891.  25«. 

"  Ahnost  indispennble  to  the  general  practitioner."— Lato  Oazette^  April  28, 1891. 

"Mr.  Hansell  has  done  his  ecuitoxial  work  with  evident  care  and  indostry."— Zoiv 

T^MRM,  May  2, 1891. 

'  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE.— Chalmers'  Digest  of  the  Uw  of  Bills 

of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  Cheques  and  Negotiable 
I  Securities.    Fourth  Edition.    By  His  Honour  Judge  Chauosbs, 

Draughtsman  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  &c.  Demy  8vo. 

(In  thepreat,) 
**  This  ezoelient  work  is  nniqne.    As  a  statement  and  explanation  of  the  law,  it  will 
'  be  found  sinsrularly  nsefiil."—<9o2tettor«'  Jowmal, 

,  BILLS  OF  SALE.— FIthian's  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878  and  1882. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes,  together  with  an 

I  Appendix  of  Precedents,   Rules  of   Court,  Forms,   and  Statutes. 

Second  Edition.  By  Edwabd  Wzlliaic  EnrffTAw,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Boyal  12mo.     1884.  6«. 

BOOK-KEEPING.— Matthew  Hale's  System  of  Book-keeping  for 
Solicitors,  containing  a  List  of  all  Books  necessary,  with  a  compre- 
hensive description  of  their  objects  and  uses  for  tiie  purpose  of 
Drawing  Bills  of  Costs  and  the  rendering  of  Cash  Aooounis  to  clients ; 

'  also  showing  how  to  ascertain  Profits  derived  from  the  business ;  with 

an  Appendix.    Demy  8vo.     1884.  bs.  6d, 

'  «  We  think  this  is  bv  far  the  most  seosihle,  useful,  practical  litQe  work  on  solicitors' 

I  book-keeping  that  we  haye  seen."— Zia«;  Students'  Journal. 

*«*  AH  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stoek,  in  law  calf  and  other  hindingi. 
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BRITISH   QU  IAN  A.— Pound's  Supplement  to  "The  Magisterial 

Law  of  British  Quiana"  published  in  1877.    With  a  combined 

Index  to  both  works.    By  Alfrkp  John  Poukd,  Bairister-al-LAw, 

and  foimerlj  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  and  for  the  Colony-  of 

BritLsh  Gniana.    Demy  8yo.     1888.  Jfet,  2/.  lOt. 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES.— Wurtzburg  on   Building  Societies.-- 

The  Acts  relating  to  Building  Societies,  comprising  the  Act  of  1836 

and  the  Building  Societies  Acts,  1874, 1876,  1877,  and  1884,  and  the 

Treasury  Regulations,  1884 ;  with  an  Intzoduotion,  oopions  Notes, 

and  Precedents  of  Rules  and  Assurances.    By  E.  A.  Wmaamuao^ 

Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1886.  7«.  6^ 

<*The  work  preeentB  ia  brief,  dear,  and  ooiiTenient  form  the  Tvhole  Uw  relating  to 

Bonding  Societies." 

CANALS.— Webster's  Law  Relating  to  Canals :  Compriflang  a  Trea- 
tise on  Navigable  Rivers  and  Canals,  together  with  the  IrooedDrs 
and  Practice  in  Private  BUI  Legislation ;  with  a  coloured  Map  of  the 
existing  Canals  and  Navigations  in  England  and  Wales.  By  Robbbi 
G.  Wbbstbb,  M.P.,  Bamster-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.  1885.  1/-  1«- 
Street.—  Vtde  **  Company  Law." 
CARRIERS.— Carver's  Treatise  on  the  Law  relating  to  the  Car- 
riage of  Goods  by  Sea. — Second  Edition.  By  Thoxas  Gilbsbt 
Caster,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.   1891.  1/.  12*. 

^  A  careful  end  aecorate  treatiBe."— Zow  Quarterlif  Rwiew. 
Macnamara's  Law  of  Carriers. — A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Gamers 
of  Goods  and  Passengers  by  Land  and  Internal  Navigation,  innlnding 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888.— By  Waiabb  Hbbbt 
Kacnaxasa,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Registrar  to 
the  Railway  Commission.    Royal  8vo.     1888.  1^.  8«. 

<*  Mr.  Macnamara  aeeme  to  have  done  his  work  soundly  and  indnstriooaly,  and  to 
have  produced  a  book  which  will  be  useful  to  practitioners  in  a  large  daas  of  oaaea.*' — 
SatHinay  Review,  June  15, 1888. 
"  A  complete  epiUme  of  the  law  relating  to  cairierB  of  every  class."— AaOmiir  Pram^ 
*' We  coidially  approve  of  tiie  general  plan  and  execution  of  this  work.  ....  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  book  is  good."— ^oJtetfors'  Journal^  March  9, 1889. 

"  Should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  railway  men.    The  work  is  written  in  a  terse, 
dear  style,  and  is  well  arranged  tor  speedy  reference.'*— J?aiZtooy  Kewa,  Dec  8, 18es. 

CHAMBER  PRACTICE.— Archibald's  Practice  at  Judges' Cham- 
bers and  in  the  District  Registries  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  High  Court  of  Justice ;  with  Forms  of  Sommonsee  and 
Orders.  Second  Edition.  By  W.  F.  A.  Archtrat.p,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law, and  P.  E.  Vxzabd,  of  the  Summons  and  O^er  De- 
partment, Boyal  Courts  of  Justice.    Boyal  12mo.     1886.  15«. 

CHANCERY,  and  Vide  **Equity." 
Daniell's  Chancery  Practice.— The  Practice  of  the  Chancery  IHTision 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  appeal  therefrom.  Sixth  Edit. 
By  L.  Field,  E.  0.  Dunn,  and  T.  Kibton,  assisted  by  W.  H.  Upjohv, 
Barristers-at-Law.  2  vols,  in  3  parts.  Demy  8yo.  1882-84.  6/.  St, 
Daniell's  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  there- 
from. Fourth  Edition.  With  Summaries  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Practical  Notes  and  References  to  the  Sixth  Edition  of 
" Danieirs  Chanceiy  Practice."  By  Chables  Bubnet,  B. A.  Oxon.,  a 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty.  Boyal  8yo.  1886.  2/.  10c. 
Morgan's  Chancery  Acts  and  Orders. — The  Statutes,  Rules  of 
Court  and  General  Orders  relating  to  the  Practice  and  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  With  Copious  Notes.  Sixth  Edition.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Gbobob  Gbbobnb  Moboan,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and 
E.  A.  WuBTZBUBO,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8yo.     1885.      1/.  10«. 

%*  All  9tandardLaw  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  lawea\fand  other  hindiitfe. 
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CHANCER\^eoniinusd. 

Peel's  Chancery  Actions. — A  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Praotice  and 

Procedure  in  Chancery  Actions  nnder  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme 

Court,  1883.    Third  Edition.    By  Stdnbt  Fbel,  Esq.,  Barrister- 

at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1883.  8«.  6d, 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS.— Mitcheson's  Charitable  Trusts.-^The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission ;  being  the  Acts  conferring 
such  jurisdiction,  1853 — 1883,  with  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes 
on  the  Sections.  By  Bighabd  Edicund  Huohbbon,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    Demy8vo-.     1887.  18*. 

**  A  very  neat  and  sendoeable  hand-book  of  the  Law  of  the  Charity  Commissioneni." 

-—Law  Journal. 

CHARTER  PARTI ES.-Carver.—FtVfo  "Carriers."  Wood.— rtkfo 
*<MercantaeLaw." 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS.— Macassey  and  Strahan's  Law  relating  to 
Civil  Engineers,  Architects  and  Contractors.— Primarily  in- 
tended for  their  own  use.  By  L.  Lztinoston  Maoasset  and  J.  A. 
Stkahan,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1890.      lOs,  6d. 

COAL  MINES.— Chisholm's  Manual  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
ACT,  1887. — With  Introd^uction,  Explanatory  and  Practi<»l  Notes 
and  References  to  Decisions  in  Ihigland  and  Scotland,  Appendix  of 
Authorized  Forms,  Particulars  as  to  Examinations  for  Certincatee,  &c. , 
and  a  copious  Index.  By  John  C.  Chisholx,  Secretary  to  the  Midland 
and  East  Lothian  CoaLnasters' Association.  Demy8yo.   1888.  78.6d. 

COLLISIONS.— Marsden's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Collisions  at 
Sea. — With  an  Appendix  containing  Extracts  from  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  the  International  Regulations  for  preyenting  Col- 
lisions at  Sea ;  and  local  Rules  for  the  same  purpose  in  force  in  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  elsewhere.  By  Reginald  G.  Mabsden, 
Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law.  Third  Edition.  By  the  Author  and  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  Mansfield,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy8yo.    1891.   II,  5t. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.— The  French  Code  of  Commerce  and 
most  usual  Commercial  Laws. — ^With  a  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Commentary,  and  a  Compendium  of  the  Judicial  Organization  and 
of  the  Course  of  Procedure  before  the  Tribunals  of  Commerce  ;  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  law ;  the  most  recent  decisions,  and  a 
glossary  of  French  judicial  terms.  By  L.  Goiband,  Licenci^  en 
droit.    Demy  8yo.     1880.  2/.  2a, 

COMMON  LAW.— Ball's  Short  Digest  of  the  Common  Law;  being 

the  Principles  of  Torts  and  Contracts.  Chiefly  founded  upon  the  Works 

of  Addison,  with  Dlustratiye  Cases,  for  the  use  of  Students.    By  W. 

Edxund  Ball,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1880.      16«. 

Chitty's  Archbold's  Practice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of 

the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  therefrom  to  the 

Court  of  Appeal  and  House  of  Lords  in  Civil  Proceedings. 

Fourteenth  Edition.    By  Thoxas  Willbs  Chtett,  assisted  by  J.  St. 

L.  Leslie,  Bazristers-at-Law.   2yols.   Demy8yo.    1885.    3/.13«.6i^. 

Napier's  Concise  Practice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Chancery 

Divisions  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  with  an  Appendix  of 

Questions  on  the  Practice,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  Students.    By 

T.  Batkhan  Napiee,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy8Y0.  1684.   lOs. 

Shirley. — Vide  **  Leading  Cases." 

Smith^  Manual  of  Common  Law. — ^For  Practitioners  and  Students. 

Comprising  the  Fundamental  Principles,  with  useful  Practical  Rules 

and  Decisions.    By  JoeiAS  W.  Smith,  B.C.L.,  Q.C.    Tenth  Edition. 

By  J.  Tbu8TBAk,LL.M.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    12mo.  1887.   14«, 

Chitty's  Forms.— Ftrfd  "  Forms." 

%*  AU  standard  law  Workt  ar$  ktpt  m  Stock,  in  law  eaff  and  other  bindingi. 
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COMMON  LASN^continued, 

Fisher's  Digest  of  Reported  Decisions  in  all  the  Courts,  with 

a  Selection  from  the  Irish  {  and  referenoes  to  the  Stataies,  Rules 

and  Ordera  of  Goarts  &om  1766  to  1883.    Compiled  and  azranged  by 

John  Mews,  assisted  by  C.  M.  CH^ncAN,  Habbt  H.  W.  Spajsoc  azid 

A.H.  ToDD,Barri8tera-at-Law.  In  7  vols.  BoyalSvo.  1884.  12/.  12s. 

Mews'  Consolidated  Digest  of  all  the  Reports  in  all  the  Courts, 

for  the  years  1 884-88,  inclusive.    By  John  Msws,  Barrister-ai- 

Law.    BoyalSvo.     1889.  1/.  11#.  6tf. 

The  Annual  Digest  for  1 889  and  1 890.  ByJoHNMswa.  ^ocA,  15«. 

%*  Hie  above  works  bring  Fisher's  Common  fjaw  and  Chitty's  £qiii^ 

Digests  down  to  end  of  1890. 
COMMONS  AND  INCLOSURES.-^Chambers'  Di^stof  the  Law 
relating  to  Comnrions  and  Open  Spaces,  indudii^  Pnblic  Paite 
and  Beraeation  Gronnds.    By  Gbobob  F.  Gkaxbebs,  Esq.,  Banister- 
at-Law.    Imperial  8yo.     1877.  6«.  6^. 

COMPANY   LAW.— Hamilton's  Manual  of  Conripany  Law:    For 
Directors  and  Promoters.     Being  a  Treatise  npon  the  nature  of 
Trading  Corporations,  the  Bights,  Daties.  and  liabilities  of  Diree- 
tors  and  Promoters  (indnding  their  Liabilities  under  the  Directors 
liability  Act,  1890),  the  Appointment  and  Removal  of  DirectoxB,  tiie 
Powers  of  Directors,  and  me  Law  of  Ultra  Vires.    By  Wzllzax 
Fbbdbbiok  Haioltok,  LL.D.  (Lond.),  assisted  by  Kbxsaxd  QoLBosn 
MBT0ALFE,M.A.,Esqr8.,Ba]Tisters-at-Law.  Demy8T0.  1891. 12«.6^. 
**  The  work  ii  executed  throngfaomt  with  great  oare  and  aocoiaQy  ....  may  be  saf ^ 
reocmunended  as  a  most  uaefol  manual  of  the  law  with  whidi  it  deals/'—Zow  Gosefie. 
Pal  prior's   Private   Companies,  their  Formation  and  Advantages; 
being  a  Concise  Popular  Statement  of  the  Mode  of  Converting  a  Bnai- 
ness  into  a  Private  Company,  and  the  Benefit  of  so  doing.   With  Notes 
on ''Single  Ship  Companies."    Eighth  Edition.    By  F.  B.  Pjuos, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     12mo.     1890.  Mi  2s. 

Palnrier. —  Vitle  "Conveyancing**  and  "Winding-up." 
Palmer's  Shareholders'  and  Directors'  Legal  Companion.— A 
Manual  of  Every-day  Law  and  Practice  for  Promotexs,  Shareholders* 
Directors,  Secretaries,  Creditors  and  Soliciturs  of  Companies  under 
the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Con- 
version of  Business  Concerns  into  Private  Companies,  and  on  tlie 
Directors  Liability  Act,  1890.  11th  edit.  By  F.  B.  Palmeb,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     12mo.     1890.  Net,  2«.  M. 

Street*s  Law  relating  to  Public  Statutory  Undertakings:  com- 
prising Kailway  Companies,  Water,  Gfis,  and  Canal  Companins,  Biir- 
bours,  Docks,  &c.,  with  special  reference  to  Modem  Decisions.    By  J. 
BiioiELDSTBEBr,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy8vo.  1890.  10«.6i^ 
"  Hiis  book  contains  in  a  sxoall  compaBS  a  large  amount  of  useful  infoxmatian  :  its 
style  is  clear  and  its  arrangement  good.*'—'SoUcUor8  "Journal,  November  1, 1880. 

ThrinR.— Fu/tf  "Joint  Stocks." 
COMPENSATION.— Cripps'  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  the 
Law  of  Compensation.    Second  Edition.    By  C.  A.  Cbifcs,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1884.  idt. 

COMPOSITION  DEEDS.— Lawrence.— FW*  "Bankruptcy." 
CONTINGENT  REMAINDERS.-An  Epitome  of  Fearne  on 
Contingent  Remainders  and  Executory  Devises.  Intended 
for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  W.  M.  C.  Post  8vo.  1878.  6«.  6d, 
CONTRACTS.— Addison  on  Contracts.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Contracts.  Eighth  Edition.  By  Hobacb  Smith,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.     1883.  21.  10*. 

"To  ihe  present  editor  must  be  glTen  all  praise  whidh  untiring  industry  and  in- 
telligent refwarch  can  command." — Law  Times. 

**  A  satisfactory  guide  to  the  vast  storehouse  of  decisions  on  contract  lavr.*'  SoL  Jour. 
*«*  AU  standard  Law  JForkt  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  eal/tmd  other  bindinfe. 
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CONTRACTS-Hwn^tfMiMf. 
Fry.—  Vid0  "  Spedflo  PaifonBiiioe." 

Leake  on  Contraots.— An  ElenMiitsnr  DigMt  of  the  Law  of  Oon- 

traote.    By  Si'jFHaa  Mabkot  Lbakb,  Mixiirter-at«Law.    DemT  8to. 

1878.  ll  18«. 

Pollock'a  Principled  of  Contract.— Being  a  TreatiM  on  the  General 

Fzinciples  relatng  to  the  Validity  of  Agreement)!  in  the  Law  of 

England.    Fifth  Edition,  with  a  new  Chapter.    By  Sir  Fbsdsbzck 

PoLLOOz,  Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of   Gonunon  Law  in 

the  Inns  of  Court,  &o.    DemySvo.     1889.  U.  8«. 

"  Tha  repatation  of  the  book  itands  wo  high  that  it  is  only  neoetsary  to  announoe  the 

publication  of  the  fifth  edition,  adding  that  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised.''— 

Law  Journal^  Dee.  U,  1889. 

Smith's  Law  of  Contracts.— Eighth  Edition.  By  V.  T.  Thoxpsov, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1885.  1/.  U. 

CONVEYANCING.— Dart.— ricitf  "  Vendors  and  Purchasers." 

Greenwood's  Manual  of  Conveyancing. —  A  Manoal  of  the 
Fraotioe  of  Conyeyanoing,  showing  the  present  Pnurtice  relating  to 
the  daily  routine  of  Conyeyanoing  in  Solicitors'  Offices.  To  which 
are  added  Conoise  Common  Forms  and  Pteoedents  in  Conveyancing. 
Eighth  Edition.  Edited  by  Habbt  Gbbevwooo,  M.A.,  LL.I).,  Esq., 
Bajrrister-at-Law.    Demy  8to.     1891.  18<. 

"  That  this  work  has  reached  its  eighth  edition  is  raffloient  evidenoe  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  one  of  those  books  which  no  lawyer's  bookshelf  should  be  without  Beoeot  Acts 
have  neoefliatated  seyvial  changes  which  have  been  oanied  out,  and  caaes  are  cited  up 
to  date.  The  book  is  a  complete  guide  to  Conyeyancing,  and,  though  the  author  says 
that  it  is  intended  for  students  and  articled  and  other  clerks,  we  can  fearlessly  assert 
that  those  who  would  perhaps  consider  it  an  isKult  to  be  mistaken  for  students  will 
find  in  it  very  much  that  is  useful.  The  Table  of  Preoedents  could  not^  we  imagine, 
be  made  more  comidete  than  it  is.  Where  and  how  the  author  obtained  his  inf onnation 
is  a  perfect  puzzle  to  us,  and  no  conceivable  state  of  affairs  seems  to  have  been  left 
unprovided  for.**— Law  GazetU,  December  4, 1890. 

**  We  should  like  to  see  it  placed  bv  his  principal  in  the  hands  of  every  artided  clerk. 
One  of  the  most  useful  practical  works  we  have  ever  seen."— Zaie  Student^  Journal. 

Morria'a  Patents  Conveyancing. — Being  a  Collection  of  PrecedeDts 
in  Conveyancing  in  relation  to  Letters  Patent  for  Inyentioxis. 
Arranged  as  follows: — Common  Forms,  Agreements,  Assignments, 
Mortgages,  Special  Clauses,  Licences,  Miscellaneous;  Statutes,  Rules, 
&c.  vnth  Dissertations  and  Copious  Notes  on  the  Law  and  Prac« 
tice.  By  Bobebi  Mobbis,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  8yo. 
1887.  U.  $8. 

"  OontainB  valuable  diisertatioos,  and  useful  notes  on  the  subject  with  which  it 

deals We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  form  which  is  not  to  be  met 

with  or  capable  of  being  prepared  from  the  book  before  us.    To  those  whose  business 
liesin  the  direction  of  letters  patent  and  inventions  it  will  be  found  of  great  service. . . . 
Hr.  Morris'  forms  seem  to  us  to  be  well  selected,  well  arranged,  and  thoroughly  prao- 
tioal."— Xaio  Time$. 

Palmer's  Company  Precedents. — For  use  in  relation  to  Companies 
subject  to  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890.  Arranged  as 
follows: — Promoters,  Prospectus,  Agreements,  Memoranda  and 
Articles  of  Association,  Resolutions,  Notices,  Certificates,  Private 
Companies,  Power  of  Attorney,  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stock, 
Petitions,  Writs,  Pleadings,  Judgments  and  Orders,  Reconstruc- 
tion, Amalgamation,  Anangements,  Spedal  Acts,  Provisional 
Orders,  Winding-up.  With  CJopions  Notes  and  an  Appendix  con- 
taining the  Acta  and  Rules.  Fifth  Edition.  By  Francis  Beaufobt 
PujGSB,  assisted  by  Chablbb  Mjlonaobten,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at- 
Law.    Royal  8yo.     1891.  1/.  16t. 

**  No  company  lawyer  can  afford  to  be  without  it,"— Law  JourjuU,  April  25, 1801. 

**  Ab  reguds  company  draf ting^-as  we  remarked  on  a  former  oocaaion— it  is  un- 
riVaUed."— Law  Times, 

%*  AU  standard  Law  Worh$  are  k$pi  in  Stock,  in  law  caff  and  other  bindin^t^ 
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CONVEYANCING-«on<iniMtf. 

Prideaux's  Precedents  in  Conveyancing— With  Biasertatiaiu  on 

its  Law  and  Praotioe.    Foarteenth  Edition.    B7  Fbedbbigk  Pbx- 

DS^TTZ,  late  Prof eflflor  of  the  Law  of  Ileal  and  Personal  Properly  to 

the  Inns  of  Court,  and  Jomr  Whttooicbb,  Esqn.,  Bazristera-at-Law. 

2  vols.     Royal  8yo.     1889.  31.  IQc. 

"The  moot  uaefm  work  oat  on  CouTeyaneing.*'— £«w  JoumaL 

**  This  work  is  aocarate,  concise,  dear,  and  compreliensiTe  in  scope,  and  we  know  of 

no  treatise  upon  oonTeyancing  irfaidL  is  so  generally  useful  to  the  paractitiopcr.'*— Ziawr 

Turner's  Duties  of  Solicitor  to  Client  as  to  Partnership  Agree- 
ments, Leases,  Settlenrients,  and  Wills. — By  Edwajzd  F. 
TuBVXB,  Solicitor,  Lecturer  on  Real  Property  and  Convejrandng, 
Author  of  "  The  Duties  of  Solicitor  to  Client  as  to  Sales,  PurchaBOs, 
and  Mortgages  of  Land."  (Published  by  permission  of  the  Council 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.)    Demy  8yo.     1884.  10«.  6d. 

**  The  work  has  our  fnll  approval,  and  wOl,  we  think,  be  found  a  TaluaUe  additioa 
to  the  student's  libnuy."— Low  Studentif  JoumaL 

CONVICTIONS.— Paley's  Law  and  Praotioe  of  Summary  Con- 
victions under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  1848  and 
1 879 ',  including  Proceedings  preliminary  and  subsequent  to  Con- 
▼ictions,  and  the  responsibihty  of  convicting  Magistrates  and  their 
Officers,  with  Forms.  Sixth  Edition.  By  W.  H.  Magbtaxajia,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1879.  1/.  4«. 

COPYRIGHT.— Slater's  Law  relating  to  Copyright  and  Trade 
Marks,  treated  more  particularly  with  ReiFerenceto  Infringe- 
ment ;  forming  a  Digest  of  the  more  important  English  and  Ameri- 
can decisions,  togpether  with  the  Practice  of  the  English  Courts,  &o. 
ByJoHNHEBBBBTSLATEB,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  8yo.  1884.   18«. 

CORONERS.— J ervis  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of  Coroners. — 

The  Coroners  Act,  1887.     With  Forms  and  Precedents.    By  R.  E. 

MBLBHSDom,  Esq.,  Bamster-at-Law.    Being  the  Fifth  Edition  of 

**  Jervifl  on  Coroners."    Post  8yo.     1888.  lOt.  6rf. 

"The  present  edition  will  hold  the  place  of  that  occupied  by  its  predeocBsoM,  and 

inll  continue  to  be  the  standard  work  on  the  subject." — Law  Timet. 

COSTS. — Morgan  and  Wurtzburg's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Costs 
in  the  Chancery  Division, — Second  Edition.  With  Forms  and 
Precedents.  By  tiie  Rt.  Hon.  Geobob  Gsbobitx  Moboak,  Q.C.,  and 
E.  A.  WuBTZBTTBO,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy8yo.  1882.  1/.10#. 
Summerhays  and  Toogood's  Precedents  of  Bills  of  Costs  in 
the  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  Probate,  Divorce  and  Ad- 
miralty Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice;  inConyeyancing; 
the  Crown  Office ;  Bankruptcy ;  Lunacy ;  Arbitration  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act ;  the  Mayor's  Court,  London ;  tiie 
County  Courts ;  the  Priyy  Coundl ;  and  on  Passing  Residuaiy  and 
Succession  Accounts ;  with  Scales  of  Allowances  and  Court  Fees ; 
Rules  of  Court  relating  to  Costs  ;  Forms  of  Affidayits  of  Inorease, 
and  of  Objections  to  Taxation.  By  Wx.  Fbase:  SujotsssAYBf 
and  Tnomnov  Toooood,  Solicitors.  Sixth  Edition.  By  Thobbtov 
Tooooon,  Solicitor.    Royal  8yo.     1889.  1/.  8«. 

Summerhays  and  Toogood's  Precedents  of  Bills  of  Costs  in 
the  Counfy  Courts.    Royal  8yo.     1889.  6$. 

Scott's  Costs  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  other  Courts. 
Fourth  Edition.  By  Johk  Soott,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1880.  1/.  6«. 

Webster's  Parliamentary  Costs.— Priyate  Bills,  Election  Petitions, 
Appeals,  House  of  Lords.  Fourth  Edition.  By  C.  CAVAKAaH,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    PoBt8yo.     1881.  20*. 

%*  All  standard  Zmo  Works  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindin^s^ 
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COUNTY  COUNCILS.— Bazalgette  and  Humphreys,  Chambers. 
— Vide  **  Looal  and  Municipal  Government." 

COUNTY  COURTS.— Pitt-Lewis'  County  Court  Practice.— A 
Complete  Practice  of  the  County  Courts,  including*  that  in  Admiralty 
and  Bankruptcy,  embodying  the  County  Courts  Act,  1888,  and  other 
existing  Acts,  Kules,  Forms  and  Costs,  with  Full  Alphabetical  Index 
to  Official  Forms,  Additional  Forms  and  General  Index.  Fourth 
Edition.  Witii  Supplementary  Volume  containing  the  New  WiNDiNa- 
XTP  VsAcnoE.  By  G.  Pnn-ljEWis,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Recorder  of 
Poole.     3  vols.    DemySvo.     1890-91.  2^.  10«. 

%*  The  Supplement  told  separately,  la.  6d. 

**A  oomplete  preotioe  of  the  County  Gourts."— Law  Journal,  March  22, 18B0. 
"The  present  edition  of  this  work  fully  maintains  its  reputation  as  the  standard 
Ck>unt7  Court  FiMHAe»,"—8<aieiUn-s^  Journal,  March  29, 1890. 

Pitt-Lewis'  County  Courts  Act,  1 888.— With  Introduction,  Tabular 
Indices  to  consolidated  Legislation,  Notes,  and  an  Index  to  the  Act. 
Second  Edition.  By  Gbobob  Pxtt-Lbwib,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Author  of  *'A 
Complete  Practice  of  the  County  Courts."  Imperial  Svo.  1889.  69. 
\^  The  above,  with  Tkb  Countt  Coubt  Bulbs,  1889.  Official 
copy.     Limp  binding,  10«.  6<^. 

Summerhays  and  Toogood. — ri<fc  ** Costs." 

COVENANTS.— Hamilton's  Law  of  Covenants.— A  Concise  Treatise 

on  the  Law  of  Covenants.    By  G.  Baidwin  Hajcilion,  of  the  Inner 

Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1888.  7«.  ^d, 

«  A  handy  volume  ^vxitten  with  oleameas,  inteUigenoe,  and  accuracy,  and  wUl  be 

useful  to  the  profeenon."— Law  Timu. 

CRIMINAL  LAW.— Arch bold's  Pleading  and  Evidence  in  Criminal 

Cases. — ^With  the  Statutes,  Precedents  of  Indictments,  &c.,  and  the 

Evidence  necessary  to    support  them.     Twentieth  Edition.      By 

WiLUAX  Bbuob,  Esq.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  Borough  ol 

Leeds.    Boyal  l2mo.     1886.  1/.  lU,  U. 

Mews'  Digest  of  Cases  relating  to  Criminal  Law  from  1756  to 

1883,  inclusive. — By  John  Mbwb,  assisted  by  C.  M.  Cbapican, 

Habbt  H.  W.  Spabhaic,  and  A.  H.  Todd,  Barristers-at-Law.    Boyal 

8vo.     1884.  ll.U. 

Phillips'  Comparative  Criminal  Jurisprudence.— YoL  I.  Penal 

Law.   Vol.  II.  Criminal  Procedure.    By  H.  A.  D.  Phillips,  Bengal 

Civil  Service.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.     1889.  1/.  4«. 

Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  In  Criminal  Ccises. — 

Eleventh  Edition.      By  Hobaob  Siceeb  and  Gilbbbt  Gbobob  Kbn- 

msDT,  Esqrs.,  Metropolitan  Magistrates.  Demy  8vo.  1890.  1/.  1 U.  Qd, 

**  To  the  criminal  lawyer  it  is  hie  ^de,  philoeopher  and  friend.    What  Bosooe  saye 

most  judges  will  aooept  without  question. . . .  Every  addition  has  been  made  necessary 

to  make  the  digest  efficient,  accurate,  and  complete.^'— Law  IHmea. 

Russell's  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors.— Fifth  Edi- 
tion. By  Saxubl  PBBzinoB,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel, 
3  vols.    Royal  8vo.     1877.  6/.  Ibe.  Qd. 

'<  What  better  Digest  of  Criminal  Law  sould  -we  possibly  hope  f  or  than  *  finasell  on 
Crimes '  V'—Sir  Jamet  FiUjamta  Stephtn't  Sptech  on  Codification, 

Shirley's  Sketch  of  the  Criminal  Law.— By  W.  S.  SHnoor,  Esq., 

Bamster-at-Law.    Second  Edition.    By  Chableb  Sthpheet  Huiitbb, 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Bemy  bvo.     1889.  7«.  6<^. 

As  a  primary  introduction  to  Criminal  Law,  it  will  be  found  very  acceptable  to 

students.*^— IxNo  StudenU?  JoumaL 

Shirley.— FiWtf  **  Leading  Cases."    Thrlng.— Fufe  "Navy." 
%*  All  tiandard  Jam  Worke  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindingt. 
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DECISIONS  OF  SIR  GEORGE  J  ESS  EL.— Peter's  Analysis  and 
Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  Sir  George  Jessel ;  witii  Notes,  &c. 
By  Afslet  Petbb  Petbs,  Solicitor.    I>em7  8yo.    1883.  16i. 

DIARY.— Lawyer's  Companion  (The),  Diary,  and  Law  Directory 
for  1891.— For  the  use  of  the  Legal  Profession,  Pablie  Commiues, 
JostioeA,  MerchazitA,  Estate  Agents,  Anctioneers,  &c.,  &c  Edited 
by  J.  Tbttotkah,  LL.M.,  of  Lmooln^s  Inn,  Bairister-at-Law;  and 
contains  Tables  of  Costs  in  Conyeyancing,  &c. ;  Monthly  Diaiy  of 
County,  Local  Goyemment,  and  Parish  Business ;  Oaths  in  Supreme 
Court ;  Summary  of  Legislation  of  1890 ;  Alphabetical  Lidex  to  the 
Practical  Statutes ;  a  Copious  Table  of  Stomp  Duties ;  Legal  Thne, 
Interest,  Discount,  Income,  Wages  and  other  Tables;  Probate, 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duties ;  and  a  yarie^  of  matters  of  pTSoticsl 
utility :  together  with  a  complete  List  of  the  EngUah  Bar,  and  London 
and  Country  Solicitors,  with  date  of  admission  and  appointmentB. 
PuBUSHED  Ankuallt.  Forty-fifth  Issue.  1891.  {Pui.  eAtmt  Nov.  1.) 
Issued  in  the  following  forms,  octayo  size,  strongly  bound  in  doth  :— 

1.  Two  days  on  a  page,  plain         ....-,..  bt.Oi. 

2.  The  aboye,  TsrsBiJiATED  for  Atterbamcbs  .  .  .  .70 
8.  Two  days  on  a  page,  ruled,  with  or  without  money  columns  .  5  6 
4.  The  aboye,  with  money  columns,  niTEBLBAyED  for  Attesdancbb  .  8  0 
6.  Whole  page  for  each  day,  plain 7  6 

6.  The  aboye,  zntbblbatkd  for  Attemdavceb  .96 

7.  Whole  page  for  each  day,  ruled,  with  or  without  money  columns  8  6 

8.  The  aboye,  nrrBBUSAyBD  for  Attendanoes        ...  10  6 

9.  Three  days  on  a  page,  ruled  blue  lines,  without  money  columns  .  6  0 

The  Diary  eontaifu  memoranda  of  Legal  Butiness  throughout  the  Tear. 
"  Contains  all  the  infonnation  which  could  be  looked  for  in  aach  a  work,  and  gitcs  it 
in  a  most  oonyenient  form  and  yexr  oompletely."— SMtcttorx*  J<mmaL 

"  The '  Lawyer's  Ck>nipaiiion  and  Diary  '  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  puwcsrrinn 
of  erery  lawyer,  and  of  ererr  man  of  bunneBS.'* 

**  The  *  Lawyer's  Compamou '  is,  indeed,  what  it  is  called,  for  it  oomhineB  everytbiiv 
required  for  reference  in  the  lawyer's  office."— Zaw  Time$. 

'*The  practitioner  will  find  in  these  pa^ee,  not  only  all  that  he  mig^t  reaaanaUy 
expect  to  find,  but  a  great  deal  more." — Law  Journal^  December  6. 1880. 

"It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  members  of  both,  branches  of  the  prafessiaii.'*-' 
Law  QatetU^  November  27, 1890. 

'*  The  thousand  and  one  things  tiiat  one  needs  constantly  to  know  and  yet  can  ners 
nmember,  will  be  found  handily  arranged  for  immediate  reference." — Pump  Ootai. 

**  This  legal  Whitaker  is  a  noble  work,  and  no  lawrer  has  any  right  to  want  to  know 
anything— except  law,  which  it  would  not  toll  him."— Saturday  Review. 
DICTrONARY.— The  Pocket  Law  Lexicon.— Explaining  Tecbnicsl 
Words,  Phrases  and  Maxims  of  the  English,  Scotch  and  Roman  Law, 
to  which  is  added  a  complete  List  of  Law  B^xvts,  with  Uieir  Abbre- 
yiations.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  By  B&niT  G.  RLmos,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Fcap.  8vo.     1884.  6t.  6tL 

**  A  wonderful  little  legal  Dictionary."— /n^ermattf'*  Law  Stttdenta^  JournaL 
"  A  very  handy,  complete,  and  useful  little  work."— SSetfitrday  Bevine. 
Wharton's  Law  Lexicon. — Fonning  an  Epitome  of  the  Law  of  Eng- 
land, and  containing  full  Explanations  of  the  Technical  Tenns  and 
Phrases  thereof,  both  Ancient  and  Modem;  including  theyarious 
Legal  Terms  used  in  Commercial  Business.  Together  with  a  Trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  Law  Maxims  and  selected  Titles  from  ti^e  Civil, 
Scotch  and  Indian  Law.  Ninth  Edition.  By  J.  M.  Lelt,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     Super-royal  8yo.  {In  preparation.) 

**  On  almost  evenr  point  both  student  and  practitioner  can  gatiior  infoirmatian  from 
this  invaluable  book,  which  ought  to  be  in  every  lawyer's  office."— (7i&mm'«  Law  Sota. 
'  "  One  of  the  flnst  books  whidi  every  articled  derk  and  bar  irtndent  should  procaxe." 
— Law  Students*  Journal. 

**  As  it  now  stands  the  Lexicon  contains  aU  it  need  contain,  and  to  those  who  vslue 
sudi  a  work  it  is  made  more  valuable  stQl."— Low  Times. 
"  Edited  with  industry,  learning,  and  judgment."— iSbturtts^  Jteview, 

%*  AU  standard  Law  Wcrha  are  kept  in  Stoch,  in  law  calf  and  other  hindin09% 
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DIGESTS.— Chitty's  Index  to  all  the  Reported  Cases  decided  in  the 

seyeral  Courts  of  Equity  in  England,  the  Priyy  Council,  and  the 

House  of  Lords,  with  a  selection  of  Lish  Cases,  on  or  relating  to  the 

Principles,  Pleading,  and  Practice  of  Equity  and  Banlnruptoy  from 

the  earliest  period.    Fourth  Edition.   Wholly  Bevised,  Be-dassified, 

and  brought  down  to  the  End  of  1883.    By  Hxnbt  Edwabd  Hzbst, 

Bamster-at-Law.  Complete  in  9  vols.  Boy.  Svo.  1883-89.     12/.  12«. 

V  The  volumes  sold  separately;  Vols.  1.,  II.,  HI.,  V./VL,  Vn.  and 

Vin.    Each,  \L  11#.  W.     Vol.  IV.,  21.  2«.    Vol  IX.,  Names  of 

Cases,  U.  U. 

"  A  Mnak.  indiBpexuable  to  every  bookcaae  in  linooln's  Inn."— ikiie  Quarterly  Semew, 

January,  1880. 

*'  The  practitioner  can  hardly  afford  to  do  'without  such  a  weapon  as  Mr.  Hint 
sapplies,  becauae  if  he  does  not  use  it  probably  hia  opponent  will."— /^w  Journal. 

**  On  the  whole  the  work  is  thoroughly  well  done.    The  laborious  care  beetowed 
upon  the  fourth  edition  of  '  Chitty '  deserves  all  praise."— Zow  QuaruHy  Bwiew, 

"  We  think  that  we  owe  it  to  Mr.  Hirst  to  say  that  on  each  occasion  when  a  yolume 
of  his  book  comes  before  us  we  exert  some  diligJRnoe  to  try  and  find  an  omission  in  it, 
and  we  apply  tests  which  are  generally  successful  with  ordmaxj  text-writers,  but  not  so 
with  Mr.  Hint.  At  present  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  flaw  in  his  armour.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  heisan  unusually  accurate  and  dili^pentcompiler."— Zxrio  Timet. 
'*  Mr.  Hirst  has  done  his  work  with  conspicuous  abxbty  and  Industry,  and  it  is 
almost  unneoessazT  to  add  that  the  modem  cases  are  digested  with  the  perspicuity  and 
conciseness  which  nave  always  been  features  of  Ghitty's  Equity  JjoAsol."— Law  Journal. 

Dale  and  Lehmann's  Digest  of  Cases,  Overruled,  Not  Followed. 

Disapproved,  Approved,  Distinguished,  Commented  on  ana 

specially  considered  in  the  English  Courts  from  the  Year 

1 756  to  1 886  i  ncl  usive,  arranged  acoording  to  alphabetical  order  of 

their  subjects ;  tog^ether  with  Extracts  from  the  Judgments  deliyered 

thereon,  and  a  complete  Index  of  the  Cases,  in  which  are  included 

all  Cases  reversed  from  the  year  1856.  By  Chas.  Wx.  Mttoalfe  Dalq. 

and  Rudolf  Chahbebs  LsHKAinf,  assisted  by  Chas.  H.  L.  Neish,  and 

Hbbbebt  H.  CHn.T),  Bairisters-at-Law.    Bioyal  Svo.    1887.    21, 10«. 

{Forma  a  Supplement  to  Chitty* a  Equity  IndexandFiahet^a  Common  Law  Dig.) 

"  One  of  the  best  works  of  reference  to  be  found  in  any  library."— Xoio  Timua. 

**  The  work  hae  been  carefully  executed,  and  is  likely  to  be  of  much  eeryioe  to  the 

piractitioner."— &}<id(or9*  Journal. 

Bo  far  aa  we  have  tested  the  work^  it  seems  yery  well  done,  and  the  miwhaniwil 
cution  is  excellent.  As  for  the  utility  of  rach  a  book  as  this,  it  is  too  obvious  to  be 
irged  upon.    One  could  wish  that  there  had  been  a  *  Dale  &  Lehmann*  some  yean 


execution 

enlarged  upon.    One  could  wish  that  there  had  been  a  *  Dale  &  Lehmann*  some  yean 

sooner."— 2xn9  Quarterly  Review. 

**  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  oonsistinff  of  an  alphabetical  index  of 
the  cases  contained  in  the  Digest  presented  in  a  tabular  form,  showing  at  a  glance  how, 
where,  and  by  what  judges  thev  have  been  considered.  The  second  portion  of  the  book 
comprises  the  Digest  itself,  and  bears  marks  of  the  great  labour  ana  reseajnh  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  compilers." — Law  Journal. 

Fisher's  Dieest  of  the  Reported  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law,  Bankruptcy,  Probate,  Admiralty,  and  Divorce, 
together  with  a  Selection  from  those  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  i  rish  Cou rts  from  1766  to  1883  inclusive.  Founded  on  Fisher^ 
Biffest.  By  J.  Mews,  assisted  by  0.  M.  Chapman,  H.  H.  W.  Sfasham, 
and  A.  H.  Todd,  Barristers-at-lliaw.  7  vols.  Boy.  8vo.  1884.  12/.  12«. 
''To  the  common  lawyer  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  usenil  work  he  can  possess. 
"^LawTimea. 

Mews'  Consolidated  Digest  of  all  the  Reports  in  all  the  Courts. 

for  the  Years  1884-85  inclusive.— By  John  Hbwb,  Barrister-at- 

Law.    Royal  Svo.     1889.  1/.  11*.  6rf. 

**  This  wmrk  is  an  indispensable  companion  to  tiie  new  edition  of  Chit^s  Digest, 

which  ends  with  1883,  ana  also  Fisher's  Digest  ending  with  the  same  year TThe 

work  appears  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  well  done."— 5o<»eitor«'  Journal^  Nov.  S,  1888. 

The  Annual  Digest  fori 889  and  1890.   By  JohnHswb.  Each,  \Sa. 
\*  The  above  Works  bring  Fisher's  Common  Law  and  Outty's  Equity 
Digests  down  to  end  of  1890. 

%*  All  atandard  Law  Worka  ar$  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindinga. 
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12 STEVENS  AND  SONS,  LIMITED. 

DISCOVERY.— Hare's  Treatise  on  the  Discovery  of  Evidence.— 
Seoond  Edition.  By  Skxblook  Habb,  Bazrister-at-Law.  Post  8to. 
1877.  12*. 

Sichel  and  Chance's  Discovery. — ^The  Law  relating  to  InteROgs* 
tories,  Ptodootion,  Inspeotion  of  Documents,  and  DiaooYery,  as  well 
in  the  Superior  as  in  the  Inferior  Coorts,  together  with  an  Appendix 
of  the  Acts,  Forms  and  Orders.  By  Wautbb  S.  Sighbl,  and  wnxiAX 
Chakcb,  Eaqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1883.  12*. 

DISTRESS.— Oldham  and   Foster  on  the  Law  of   Distress.— A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Distress,  with  an  Appendix  of  Forms,  Table 
of  Statutes,  &c.    Second  Edition.    By  Abthub  0£j>ha]C  and  A  Lk 
TBOBBFoeTKB,E8qrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  DemySvo.    1889.        l^- 
"This  is  a  useful  b<>ok,  because  it  embraces  the  whole  range  of  the  remedy  br  da- 
tress,  not  merely  distress  for  rent,  but  also  for  damage  feamniy  tithes,  poor  and  hi^viy 
rates  and  taxes,  and  many  other  matters."— ^oliatorf*  Journal. 

DISTRICT  REGISTRIES.— Archibald.— ridf  " Chamber  Practice." 

DIVORCE.— Browne  and  Powles'  Law  and  Practice  in    Divorce 

and  Matrimonial  Causes.   Fifth  Edition.    ByL.  D.  Powlbb,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1889.  1^  6t. 

**  The  practitioner's  standard  work  on  divorce  practice.'* — Law  Qtuwterlg  Becit». 

"  Mr.  Powles*  edition  cites  all  the  necessary  informatimi  for  bringing  C^  book  down 

to  date,  supplies  an  excellent  index,  on  which  he  has  spent  much  pains,  and  maintsins 

the  position  which  Browne's  Divorce  Treatise  has  held  for  many  years.*' — LateJomn^. 

Winter's  Manual  of  the  Law  and   Practice  of   Divorce.— Br 

DxTNOAN  Clebk  Wintbb,  Solicitor.    (Reprinted  from  "  The  Juiiat.' ) 

Crown  8vo.     1889.  Net,  2*.  W. 

DOGS.— Lupton's  Law  relating  to  Dogs.— By  Fbbdsrzck  Luprtw, 

Solicitor.    Boyal  12mo.     1888.  Si, 

"  Within  the  pages  of  this  work  the  reader  will  find  every  subject  connected  with  the 

law  relating  to  dogs  touched  ni)on,  and  the  information  given  appears  to  be  both 

exhaustive  and  correct."— Zxrw  Times. 

DOMICIL.— Dicey's  Le  Statut  Personnel  anglais  ou  la  Loi  du 
Donr)iciie. — Ouvrage  tradnit  et  compl6t^  d'apr^  lea  demiers  arr^ 
des  Conrs  de  Justice  de  Londres,  et  par  la  oomparaison  avec  le  Code 
Napol^n  et  les  Diversea  Legislations  du  Continent,  Par  Emxlb 
Stooquabt,  Avocat  k  la  Coor  d'Appel  de  Bruxelles.  2  Tomes. 
Demy  8vo.     1887-88.  1/.  4*. 

EASEMENTS.— Goddard's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Ee^ements.— 

By  John  Letboubn  Goddabd,    Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Fourth 

Edition.    Demy  8vo.     1891.  1/.  1*. 

"  An  indispensable  part  of  the  lawyer's  library."— 5Wtc<tor»»  Joitmol. 

"  The  book  is  invaluable :  where  the  cases  are  sflent  the  author  has  taken  paini  to 

ascertain  what  the  law  would  be  if  brought  into  question."- Zaio  Journal. 
"Nowhere  has  the  subject  been  treated  so  exhaustively,  and,  we  may  add,  » 

sdentiflcally,  as  by  Mr.  Goddard.    We  recommend  it  to  the  most  careful  stndy  of  the 

law  student,  as  well  as  to  the  librarv  of  the  practitioner."— Z.aio  Timea. 
Innes'  Digest  of  the  Enffiish  Law  of  Easements.    Third  Edition. 
By  Mr.  Justice  Innes,  lately  one  of  the  Judges  of  Her  Majes^s 
High  Court  of  Judicature,  Madras.    Boyal  12mo.     1884.  6t. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.- Phillimo re's  Ecclesiastical  Uwofthe 
Church  of  England,  With  Supplement.  By  the  Right.  Hon.  Sir 
Robert  Fhilliicobb,  D.C.L.  2  yols.  8yo.  1873-76.  (Published 
at  3/.  78.  6d.)  Reduced  to  net,  \l.  lOs, 

ELECTION     IN     EQUITY.— Serrell's    Equitable     Doctrine    of 
Election,    By  Geosqe  Sbbbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.     Royal  12mo.     1891.  7«.  6^. 
"  The  work  is  well  executed,  and  will  be  of  service  to  aU  who  deeiie  to  master  the 

doctrine  of  election."— -Z«aw  Journal. 

*«*  AH  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  caff  and  other  Hndui^s. 
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ELECTIONS.— Loader's  The  Candidate's  and  Election  Agent's 
Guide;  for  Parliamentary  and  Mmdcipal  Eleotiona,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Forms  and  Statutes.  By  John  Loadbb,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    Demy  12mo.    1886.  7«.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  a  thoroughly  pnotioal  aDa,**—8olicUort^  JoumaL 

Rogers  on  Elections. — In  two  parts. 

Part  I.  Rboistbatiok,  including  the  Praotioe  in  Beg^istration  Appeals ; 
Parliamentanr,  Municipal,  and  Local  Gk>vemment;  witib  Appendices 
of  Statutes,  Orders  in  Council,  and  Forms.  Fifteenth  Edition.  By 
Maubigb  Powell,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Boyal  12mo.     1890.  IL  U. 

"  The  practitioner  will  find  within  these  covers  everTthing  which  he  can  be  expected 
to  know,  well  arranged  and  carefully  stated."— Z>a«;  Times,  July  12, 1S90. 

Part  II.  Elections  and  Petitionb.  Parliamentary  and  Municipal, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Forms.  Fifteenth  Edition.  In- 
corporating all  the  Decisions  of  the  Election  Judges,  with  Statutes  to 
June,  1886,  and  a  new  and  exhaustive  Index.  By  John  Gobbib 
Gabteb,  and  J.  S.  Sandabs,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  Boyal  12mo. 
1886.  1/.  U. 

"  A  very  satisfactory  treatise  on  election  law  ....  his  chapters  on  election 
expenses  and  illegal  practices  are  well  arranged,  and  tersely  expressed.  The  com- 
pleteness and  general  character  of  the  book  as  regards  the  old  law  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description."— SMicttor**  Journal. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. —Bazalgette  and  Humphreys.  — Fuid 
"  Local  and  Municipal  Government." 
Cunynghame's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Electric  Lighting,  with 
the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
a  Model  Provisional  Order,  and  a  set  of  Forms,  to  which  is  added  a 
Description  of  the  Principal  Apparatus  used  in  Electric  Lighting, 
with  Illustrations.  By  Hbnbt  CtTirrNOHAiCB,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Boyal  8vo.     1883.  I2s,  M. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY.— Firth's  Uw  relating  to  the  Liability 
of  Enriployers  for  Injuries  suffered  by  their  Servants  in  the 
course  of  their  Employnrient.— By  T.  W.  Stapleb  Fibth, 
Solicitor  (The  Sir  Henry  James  Prize  Essay).    Demy  8vo.     1890. 

Net  2t.  6d. 
EQUITY,  and  Tide  CHANCERY. 
Chlttys  \x\6ex.—  Vide  "Digests." 
Mews*  Digest.— Fuftf"  Digests." 
Serrell.— Fufo  "Election  in  Equity." 

Seton's  Forms  of  Decrees,  Judgments,  and  Orders  In  the  High 

Court  of  Justice  and  Courts  of  Appeal,  having  ^ipecial  refeienoe 

to  the  Chancery  Division,  with  Practical  Notes.    Fourth  Edition. 

2  vols,  in  3.     Royal  8vo.     1877—1879.  Reduced  to  net  30*. 

Shearwood's   Introduction  to  the   Principles   of    Equity.     By 

Joseph  A.  Sheabwood,  Author  of  '^  A  Concise  Abridgment  of  Beal 

and  Per8onalProper^,"&c.,  Barrister-at-Law.    8vo.     1885.        6«. 

Snr)ith's  Manual  of  Equity  Jurisprudence.— A  Manual  of  Equity 

Jurisprudence  for  Practitioners  and  Students,  founded  on  the  Woru 

of  Story,  Spence,  and  other  writers,  comprising  the  Fundamental 

Principles  and  the  points  of  Equity  usually  oocurrinff  in  General 

Practice.    By  Josiah  W.  Smith,  Q.C.    Fourteenth  Edition.     By  J. 

Tbttstbak,  LL.M.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   12mo.    1889.      12<.  6^/. 

"  Still  holds  its  own  as  tiie  most  popular  first  book  of  equity  jurisprudence,  and  one 

which  everv  student  must  of  necessity  read." — Law  Journal,  September  21, 1889. 

"  It  will  be  found  as  useful  to  the  practitioner  as  to  the  student."— iS^o/tctiory  JounuU, 

"A  book  that  must  very  nearly  be  learnt  by  heart."— Ti^e  Jurist,  September,  1889. 

**  We  still  think  that  the  student  of  Equity  will  do  well  to  read  the  book  of  the  late 

Mr.  Josiah  Smith,  especially  now  that  a  new  edition  has  appeared."— Law  NoUitt 

September,  1889. 

\*  All  standard  Lmo  Works  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindinj^s. 
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EQUITY-HwiiiiiiMf. 

Smith's  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Equity,  illTifl- 

trated  by  the  Leading  Dedsions  tiiereon.    For  the  use  of  Stadents 

and  Practitioners.    Second  Edition.    By  H.  Abxhub  Sum,  M.A.| 

LL.B.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8to.    1888.  21«. 

"This  excellent  practical  exposition  of  the  principIeB  of  eomtf  is  a  track  ooe  can 

irell  leoommend  to  atodenta  either  for  the  bar  or  the  examinatioiia  of  the  Inoorponited 

Law  Society.    It  ivill  alao  be  found  equally  valuable  to  the  busy  practitianer.    It  cosh 

tains  a  masB  of  information  well  airangecU  and  is  xllostrated  by  all  the  leading  ded- 

dons.    All  the  legialatiye  changes  that  have  ocenmd  since  the  pnblioation  of  the  flirt 

edition  have  been  duly  inoorporated  in  the  present  issae."— Xow  Tuneg. 

ESTO PRE L— Everest  and  Strode's  Law  of  Estoppel.  By  LurosLor 
FixLDixQ  Etebbsi,  and  Edkund  Sxbods,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law. 
Demy  Svo.    1884.  18f. 

"  A  useful  x€positoxy  of  the  case  law  on  the  sabject."— Low  Journal. 

EXAMINATION  GUIDES.— Bedford's  Digest  of  the  Prelim inarv 

Examination  Questions  in  Latin  Grammar,  ArithmetiCi  French 

Grammar,  History  and  Geographyi  with  the  Answers.    Second 

Edition.    Demy  8vo.     1882.  18«. 

Bedford's  Student's  Guide  to  the  Ninth  Edition  of  Stephen's 

New  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.— Third  Edition. 

Demy  8to.    1884.  7s,  (M. 

Haynes  and  Nelham's  Honours  Examination  Digest,  comprising 

all  the  Questions  in  Conveyancing,  Equity,  Common  Law,  Bank- 

mptoy,  Probate,  Divorce,  Admiialty,  ana  Ecclesiastical  Law  and 

Piactioe  asked  at  the  Solicitors*  Honours  Examinations,  with  Answers 

thereto.    By  John  F.  Hjltkes,  LL.D.,  and  Thohas  A.  Nslhax, 

Solicitor  (Hlonours).  Demy  8vo.     1883.  15«. 

**  Stadents  going  in  for  honours  will  find  this  one  to  their  adTantage.'*->Zav  Times. 

Napier's  Modern  Digest  of  the  Final  Examinations;  a  Modem 

Digest  of  the  Law  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  Final  Examination 

of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  done  into  Questions  and  Answers ; 

and  a  Guide  to  a  Course  of  Study  for  that  Examination.    By  T. 

Batexan  Kapieb,  LL.D.,  London,  of  the  Liner  Temple,  Barrister- 

at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1887.  18f. 

*'  As  far  as  we  have  tested  them  we  have  found  the  qnestiona  very  well  fiaxned, 

and  the  answors  to  them  clear,  concise  and  aoeumte.    u  used  in  the  manner  that 

Dr.  Napier  recommends  that  it  should  he  used,  that  is,  together  with  the  tezt-books, 

there  can  he  little  doubt  that  it  wiU  prove  of  oonsidenihle  value  to  stndenta."— 2%i 

Jurist. 

Napier  &  Stephenson's  Digest  of  the  Subjects  of  Probate, 
Divorce,  Bankruptcy,  Admiralty,  Ecclesiastical  and  Criminal 
Law  necessary  to  be  Known  for  tne  Final  Examination,  done  into 
Questions  and  Answers.  With  a  Preliminary  Chapter  on  a  Course  of 
Study  for  the  above  Subjects.  By  T.  Bateuan  Napzer  and  Riohabd 
M.  Stephisnson,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  Demy8vo.  1888.  I2t. 
"  It  is  oondse  and  clear  in  its  answers,  and  the  questions  are  based  on  points,  for  the 
most  part,  material  to  he  known.**— Pump  Court. 

Napier  &  Stephenson's  Digest  of  the  Leading  Points  in  the  Sub- 
ject of  Criminal  Law  necessary  to  be  known  for  Bar  and  Universij^ 
Law  Examinations.  Done  into  Questions  and  Answers.  By  T. 
Batbkan  Nafibb  and  Righabo  M.  Stbfhenbon,  Esqrs.,  Barristers- 
at-Law.    Demy8vo.     1888.  5t. 

**  We  oommend  the  book  to  candidates  for  the  Bar  and  University  Legal  Examinar 
tions."-— i\(ti»p  Court. 

Shearwood's  Guide  for   Candidates   for  the   Professions   of 

Barrister  and  Solicitor.— Second  Edition.    By  Joseph  A.  Shxab- 

"WOOD,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1887.  6«. 

**  A  practical  little  book  for  students."— Loir  Quarterly  Review, 

*^*  AH  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  Hndinfs, 
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EXECUTIONS.— Edwards'  Law  of  Execution  upon  Judgnfients 

and  Orders  of  the  Ohanoery  and  Queen's  Bench  Divisions 

of  the  H  igh  Cou  rt  of  J  ustioe.— Bj  0.  JoBzraxov  Editabds,  of  Lin- 

'  ooln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.    Demy  8to.     1888.  18f. 

^  <*Wmbefound7«r7i]flefiil,enwoia]lf  totoUdton.    .  .   .    ]h  additioa  to  the  o(2i« 

good  pointB  in  this  book,  ifc  oontauu  a  oopioos  coUeotion  of  fomuand  a  good  indaz."— 

SoUcUortf  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Edwaxds  writes  briefly  and  pointedly,  and  has  the  merit  of  beginning  in  each 
case  at  the  beginning,  withont  awmming  that  the  leader  knows  anything.  He  explains 
who  the  sheriff  is ;  what  the  Queen,  in  a  writ  Elegit,  tot  example,  orders  him  to  do ; 
how  he  does  it :  and  what  oonsequenoes  ensue.  The  result  is  to  make  the  whole  treatise 
satisfactorily  clear  and  easy  to  apprehend.  If  the  index  is  good— as  it  appears  to  be^ 
mctittoners  will  probably  And  the  book  a  thoroughly  useful  aubJ'—Law  QwirUrly 
Jieoiew. 

EXECUTORS. — Macaslcie's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Executors 
and  Administrators,  and  of  the  Administration  of  the  Estates  of 
Deceased  Persons.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Forms.  Bt 
S.  C.  MinABimt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Svo.    1881.  10«.  6d, 

Williams'  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators.— Ninth  Edition. 
B7  the  Hon.  Sir  Roland  Vauohan  Williaics,  a  Justloe  of  the  High 
Court.   2  vols.   Roy.  Svo.  (In  th^prsti,) 

EXTRADITION.— Kirchner's  L'Extradition.— RecueilRenfermantin 
Extenso  tons  les  Trait^s  conclus  jusqu^au  ler  Janvier,  1883,  entre  les 
Nations  civilis^es,  et  donnant  la  solution  precise  des  diffioult6s  qui 
peuvent  surgir  dans  leur  application.  Avec  une  Preface  de  Me 
Gbobobb  Lachaud,  Avooat  &  la  Cour  d*Appel  de  Paris.  Publi6  sous 
les  auspices  de  M.  C.  E.  Howabd  VmcEBT,  Direoteur  des  AfCaires 
Criminelles  de  la  Police  Metropolitaine  de  Londres.  Par  F.  J. 
KiBOHNEB,  Attach^  k  la  Direction  des'  Affaires  Criminelles.  In  1 
voL  (1160  pp.).    Royal  8vo.     1883.  2/.  2s. 

FACTORS  ACTS.— Boyd  and  Pearsons  Factors  Acts  (1823  to 
1877).  With  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notee.  By  Hxtok 
FsNWZCK  BoTD  and  Asthub  Bkilbt  Psabson,  Barristers-at-Law. 
Roval  12mo.     1884.  6s, 

Neish  6k  Carter's  Factors  Act,  1889:  with  Commentary  and 
Notes ;  designed  particularly  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  Mercantile 
Men.  By  Chables  H.  L.  Neish  and  A.  T.  Cabteb,  Esqrs.,  Barris- 
ters-at-Law.   Royal  12mo.     1890.  4«. 

FACTORY  ACTS.— Notcutt's  Law  relating  to  Factories  and  Work- 
shops.   Second  Edition.    12mo.    1879.  9s, 

FARM,  LAW  OF.— Dixon's  Law  of  the  Farm.— A  Digest  of  Cases 

connected  with  the  Law  of  the  Farm,  and  including  the  A^rioultural 

Customs  of  England  and  Wales.     Fourth  Edition.     By  Hbnbt 

Pebkins,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     8vo.     1879.  U.  6s, 

"  It  is  trnpoosible  not  to  be  atrack  with  the  extraordinary  reeearoh  that  must  hare 

been  used  in  the  compilation  of  saeh  a  book  as  this."— £ato  Journal, 

FIXTURES.— Amos  and  Ferard  on  the  Law  of  Fixtures  and  other 
Property  partaking  both  of  a  Beal  and  Personal  Nature.    Third 
Edition.    By  C.  A.  FsaABD  and  W.  HowuLim  Bobsbib,  Esqrs. ,  Bar- 
risters-at-Law.   Demy  8vo.     1883.  ISs, 
*' An  aocozate  and  well  written  warkJ'—Saturdajf  Review, 
FORMS.— Allen.— F«fo  "Heading." 
Archibald.— Tkff  "  Chamber  Practice." 
Bullen  and  Leake.— Fiu^  "Pleading." 

Ohitty's  Forms  of  Practical  Proceedings  in  the  Queen's  Bench 

Division  of  the  High  Oourt  of  Justice.    Twelfth  Edition.    By  T. 

W.  Ohittt,  Esq.,  &rrister-at-Law.    Bemy  8vo.     1883.        1/.  18#. 

"The  farms  themselTW  axe  brief  and  clear,  and  the  notes  aoeozate  and  to  the  point. 

— Law  Journal, 
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FORlAS-cfmimusd. 
Daniell's  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  Chan- 
cery Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal 
therefrom. — Foortli  Edition,  with  Snmmariiw  of  the  Rules  ox  tiie 
Supreme  Coiirt,  Practical  Notes  and  RefereDora  to  the  Sixth  Edition 
of  "Danidl'sChanceryPraotice."  BjOHABLBsBuBinET,  B.A.  (Qxon.), 
aChiefClerkoftheHon.Mr.  JnstioeChitty.  Royal  8vo.  1885.  2/.10«. 
<*  Mr.  Bnrney  appears  to  hare  pexf onned  the  labarioui  task  before  him  vith  gnat 

anooen." — Law  Journal, 
*'  The  standard  irork  on  CbMOoery  FkX)oediire.'*— Lme  QuarUrijf  Bariew, 

FRAUD  AND  I^ISREPRESENTATION.-l\«oncreifrs  Treatise 
on  the  Law  relating  to  Fraud  and  Misrepresentation. — ^By 
the  Hon.  Fbxdsbick  Monobioff,  of  the  Kiddle  Temple,  Bairister- 
at-Law.    DemySvo.     1891.  21«. 

QOLD  COAST.— Smith's  Analytical  Index  to  the  Ordinances  Re- 
gulating the  Civil  and  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony  and  of  the  Colony  of  Lagos.  By  Sxalmah  Sxrra,  Esq., 
Barriater-at-Law,  Judge  oi  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony  of 
LagOB.    Royal  8vo.     1888.  N^,  lOt. 

GOODWILL— Allan's  Law  relating  to  Goodwill.— By  Ceablbb  £. 

AiJ.Air,M.A.,LL.B.,Esq.,Bam8ter-at-Law.  BemySvo.  1889.  7».6if. 

"  A  work  of  mndi  value  upon  a  sabjeot  whidi  is  by  no  means  easy.**— SioSeilori' 

Jowwil, 

HIGHWAYS.— Baker's  Law  of  Highways  in  England  and  Wales, 
including  Bridges  and  LooomotiYes.  Comprising  a  succinct  Code  of 
the  several  Provisions  under  each  Head,  the  Statutes  at  length  in  an 
Appendix;  with  Notes  of  Gases,  Forms,  and  copious  Index.  By 
Thomas  Bajcbb,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law.  Royal  12mo.  1880.  15*. 
Bazalgette  and  Humphreys. — Vide  <<  Local  and  Municipal  Govon- 

ment." 
Chambers'  Law  relating  to  Highways  and  Bridges,  bdmg  the 
Statutes  in  full  and  briar  Notes  of  700  licading  Cases.    By  Gbqbob 
F.  Ceaxbbbs,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     1878.  7«.  6dL 

HOUSE  TAX.— Ellis'  Guide  to  the  House  Tax  Acts,  for  the  use  of 

the  Payer  of  Inhabited  House  Duty  in  England.— By  Abkbub 

M.  Elus,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  Solicitor,  Author  of  « A  Guide  to  the 

Income  Tax  Acts."    Royal  12mo.    1885.  Gs. 

*'  We  have  f omid  the  infonnation  aocmate,  complete  and  very  dearly  espaesMd."— 

SoUeitor^  Journal. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.— Lush's  Law  of  Husband  and  Wifes 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Chancery  Divisions. 
By  C.  MoKTAOTTE  Lush,  Esq.,  Bazrister-at-Law.    8vo.    1884.    20f. 

'  <*MrXuBh  has  one  thing  to  recommend  him  most  strongly,  and  that  is  his  aooeoiaey.*' 

— Lavt  Magazine, 

INCOME  TAX.— Ellis' Guide  to  the  Income  Tax  Acts.— For  the  use 
<rf  the  English  Income  Tax  Payer.    Second  Edition.    ByAiSBUB 
M.  Ellis,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  Solicitor.    Royal  12mo.     1886.       It,  6d. 
**  Contains  in  a  convenient  f  onn  the  law  bearing  upon  the  Income  Tmx,"—La»  ISmet. 
INLAND  REVENUE  CASES.— Highmore's  Summary  Proceed- 
ings in  Inland  Revenue  Cases  in  England  and  Wales.— Second 
Emtion.    By  N.  J.  HiOHatOBB,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law,  and  of  the 
Solicitors' Department,  Inland  Revenue.    Rov.l2mo.    1887.    ls,6tL 
**  Is  ^ery  complete.    Every  possible  infonnation  is  Kiyea/'—Law  2^ime». 
INSURANCE. — Arnould  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance,— Sixth 
Edition.    By  David  Kaclaghlan,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    2  vols. 
Royal  8vo.     1887.  Sif. 

"  Ab  a  text  book,  *  Amould '  is  now  all  the  practitioner  can  inakt,"—Law  TiauB. 
Lowndes'  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance.— 
By  RiGHAiu)  LowKSBS.    Author  of  '  *  The  Law  of  General  Average," 
&c.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.     1885.  I2t,  6tf. 

%*  All  standard  Law  Work*  am  htpi  m  Siotik^  \n  law  caff  amd  otkar  Hm^ttft. 
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mSVRAUCE-eontinusd. 
Lowndes'   Insurable    Interest  and   Valuations.  —  By  Bxoeabd 
LowvDSS.    Demy  8vo.     1884.  Si. 

McArthur  on  the  Contract  of  Marine  I nsurance.—Seoond  Edition. 
By  Ghjlblbb  MoAbthttb,  Ayera^  Adjuster.  Demy  Svo.  1890.  16«. 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW.— Kent's  International  Uw.— Kent's  Com- 
mentary on  iDtemational  Law.  Edited  by  J.  T.  Abdt,  LL.D., 
Judge  of  County  Courts.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  1878.  10«.  64, 
Nelson's  Private  International  Law. — Selected  Cases,  Statutes,  and 
Orders  illustratiTe  of  the  Principles  of  Private  Litematioual  Law  as 
Administered  in  England,  with  Commentary.  By  Hoba.cb  Nei£0n, 
M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Boy.  8yo.     1889.  21«. 

"  The  notflB  are  full  of  matter,  and  ayoid  the  Tioe  of  diaouzBiTeneBB,  coaea  being  cited 
for  praotioally  ererv  propoaition."— ixiir  Times, 
Wheaton's  Elenrients  of  International  Law;  Third  Exiglish  Edition. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Treaties.     By 
A.  C.  BoTS,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  8yo.     1889.        1/.  10«. 
'*  A  bandaome  and  naefnl  edition  of  a  ataadard  work."— Loto  Quarterly  Review, 
"  Wbeaton  atanda  too  hiffh  for  oitioiam,  whilst  Mr.  Boyd's  merits  as  an  editor  are 
almost  aa  well  eatabliahed."'— Xow  Timet,  NoTember  80, 1889. 

;  INTERROGATORIES.— Sichel  and  Chance.— FtWd  "DisooTeiy." 

JOINT  STOCKS.— Palmer.— Fuid  "Company  Law,"  "Conveyano- 
inff,"  and  "Winding-up." 

I  Thring's  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Law.— The  Law  and  Practioe  of 

Joint  Stock  and  other  Companies,  including  the  Companies  Acts, 

^  1862  to  1886,  with  Notes,  Orders,  and  Roles  in  Chancery,  a  Collection 

of  Precedents  of  Memoranda  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  otiier 
Forms  required  in  Making  and  Administering  a  Company.  Also 
the  Partnership  Law  Amendment  Act,  the  Life  Assurance  Companies 

^  Acts,  and  other  Acts  relating  to  Companies.     By  Lobd  Thbino, 

K.C.B.,  formerly  tiie  Parliamentary  Counsel.  Fifth  Edition.     By 

'  J.  M.  Bbndbl,  £sq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  8yo.    1889.    1/.  10<. 

)  **  Hie  highest  authority  on  the  sabjeot."— 7%«  Timet. 

"  Hie  book  has  long  taken  its  place  among  the  authoritatiTe  ezpoaitiona  of  the  law 

)  <rf  companies.    Its  very  naeftil  forma  are  a  special  feature  of  the  book,  which  will  be  of 

.  great  value  to  practitioners."— Z«aii;  Journal^  September  14, 1888. 

JUDGES'  CHAMBER   PRACTICE.-Archlbald.— FW«»  "Chamber 

Practioe." 
I  JUDICATURE  ACTS.— Wilson's  Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

of  Judicature :  containing  tiie  Acts,  Orders,  Rules,  andBegnlations 
t  relating  to  the  Supreme  Court.    With  Practical  Notes.    Seventh 

I  Edition.    Bj  Cejjllbs  Bttbnet,  a  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 

\  Chit^,  Editor  of  * ' Daniell*s  Chancery  Forms ; "  M.  Muib  Magkenzib, 

f  and  C.  A.  Whitb,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.   Roy.  8to.     1888.     U. 

**  A  thoroughly  reliable  and  most  oonTeniently  arranged  practioe  guide."— i^ato  Timet 
!  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.— Stone's  Practice  for  Justices  of  the 

'  Peace,  Justices'  Clerks  and  Solicitors  at  Petty  and  Spedal  Sessions, 

>  in  Summary  matters,  and  Indictable  Offences,  with  a  list  of  Summary 

I  Conyictions,  and  matters  not  Criminal.    With  Forms.    Ninth  Edit. 

By  W.  H.  Macoxamajul,  Esq. ,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  8yo.  1 882. 1  /.  5s, 
Wigram's  Justice's  Note  Book.— Containing  a  short  account  of  tiie 

Jurisdiction  and  Duties  of  Justices,  and  an  Epitome  of  Criminal  Law. 

*  By  the  Ute  W.  Kwox  Wiobax,  Em.,  Barrister-at-Law,  J.  P.  Mid- 
i  dlesex  and  Westminster.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised  by  Wai^tbb  S. 
^  Shzblst,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1888.         12«.  6d. 

'*  The  atyle  ia  dear,  and  tbe  expieaaion  alwaya  f oroible,  and  aometimea  humoroua. 

*  The  book  will  repay  i)eruaal  by  many  beaidea  thoae  who,  aa  juatioea,  viU  find  it  an 
indiapenaable  oompanion."— Low  Quarteiiy  Beuiew. 

"  We  oan  thoroughly  recommend  the  volume  to  magiatratea.'*— Zoto  Timet. 

%*  All  ftandardLaw  Worh$  ar#  kept  mStoek^  in  law  calf  4md  other  Hadmgt, 
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LAND  TAX.~Bourdin's  Land  Tax.— An  Exposition  of  ihe  Land  Tul 
Thizd  Edition.  Inoloding  the  Beoent  Judicial  Decisions,  sod  t^ 
Inddental  Changes  in  the  Law  effected  by  the  Taxes  ManAgeaeak 
Act,  with  other  Additional  Matter.  Thoron^7  rerised  and  cor- 
rected. Br  Shzblet  BrmBUsr,  of  ihe  Inland  Berenoe  Department, 
Assistant  Registrar  of  the  Land  Tax.    Bojal  12mo.     1886.         6f. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.— Woodfall's  Uw  of  Landlord  and 

Tenant. — ^With  a  full  Collection  of  Precedents  and  Forms  of  Prooe- 

dure ;  containing  also  a  collection  of  Leadlag  Propositions.  Fonrieenth 

Edit.    By  J.  M.  Lelt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Editor  of  "Chitty's 

Statutes,^'  "Wharton's  Law  Lexicon,"  &c.  Eoy.Svo.   1889.  U.lSt, 

"  The  editor  has  ex])ended  elaborate  industry  and  systematic  ability  in  makiiig  tha 

work  as  perfect  as  possible." — SoHeitort*  JourtuU. 

Leiy  and  Peck.— r«fo  "Leases." 

LANDS  CLAUSES  ACTS.— Jepson's  Lands  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion  Acts  {  with  Decisions,  Fonns,  and  Table  of  Coets.  By  Abehub 
Jefsov,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8to.     1880.  18t. 

LAW  LIST.— Law  List  (The).— Comprising  the  Judges  and  Offioen 
of  the  different  CoortB  of  Justice,  Counsel,  Special  Pleaders,  Con- 
▼eyancers,  Solicitors,  Proctors,  Notaries,  &c.,  in  ±Ingland  and  Wales; 
the  Circuits,  Judges,  Treasurers,  Registrars,  and  High  BaiU&  of 
the  County  Courts;  Metropolitan  and  Stipendiary  Ifagistzates, 
Official  Beceiyers  under  the  Banhruptoy  Act,  Law  and  Publio 
Officers  in  England  and  the  Colonies,  Foreign  Lawyers  with  their 
English  Ag^ts,  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  Town  Clerks,  Coroners,  &c.,  &c, 
and  Commissioners  for  taking  Oaths,  Conveyancers  Practising  in 
England  under  Certificates  obtained  in  Sco&and.  Compiled,  so 
far  as  relates  to  Special  Pleaders,  Conveyanoers,  Solicitors,  Ptoctors 
and  Notaries,  by  JoHir  Sauusl  Pubgell,  C.B.,  Controller  of 
Stamps,  and  Begistrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  Somerset  House, 
and  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue.  1891.  (Fublis/ufd  about  March  1.)  {Net  eath,  9«.)  109.  6i. 
LAW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW— Edited  by  Sir  Fbkdemck  Poixogk, 
Bart.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  tiie  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  Royal  8vo. 
1885-90.  Each,  12#. 

0*  Subscription  10«.  per  annum,  post  free,  {Foreign  postage  2«.  6d,  extra,) 
The  Review  includes :— The  discumion  of  current  dedsions  of  importanoe  in  the 
Courts  of  this  oonntrv,  and  (so  far  as  practicable)  of  the  Colonies,  tiie  United  States, 
British  India,  and  other  British  Possessions  where  the  Common  Law  is  admimstered ; 
the  consideration  of  topics  of  proposed  le^fislation  before  Parliament ;  the  treatment 
of  questions  of  immediate  i>olitical  and  social  interest  in  their  legal  aspect:  inquiries 
into  the  hii^tory  and  antiquities  of  our  own  and  other  systems  of  law  uid  le^  institu- 
tions. Endeavour  is  also  made  to  take  account  of  the  legal  science  and  legislation  of 
Continental  States  in  so  far  as  thev  bear  on  general  jurisprudence,  or  may  throw  light 
by  comparison  upon  problems  of  English  or  American  legislation.  The  cuirent  legal 
literature  of  our  own  country  receives  careful  attention ;  and  works  of  aerioos  import- 
anoe, both  English  and  foreign,  are  occasionally  discussed  at  length. 

LAWYER'S  ANNUAL  LIBRARY.— 0)  The  Annual  Practice.— By 
Snow,  Bubney,  and  Stbinoeb.  (2)  The  Annual  Digest. — By  Msws. 
(8)  The  Annual  Statutes.— By  Lblt.  (4)  The  Annual  County 
Court  Practice. — ^By  His  Honour  Judob  Hstwood. 

T^Q  Complete  Series,  as  above,  delivered  on  the  day  of  publication, 
net,  21.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  only,  net,  II.  lOs.  Nob.  2,  3,  and  4  only, 
net  J  U,  10«.     {Carriaffe  extra,  2«.) 

Ifg'  SubseriptioM^  payable  on  or  before  August  \st  in  each  yeear, 
FuU  prospectus  forwarded  on  application, 

LAWYER'S  COMPANION.— r»<fo  "Diary." 

%*  All  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  caV  and  other  bindings. 
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LEADI NQ  CASES.— Ball's  Leading  Cases.     Fide  «  Torto/' 
i  Haynes'  Student's  Leading  Cases.    Being  some  of  the  Fzinoipal 

^  DeoisioiiB  of  the  Conrta  in  Constitutional  Law,  Common  Law,  Con- 

^  veyanoing  and  Equity,  Probate,  Diyoroe,  and  Criminal  Law.    WiUi 

,  Notes  for  the  use  of  Students.     Seoond  Edition.     By  John  F. 

J  Haynes,  LL.D.    Demy  Syo.     1884.  16«. 

**  "Will  prove  of  great  utility,  not  only  to  rtodents,  but  praditionera.    The  notes  arc 
^  dear,  pointed  and  oondse."— Z^oio  THmet. 

t  Shirley's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Common  Law. 

^  With  Notes.     By  W.  Shiblbt  Shiblby,  Esq.,   Banister-at-Law. 

Third  Edition.    DemySvo.     1886.  16«. 

"  If  any  worda  of  praiae  of  ours  can  add  to  ita  well-deaerved  reputation,  ve  give  the 

reader  carte  blanche  to  aupply  them  on  our  behalf  out  of  hia  own  thrilling  eloquence 

'  and  Tivid  imagination,  and  we  will  undertake  to  ratify  them.**— rA«  Jurist, 

>  Shirley's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Criminal  Law.  With 

Notes.    ByW.  S.  Shielet,  Esq.,Barri8ter-at-Law.   8vo.    1888.    6*. 
•*  Will  undoubtedly  prove  of  yalne  to  students.* *-  Law  Note*. 

t  LEASES.— Leiy  and   Peck's  Precfedents   of   Leases  for  Years, 

:,  and  other  Contracts  of  Tenancy,  and  Contracts  relating  thereto; 

mainly  selected  or  adapted  from  existing  Collections,  including  many 

additional  Forms,  with  a  short  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  J.  M. 

;  LsLYandW.  A.  FsGZ,  Barristers- at-Law.  Boyal8yo.  1889.  lOs.Qd, 

f  <*  Varied,  well  oonaidered,  azid  thorouffhly  praotical . . .  while  a  uaeful  addition  to 

the  library  of  the  oonyeyaadzig  counael,  will  be  atill  more  uaeful  to  oonyeyandng 

*  aolicitors  and  eatate  agents.**— Zato  TimeSf  NoTember  9, 1888. 

>  LEXICON.— Tlii*  "Dictionary." 

LIBEL  AND    SLANDER.— Odgers    on    Libel  and  Slander.— A 
Diffest  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander :  the  Evidence,  Procedure 
and  Practice,  both  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Cases,  and  Precedents  of 
I  Pleadings.     Second  Edition,  with  a  Supflejicent,  bringing  tibe  Law 

f  down  to  June,  1890.    By  W.  Bulzb  Ooosbs,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at- 

Iaw.    Eoyal8vo.    1890.  1/.  12*. 

i  %*  The  Supplement,  containing  the  Law  of  Zibel  Amendment  Act,  1888,  mth 

Notes  and  Addenda  of  Cases,  separately.    Net,  la.  6^. 
*'  The  beat  modem  book  on  the  law  of  Ubel. " — DaUy  Kewa. 
"  A  full ,  accurate,  and  aatiaf actory  grnide.*' — Solicitors*  Journal. 

LIBRARIES  AND  MUSEUMS.— Chambers'  Digest  of  the  Uw 

!  relating  to  Public  Libraries  and  Museums,  and  Literary  and 

Scientific  I  nstitutions :  with  much  Practical  Information  useful  to 

Managers,  Committees  and  Officers  of  all'dasses  of  Associations  and 

Clubs  connected  with  Literature,  Science  and  Art ;  including  Prece- 

'  dents  of  By-Laws  and  Begnlations,  the  Statutes  in  Full,  and  brief 

,  Notes  of  Leading  Cases.   Third  Edition.   ByGB0.F.CHAiiBBB8,Esq., 

Barrister-at-Iiaw.    Roy.  8vo.     1889.  8«.  Qd. 

LICENSING.- Lejy  and  Foulkes'  Licensing  Acts,  1828,  1869, 

I  and  1 872-1 8/4 }  with  Notes  to  the  Acts,  a  Summary  of  the  Law, 

and  an  Appendix  of  Forms.  Third  Edit.  By  J.  M.  Lblt  and  W.  D.  I. 

FouLXES,  Esqrs.,  Barristers- at-Law.     Boy.  12mo.     1887.       10«.  6d. 

**  We  do  not  know  of  a  more  compact  or  useful  treatiee  on  the  subject.*'— A>2.  Jour, 

LOCAL    AND    MUNICIPAL   COVER NMENT.-Bazalgette  and 

Humphreys'  Law  relating  to  County  Councils :  being  the  Local 

Goyemment  Act,  1888,  County  Electors  Act,  1888,  the  Incorporated 

Clauses  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  and  a  compendious 

Introduction  and  Notes ;  with  Analysis  of  Statutes  affecting  toe  same, 

Orders  in  Council,  Circulars,  and  a  Copious  Index.    By  C.  N.  Bazal- 

OETTB  and  Qeobob  Huicfhbets,  Barristers-at-Law,  Joint  Authors  of 

'*The  Law  of  Local  and  Municipal  Qoyemment.''    Third  Edition. 

By  Geobge  HnvPHBETS,  Esq.    Hoyal  8yo.     1889.  7s,  6d, 

"  The  most  stately  as  regards  size,  and  the  best  in  point  of  type  of  all  the  works. 

There  is  a  good  introduction  . . .  the  notes  are  careful  and  h.eiptvl."—8olieittfr^Joumai, 

\*  AU  standard  law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  talfmd  other  Hndmgs. 
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LOCAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  QOVERNMENT—eofi^iMf. 
BazalRette  and  Humphreys'  Law  relating  to  Local  and  Muni- 
cipal Qovernment.    Gomprifling  the  Statates  rdating  to  Pablio 
Health,  Munioipal  Corporations,  Highways,  Burial,  Gks  and  Water, 
Public  Loans,  Compulsoir  Taking  of  llands,  Tramways,  Eleobie 
r,  Artizans'  Dwemngs,  &c.,  BiTers'  Pollution,  the  Glanaei 


Consolidation  Acts,  and  many  others,  fully  annotated  with  cases  vf 

to  date,  a  selection  of  the  Cironlars  of  the  Local  GoTemment  Board, 

with  a  Table  of  upwards  of  2,600  Cases,  and  full  Lndez.    With 

Addenda  containing  the  Judicial  Decisions  and  Legislation  relating 

to  Local  and  Municipal  Gk>Temment  since  1886.    By  C.  Nosaov 

Bazalobttb  and  Geobqb  Hxtxphbetb,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law. 

Sup.  royal  Svo.     1888.  3/.  3f. 

%*  The  Addenda  may  he  had  eeparaUly,    Net,  2«.  Sd. 

**  The  book  is  thoroiighly  oompfdieiuiYe  of  the  lav  on  all  paints  of  yAoA  it 

profoeaes  to  treat."— Z<<n0  Jourtud, 

"  The  work  is  one  that  no  local  officer  shonld  be  without:  for  nottdnff  ehait  of  a 
whole libraiy  of  statutes,  reportB,  and handbooksconld  take  its  puuoB."—Mmn9idpalReriem. 

Channbers'  Popular  Summary  of  the  Law  relating  to  Local 
Qovernment,  forming  a  complete  Guide  to  the  new  Act  of  1888. 
Second  Edition.  By  G.  P.  Chaicbxbs,  Barrister-at-Law.  Lnp.  8to. 
1888.     (Or  bound  in  Cloth  vnth  eopy  of  Act,  6«.  M.)  Net,  2t,  &f. 

MAGISTERIAL  LAW.— Shirley's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Magis- 
terial Law,  and  on  the  Practice  of  Magistrates'  Courts.— ByW. 
S.  SmBLBT,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boy.  12mo.     1881.         6«.6^ 
Wigram.— Fufe  *•  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

MALICIOUS    PROSECUTIONS.  — Stephen's   Uw  relating  to 

Actions  for  Malicious   Prosecutions.— By  Hsbbebt  SrEranr, 

LL.M.,  of  the  Lnner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  part  Author  of  "A 

Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law  Procedure."    Koyal  12mo.     1888.     6s. 

*'A  reliable  text-book  xmoiD.  the  law  of  malicioiu  proaecation."— Zav  Timu. 

MARITIME  DECISIONS.— Douglas'  Maritime  Law  Decisions.— 
An  Alphabetical  Reference  Lndex  to  Becent  and  Important  Maritime 
Decisions.  Compiled  by  Bobt.  B.  DouoLAfi.  Demy8vo.  1888.    7«.  6tf. 
Marine  Insurance.— Tufc  *' Insurance." 

MARRIAGE.— Kelly's  French  Law  of  Marriage,  and  the  Conflict 
of  Laws  that  arises  therefrom.  By  E.  SIbllt,  M.A.,  of  the  New 
York  Bar,  Lioencid  en  Droit  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris.  Boy.  8to.  1886.  6t. 

MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENTS.— Bannin^s  Concise  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Marriage  Settlements;  with  an  Appendix  of  Statutes. 
By  H.  T.  Baniono,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   Demy  8yo.   1884.    15t. 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY.-Lush's  Married  Women's 
Rights  and  Liabilities  in  relation  to  Contracts,  Torts,  and 
Trusts.  By  Momtagub  Lxtsh,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 
*•  The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife."    Boyal  12mo.     1887.  be. 

"Well  ananffed,  dearlv  written,  and  has  a  good  index."— Low  Tma, 
Smith's  Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  1882  and  1864,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Critical  and  fbcplanatory  Notes,  together  with  l^e 
Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  1870  and  1874,  &c.     2nd  Edit.  Be- 
yised.  ByH.  A.  Sioth,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Koy.l2mo.  1884.  6<. 

MASTER    AND   SERVANT.— Macdonell's  Law  of   Master  and 
Servant.    Part  I.  Common  Law.    Part  II.  Statute  Law.    By  JoBir 
MACD0inELL,M. A.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy8ro.   1883.   1/.  5«. 
'*  A  work  which  will  be  of  real  value  to  the  practitioner."— Low  Timu. 

MAYOR'S  COURT  PRACTICE.- Candy's  Mayor's  Court  Prac- 
tice. — ^The  Jurisdiction,  Process,  Practice  and  Mode  of  Pleading  in 
Ordinary  Actions  in  the  Mayor's  Court  in  London.  By  Gbobos 
Caitdt,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel.  Demy  8to.  1879.    14«. 

%*  AU  etandard  Law  Worke  are  kept  in  Stoek,  in  law  calf  and  other  hindwge. 
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MERCANTILE  LAW.—RusseM's  Treatise  on  Mercantile  Agency. 
Second  Edition.    8to.     1873.  14«. 

Smith's  Compendium  of  Mercantile  Law.— Tenth  Edition.  By 
John  Maodostbll,  Em  . ,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
assisted  by  Geo.  IEutxfhbbtb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  vols. 
Bojal  Svo.    1890.  21.  2t. 

'*  Of  the  greatest  yalue  to  the  mercantile  lawyer."— Law  Timet,  Mazch  88, 1800. 

•(  We  haTB  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  work  before  ns  to  the  prof esuon  and  the 
pnhlic  as  a  reliable  gnide  to  the  subjects  included  in  it,  and  as  oonsatuting  one  of  the 
most  sdentifio  treatises  extant  on  mercantQe  law."— &>2»citort'  /oumoZ,  May  10, 1880. 

Tudor's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  on  Mercantile  and  Maritime 
Law.— With  Notes.  By  O.  D.  Tudob,  Esq.,  Bazrister-at-Law. 
Third  Edition.    Boyal  8to.     1884.  21.  2t. 

Wilson's  Mercantile  Handbook  of  the  Liabilities  of  Merchant, 
Shipowner,  and  Underwriter  on  Shipments  by  General  Ves- 
sels.—By  A.  Wzuon,  Solicitor  and  Notary.  Royall2mo.   1883.    Ss. 

Wood's  Mercantile  Agreements. — ^The  Literpretation  of  Mercantile 
Agreements ;  A  Summary  of  the  Decisions  as  to  the  Meaning  of 
Words  and  Proyisions  in  Written  Agreements  for  the  Sale  of  Gkrads, 
Oharter-Parties,  Bills  of  Lading,  and  Marine  Policies.  With  an 
Appendix  containing  a  List  of  Words  and  Enressions  used  in,  or 
in  connection,  with,  Mercantile  Agreements,  and  a  List  of  Mercantile 
Usages.  By  John  DamnBTOUN  Wood,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Itaw 
Boyal  8yo.     1886.  18#. 

"A  book  of  great  use  in  the  interpretation  of  written  meroantile  agreements."— 
La%o  Journal, 

MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT.— Payn's  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  1887. — ^With  special  reference  to  the  Important  Sections  and 
the  Customs  Beg^ulations  and  Orders  made  thereunder,  together 
-with  the  Conventions  with  Foreign  States  for  Protection  of  Trade 
Marks,  and  Orders  in  Council,  &c.  By  Howabd  Payv,  Barrister-at* 
Law,  and  of  the  Secretary's  Department  of  the  Board  of  Customs. 
Boyal  12mo.     1888.  Za.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Payn's  ludd  introduction  places  the  subject  verv  dearlr  before  the  reader,  and 

his  book  must  be  a  safe  guide  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  act.'*— Lov  Timea,  Feb.  1888. 

METROPOLIS  BUILDING  ACTS.— Wool rych's  Metropolitan 
Building  Acts,  together  -with  such  clauses  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts  as  moreparticularly  relate  to  the  Building  Acts, 
with  Notes  and  Forms,  lliird  Edition.  By  W.  H.  Maonaxaba, 
Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law.     12mo.     1882.  10«. 

M I N ES.— Rogers'  Law  relating  to  Mines,  Minerals  and  Quarries 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  of 
Foreign  States,  &c.  Second  Edition  Enlarged.  By  His  Honor 
Judge  BooEBS.    8yo.    1876.  1/.  lit.  M. 

MORTGAGE.— Coote's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mortgage.— Fifth 

Edition.    Thoroughly  revised.     By  Williaic  Wtlltb  MAfnnMON, 

Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and  H.  Aathub  Smith,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    2  vols.    Boyal  8yo.     1884.  3/. 

**  A  complete,  terse  and  practical  treatise  for  the  modem  lawyer."— A)Ueilor«*  Journal, 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS.— Bazalgette  and  Humphreys.— 

Vide  "  Local  and  Municipal  CoTemment/' 
Leiy's  Law  of  Municipal  Corporations.— Containing  the  Municipal 

Corporation  Act,  1882,  and  the  Enactments  incorporated  therewith. 

With  Notes.    By  J.  M.  Lklt,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law.    Demy  8to. 

1882.  16s. 

%*  AH  $Um«kir4Zaw  Wbrktan  kepi  in  Stcck,  in  Imoca^tmd  other  Hndmge. 
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NAVY.— Th ring's  Criminal  Law  of  the  Navy,  with  an  Introduotorj 
Chapter  on  the  Earlj  State  and  Disciplme  of  the  Nayy,  the  Roles  <n 
Eyidenoe,  and  an  Appendix  oompnsing  the  Naval  Diacdplhie  Act 
and  Practaoal  Fonns.  Second  Edition.  By  Theodobb  Thboto,  Esq., 
Banister-at-Law,  and  G.  E.  Gifvobd,  Aasistant-Fi^master,  Bapl 
Nayy.    12mo.     1877.  12«.  6^ 

NEGLIQENCE.--Smith's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Negligence 
Second  Edition.    By  Hoiu^cb  Smith,  Esq.,  Baniater-at-Law,  Editor 
of  <*  Addison  on  Contracts,  and  Torts,"  &c.     8yo.     1884.      12<.  6^ 
**  Of  great  yalne  both  to  tlie  prnditkmer  and  atodent  of  ]MW."—8olieUor^  JomuL 

NISI  PRIUS.— Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  on  the 
Trial  of  Actions  at  Nisi  Prius.— Sixteenth  Edition.  By  Mattbigb 
PowEzx,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   2  vols.  Demy  8vo.   1891. 

{yearlif  ready.) 
•<  Oontinaea  to  be  a  Taat  and  doaely  packed  atorehoiue  of  inf  onnatkm  on  practice  at 
Kiai  PriuB."— Xaio  Journal. 

NONCONFORMISTS.— Winslow's  Law  Relating  to  Protestant 
Nonconformists  and  their  Places  of  Wor^ship  j  being  a  Legal 
Handbook  for  Nonconformists.  By  ItiaxaAij)  Wixblow,  £»^.i 
Bairister-at-Law.    PostSvo.     1886.  6«. 

NOTARY.— Brooke's  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Practice  of  a 
Notary  of  England.— With  a  full  collection  of  Precedents.  f^fthEd. 
By  a.  F.  Chaxbebs,  Esq.,  Barnster-at-Law.  Demy  8to.  1890.  1/.  U, 

OATHS.— Strinjg^er's  Oaths  and  Affirmations  in  Great  Britain  and 
I  reland ;  being  a  Collection  of  Statutes,  Cases,  and  Forms,  with 
Notes  and  Practical  Directions  for  the  use  of  Commissioners  for  Oaths, 
and  of  all  Courts  of  Civil  Procedure  and  Offices  attached  thereto.  [In 
succession  to  "  Braith waiters  Oaths."]  By  Pbancis  A.  Sisihoxb,  of 
the  Central  Office,  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  one  of  the  Editors 
of  the  *•  Annual  Practice."     Crown  8vo.     1890.  3f.  W. 

**  Indispenoable  to  all  oomxaiasionere."— ^/JWtorf*  Journal^  Jan.  11,  IBBO.' 
"  A  moat  excellent  little  handbook."— Laio  Tmes,  Feb.  1, 1880. 

PARISH  LAW.— Steer's  Parish  Law,  being  a  Digest  of  the  Law 
relating  to  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Goyermnent  of  Parishes  and 
the  Rdief  of  the  Poor.  Fifth  Edition.  By  W.  H.  JAasmaxasll, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8to.     1887.  18(. 

**  An  ezoeedinely  naeftd  compendium  of  Fariah  Lav."^£aio  Thma, 
"  A  yery  complete  and  excellent  ^de  to  Pariah  ls.ir.**—8olieUor»*  JcvmaL 
*'  Eyery  subject  that  con  be  considered  parochial  ia,  we  think,  contained  in  thbi 
Tolnme,  and  the  matter  is  broivht  down  to  date.    It  ia  a  compendimn  whidi  is  nally 
compendious.*'— Law  JoumoZ,  Jan.  21, 1888. 

PARTNERSHIP.— Pollock's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Partnership i 

incorporating  the  Partnership  Act,  1890.    Fifth  Edition.    By  Sir 

FsEDSBZOK  PoLLOCZ,  Bart. ,  Barrister-at-Law.  Author  of  ''Principles 

of  Contract,"  **  The  Law  of  Torts,"  &c.    Demy  8to.    1890.    8*.  W. 

''What  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  baa  done  he  haa  dcme  well,  and  we  are  oonfldent  thia 

book  will  be  most  popular  as  well  as  extremely  useful."— Xki«o  TimeSf  Dec.  18, 1890. 

Turner, — Vide  "Conveyancing." 

PATENTS.— Aston's  (T.)  Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Act, 
1883,  with  Notes  and  Lidex  to  the  Act,  Bules  and  Fonns.  By 
Thbodobb  AfiTON,  Q.C.    Boyal  12mo.     1884.  6f. 

Edmunds'  Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Acts,  1883  to 
1888,  Consolidated,  with  an  Index.  By  Lswzb  EninTMns,  D.Sc., 
LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Imp.  8to.     1889.  NH  2b.  6d. 

%*  AU  tUmdard  Law  Worke  are  kept  in  Btoek^  in  law  ealf  and  other  hindrnj^e. 
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PAT  E  N  TS— continued. 

Edmunds  on  Patents.— The  Law  and  Practice  of  LeMers  Patent  for 

Inyentions;  -with  the  Patents  Acts  and  Rules  annotated,  and  the 

International  Convention,  a  full  collection  of  Statutes,  Forms,  and 

Precedents,  and  an  Outline  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Patent  Laws,  &o. 

By  Lewis  Edicunds,  assisted  by  A.  Wood  BjssnXatj  Esqrs.,  Barris- 

ters-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.  (992  pp.).     1890.  1^.  12«. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  cozninendation  for  the  book.   Conceived  in  a  large  and  com- 

prehensive  spirit,  it  ib  well  and  thoroughly  carried  ont.    .    .    .    Hie  statement  of  the 

existing  law  ia  accurate  and  clear.    .    .    .    The  book  is  one  to  be  recommended."— 

SoUeitar^  Journal,  June  14, 18B0. 

*'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  book  is  a  useful  and  exhaustiTe  one,  and 
one  which  could  not  have  been  produced  without  much  labour  and  considerable  re- 
search. It  describes  the  law  of  fetters  patent  and  its  history,  including  proceedings  in 
the  Fxiry  Council,  international  arrangements,  and  an  abridgment  of  foreign  laws  on 
the  subject.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  more  complete,  and  it  is  piinted  on  good 
paper."— Z/air  Titmtt^  June  21, 1890. 

*^  Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  comprehensive  book  that 
has  yet  been  written  upon  tiie  special  branch  of  law,  and,  having  examined  it  in  some 
detail,  we  can  commend  it  as  answering  well  to  the  many  tests  we  have  appUed."— 
Lavj  Journal,  June  21, 1890. 

Johnson's  Patentees'  Manual. — A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Patents  for  Inventions.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes, 
Rules,  and  Foreign  and  Colonial  Patent  Laws,  International  Con- 
vention, and  Protocol.  Sixth  Edition.  By  Jambs  JoANSOir,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law ;  and  J.  Heutby  Johnson,  Solicitor  and  Patent 
Agent.    DemySvo.     1890.  10«.  6^. 

Morris's  Patents  Conveyancing. — Being  a  Collection  of  Precedents 
in  Conveyancing  in  relation  to  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions. 
Arranged  as  follows : — Common  Forms,  Agreements,  Assignments, 
Mortgages,  Special  Clauses,  Licences,  Miscellaneous;  Statutes,  Rules, 
&o.  With  Dissertations  and  Copious  Notes  on  the  Law  and  Practice. 
ByRoBSBTMoBBis,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  8vo.  1887.  H.5«. 
"  Mr.  Morris'  fonus  seem  to  us  to  be  well  selected,  well  airanged,  and  thoroughly 
practical."— 2>ito  Times. 

"  The  dissertations  contain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  aocntate  information. 
The  Index  is  satisfactory."— Avliatora*  Journal, 

Munro's  Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883,  with  the 
Rules  and  Instructions,  together  with  Pleadings,  Orders  and  Prece- 
dents. By  J.  E.  Cbawvobd  Mttnbo,  Esq.,  Banister-at-lAw. 
Royal  12mo.     1884.  10s.  6^. 

Thompson's  Hand|3ook  of  Patent  Law  of  all  Countries.— By 
Wx.  P.  Thompson,  Head  of  the  International  Patent  Office,  Liver- 
pool.   Eighth  Edition.     12mo.     1889.  Net^28,%d. 

PERPETUITIES.  — Marsden's  Rule  against  Perpetuities.— A 
Treatise  on  Remoteness  in  Limitation ;  with  a  chapter  on  Accumu- 
lation and  the  Thelluson  Act.  By  Reginald  G.  Mabsden,  Esq., 
Bairister-at  Law.    Bemy  8vo.     1883.  16«. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY.— Shearwood's  Concise  Abridgment  of 

the  Law  of  Personal  Property ;  showing  analytically  its  Branches 

and  the  Titles  by  which  it  is  held.   By  J.  A.  Sheabwood,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.     1882.  5«.  ^, 

«  Will  be  acceptable  to  many  stodents.  aa  giving  them,  in  foci,  a  ready-made  note 

book." — Ind«rmaui*9  Law  StudmUf  Jowmeu. 

Smith.— Fkfo  **  Real  Property.'' 

PLEADING.- Allen's  Forms  of  Indorsements  of  Writs  of  Sum- 
mons, Pleadings,  and  other  Proceedings  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  prior  to  Trial,  pursuant  to  the  Rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  1883;  with  Introduction,  &o.  By  Gbobob 
Baugh  Axlen,  Esq.,  Special  Pleader,  and  Wilxsed  B.  Allen 
Esq.,  Baznster-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1883.  18«. 

%*  AU  »Umd«srd  Lmo  Works  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  caff  and  other  kindktgi. 
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PLEADlHO—eontinusd, 

Bullen  and  Leake's  Precedents  of  Pleadings,  with  Notee  and 

Bales  relating  to  Pleading.     Fourth   Edition.      By  Thoxjub  J. 

BuLLBN,  Esq.,  SpeoiaL  Pleader,  and  Cybil  Dodd,  Esq.,  Barrister-ai- 

Law.    Part  I.  Statements  of  Claim.    Boyal  12mo.     1882.       1/  4«. 

Port  II.    Statements  of  Defence.     By  Thoxas  J.  BuujQr  and 

G.W.0LiFiOBD,E8qrs.,BaiTi8ter8-at-Law.  Boyall2mo.  1888.  l/.4t. 

'*  A  ym  Uige  iramber  of  piewdeate  arc  ooUeoted  togetiur,  and  the  notes  aie  fall 

and  dear.*'— Low  Timet. 

POI SO NS.~ Reports  of  Trials  for  Murder  by  Poisoning;  by 
Prussia  Acid,  Strychnia,  Antimony,  Arsenic  and  Aconitlne; 
indading  the  trials  of  TaweU,  W.  Palmer,  Dove,  Madeline  Smith, 
Dr.  Pritchard,  Smethnrst,  and  Dr.  Lamson.  With  Chemical 
Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Ot.  TiATHAIt  Bbowivb,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  and  C.  G.  Stewabt,  Senior  Assistant  in  die  Laboratory  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  &c.    Demy  8yo.     1883.  I2t.  6d. 

POWERS.— Farwell  on  Powers.— A  Concise  Treatise  on  Powers.  By 
Gbobgb  Fabwkll,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    8yo.     1874.  1/.  U. 

PRINTERS,  PUBLISHERS,  &c.— Powell's  Uws  specially  affect- 
ing Printers,  Publishers  and  Newspaper  Proprietors.  By 
Axnsnm  Powell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1889.      4s. 

PROBATE.— Browne's  Probate  Practices  A  Ti«atiae  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  in  Contentions  and  Non- 
Contentions  Business.  By  L.  D.  Powlbb,  Banister-at-Law.  In- 
cluding Practical  Directions  to  Solicitors  for  Proceedings  in  the 
Begis^.  By  T.  W.  H.  Oaxlst,  of  the  Principal  Registry,  Somenefe 
House.    8yo.     1881.  1/.  lOt. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH.— Bazalgette  and  Humphreys.— Fuir  «IiOoal 
and  Municipal  Gk>yemment." 
Chambers'  Digest  of  the  Law  relating  to  Public  Health  and 
Local  Government.— With  Notee  of  1»260  leading  Cases.  The 
Statutes  in  full.  A  Table  of  Offences  and  Punishments,  and  a 
Copious  Index.  Eighth  Edition  (with  Supplement  oorreoted  to 
May  21,  1887).    Imperial  8vo.     1881.  16f. 

Or,  the  above  with  the  Law  relating  to  Highways  and  Bridges.  1/. 
Smith's  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890.— With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  References  to  Cases ;  also  an  Appendix,  containing 
all  the  Material  Sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1876  ;  The  PuUio 
Health  (Ratmg  of  Orchards)  Act,  1890  ;  and  The  Infectious  Diseases 
(Preyentlon)  Act,  1 890 :  and  a  Copious  Index.  By  Botill  Siotr,  M.  A.» 
of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Western  Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law.  Boyal 
12mo.     1891.  6«. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS.— Chambers'  Handbook  for  Public  Meet- 
ings, including  Hints  as  to  the  Summoning  and  Management  of 
them.  Second  Edition.  By  Gbobqb  F.  Chambebs,  Esq.,  fiarrister- 
at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1886.  Net,  2s,  64. 

QUARTER  SESSIONS.— Archbold.—Fkfo  "  Criminal  Law." 
Leeminp^^  Cross's  General  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 
— Their  Jurisdiction  and  Practice  in  other  than  Criminal  matters. 
Second  Edition.  By  Hobatio  Llotd,  Esq.,  Judge  of  County  Courts, 
and  H.  F.  Thublow,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  8yo.  1876.  U.  It. 
Pritchard's  Quarter  Sessions.— The  Jurisdiction,  Pkaotioe  and  Pro- 
cedure of  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  Criminal,  Civil,  and  Appellate 
Matters.  By  l^os.  Stbbkt.t.  PBEroHABi),  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law. 
8yo.    1875.  (Published  at  2/.  2«.)    Reduced  to  fMM2«. 

%*  AH  9ttmdardLaw  Works  «r»  kspt  inStoek,  m  law  caff  mid  otksr  Hinfeyf, 
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RAILWAYS.— Browne  and  Theobald's  Law  of   Railway  Com- 
panies.— Being  a  Collection  of  the  Acts  and  Orders  relating  to 
Railway  Goinpanies  in  England  and  Lreland,  with  Notes  of  all  the 
Cases  aedded  thereon,  and  Appendix  of  Bye-Laws  and  Standing 
Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons.      Second  Edition.      By  J.  a. 
Balfoxtb  Bbownb,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and  H.  S. 
Theobald,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  Svo.     1888.         1/.  lbs, 
"  Contams  in  a  yery  coneifle  torm  the  whole  law  of  nSXyrmV—The  Tma. 
"  The  learned  anfhors  seem  to  have  presented  the  profession  and  the  public  with  the 
most  ample  mformation  to  be  foond  whether  they  want  to  know  how  to  start  a  rail- 
way, how  to  frame  its  bye-laws,  how  to  work  it,  how  to  attack  it  for  injury  to  person 
oar  property,  or  how  to  wmd  it  up."— Xato  Timea, 
Macnamara.— Fufo  "  CSurriers." 
Street.—  Vide  "  Company  Law." 

RATES  AND  RATING.— Castle's  Practioal  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Rating. — Second  Edition.  By  Edwabd  Jaiopb  Casilb,  Esq., 
one  of  Her  Maiesty's  Counsel.    Demy  8to.     1886.  25«. 

"  A  correct,  exhaustiTe,  clear  and  concise  view  of  the  law."— Z^oio  Timea. 
Chambers'  Law  relating  to  Looal  Rates;  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  Rate-levying  Local  Authorities,  and 
their  Officers ;  comprising  the  Statutes  in  full  and  a  Digest  of  718 
Cases.    Second  Edition.    By  G.  F.  Chakbbbs,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Royal  8yo.     1889.  lOt.  6^. 
"A  complete  repertory  of  the  statutes  and  case  law  of  the  subject."- Zaao  Jtmmal, 
REAL  ESTATE.— Foster's  Law  of  Joint  Ownership  and  Partition 
of  Real  Estate.— By  Edwabd  John  Fostbb,  M.A.,  late  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Banrister-at-Law.    8yo.     1878.  10«.  6if. 
REAL  PROPERTY.— Greenwood's  Real  Property  Statutes;  com- 
prising   those   passed    during   the    years    1874 — 1884,    indnsiye, 
consolidated   with   the  earlier   statutes   thereby  amended.    Witii 
copious  notes.    Second  Edition.    By  Habbt  G-bxbztwood,  assisted  by 
LsbsKnowles,  Esqrs.,Barristers-at-Law.   Demy8Y0.   1884.    1/.  6«. 
**  The  second  edition  of  tlus  nsefnl  cdlection  of  statutes  relatmg  to  real  property  will 
be  heartily  welcomed  by  conyeyancen  and  real  property  lawyers.    In  referring  to  it  as 
a  collection  of  statutes,  howerer,  we  do  not  fully  describe  it,  because  the  method 
adopted  by  the  author  of  groupinff  together  the  provisions  of  the  yarions  Acts,  which 
are  in  pari  materid,  oombmed  with  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  the  notes,  entitles  the 
book  to  rank  hiffh  amongst  treatises  on  the  law  of  real  property."— Zaw  JournaL 
Leake's  Elementary  DIffest  of  the  Law  of  Property  in  Land. — 
Containing:    Litroduction.    Part  I.    The  Sources  of  the  Law. — 
Part  II.    Estates  in  Land.    By  SrBPBBxr  Mabrn  Lbaxb,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    8vo.     1874.  1/.  2*. 
Leake's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Property  in  Land.— Part  III.  The 
Law  of  Uses  and  Profits  of  Land.    By  Stefhbn  Mabtin  Lbaxb, 
Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  **  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Contracts." 
Demy  8vo.     1888.                                                                            H.  2s, 
S bearwood's  Real  Property.— A  Concise  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of 
Real  Property  and  an  Introduction  to  Conveyancing.    Designed  to 
facilitate  the  subject  for  Students  preparing  for  examination.    By 
JosBPH  A.  Shbabwood,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.      Third  Edition. 
Demy  8yo.     1885.                                                                        8«.  61^. 
"  We  heartilT  rsoommend  the  work  to  student's  for  any  examination  on  real  property 
and  oonyeyancmg,  advising  them  to  read  it  after  a  pemJaal  of  other  works  ana  shortly 
before  going  m  for  the  examination."— Z>a«0  Studenrs  Journal. 

"  A  very  useful  little  work,  particularly  to  students  just  before  their  examination." 
—  Gtb$OH*t  Law  Notes. 

"  One  of  the  most  obrious  merits  of  the  book  is  its  good  arrangement.    The  author 

evidently  understands  'the  art  of  putting  things.'     All  important  points  are  so 

pcinted  as  to  readily  catdi  the  eye." — Law  Timet, 

Shelford's  Real   Property  Statutes.— Ninth  Edition.    By  T.  H. 

Cabson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  {In  preparation,) 

\*  AU  iUmdardldsw  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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REAL  PROPERTY— owi«iiiwrf. 
Smith's  Real  and  Personal  Property.— A  Oompendiiim  of  t^  Ltir 
of  Beal  and  Penonal  Property,  pzimaxilj  oonneotcd  inth  Oon- 
veTancing'.    Designed  as  a  second  book  for  Stodenis,  and  as  a 
digest  of  the  most  nsefnl  leainmg  for  practitioners.    Bj  Jobiab  W. 
SxzTH,  B.G.L.,  Q.C.    Sixth  Edition.    By  the  Autbob  and  J.  Teds- 
THAX,  LL.M.,  Barrister-at-Law.    2  vols.    Demy  8yo.    1884.    2/.  2t. 
"  A  book  iddcfa  he  (the  itodflnt)  inay  nad  over  and  orer  again  iHlih  proflt  and  pltt- 
mBe,"—Law  Times. 
**  Will  be  found  of  very  great  serviee  to  the  praRtitioner."— JWiofoyv*  JourmoL 
**  The  book  will  be  found  Tery  handy  for  reference  parpoeee  to  practitaonexef  ml 
fm  uaef  ul  to  the  industnous  itudent  as  corering  a  great  deal  of  ground. '*~ixnp  2lete$. 
**  A  reoUy  uaefol  and  valoable  work  on  our  system  of  OonTeyanoing.    We  think  this 
edition  ezoeUently  done."— i^oto  StudtiU^s  Journal, 
REGIS!  RATION.-Rogers.— rwfc  "Elections." 
Coltman's  Registration  Cases.— Vol.  I.  (1879—1885).    Koyal  Syo. 
Calf.  NeU  21. 8i. 

Fox's  Registration  Cases.— Vol.  I.,  Part  I.  (1886),  tut,  4«.  PartIL 
(1887),  net,  6t.  6d.  Part  HI.  (1888),  net,  U.  Part  IV.  (1889), 
net,  4«.  (In  oontinnation  of  Coltman.) 
RENTS.— Harrison's  Law  Relating  to  Chief  Rents  and  other 
Rentcharges  and  Lands  as  affected  thereby,  with  a  chapter  on 
BestrictiTe  Covenants  and  a  selection  of  Precedaits.  By  Wxuiax 
HABBiBOir,  Solicitor.    Demy  12mo.     1884.  6t. 

ROMAN  LAW.— Goodwin's  All.  Tables.— By  Fbedbbzgk  GooDwiv, 
LL.D.  London.    Royal  12mo.     1886.  8f .  6^ 

Greene's  Outlines  of  Roman  Law.— Consisting  chiefly  of  ao 
Analysis  and  Summary  of  the  Institutes.  For  the  use  of  Students. 
By  T.  Wbitooicbb  Gbbbnb,  Barrister-at-law.  Fourth  Edition. 
Foolscap  8to.     1884.  7«.  6d, 

Rue^g's  Student's  '*Auxilium"to  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.— 
Being  a  complete  qrnopsis  thereof  in  the  form  of  Question  and 
Answer.  By  Alvbbd  BLmnnr  Bubqo,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Post 
Svo.    1879.  fit. 

SALES.— Blackburn  on  Sales.  A  Treatise  on  the  Effect  of  the  Con- 
tract of  Sale  on  the  Legal  Bights  of  Proper^  and  Poe8e88i0n  in 
Ooods,  Wares,  and  Mer^andise.  By  Lora  Bl^oqcbubn.  Second 
Edition.  By  J.  C.  OaABAX,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.  Boyid  8to. 
1886.  1/.  1«. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  aayme  that  the  work  has  heen  edited  with  remaritaUe 
ahflitv  and  sucoeae,  and  if  ve  may  fiazazd  a  epeculation  on  the  oanee,  ire  ehoold  «y 
that  the  editor  haa  so  diiiffently  studied  the  excellent  methoda  and  work  of  his  anther 
as  to  have  made  hiniBelz  a  highly  competent  workman  in  the  same  kind.**— Za» 
Quarterly  Beview. 

SALES  OF  LAND.— Clerke  and  Humphry's  Concise  Treatise 

on  the  Law  relating  to  Sales  of  Land.    By  Axtbbst  Sr.  Jomr 

Clkbkb,  and  Hugh  M.  Mxticfhbt,  Esqrs. ,  Bainsters-at-Law.    Royal 

Svo.     1885.  1/.  be. 

Webster's  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale.— The  Law  relating 

to  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  on  a  Sale  of  Land.    By  Wx. 

Fbbdk.  Webster,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Bovaiayo.  1889.     \l.  It. 

"  Oiaracteriied  by  deamess  of  airangement  and  oarefu  and  oondae  statement ; 

and  we  think  it  will  oe  found  of  much  service  to  the  practitioner.'*— &<ieilor»'  Jomal. 

**  A  full  account  of  case  law,  well  arranged  nnder  oonyenient  headinge,  together  wUh. 

a  few  precedenta.    The  book  ia  fit  to  be  (»  piaotioal  servioe  to  a  praotioal  man."— Xrfw 

Quarterly  Beview. 

**  It  forma  an  admirable  digest,  evidently  prepared  with  great  care,  and  seleeCed  and 
arranged  in  a  manner  likely  to  be  of  great  praofcical  value.  Its  treataient  has  the  air 
of  thoroughness,  and,  although  it  hardly  daims  originality,  it  may  be  credited  with 
utility." — Law  Journal. 

**  A  complete  and  accurate  representation  of  the  law.    Nothing  ia  shirked  or  alnned 
over."— /vaw  Times. 
*«*  All  ttandardZato  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ea^  and  other  binditt^. 
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SETTLED  ESTATES  STATUTES.— MIddleton's  Settled  Estates 
Statutes,  including  the  Settled  Estates  Act,  1 877,  Settled  Land 
Act,  1882,  Improvement  of  Land  Act,  1864,  and  the  Settled 
Estates  Act  Orders,  1878,  with  Introduotaon,  Notes  and  Forma. 
Third  Edition.  By  Jjjcbb  W.  Kzddijbiqn,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law. 
Boyal  12mo.     1882.  7«.  td, 

SHERIFF  LAW.-Churchiirs  Law  of  the  Office  and  Duties  of  the 
Sheriff,  with  the  Writs  and  Foims  relating  to  the  Office.  Second 
Edition.  By  Caicbbon  Ghubohill,  Esq.,  jBarrister-at-Law.  Demy 
8to.     1882.  1/.  is. 

*<  A  Tery  oomplete  treatiae."— &>2teitor«'  JounuO, 

«  Under-«henif8,  and  lawyers  generally,  will  find  this  a  useful  book."— -Zow  Mag. 

SHIPPING.— Boyd's  Merchant  Shipping  Laws  {  being  a  Consolida- 
tion of  all  the  Merchant  Shipping  and  Passenger  Acts  from  1854  to 
1876,  indnsive  ,  with  Notes  oi  all  the  leading  English  and  American 
Gases,  and  an  Appendix.  By  A.  0.  Boyd,  LL.B.,  Esq.,  Banister- 
at-Law.    8yo.     1876.  1/.  5«. 

Foard's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Merchant  Shipping  and  Freight. 
— ByJ.T.FoABD,Bamster-at-Law.   Boy.  8yo.  1880.    Hf,ef,U,U. 

SLANDER.— Odgers.—rkfo  "  Libel  and  Slander." 

SOLICITORS.— Cordery's  Law  relating  to  Solicitors  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes 
ana  Btdes,  and  Notes  on  Appointments  open  to  Solicitors,  and  the 
Right  to  Admission  to  the  Cmonies.  Second  Edition.  By  A.  Cobdbbt, 
Esq.,  Bamster-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1888.  16«. 

"  The  book  is  venr  dear,  accurate,  and  practical,  and  will  be  fcnmd  of  much  value. 
Without  beiziff  bulky,  it  oontaina  in  a  conciae  and  intelligible  form  all  the  matters 
usually  ooeumng  in  a  8olioitor*B  practice.*'— iS^o/itftlorf'  Journal^  JuIt  28, 1888. 

**  Thifl  is  a  Tery  valuable  work,  and  beinff  the  only  one  on  the  subject,  the  appearance 
of  its  second  edition  will  be  welcomed  by  uie  profession."—  Law  Journal,  Jan.  21, 1888. 

Turner. — Fide  "  Conyeyanoing*'  and  "  Vendors  and  Purchasers." 

Whiteway's  Hints  to  Solicitors. — Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  re- 
lating to  their  Duties  as  Officers  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice ;  with 
Notes  on  the  Recent  Change  affeoting  l£e  Profession.  By  A.  B. 
Whitkwat,  M.A.,  of  the  Equity  Bar  and  Midland  Circuit.  Boyal 
12mo.     1883.  6«. 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE.— Fry's  Treatise  on  the  Specific 
Performance  of  Contracts.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  Edwabd  Eey,  a 
Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  Second  Edition.  By  the  Author  and  W. 
Donaldson  Rawuns,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Boyal  8yo.     1881.  II,  16«. 

STAMP  DUTY.— Qosset's  Practical  Guide  to  Account  Stamp 
Duty,  Customs,  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1881  (44  Vict.  c.  12, 
s.  38).  By  J.  A.  GrOSSET,  of  the  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty 
Office.    Post8yo.     1887.  6«. 

"  The  author,  by  leaaon  of  hit  official  position  and  the  ezperienoe  of  six  yean* 
working  of  this  section  of  the  Act  of  1881  (which  imposed  an  entirely  new  dutyj,  has 
been  enabled  to  produce  an  exceptionally  yaluable  giiide."->-i^aio  Times. 

STATUTE  LAW.— Wilberforce  on  Statute  Law.  The  Prindples 
which  govern  the  Construction  and  Operation  of  Statutes.  By  E. 
WiLBEBFORCE,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law.     1881.  18«, 

*»*  AU  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  oalf  and  other  bindings. 
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STATUTES,  and  vide  <<  Acts  of  ParUament." 
Chittv's  Collection  of  Statutes  from  Magna  Chartato1890.— A 
Collection  of  Statutes  of  Practioal  Utilit7y  ananflped  in  Alphabetical 
and  Chronologioal  order,  with  Notes  thereon.  The  Fourth  Edition, 
with  Supplement.  By  J.  M.  Lblt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  In 
8to1s.    BoyalSTO.     1880-90.  Published  at  17/.  lU.  6^7., 

reduced  to  2fet  lOL  lOt. 
The  following  may  still  be  had  separately — 

6  vols.    To  end  of  the  year  1880.  Net  6^  St. 

50  &  61  Vict.     1887.  10«.  6d. 

61  &  62  Vict.     1888.  12«.  M. 

61  &  62  Vict.    1888.    (Second  Session.)  Net  2s.  &d. 

62  &  63  Vict.     1889.  10s, 

63  &  64  Vict.     1890.  15«. 
*<It  is  needlera  to  enlarge  on  the  vdlne  of  'Cihitty's  StstoteB '  to  both  the  Bar  and 

to  Solidton,  for  it  is  attested  by  the  experience  of  many  years.**— 2^  Times, 

**  A  yery  satisfactory  edition  of  a  time-honoored  and  moot  valuable  work,  the  tmaty 
guide  of  present,  as  of  former,  judges,  jurists,  and  of  all  others  connected  with  me 
administration  or  practice  of  thelaw.**— i^tM(ic«  o/jAe  Dsace* 

** '  Chitty '  is  pre-eminently  a  friend  in  need.    Those  who  do  not  possess  a  complete 
set  of  the  Statutes  turn  to  its  chronological  index  when  they  wish  to  oonsnlt  a 
particular  Act  of  Parliament.    Those  who  wish  to  know  what  Acts  are  in  force  with 
reference  to  a  particular  subject  turn  to  that  head  in  *  Chitty,'  and  at  once  find  all  the 
material  of  which  they  are  in  quest.    Moreover,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  referred 
to  the  most  important  cases  whidi  throw  light  on  the  subject."— i^io  Jovmcd. 
SUCCESSION.— Potts'  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Succession  to 
Deceased  Persons. — By  T.  Radtosd  Potts,  B.O.L.,  M.A.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.   Demy  8vo.     1888.  Is,  6d. 
"  We  should  hare  Jio  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  a  student  who  was  to  have  a 
paper  set  on  Succession  generally."— .Saturday  JReview,  June  15th,  1888. 

SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS.— Paley's  Law  and  Practice  of  Sum- 
mary Convictions  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts, 
1 84o  and  1 879 ;  inoludingProoeedingrs  prebminary  and  snbeeqaent 
to  Conyictions,  and  the  responsibili^  of  Convioting  Magistrates  and 
their  Officers,  with  Forms.  Sixth  Edition.  By  W.  H.  MACorAJCABA, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1879.  1/.  4«. 

Wigram.—  Vide  *♦  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

SUMMONSES  &ORDERS.-Archibald.—Fufo  "Chamber  Practioe." 

TAXES  ON  SUCCESSION.— Trevor's  Taxes  on  Succession.— 
A  Digest  of  the  Statutes  and  Cases  (including  those  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland)  relating  to  the  Probate,  Legacy  and  Saocession  Duties,  with 
Practical  Obeervations  and  Official  Forms.  Fourth  Edition.  By 
Evelyn  Fbbsth  and  B.  J.  Waujlcb,  of  the  Legacy  and  Suooessian 
Duly  Office.    Royal  12mo.     1881.  12<.  6d. 

'*  Contains  a  great  deal  of  praotioal  infonnation."- Law  JoumaL 

TAXPAYERS'  GUIDES.— Fi*  "House  Tax,"  "Income  Tax,"  and 
**  Land  Tax." 

THEATRES  AND  MUSIC  HALLS.-Qeary's  Law  of  Theatres 
and  Music  Halls,  including  Contracts  and  Precedents  of 
Contracts.— ByW.  N.  M.  Geabt,  J.P.  With  Historical  Introduc- 
tion. By  Jamsb  Williams,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  8ro.  1885.  5s. 

TITHES.— Bolton's  Tithe  Acts;  including  the  Becent  Act  for  the 
Limitation  and  Redemption  of  Eztraordmary  Tithe ;  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Obeervations  and  copious  Index.  By  T.  H.  BoLiov, 
Solicitor.    Boyal  12mo.     1886.  6«« 

Studd's  Law  of  Tithes  and  Tithe  Rent-Charge.— Being  a  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Tithe  Rent-Charge,  with  a  sketch  of  the  History  and 
Law  of  Tithes  prior  to  the  Commutation  Acts.  Second  Edition.  By 
Edwabd  Faibfax  Btitdd,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  {In  the  press,) 
**  We  oan  recommend  it  for  profeeaional  use."— Loio  Timea. 
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TORTS.— Addison  on  Torts j  beinff  a  Treatise  on  Wrongs  and 

their  Remedies.    Sixth  Edition.    3j  HoBAm  Sxith,  Esq.,  fieaoher 

of  the  Inner  Temple,  Editor  of   *' Addison  on  Ckmtraots,"   &c. 

Boyal  8to.     1887.  IL  IBs. 

**  Upon  a  oareful  penual  of  the  editor's  work,  m  oma  mj  tliat  he  has  done  it 

excellently."— 2^010  Qtutrterly  Review, 

"  Am  now  presented,  this  Taloiible  treatiae  must  pxoTB  highly  aooeptable  to  Judges  and 
the  prof  esrion."— 2^to  Timu. 
"  An  indispensable  addition  to  every  lawyer's  libirary."'-2^a«0  Magatine, 

Ball's  Leading  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Torts,  with  Notes.    Edited 

by  W.  E.  Bazx,  LL.D.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  *<Prin- 

oiplee  of  Torts  and  Oontraots."    Boyal  8to.     1884.  1/.  U. 

"  The  notes  are  extremely,  and  as  far  as  we  haye  been  able  to  discover  uniformly, 

good.    .    .    There  is  much  intelligent  and  independent  criticism.  "—Arfteitorff'Jtfttrmit. 

"All  the  cases  given  are  interesting,  and  most  of  them  are  important,  and  the 

comments  in  the  notes  are  intelligent  and  useful."— ixxio  Jowmdl. 

Pollocl('s  Law  of  Torts :  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Obligations 
arising  from  GiyU  Wrongs  in  the  Common  Law.  Second  Edition, 
to  which  is  added  the  draft  of  a  Code  of  Giyil  Wrongs  prepared  for 
the  Government  of  Lidia.  BySirFBBDBBiozPoLLOGK,  Bart.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  Author. of  '* Principles  of  Contract,"  "A  Digest  of  the 
Law  of  Partnership,"  &c.    iJemy  8yo.     1890.  2 It. 

'*  Concise,  logically  arranged,  and  accurate."— £aio  Tinua, 

*'  A  book  which  is  well  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  companion  volume  on  '  Contracts.' 
Unlike  so  many  law-books,  especially  on  this  subject,  it  is  no  mere  digest  of  cases,  but 
bears  the  impress  of  the  mmd  of  the  writer  from  beginning  to  end."— Zkmr  Journal. 

Shearwood's  Sketch  of  the  Ljiw  of  Tort  for  the  Bar  and  Solicitors 
Final  Examinations.  By  Jossfh  A.  Shbabwood,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Author  of  ''Concise  Abridgments  of  the  Law  of  Eeal  and 
Personal  Property,"  &c.    Boyal  12mo.     1886.  3t. 

TRADE  MARKS.— Aston.— Fufo"  Patents." 
Graham's  Designs  and  Trade  Marks.—By  JohvCambbonGbahaic, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1889.        6«. 
Sebastian  on  the  Law  of  Trade  Marks  and  their  Registration, 
and  matters  connected  therewith,  including  a  chapter  on  Gk)odwill ; 
together  with  the  Patents,  Designs  and  l^ide  Marks  Acts,  1883-8, 
and  the  Trade  Marks  Boles  and  Listruotions  thereunder ;  Forms  and 
Precedents ;  the  Merchandize  Marks  Act,  1887,  and  other  Statutory 
Enactments;    the  United  States  Statutes,   1870-81,  and  the  Buleis 
and  Forms  thereunder ;  and  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  1877. 
Third  Edition.     By  Lewis  Botd  Sbbashan,  Esq.,   Barrister-at- 
Law.    Demy  8vo.     1890.  \l  6*. 
"The  work  stands  alone  ss  an  authority  upon  the  law  of  trade-marks  and  their 
registration."— Zato  Journal^  Augost  2, 1880. 

**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tefl  anyone  who  has  oonsolted  the  last  edition  of  this 
book  that  it  is  characterized  by  mastny  of  the  sabject,  exemplary  induatrv,  and  oom- 
pletensss  and  aocnraoy  of  statement  It  is  rarely  we  come  across  a  law  book  whidi 
embodies  the  results  of  years  of  oareful  investigation  and  practical  experience  in  a 
branch  of  law,  or  that  can  be  unhesitatingly  appealed  to  as  a  standard  authority. 
This  is  what  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Sebastian's  book.^— &i2«e»tor9*  Journal^  Not.  1, 1890. 

Sebastian's  Digest  of  Cases  of  Trade    Marie,  Trade  Name, 

Trade  Secret,  Goodwill,  &c.,  decided  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 

Eing^dom,  Lndia,  the  Colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

ByLswisBoTDSBBiBTZAir, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.  8yo.  1879.  \Ul». 

*' A  mgest  which  will  be  of  very  great  yalue  toall  practitioners  who  hare  to  advise  oi| 

matters  connected  with  trade  marks."— &iliettor«'  Journal, 

Hardinp^hann's  Trade  Marks  i  Notes  on  the  British,  Foreign,  and 

Colonial    Laws   relating   thereto.      By  Gbo.  Gattow   Mblkuzbb 

Habdinqbaic,  Consulting  Engineer  and  Patent  Agent.    Boyal  1 2mo. 

1881.  Net,  2t,  M. 

%*  AU  iUmtUurdZtno  Works  arslespt  in  Stock,  in  law  oaffmdothir  Hndings. 


so  STEVENS  AND  SONS,  LIMITED, 

TRAMWAYS.— Sutton's  Tramway  Acts  of  the  United  Kin^om; 
with  Notes  on  the  Law  and  Practioe,  an  Introduction,  including  the 
Proceedings  before  the  Committees,  Decisions  of  the  Befarees  with 
respect  to  Liocas  Standi,  and  a  Summary  of  the  Principles  of  Tramway 
Rating,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Standing  Orders  of  Par- 
liament. Rules  of  theRoard  of  Trade  relating  to  Tramways,  &c. 
Second  Edition.  By  Heztet  Sttfton,  assisted  by  Robbbt  A.  Bkst- 
KBTT,  Barristers-at-Law.    Demy  Syo.     1883.  Ibt. 

TRUST  FUNDS.— Qeare's  Investnnent  of  Trust  Funds.— Incorpo- 
rating the  Trustee  Act,  1888.  By  Edwabd  AsinrDSL  Oeahb,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  Including  the  Trusts  Invest- 
ment  Act,  1889.  Royal  12mo.  1889.  7<.  6tf. 
"  Tne  work  is  -written  in  an  mgy  style,  it  can  Terr  well  be  read  hj  all  tniatees, 
"        ■  "11  take  (  


wlMther  they  are  lawyers  or  not ;  and  if  they  wDl  take  otor  advioe,  and  inTBSt  their 
numev  here  before  they  inveet  other  people's  elsewhere,  they  may  be  spaied  mnch 
trouble  in  the  futnre."~2%«  Juritt, 

TRUSTS  AND  TRUSTEES.— Qodefroi's  Law  Relating  to  Trusts 
and  Trustees. — Second  Edition.  By  Henbt  Godefboi,  of  linooln^s 
Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8?o.    1891.  XL  12t, 

"  The  second  edition  of  this  work  which  lies  before  ns  is  a  model  of  what  a  legal 
text-book  ought  to  be.  It  is  clear  in  style  and  dear  in  arrangement,  and  we  can  have 
little  donbt  that  it  will  soon  take  the  foremost  place  amon^  text-books  dealing  with 
tmsts.  Moreover,  it  is  brought  up  to  date  by  including  m  its  scope  the  Tmst  Id- 
Testment  Act  of  1889,  and  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1880.    The  chapter  on  FrecatoiT 


tmsts.  Moreover,  it  is  brought  up  to  date  by  including  m  its  scope  the  Tmst  Id- 
Testment  Act  of  1889,  and  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1890.  The  chapter  on  FrecatoiT 
Tmsts  in  Mr.  Oodefroi's  work  seems  to  us  particularly  good  and  dear,  and  ^e  many 


judicial  decisions  as  to  what  expressions  are  suffident  and  what  axe  insufident  to  im- 
port a  trust  are  marshalled  with  great  care  and  Mcancy.**—Ltno  7ViMt$,  April  18, 1891. 

Hamilton's  Trustee  Acts. — ^Containing' the  Trustee  Act,  1850 ;  the 
Trostee  Extension  Act,  1862  ;  and  the  Trustee  Act,  1888 ;  with  Sup- 
plement of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890  (53  Vict.  c.  6),  so  far  as  relates  to 
V  eating  Orders.  By  6.  Baldwin  nAXsusov,  Esq. ,  Banister-at-Law, 
Author  of  *'  A  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  OoYenants."  Demy 
8vo.     1890.  6«. 

**  This  is  a  very  useful  little  book.  We  have  pemsed  it  with  mndi  care,  and  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be  safely  tmsted  to  as  a  guide  to  the  oompili- 
oated  law  to  which  it  relates."— Zow  Quarterly  Reoiew. 

VENDORS  AND  PURCHASERS.  — Dart's  Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers. — A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practioe  relating  to  Vendors 
and  i'urchasers  of  Real  Estate.  By  the  late  J.  Henbt  Dabt,  Esq., 
one  of  the  Six  Conveyancing  Counsel  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
Chancery  Diyision.  Sixth  Edition.  By  Wnixuc  Babbbb,  Esq.,  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  Rzorasd  Bubdon  HAiJ>Ains,  and  Wiluax 
BoBEBi  Sheldon,  both  of  Ldnooln's  Inn,  Esqrs.,  Barnsters-at-Law. 
2  vols.    Royal  8yo.     1888.  3/.  15«. 

"  The  new  edition  of  Dart  is  far  ahead  of  all  competitors  in  the  breadth  of  its  nmge^ 

the  clearness  of  its  exposition,  and  the  soundness  of  its  law."— /xno  THme: 
**  The  ezteuBiTe  changes  and  numerous  improvements  which  hare  been  introduced 

are  the  result  of  assiduous  labour,  combinf  d  with  critical  acumen,  sound  knowledge, 

and  practical  experience."— Xaw  Quarteriy  Sevieto. 

Turner's  Duties  of  Solicitorto  Client  as  to  Sales,  Purchases,  and 
Mortgages  of  Land.— By  Edwabd  F.  Tubneb,  Solicitor,  Lectuier 
on  Real  Property  and  Conveyancing.    Demy  8to.     1888.       104.  6^. 

8e^  aUo  Conveyancing. — "  T u  rner," 

**  Acareful  perusal  of  these  lectnres  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  stodentey 
and  more  particularly,  we  think,  to  yoimg  practisizig  solicitors.**— Law  2m«. 

WAR,  DECLARATION  OF.— Owen's  Declaration  of  War.—A 
Survey  of  the  Position  of  Belligerents  and  Neutrals,  with  relative 
considerations  of  Shipping  and  Marine  Insurance  during  War.  By 
DouoLAB  Owbh,  Barrister-at-Law.    Bemy  8vo.     1889.  2U. 

%*  AU  itandardZato  JForki  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  edlf  and  other  hindingt. 
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WATERS.— Mus^rave's  DIsseriatipn  on  the  Common  Law  of 
Waters  and  its  Application  to  Natural  Circumstances  other 
than  those  of  England.— By  W.  A.  B.  Mttsobayb,  D.O.L.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Bamster-at-La-w.    Demy  8vo.     1890.  Nety  2*. 

WILLS.— Theobald's  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Wills.— 

Thiid  Edition.    By  H.  S.  Throbau),  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal 

8vo.    1885.  U.  10«. 

*' A  book  of  great  ability  and  value.    It  bean  on  every  page  traoes  of  oare  and  Bound 

judgment.    It  is  certain  to  prove  of  great  praotioal  uaefumess."— A^Iietlors*  Joumai, 

Weaver's  Precedents  of  Wills. — A  Collection  of  Conoise  IVeoedents 
of  WiUs,  wiUi  Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Statutes. 
By  Chablbs  Weatbb,  B.A.    Post  8yo.    1882.  &8. 

WINDING  UP.— Palmer's  Winding-up  Forms.— A  Collection  of  680 
Forms  of  Summonses,  Affidavits,  Omers,  Notices  and  other  Forms 
rdating'  to  the  Winding-up  of  Companies.  With  Notes  on  the  Law 
and  Practice,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Acts  and  Rules.  By 
Fbanois  Bbjlttfobt  Palxeb,  Esq.,  Barrister* at-Law,  Author  of 
*<  Company  Precedents,"  &o.    8yo.    1886.  12«. 

Pitt- Lewis'  Winding-up  Practice.— A  Manual  of  the  Pkuotice  as 
to  Winding-up  in  the  High  Court  and  in  the  County  Court; 
being  the  Companies  (Windmg-up)  Act,  1890,  and  the  Winding-up 
of  C^panies  and  Associations  (Part  IT.  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862), 
as  now  amended,  with  Notes, -and  the  Companies  Winding-up  Rules, 
1890.  Forming  a  Sttpfiokskt  to  *<A  Complete  Practice  of  the 
County  Courts."  By  G.  Pitt-Lbwib,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Recorder  of 
Poole.    Bemy  8yo.     1891.  7s.  6d. 

**  This  is  a  book  that  ve  can  ooxdially  reeommend,  and  fonos  a  flttinff  snpplemenb 
to  the  aptly-named  larger  work  of  the  same  autbxa.'^—Law  QtueUe,  March  6, 1891. 

WRECK  INQUIRIES.— Murton's  Law  and  Practice  relating  to 
Formal  Investigations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Posses- 
sions and  before  Naval  Courts  into  Shipping  Casualties  and 
the  Incompetency  and  Misconduct  of  Ships' Officers.  With 
an  Introduction,  iy  Waj/ter  Mxtbton,  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.    Demy  870.     1884.  U.ii. 

WRONGS.— Addison,  Ball,  Pollock,  Shearwood.—ruZtf  "Torts." 

REPORTS.— A  large  Stock,  New  and  Second-hand.    Prices 

on  application. 
BINDING.— Executed  in  the  best  manner  at  moderate  prices 

and  with  dispatch. 

The  Law  Reports,  Law  Journal,  and  all  other  Reports, 
bound  to  Office  Patterns,  at  Office  Prices. 

PRIVATE    ACTS.— ^«*   Publishers   of  this    Catalogue 
possess  the  largest  known  collection  of  Private  Acts  of 
Parliament  {including  Public  and  Local),  and  can  supply 
single  copies  commencing  from  a  very  early  period. 
LICENSED  VALUERS  for  Probate,  Partnership,  &c. 
LIBRARIES    PURCHASED   OR    EXCHANGED, 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Carver's  Carriaee  by  Sea :  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  rdatiiig  to  the 
Oarriage  of  Goods  bj  Sea. — Seoond  Edition.  By  Thoxas  Gilbert 
Gabveb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  8to.  {Nearly  ready,) 

Chalmers'  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory 
Notes,  Cheques,  and  Negotiable  Securities.  Fourih  Edition. 
By  His  Honour  Jodge  Ghaucebs,  Draughtsman  of  the  Bills  of 
Exohange  Act,  1882,  ftc.    Demy  8vo.  {In  thepren.) 

Kennedy's  Law  of  Civil  Salvage.— By  Wxuliax  Basn  Kenitedt,  Esq., 
one  of  Her  Haiesl^'s  Gotmsei.  {In  the  prets.) 

Phillimore's  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  Church  of  England. — 
Seoond  Edition.  Edited  br  Sir  Wazokb  Gbo.  Fsact:  PniLLacoaH, 
Barfc.,  D.G.L.,  Ghanoellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Linooln.  {Inpreparatitm.) 

Rawson's  Profit-Sharing  Precedents,  with  Notes.— By  Hbvbt 
G.  Rawbon,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law. 

{In  the  prees.) 

Roscoe's  Admiralty  Practice. — ^Third  Edition.  By  E.  S.  Bosoob  and 
T.  LiJCBSaT  Mbass,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.         {In  prepearatum.) 

Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  on  the  Trial  of  Actions 
at  Nisi  Prius. — Sixteenth  Edition.  By  Maitbigqb  Powsll,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols     Demy  8vo.  {Nearly  ready.) 

Russell's  Treatise  on  the  Power  and  Duty  of  an  Arbitrator,  and 
the  Law  of  Submissions  and  Awards. — 7th  Edit.  By  the  Author 
and  Hbbbbbt  Russell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  (in  thepreee,) 

Selwyn's  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of  Nisi  Prius.— 14th  Edition.  By 
W.  H.  Maonaxaea.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  {In preparatwnJ) 

Seton's  Forms  of  Judgments  and  Orders  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  Courts  of  Appeal,  having  especial  reference  to  the 
Chancery  Division,  with  Practical  Notes.  Fifth  Edition.  By  C.  C. 
M.  Dalb,  of  Lincohi's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  W.  Glowbb, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Registrars  of  the  Sapreme  Court.  {In  thepreu.) 

Studd's  Law  of  Tithes  and  Tithe  Rent-Charge.— Being  a  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Tithe  Rent- Charge,  with  a  sketch  of  the  Uistoiy  and 
Itaw  of  Tithes  prior  to  the  Commutation  Acts.  Second  Edition.  By 
EnWABB  Faibfax  STtn>i)«  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  (7»  thepreee.) 

Talbot  and  Fort's  Index  of  Cases  Judicially  noted  (1B65— 1890) ; 
being  a  Li^t  of  all  Cases  cited  in  Judgments  reported  in  the  ^*  Law 
Reports,'*  **liaw  Journal,"  ** Law  Times,"  and  "Weekly  Re- 
porter," from  Michaelmas  Term,  1866  to  the  end  of  1890,  with  the 
places  where  they  are  so  cited. — By  Gbobqb  John  Talbot  and 
Hugh  Fobt,  Barristers-at-Law.  {Nearly  ready.) 

Theobald  and  Schusters  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  with  Notes.— By  H.S. 
Thbobald  and  E.  J.  Schttsteb,  Barristers-at-Law.   {In  preparation.) 

Wharton's  Law  Lexicon. — Forming  an  Epitome  of  the  Iaw  of  Eng- 
land, and  containing  fuU  Explanations  of  the  Technical  Terms  and 
Phrases  thereof,  hoth  Ancient  and  Modem ;  including  the  various 
Legal  Terms  used  in  Commercial  Business.  Together  with  a  Trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  Law  Maxims  and  selected  Tities  from  the  Civil, 
Scotch  and  Indian  Law.  Ninth  Edition.  By  J.  M.  Lslt,  Esq.^ 
Barrister-at-Law.     Super- royal  8vo.  [In  preparation.) 

Whitehead's  Church  Law. — Being  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  Statutes, 
Canons  and  Regulations  affecting  the  Clergy  and  Laity.  By  BBKiAJOzr 
Whitehead,  B .  A. ,  Esq. ,  Barrister-at-Law.  {In  preparation. ) 

Williams'  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators.— Ninth  Edition. 
By  the  Hon.  Sir  Roland  Vauohan  Wiluaicb,  a  Justice  of  the  High 
Court.     2  vols.    Royal  8vo.  {In  the  preet,) 
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